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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ac., acres. 

a. d., after Christ, 
agric., agricultural, 
ambas., ambassador, 
arm., annual. 

arron., arroudissement. 

A.-S., Anglo'Saxoa. 

A.V., Authorised Version, 
born. 

b. c., before Christ. 

Biog. Diet., Biographical Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthplace. 

C., Centigrade. 

c. (circa), about, 
cap., capital, 

c compare, 
co., county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft., cubic feet. 

d . , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

E. , east ; eastern, 
cedes., ecclesiastical, 
ed., edition; edited. 

e. p., for example. 

Ency. Brit., Encyclopaedia Britanniea. 
Eng., English, 
cstab., established. 
el seq.y and the following. 

F. , Fahrenheit. 
fl. f flourished. 

tort, tn., fortified town. 

Fr., French, 
ft., feet. 

Ger., German. 

Gk., Greek, 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew. 

Hist., History. 


i,e., that is. 

In., inches, 
inhab., inhabitants. 

l s. , island, -s. 

l t. , Italian. 

Jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin, 
lat., latitude. 

l. b., left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , miles. 

manuf., manufacture, 
mrkt. tn., market-town. 

Mt., mts,, mount, mountain, -a. 
N., north ; northern. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. T., Old Testament, 
par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary, 
pop., population, 
prin.. principal, 
prov., province, 
pub., published. 

q. v., which see. 

R„ riv., river. 

r. b., right bank. 

Horn., Homan. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , 60uth ; southern. 
sbv., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square miles, 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

tn., town, 
trans., translated, 
trib., tributary. 

U.S.A., United States of America, 
vil., village, 
vol., volume. 

W., west ; western, 
yds., yards. 
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Machmrodus, an extinc' 
as large as a lion, with 
canine teeth sabre-shape 
traordinarily developed, 
are found in Pleistocene i 
Britain and other parts ot Europe, in 
India, and in S. America. 

Mnchecoul, or Machicolium, a tn. 
of Loire-Infdrieure, France, on the 
Falleron, 20 m. froth Nantes. It was 
capital of the old duchy of Betz. 
Pop. about 1800. 

M‘Henry, a tn. in N. Dakota, 
U.S.A., 45 m. N.W. of Chicago. Pop. 
(1910) 1500. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo (1469-1527), 
was bom at Florence. In 1488 he was 
made secretary of the ‘ Ten,' a board 
which had the management of foreign 
affairs. In 1502 M. was sent on a 
mission to Duke Valentino, the for- 
midable Borgia, to make professions 
of friendship on tho part of the 
Florentines. In 1507 he was sent 
to tho Emperor Maximilian. On his 
return he wrote several reports ornthe 
affairs of Germany, besides tho letters 
which he had sent home during his 
mission : Rapporto suite Cose di 
Lamagna; Discorso sopra le Cose dell’ 
Alemagna; Hilratti di 
Feb. 1509 he was sent 
before Pisa, which wa 
the Florentines, and in ■ 1 
a third time. He returned to Florence 
in Sept. 1510, having consolidated the 
alliance of Florence with France. 
When in 1512 the Medici possessed 
themselves of Florence, M. was 
banished, imprisoned, and put to the 
torture on suspicion of being im- 
plicated in a conspiracy agains 
Medici, but was released by the 
vention of Leo X. He then with 
from public life, and wrote hii 
courses upon Livy, his books on the 
art of war, and his Principe. The 
Principe was first published at Borne 
in 1532. The Legazioni, or letters of 
the political missions of M., which are 
tho key to his Principe, were not 
made public till the middle of tho 
last century. The chief works of M., 
not mentioned above, are : Stone 
Florentine; La Mandragora and La 


~ ~ " -i dell' 

■ . si la 

drarca, 
:an a, o 
of his 

works collectively nro those of 
Florence, 6 vols. 1782-86, 8 vols. 
1796, and 10 vols. 1818; Molinuri, 
Venice, 12 vols. 1811: Silvestri, 9 vols. 
1820-22; Passerini, Faufani, Milnnesi, 
6 vols. only published, 1873-77. 

Translations. — Farneworth, 1762, 
1775; Bohn’s Standard Library, 1847; 
Detmold, 1882; Prince (1897) and 
Florentine History (1906), Hil] Thom- 
son; Florentine History , Bedingfield, 
1595; Prince (1908) and Florentine 
History (1909), W. K. Marriott. 

Lives. — Nitti, 1876 ; P. Villari, 
1877-82, 1895-97, Eng. trails, of, 
1878; Turri, 1902. English: Robert- 
son, 1907; Macaulay’s Essays; Morley, 
1897. 

Machicho, a tn. on the E. coast of 
Madeira Is., 30 m. N.E. of Funchal. 
Pop. about 6000. 

Machicolation (Fr. mt'.che. match, 
combustible matter, and Old Fr. 
coulis, flowing), an architectural term 
for the opening between the corbels 
rojecting parapet ; or 
portal, through which 
vere dropped on the 
nts. Also a projecting 
structure containing a range of such 
openings. 

Machin, John, F.R.S. (d. 1751), a 
British mathematician, professor of 
astronomy in Gresham College (1713), 
secretary of the Royal Society (1718- 
47). He wrote * Laws of the Moon’s 
■ ‘ Gravity’ (in 
'■ swton’s Prin- 
of Kepler’s 
Transactions, 
xi.), and other works. See Weld, 
Hist, of the Roy. Soc., i. ; Ward, 
Lives of the Prof, of Oresham College, 
1740 ; Watt’s BiU. Brit. 

Machine Guns are distinguished 
from small arms ou the one side aud 
ordnance or artillery on the other. 
They lie between the magazine rifle 
and the pom-pom, and fire cartridges 
comparable with those of the rifle. 


Machine y 10 Machines 

Since the 16th century various check lever. Along the bottom plate 
attempts have been mado to produce is the trigger har. The rear cross-piece 
weapons which could fire a volley, holds the firing lever and spring, a 
that is, a number of projectiles fired safety catch, and a shutter tor examin- 
simultaueously. All these have ing the barrel. The recoiling portion 
failed, partly because of the difficulty consists of a copper-coated barrel and 
of loading rapidly, -partly on account two side plates which carry a lock and 
of the cumbrous nature of such a crank. The feed block fits under the 
machine, but mainly because suoh a oover in a recess, in the breeoh casing, 
volley is too concentrated in addi- and is provided with two slides 
tion, range and aim were too uncer- attached to a pawl, for moving the 
tain till the introduction of rifling in cartridges transversely. Two station- 
the 19th century. After this revolu- ary pawls prevent the belt from slip- 
tion something approaching a useful ping. The feed block has a band roller 
weapon was produced : the Gatling and steel guide to ensure the cart- 
gun, an American invention, and the ridges coming to the right position to 
French mitrailleuse. The former, be seized by the extractor. Once this 
which was an outcome of the Ameri- gun is loaded presstire on a double 
can Civil War, had a cartridge button is all that is necessary for 
chamber to which were brought in firing automatically. The manipula- 
succession ten barrels revolving on an tion, when once the machine is ready 
axis. The motion was controlled by a for action, consists merely in pressing 
handle turned by the server, who the buttons, and tapping the gun to 
regulated the speed of firing by its produce deviation of the line of fire, 
means. The Rettege M. G., or mil- Transport is on horse back, a single 
railleuse, was a collection of twenty- horse only being necessary. When in 
five barrels hound together and fixed, action tliree modes of firing are 
It was more cumbersome than the adopted and are self-explanatory ; 
Gatling ; it had a range of some 4500 horizontal traversing, diagonal tra- 
yds., and fired from 75 to 125 rounds versing, and vertical searching, to- 
per minute. Other similar weapons gether with all round traversing. The 
were the Gardner and the Norden- cartridges are grouped on the band 
feldt, the latter more a naval weapon, into ‘ bursts ’ of 10 to 50 rounds, with 
but the Gatling and Nordenfeldt were intervals allowing time for deviating 
tho only really successful guns. In the gun. Up to 1000 yds. it is con- 
all * jamming ’ was a most serious sidered that tho Maxim gun, firing 
defect, and has not been completely 250 rounds per minute, can distribute 
overcome even in modern weapons, annihilating fire over 25 yds. of front ; 
The rapidity of fire causes overheat- the lateral gaps between the bails 
Ing, and yet rapidity is the essential being not greater than 1 ft. 6 in. ; if 
necessity. The -Maxim gun, invented fired at an angle of 45” to the target, 
by Sir Hiram Maxim, is the first M. G. an increase in efficiency of 30 per 
to prove really efficient. The weight cent, is reckoned. Another gun of the 
of this gun is 60 lbs. for the -303' same type, but in many respects more 
type; the Mark II. converted, 64 lbs. handy, is the Vickers light M. G. The 
It is carried on a tripod weighing introduction of M. Gs. was expected 
48 lbs., and the filled ammunition box to restore the balance between artil- 
weighs 21 lbs. In this gun a part of lery and infantry, the introduction of 
tho force of the recoil due to the ex- rifling having temporarily given ad- 
plosion is utilised to eject the spent vantage to the latter. Improvements 
cartridge cases. The Maxim gun con- in the artillery itself, however, re- 
sists of two portions : (1) the recoil- stored the balance and the M. G has 
ing, which moves backwards with too small a range to compete with the 
each explosion, and so opens the heavier ordnances. They have estab- 
breech, and which is forced back fished themselves as a support to in- 
again by a fusee spring ; and (2) the fantry, in that they can rapidly add 
non-recoiling portion. The non- to intensity of firing, and owing to 
recoiling portion consists of (i.) a gun- ease of concealment, add the element 
metal barrel casing, which holds water of surprise. They may cover an 

for cooling pur - - or an exposed flank, or be 

openings (used jadiness against cavalry or a 

drawing off, r ■ ■ ittack. The range is usually 

steam to eset ■ to 1200 yds. for most effeo- 

packed with a . -k, and guns are used ,in 

tho ejector tube through which sections, being placed 25 yds. apart., 
empty cartridge cases are expelled Machines, Automatic, self-moving 
from the gun; and (ii.) the breech machines. No contrivance is quite iu- 
casing, composed of two side and one dependent of an external moving 
bottom plates, closed by a cover and principle; it has to be wound up, or 
a rear cross-piece, and containing the stoked, or otherwise acted upon at 
buffer spring, resistance piece, and certain intervals. The word auto- 



Machynlleth 

inatic is applied by common consent 
to machines in which a simple. action 
on the part o£ the operator is followed 
by a comparatively complicated series 
of movements on the part of the 
machine. Tims the penny-in-the-slot 
or automatic sweetmeat delivery 
machine, requires the placing of a 
penny in the slot, when the mechan- 
ism performs the movements neces- 
sary to deliver the sweetmeat to the 
customer. In its simplest form the 
machine is actuated by the weight of 
the penny after rolling down an in- 
clined plane being applied to one end 
of a lever, the energy being just suffi- 
cient to disengage a catch in such a 
way that tho tray containing the 
sweetmeat is thrust forward by a 
spring or is released for an outward 
pull by the operator. Fraud is to an 
extent prevented by the channel for 
the coin being just large enough to 
receive it, and by so adjusting tho 
lever that a weight less than that of 
an average penny fails to move it. The 
term automatic is also applied to de- 
vices where work usually requiring 
human agency is performed by the 
machine, as in the automatic cash 
register, where certain amounts of 


by tbo operator, tints tending to pre- 
vent fraud. For machines devised to 
imitate certain actions of a human 
person for exhibition purposes, see 
Automaton. 

Machynlleth, a pari. bor. and par. 
of Montgomeryshire, Wales, on R. 
Dovey, 101 m. from Dolgelly. Manu- 
factures include flannels and coarse 
woollen fabrics. There arc slate- 
quarries and lead -mines. Owen Glen - 
dower summoned a parliament here 
in 1402. Pop. (1911) 1945. 

Maoieowice, or Maciejowice, a tn. 
of Siedlce prov., Poland, Russia, 
on the Vistula, 45 m. from Warsaw. 
Koseiuszko was defeated here by 
I ho Russians (1794). 

Mcllwraith, Sir Thomas (1835- 
1900), an Australian statesman and 
oivil engineer, bom in Ayr, Scotland. 
Emigrating to Victoria (1854), he 
entered the Queensland parliament 
(1S69); was premier from 1879-83, 
and annexed British New Guinea 
to Queensland. In 1888 he was 
premier for a short time, and the 
dispute arose with the governor 


93, retiring to England in 1895 
through ill-health. 

Macintosh, Charles (1766-1813), a 


Mackay 

Scottish chemist and_ inventor of 
' ' ’ introduced 

f lead from 
) first alum 
I, and ob- 
tained a patent (1825) for converting 
malleable iron into steel, helping 
Neilson to bring his ‘ hot-blast ’ pro- 
cess into use (1828). Ho took out a 
patent for his ‘ mackintosh ’ oloth in 
1823. See Memoir by G. Macintosh. 

Mack, Karl Freiherr von Leiberich 
(1752-1828), an Austrian general. 
He entered the army in 1770, fought 
against the Turks, and became fleld- 
marshal in 1797, commanding the 
Neapolitans against the French. He 
took Rome, but failed to hold it, and 
was defeated by Champiouet, giving 
himself up to tho French. Escaping 
from Paris (1800), he fought against 
the French under Napoleon, but was 
beaten on the R. Iller and at Ulm 
(1805). He was imprisoned in 
Austria, but pardoned (1819). See 
Raumer, Hist. Taschenbuch, 1873: 
Thiers, Hist, du Consulat, 1S4S-G3; 
Nouvclic Bio//. Gin.; StrcQteur (Jan. 
1907). 

of 

on 

. sugarregion. Coalisfonnd. Pop. 4000. 
j Mackay, Alexander Murdoch (1849- 
! 90), a Scottish missionary, sent to 
Uganda by the C.M.S. (1S76) as a 
mechanical engineer. He laboured 
there from 1878 till his death. See 
Life by his sister (1899). 

Maokay, Charles OS14-S9), a Scot- 
tish poet, editor of the Glasgow Argus 
(1S44-47), the Illustrated London 
News (1852-59), special correspondent 
at New York to the Times during 
the American Civil War (1862-65), 
revealing the Fenian conspiracy. His 
works include : The Salamnndrine, 
1842; Voices from the Crowd, 1846; 
Eneria, 1850; Under Green Leaves, 
1857; various prose works, and many 
popular songs, such as * The Good 
Time Coming,’ ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! ’ 
(see Collected Songs, 1859). Marie 
Corelli is his son’s step-daughter. Sec 
his Through the Long Dag, 1S87; 
Standard (Jan. 3), 1890. 

Maokay, Hugh (e. 1640-92), a Scot- 
tish general, fought for Charles II. 
after the Restoration (1660), and then 
for France against Holland. He mar- 
ried a Dutch lady (1673), and later 
attached himself to William of Orange 
(1689), ' ' • ' Ung- 
land. M. 

was de He 

servod in Ireland (1691), and fell 
fighting in Flanders at Steinkerk. See 
Life by J. Mackay, 1S3G ; Burnet’s 
Own Times, 1724-34; Napier’s Claver- 
house, about 1834. 

Maokay, John William (1831-1902), 


II 
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an American capitalist, called the 
* Silver King.’ He emigrated from 
Ireland to New York (1840), moved 
to California in 1851, and to Nevada 
in 1852. He bought many shares 
(1873) in the Bonanza mines of the 
Comstock Lode, and after disappoint- 
ments became very rich. With Flood 
and other partners he established the 
Bank of Nevada in San Francisco. In 
1884, with J. G. Bennett, he formed 
the Commercial Cable Company and 
the Postal Telegraph Company, to 
fight Jay Gould and the Western 
Union. 

Maokay, Robert, ‘ Rob Donn,’ or 
Robert Calder (1714-88), a Gaelic 
bard, at first a herdsman, later 
steward to Lord Reay. He enlisted 
in the army (Sutherland Highlanders) 
(1759-67). Hie poems are among the 
best Id Gaelic literature. The trans- 
lated ones include : Two Lovesongs to 
Annie Morrison ; The Highlander’s 
Return ; The Song of Winter ; A 
Poem on Death. See Memoir pre- 


ous shrub (order Acanthaceie), now 
included in the genus Asystasia. It is 
grown in greenhouses, and if kept 
dry in winter and pruned im- 
mediately after flowering, it pro- 
duces an abundanco of racemes of 
rose-lilac blooms with purple veins. 

Mackeesport, a tn. in Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., close to the great iron 
centre of Pittsburg, with iron and tin 
works of its own. On the Mononga- 
hela R., the borough takes its name 
from a certain John McKee, who was 
formerly a prominent citizen. 

M’Koes Rooks, a vil. of Allegheny 
co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 5 m. from 
Pittsburg, on the Ohio. Coal and 
lumber are shipped. There are car- 
shops, iron and steel works, and glass 
manufs. Pop. (1910) 14,702. 

M’Kendriok, John Gray (6. 1841), a 
Scottish physiologist, born at Aber- 
deen. He is Fuflerian professor of 
physiology at the Royal Institute 
of Great Britain, and president of 
the Physiological Section of the 
British Association. He has pub- 
lished : Animal Physiology ; Life in 
Motion or Muscle Nerve; Science and 
Faith; Christianity and the Sick, and 
various papers on physiological 
acoustics. 

M'Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald (b. 
1863), an English barrister and 
politician, born in London, and edu- 
cated at King's College, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
called to the bar in 1887,andpractised 
till Ids election to parliament in 1895, 
when he became Liberal member for 
N. Monmouthshire, a seat he still 
retains. In 1905 ho became Financial 


Secretary, of the Treasury: in 1907 
president of the Board of Education, 
and in 1 908First Lord of theAdmiralty. 

Mackenzie : 1 . A former ter. of 

N. Canada, now included in the N.W. 
Territories (q.v.). 2. A riv. of N. 

America, originates as the Athabasca 
in British Columbia, and flows over 
600 m. to Lake Athabasca, whence 
it issues as the Slave R., and after a 
course of 240 m. enters the Great 
Slave Lake. As the Mackenzie R., it 
leaves the W. end of the lake and 
flows into the Arctic Ocean, its 
final course being estimated at 
more than 10S0 m. Its most im- 
portant tributaries are the Liard, or 
Mountain R., Peel R., and Benr R., 
from Great Bear Lake ; near its 
mouth it forms an intricate delta. 
This great waterway was first dis- 
covered by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
in 1789. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander (c. 1755- 
c. 1820), a Canadian explorer, bom 
of Scottish parents at Inverness. 
Early in life he emigrated to Canada, 
and for eight years (1781-89) traded 
in fur with the Indians at Lake 
Athabasca. In 1789 he discovered 
the river, which he named after him- 
self. He led an exploring party to the 
Pacific in 1792, and on his return to 
England in 1801, published Voyages 
from Montreal to the Frozen and 
Pacific Oceans. See Chateaubriand, 
Voyages on Amtrique. 

Mackenzie, Alexander (1822-92), a 
Canadian statesman, bora at Dun- 
keld, Perthshire, Scotland. He emi- 
grated to Canada in 1842, and settled 
at Kingston, Ontario, where he be- 
came a builder and contractor. In 
1867, on tlio union of Canada, he was 
elected to the Dominion parliament 
and became leader of the reform 
opposition. In 1873 be organised a 
Liberal ministry and became the first 
Liberal ‘ premier ’ of Canada. On its 
fall in 1878, M. led a brilliant opposi- 
tion for two years. He was a strong 
supporter of the close union of 
Canada and Great Britain, and his 
ministry is said to have been the 
purest experienced by Canada. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell 
(6. 1847), Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, bora atEdinburgh. 
He is a teacher of music, violinist, and 
composer, and the conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society. Among his 
publications are : Colombo ; Rose of 
Sharon ; Jason ; Scollish Rhapsodies ; 
La Belle Dame sans Merci (for 
orchestra) ; incidental music to 
Coriolanus and JAUle Minister, and 
various songs, part songs, anthems, 
etc, 

Mackenzie, Sir George, (1636-91), 
a Scottish lawyer, author, and pob'- 
tician,»born at Dundee. He entered 
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the Scot tisli parliament in 1669 as 
member tor Ross-shire, and became 
king’s advocate in 1677. In spite ot 
Ins professional work, he found time 
for literature, and published: Religio 
Stoici; Moral Essay upon Solitude; 
Moral Gallantry ; Discourse on the 
Laws and Customs of Scotland in 
Matters Criminal ; and Institutions 
of the Laws of Scotland. As criminal 
prosecutor in the days of the 
Covenanters, he earned the nick- 
name of ' bluidy Mackenzie.’ Sec 
Life prefixed to his Collected Works. 

Mackenzie, Henry (1745-1831), a 
novelist, was by profession a solicitor, 
and practised at Edinburgh, being 
the partner ot George Inglis, whom 
he succeeded as crown attorney for 

Sc " \ ' ‘ ■ 

set 

of 

as 

the late sixties he began to compose 
Ms best-known work. The Man of 
Feeling, which was published anony- 
mously in 1771, and attracted much 
attention. Two years later, designed 
as a contrast to the earlier work, 
appeared The Man of the World, 
which was at once prolix and dull. 

Maokenzio, Sir Morell (1837-92), an 
eminent English physician, bom at 
Leytonstone, Essex, and educated 
professionally at the London Hospital 
Medical College, Paris, and Budapest. 
At the London Hospital he held 
successively the posts of medical 
officer, assistant-physician and phy- 
sician from 1S60 till 1874, when 
lie resigned. The London Throat 
Hospital was founded hy him in 
1863, and his skill as a laryngologist 
led to his attending the Emperor 
Frederick III. of Germany in his 
fatal illness. His most important 
publications are : The Use of the 
Laryngoscope ; Essay on Growths in 
the Larynx ; The Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs, etc. Sec Life by 
Haweis, 1893. 

Mackenzie, William Lyon (1795- 
1861), a leader of Canadian rebellion 
of 1837-38, horn at Dundee, Scotland. 
Emigrated to Canada in 1820 and 
settled at Queenstown, where he be- 
came a journalist and edited a news- 
paper entitled the Colonial Advocate, 
in wMcli he took an extreme stand 
against the government. In 1828 he 
was elected to the legislature, but was 
expelled for alleged libel on the 
ministry. He visited the United 
States in 1829, and was sent to Eng- 
land in 1832 as the delegate ot his 
party, to appeal against certain 
abuses. In 1834 he became mayor of 
Toronto and founded the Canadian 
Alliance Society. In 1837 he led the 
rebels in the insurrection of Upper 
Canada . They were, however, utterly 


defeated, and M. escaped to the 
United States till 1849, when the 
Canadian government granted an 
amnesty to all who had taken part in 
the rebellion, enabling him to return 
to Toronto. See Life by Lindsay, 
1862. 

Mackerel, the popular name g.ven 
to all members of the Scombridre, a 
family of teleostean fishes inhabiting 
the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific 
Oceans. They are fusiform fishes, 
covered with smal] scales, or occa- 
sionally with a naked skin surface ; 
the eyes are lateral ; the teeth weli- 
deveioped; there are two dorsal fins 
and generally finlets ; the pseudo- 
brancliice are well developed, and the 
air-bladder is small, or may ho miss- 
M. are widely dis- 
jreatly valued as 
colour is reddish, 
ng a larger supply 
of blood and nerves than is the case 
with other fishes, and their tempera- 
ture also is several degrees Mgher. 
The back is marked by alternate 
hands of black and green, and the 
! sides are brilliantly iridescent. In 
habit these fishes are generally 
pelagic and spawn in the open sea; 
they travel at considerable speed. 
Scomber scombrus, the common M., 
found in the N. Atlantic, has no air- 
bladder; S. pneumatophorus has an 
air-bladder. Th ynnus, the tunnies, 
also belong to this family, Th. 
thynnus, the largest species, reacMng 
a length of 10 ft. ; Th. pelamys, the 
bonito, pursues flying-fish, and other 
species of this genus are provided 
with long pectoral fins and are called 
hy sailors * albacores.’ Allied genera 
include Petamys , Cybimn, Acantho- 
cybium, and Rhachicentron. Fossil 
forms of Scombridre arc found in the 
Eocene and Miocene strata. 

Mackinac, the name of the strait 
which separates Lakes MicMgan and 
Huron in N. America. Mackinac Is. 
stands in the strait, its cliief town 
being Mackinac, a resort during the 
summer months. Pop. (of town) 
about 1200. 

M'Kinley, " • 

Alaska, N. An 
point in that 

height of over 20,000 ft., with glaciers 
on every side. Dr. Cook laid claim 
to having ascended the mountain in 
1906, hut in June 1913, a party led by 
Archdeacon Hudson Stuck accom- 
plished the feat. 

M'Kinley, William (1843-1901), the 
25th president of the U.S.A., born at 
Niles, Ohio. When the Civil War 
broke out, he enlisted as a private 
in the OMo volunteer infantry. At 
the end of the war he returned home 
to study law. He identified himself 
with the Republican party, and 
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rapidly became known as an able 
speaker. In 1876 he was elected to 
Congress; here his keen protectionist 
views and his hard work and enthu- 
siasm made him a marked man. In 
1889 he was Bepublican leader in the 
House of Representatives, and chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; as such he introduced and 
carried the great Tariff measure of 
1 890, known as theMTIinler Tariff. In 
1891 became governor of Ohio, which 
he held till 1895. In 1896 he was 
elected president of the republic, and 
again in 1900. The Spanish- American 
War was the chief event of his first 
term of office. He visited the city of 
Buffalo (Now York) to deliver a 
public address, a great reception was 
held for the president on the day 
following. A Pole, Leon Czolgosz, 
fired at the president with a revolver. 
Ho died from the effects of his 
wounds a few days later. His assassin 
was said to bo an anarchist, and was 
executed in October 1901. 

Mackintosh, Sir James (1765-1832), 
a philosopher, studied medicine and 
took his degree in 1787. Eight years 
later he was called to the bar, and 
from 1818 until 1824 was professor of 
law and general politics at Bailey- 
bury. For several years he sat in the 
House of Commons. Ho became 
known in 1791 through his Vindicim 
Qalliccc , which was a reply to Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
He was the author of many works. 


writings. There is a biography by 
his sod, R. J. Mackintosh, 1836. 

Macklin, Charles (1697-1797), an 
actor, began his theatrical career 
about 1725, and in his profession at- 
tained to a high position, one of his 
most successful impersonations being 
Shylock. He acted mainly at Covent 
Garden until his retirement from the 
stage in 1789. He wrote many plays, 
and produced most of them himself. 
In 1759 he produced Love A la mode 
at Drury Lane, in which he acted with 
his daughter Charlotte. This and 
The Man of the World, played at 
Covent Garden in 1781, were his most 
successful plays. There are biogra- 
phies by F. A. Congreve (1798), and 
Judge Parry (1891). 

Maoknight, James (1721-1800), a 
Scottish clergyman, a native of 
Irvine, Ayrshire, was educated at 
Glasgow and Leyden. In 1753 he was 
ordained minister at Maybole, Ayr- 
shire, and finally became a minister 
in Edinburgh (1772). His chief works 
are : A Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
1756; The Truth of "'- — 
1763; and A New . 
of all the Apostolica 


Maclagan, William Dalrymple 
(1826-1910), an English ecclesiastic, 
bom in Edinburgh, and educated at 
Edinburgh and Cambridge. He began 
his career in the Indian army from 
1847-52, and after being ordained to 
the ministry was made rector of 
Newington, then vicar of St. Mary 
Abbot, Kensington, and in 1878 
bishop of Lichfield. In 1891 he was 
appointed to the see of York. Among 
his literary works may be mentioned 
his Pastoral Letters and Synodal 
Charges, 1891, and his joint editor- 
ship of The Church and the Ape. 

Maolaren, Alexander (1826-1910), 
was a native of Glasgow. He was ap- 
ointed minister of Portland Chapel, 
outhampton, in 1846, and of the 
Union Chapel, Manchester, in 1885. 
He wrote numerous books, most of 
them dealing with Bible subjects and 
explanations of the same. One .of his 
chief works is Expositions of Holy 
Scripture, 1904-10. 

Maolaren, Ian, see Watson, Rev. 
John. 

Madaurin, Colin (1698-1746). a 
Scottish mathematician, was a native 
of Ealmodan in Argyllshire. He was 
educated at Glasgow University, and 
in 1717 was appointed professor of 
mathematics at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and in 1719 while on a 
visit to London, was made a member 
of the Royal Society. His next ap- 
pointment was to the chair of mathe- 
matics at Edinburgh University in 
1726. He was also instrumental in 
preparing the defences of Edinburgh 
against the Pretender in 1745. He 
followed closely on the lines of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and is remembered 
for his contributions to science with 
regard to the principles of fluxion 
which helped to explain the theory of 
the tides. Among bis writings are: 
Treatise on Fluxions, 1742; An 
Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philo- 
sophical Discoveries, 1748. 

Made, in crystallography, a term 
used for the phenomenon otherwise 
known as twinning. This occurs when 
two crystals have a common face and 
are so disposed that one may be 
brought into the position of the other 
by rotation about an axis called the 
twin-axis. The term was once 
generally used, but is now only found 
with any frequency among French 
writers. The mineral known as 
chiastolite, consisting of aluminium 
silicate with magnesium and iron, is 
also called M. It is commonly used 
for making beads for rosaries. 

M’Lean: 1. A tn. of Clarence co., 
New South Wales, on the Clarence R., 
28 m. N.E. of Grafton. Pop. 1500. 2. 

* co. of Dakota, U.S.A., having for 
western boundary the R. Missouri. 
Maclean, Kaid, General Sir Harry 
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Aubrey de (b. 1848), a son o£ Andrew 
M. of the Macleans o{ Drimnin. He 
became instructor to the Moorish 
army, under the late Sultan, and 
accompanied him on his expeditions. 
Later he became colonel of the Sultan 
of Morocco’s bodyguard, and in July 
1807, while on a mission f ' 
Sultan, was captured by Rail 
held prisoner for seven mon 
was released on a ransom of 
and decorated by the British 
ment for services rendered. 

Macleania, a genus of trailing 
shrubs (order Vaccmiaceso) with 
yellow and scarlet cylindrical flowers, 
grown in greehouses in hanging 
baskots. 

Maolehose, Mrs. Agnes (1759-1841), 
was a native of Glasgow. She was 
.separated from her husband, and at 
Edinburgh became acquainted with 
Robert Burns, who wrote to her as 
‘ Clarinda,’ and dedicated lyrics to 
her. Their correspondence was after- 
wards published. 

M’Lelian, George Brinton (1826-85), 
an American general and politician, 
born at Philadelplda, and graduated 
at West Point in 1840. He served in 
the Mexican War of 1847-48, and 
after being instructor at West Point, 
and exploring Red R. and Texas, he 
was sent to Europe in 1855 to report 
on military systems as observed dur- 
ing the Crimean War. His report, 
entitled The Annies of Europe, pub- 
lished in 1861, was a brilliant work. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War he 
joined the North. His success in 
winning over Western Virginia led to 
his appointment as commander of the 
army of the Potomac, which he 
organised, and with which he captured 
Yorktown in 1862. He was general- 
in-chief of the armies from 1861 to 
1862, when lie defeated Lee at Antio- 
t-am. Lincoln then relieved him of 
the chief command, and he resigned 
his commission in 1864. in the same 
year he was the defeated Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency, 
and was governor of Hew Jersey from 
1878 to 1881. He died at Orange in 
New Jersey. See his book entitled 
M'Lellan’s Oum Story, 1886. 

M'Lennan.John Ferguson (1827-81), 
,a sociologist, born at Inverness, and 
educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1857 he was called to the bar, and 
for a time filled an appointment as 
draughtsman of Scottish parliamen- 
tary bills. He spent a great deal of 
time in research work on the custom 

' ■ ■’ ' ‘ re, and is the 

o the origin of 
■ . in Marriage 
Ceremonies, 1865;’ reprinted in Kin- 
ship in Ancient Greece. 

Macleod, Henry Dunning (1821- 


1902), a political economist, bom in 
Edinburgh, and educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. • He was called to the bar 
in 1849, but spent most of his time in 
studying political economy and fin- 
ance. He was an authority on bills of 
exchange law's, and on other larva 


'4; A History of Bank- 
ing in Great Britain, 1896 ; Indian 
Currency, 1898. 

Macleod, Merman (1812-72), a Scot- 
tish author and minister, a native of 
Campbeltown, Argyllshire. He was 
educated at Glasgow University, and 
studied divinity in Edinburgh, be- 
coming a minister at Loudon in Ayr- 
shire (1838). In 1843 he went to Dal- 
keith, and in 1852 to the Barony 
Church, Glasgow, as minister. In 
1857 he became chaplain to Queen 
Victoria. Among his literary works 
are: Eastieard, 1866; and Peeps at 
the Far East, 1871; as well as articles 
in Good U'ords, which he edited (18G0 
et sea.). See Memoir by Donald M., 
1876. 

Maclise, Daniel (1806-70), a painter, 
came from Cork to London in 1827, 
and acquired fame as a portrait- 
painter. He was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy in 1840, and sub- 
sequently refused the presidency of 
that institution. In the late fifties he 
painted two magnificent, frescoes in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords. He is. perhaps, most popularly 
known for the long series of character 
sketches of notable folk which he 
contributed to Fraser's Magazine, 
(1830-38). which have been collected 
under the title of The Maclise Por- 
trait Gallery. 

Maclura aurantiaca, or Osage 
Orange, a hardy deciduous spiny 
tree, with bright green, egg-shaped 
leaves and heads of inconspicuous 
flowers, which are followed in its N. 
American home by large orange-like 
fruit; its slimy juice was used by the 
N. American Indians to smear their 
faces. 

MaoMahon, Marie Edme Patrice 
Maurice de (1808-93), Duke of Ma- 
genta, and marshal of France, and 
second president of the third republic, 
born at Sully, Scine-et-Loire, France, 
of Irish descent. Graduated at the 
military school of St,. Cyr, and served 
iu the Algiers campaign of 1830. In 
1835 he went to the Crimea, and took 
part in the operations against Se- 
bastopol, successfully assaulting 
Malakoff. On the outbreak of the war 
with Austria' " ' '' " 

himself at th ’ ' 1 

again at the 
187 0 he was 
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and at Worth. In 1871 lie was called 
to the army of Versailles to recover 
Paris from the commnne, and on 
Thiers’ resignation in 1873, he was 
elected president of France, resigning 
six years later. Consult Daudet, Le 
■marichal de M‘ Mahon, and Lafarge, 
Histoire compute de M‘ Mahon. 

MacMaster, John Bach (6. 1852), an 
American historian and engineer, 
bom at Brooklyn, New York, and 
educated at the college of New York, 
where he afterwards became instruc- 
tor of English. From 1877-83 ho was 
instructor of civil engineering in 
Princeton University, and then be- 
came professor of American history 
at the Pennsylvania University. In 
1905 he became president of the 
American Historical Association. His 
publications include : History of the 
People of the U.S. (8 vols.): Bridge 
and Tunnel Centres; Beniamin Frank- 
lin as a Man of Letters ; U'ilh the 
Fathers, etc.; and he is a contributor 
to scientific periodicals, and to the 
Cambridge Modem History. 

Macmillan, a well-known English 
publishing house, founded at Cam- 
bridge in 1844 by the brothers Daniel 
and Alexander M. In 1857 the elder 
brother died and the business was 
carried on by Alexander alone. He 
transferred it to London in 1858, and 
with the increase of trade, opened a 
branch in New York (1869). F. 0. 
Macmillan, a son of Daniel, subse- 
quently became director of Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., London, and of Mac- 
millan & Co., New York, and G. A. 
Macmillan, a son of Alexander be- 
came a member of the firm in 1879. 
In 1893 the business was converted 
into a limited liability company. In 
1901 a publishing centre for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon was started in 
Bombay. Among the firm’s literary 
undertakings are the Golden Treas- 
ury Series, and the Globe editions. 

Maomillan, Alexander (1818-96), a 
founder of the well-known publishing 
firm of the name, and a publisher of 
the ‘ old school,’ whose intimate 
association with the literary men of 
his time has been made the subject of 
a memoir. He was of Scottish birth, 
and after some provincial experience, 
he opened a publishing business with 
his brother Daniel, which has now a 
world-wide reputation. 

Macmillan, Daniel (1813-57), the 
cider brother of the above and senior 
partner of the business of the name 
which was afterwards so successfully 
carried on by Alexander M. He began 
life as an assistant to a bookseller in 
Cambridge, in whose house he learnt 
his trade and acquired a taste for 
literature. M. combined a keen com- 
mercial instinct with a genuine love 
of books for their own sake. The 


Macmillans began by specialising in 
technical and educational works, and 
the firm still holds important copy- 
rights in books of this class. A great 
factor in the early success of the busi- 
ness was the publication of Kingsley’s 
works and Tom Brovm’s Schooldays. 

Macmillan, Hugh (1833-1903), a 
Scottish author and divine, a native 
of Aberfeldy, and was educated at 
Edinburgh University. He was 
minister of the Free Church at Kirk- 
michael, of St. Peter’s Church in 
Glasgow, and of the Free West Church, 
Greenock (1878-1901). ne wrote : 
First Forms of Vegetation. 1861; Bible 
Teachings in Nature, 1867; The True 
Vine, 1871; The Poetry of Plants, 
1902; The Touch of Ood and other 
Sermons, 1903. 

Macmonnies, Frederick (6. 1863), an 
American sculptor, born in Brooklyn, 
New York. At the age of seventeen 
he was apprenticed to A. St.. Gaudens, 
and in 1884 he went to Europe and 
studied under Falguidre in Paris, 
opening a studio of his own within the 
space of a couple of years. His statue 
of ‘ Diana ’ was honourably men- 
tioned in the Salon of 1889, and his 
‘ Bacchante ’ (Salon, 1894) was pur- 
chased for the Luxembourg. Speci- 
mens of his work are the Washington 
Memorial Arch, New York city; 
‘Nathan Hail’in City Hail Park; Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn (statues), and 
‘ Sir Harry Vane ’ in the new Boston 
Public Library. He is also a skilful 
painter. 

Maonnghtcn.Sir William Hay (1793- 
1841), a diplomatist, educated at 
Charterhouse, he went to India (1809) 
as a cadet under the E. India Com- 
pany. Ho devoted himself to the 
study of oriental languages and cus- 
toms, and published several works on 
Hindu law. M. was appointed gover- 
nor of Bombay, September 1841, hut 
before he could assume office he was 
murdered by the rebel Afghan chiefs 
on the Seeah Sung plain. 

Macnamara, Thomas James 
(6. 1861), an educationalist and 

politician, bom at Montreal, and 
educated at St. Thomas’s School, 
Exeter. From 1876-92 he was a 
teacher at Exeter, Huddersfield, and 
Bristol, and in 1 896 became president 
of the National Union of Teachers. 
At the General Election of 1S95 be 
contested Deptford (Radical), and in 
1907 became parliamentary secretary 
to the Local Government Board, 
being transferred to the Admiralty 
in 190S. He has published many 
books on educational methods : 
Schools and Scholars ; Schoolmaster 
Sketches ; Tariff Reform and the 
Worldng Man, etc., and is a constant 
contributor to magazines and daily 
journalism. 
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MaoneiU, Hector (1746-1818), a 
Scottish poet; passed tus early youth 
in the neighbourhood of Loch 
Lomond, but afterwards had an ad- 
venturous career in the British West 
Indies. Much of his life was spent in 
Jamaica, and towards the end he re- 
tired to Edinburgh, where lie died. 
M.’s chief work is Ff’t’H and Jean, but 
his songs are even better remembered. 

MacNeill. John Gordon Swift 
(6. 1849), an Irish politician, born at 
Dublin, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Christ -Church, 
Oxford. From 1882-88 he was pro- 
fessor of constitutional and criminal 
law at King's Inn, Dublin. Took silk 
in 1893, and in 1906 was commended 
by Campbell - Bannerman in the 
House of Commons for procuring the 
abolition of flogging in the navy. 
Since 1887 he has represented S. 
Donegal as a Nationalist. He has 
published : The Irish Parliament, 
what it was and what it did ; Titled 
Corruption ; English Interference with 
Irish Industries, etc. 

v -v. — — untv seat of 

is, U.S.A., 60 m. 

” . , engaged chiefly 

in the manuf. of stoneware. Pop. 
(1910) 5774. 

Maeon : 1. The cap. of the dept, 
of SaOne-ct-Loiro, France, on the 
It. SaGne, and at this particular 
spot the river is crossed by a bridge 
of twelve arches. The interesting 
features of the town are the ruins of 
a cathedral and the church of St. 
Peter in Romanesque style. Its 
ancient name was Matisco, and it was 
the birthplace of Lamartine. It 
trades chiefly in wine. Pop. 19,000. 
2. The cap. of Bibb co., Georgia, 
U.S.A., on the Ockmulgee R., 80 m. 
S.E. of Atlanta, and is a great railway 

centre, t* " '"’-.thoiic 

College, and 

Mercer t also 

mannfs. flour and iron goods. Pop. 
(1910) 40,665. 

Macpherson, James (1736-96), a 
man of letters, began at an early age 
to write poetry. In 1762-63 he pub- 
lished two poems, Fingal and Ternora, 
which he stated were translations 
from the Gaelic of Ossian. The works 
attracted much attention, but pre- 
sently the critics cast doubts upon 
the source, and a prolonged con- 
troversy took place. M. seems not to 
have been seriously concerned at the 
charge of forgery, and made no parti- 
cular effort to rebut it. M., in 1775, 
edited Original Papers containing the 
Secret History of Great Britain from 
the Restoration to the Accession of 
George I. See Boswell’s Johnson, 
passim. 

Maoquarie : 1. A bay of Tasmania, 
on the W. coast ; forms an im- 
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portant harbour. 2. An island in the 
S. Pacific, belongs to New Zealand, 
and is a centre for seal fishing. Area 
170 sq. m. 3. A riv. of New South 
Wales, formed by the junction of the 
Fish and Campbell streams, and after 
a course of 350 m. joins the Darling R. 

Macrauchenia, an extinct animal 
with horse-like skull, tapir-like nasal 
bones, llama-like neck, and teeth 
partly horse-like and partly rhino- 
ceros-like ; found in S. American 
later tertiaries. 

Macready, William Charles (1793- 
1 S7 3). an actor; made his first appear- 
ance in the provinces in 1810, and six 
years later played in London, where 
his Richard III. made him popular. 
He held a high position in his pro- 
fession until his retirement in 1S51. 
A great, powerful, and intelligent 
actor, he was not an amiable man, 
nor happy, as may be gathered from 
tils Diary, a new edition of which 
appeared in 1912. 

Macrinus, M. Opilius Severus, Em- 
peror of Rome (217-218 A.D.), horn 
at Ctesorea, Mauritania, 164 a.d., of 
humble parentage. At the instigation 
of ins patron, Plantianus, he was ad- 
mitted to the service of the Emperor 
Sept’mus Severus, and after receiv- 
ing several appointments of trust, 
eventually became prefect of the 
preetorians, under Caracalla, an office 
in which he acquitted himself pru- 
dently and honourably. On the death 
of Caracalla he was proclaimed 
emperor. He eventually met his 
death at Cappadocia, and was 
succeeded by Elagabalus. 

Macrobius, Ambrosius Aurelius 
Theodosius, a Roman grammarian 
whose period is uncertain, but who 
probably lived about the beginning 
of the 5th century. Only a compara- 
tively small number of his works are 
extant, amongst which are a com- 
mentary on Cicero’s Dream of 
Scipio, and a collection of essays, 
Satumaliorum conviviorum libri sep- 
lem, the latter incomplete. 

Macrodactyles, a sub-order or tribe 
of the order Grallatores, wading 
birds, characterised by the four 
elongated toes on each foot. M. in- 
cludes the rails, waterhens, and 
coots. The name Macrodaclylus was 
formerly given to a genus of lamelli- 
corn beetles, now merged in Scara- 
beida;. 

Macroom, a tn. in co. Cork, Ire- 
land, on the R. Sullane, 20 m. W. of 
Cork. Pop. (1911) 3800. 

Macropodians, or Macropodidec, a 
family of marsupials or pouched 
animals with large powerful hind 
feet, comprising all the kangaroos. 
The name is also given to sea spiders 
and spider crabs, a family of Oxy- 
rhynohi. 
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Macroura, or Macrura, a group of 
decapod crustaceans, characterised 
by long, broad-swimming tails, and 
including the lobsters, crayfish, 
prawns, and shrimps. 

Macrozamia, a genus of tall ever- 
green perennials (order Cycadaccfe) 
with long, leathery, graceful palm-like 
leaves and bearing scaly ovoid cones. 
They grow well but slowly in a green- 
house, needing liberal watering. 

MacTaggart, William (1S35-1910), 
an artist, the son of a crofter, and 
born in Argyll. His father appren- 
ticed him as dispenser to Dr. 
Buchanan, who encouraged his talent 
for painting and gave him an intro- 
duction to Daniel Macnee. On the 
latter’s recommendation, M. was ad- 
mitted a pupil at the Trustees’ 
Academy, Edinburgh. He first ex- 
hibited at the Scottish Royal Aca- 
demy in 1S55, and afterwards was 
frequently represented at the Royal 
Academy, London. 

Maotan, a prov. of the Philippines, 
consists of a small coral island off the 
E. coast of Cebu. Magellan was 
killed here in 1521. 

Mactra, a genus of widely dis- 
tributed bivalve molluscs, living just 
below the surface of sandy coasts. 
The foot is large and tongue-shaped; 
the syphons are joined together and 
fringed at the ends ; the shell has a 
deep pit to which the internal liga- 
ment of the hinge is attached. The 
shell is triangular in form and almost 
equilateral. It bears a resemblance to 
a kneading trough, hence the generic 
name. 

MacWhirter, John (1839-1911), a 
Scottish painter, born at Inglis Green, 
near Edinburgh. He was a pupil at 
the art school of tho Board of Manu- 
facturers, Edinburgh. He took up 
his abode in London in 1869, and in 
1877 visited the United States and 
painted many fine pictures depicting 
the scenery of California. In 1S79 he 
was elected an A.R.A. and in 1894 
an R.A. Tho most characteristic of 
his works arc his noble Highland 
landscapes, portraying the rugged 
grandeur and beauty of the moors. 
Perhaps his best-known picture is 
* June in the Austrian Tyrol ’ in the 
Tate Gallery, London. Other 
examples of his work are : ' Loch 
Katrine,’ * The Lord of the Glen,’ 
‘ The Silver Strand,’ ‘ The Track of 
the Hurricane,’ etc. 

Madagascar, an island lying off the 
S.E. coast of Africa, about 250 m. 
from the mainland, from which it 
is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel. It is 980 m. long and its 
extremo width is 360 m., with an 
area of 228,000 sq. m., excluding de- 
pendent Islands. It is the third 
largest island in the world. The in- 


terior is traversed by a mountain 
range, rising in some places to over 
10,000 ft., from which numerous 
rivers flow E. and W. Extinct 
volcanoes and hot springs are found 
in various parts of the island, the 
highest peak being Ankarabra (over 
9000 ft.) in the N.E. The chief har- 
bours are Diego Suarez, Tamatave, 
Antongil Ba 3 % Nosse - B6, Port 
Radama, and the hays of Betsitoka 
and Bombeloke (or Majunga). Vege- 
tation is luxuriant, and the island is 
clothed, in many districts with dense 
forests which supply valuable timber, 
such as ebony, mahogany, rosewood, 
etc., besides raffia paims, gums, and 
rubber trees. Many rare varieties of 
orchids and ferns are found, and a 
peculiar feature is the traveller’s tree 
( Ravenala madagascariensis ). Fruits 
abound, and include mangoes, tama- 
rinds, bananas, lemons, bread-fruit, 
and ground nuts, and coffee, cocoa, 
sugar-cane, hemp, and vanilla arc 
cultivated to a considerable extent. 
The climate is salubrious for about 
half the year, but during the rainy 
season it is unhealthy for Europeans. 
The highest mean temperature (80°) 
occurs at Diego Suarez, and the 
average rainfall is about 28 in., but 
in the S. it may exceed 40 in. Hurri- 
canes and thunderstorms are preva- 
lent and severe. The country is rich 
in minerals, gold, manganese, lignite, 
silver, zinc, antimony, copper, iron, 
lead, and precious stones being found, 
but the resources are practically 
undeveloped. The fauna includes 
many curious animalB, such as the 
aye-aye und lemur, but is devoid of 
the larger carnivora. There are over 
240 species of birds, many of brilliant 
plumage, and also several varieties 
of chameleons. Fossils of extinct 
animals, birds, and reptiles have been 
found, including the IBpyomis, 
Mulleromis, hippopotami, and a 
gigantic dinosaur. The chief exports 
consist of animal products, rubber, 
hides, live animals, fibres, textiles, 
grains, and gold, and amount to 
nearly £2,000,000 annually, whilo 
theimports reach a total of £1,500,000. 
There are very few good roads, but 
there is railway communication be- 
tween Antananarivo, the capital 
(pop. 94,813), and Brickaville on the 
E. coast, which is being extended to 
the port of Tamatave. From this 
town there is also a line to Irondra. 
Palanquins are used as a means of 
conveyance for short distances. The 
population is made up of many 
different tribes, the Hovas being the 
chief. They present many character- 
istics of the South Sea islanders ; are 
of fine physique and strongly propor- 
tioned, and active in habit. They in- 
habit the centre of the island and 
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profess Protestant Christianity aa 
their religion, but retain many of 
their old-time superstitions and cus- 
toms. The Hovas differ considerably 
from the other tribes — the Sihanakas, 
Ibaras, Betslleos, and the Sakalavas 
■ — whose features are African. Pop. 
of island 3,054,058. M. was known 
to Ptolemy under the name " of 
Menuthias, and it is certain that 
there were Arab settlements over a 
thousand years ago, for traces of 
Arab occupation are evident to-day 
in the Malagasy language. Marco 
Polo mentioned it, but the first 
known European to land on its shores 
was Diaz, tlio Portuguese, who 
visited the island in 1500. Later the 
Dutch and then the French estab- 
lished small ports in different parts 
of the country, which was ultimately 
brought under French control in 1 89 fi . 
Queen fianavalona III. was deposed 
and exiled to Algeria. She had reigned 
since 1883. The island is now ad- 
ministered by a governor-general. In 
nineteen provinces there are civil ad- 
ministrators, and in five provinces 
military officers conduct affairs. 
Natives are employed in minor ports 
in both military and civil govern- 
ment. Education is now compul- 
sory between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. Since the French occupa- 
tion of 1896 the country has con- 
tracted a debt of £4,200,000, mainly 
for the purpose of public works. 

Madaras : 1. A vil. of Hungary in 
the comitat of B&cs-Bodrog. 41 m. 
S.W. of Szegedin. Pop. 5000. 2. A 
vil. of Hungary in the comitat of 
Great Cmnania, a few miles S.E. of 
the Theiss. Pop. 8000. 

Madava Rao, Sir Raja T. (1829-91), 
an Indian administrator, was born 
at Combacouum in Madras; prime 
minister of Travancore in 1857. lie 
also acted for several years as ad- 
ministrator of the state of Baroda 
during the minority of the Gaekw ■ 
He displaj’ed the most broad-mind 
and liberal views, although he 
mained a faithful Bralunan and < 
all in his power to encourage and pro- 
mote social and political reforms. 

Maddaloni, a tn. of Italy in the 
prov. of Caserta, 15 m. N.N.E. of 
Naples; it is supposed to bo built 
on the site of the ancient Suessula. 
There is a splendid aqueduct near by, 
which was built by Charles III. to 
convey water to the cascades in the 
gardens at Caserta. Pop. 21,000. 

Madden,- Sir Frederick (1801-73), an 
archaeologist, devoted himself to the 
study of Norman, French, and Anglo- 
Saxon, and collated the manuscripts 
of Credmon for the University of 
Oxford, 1825. He was keeper of the 
manuscripts at the British Museum, 
1837-66. He made many important 


contributions to palmographio litera- 
ture, and edited flavetok ihe Dane, 
1828; Layamon’s Brut, 1847, and, in 
conjunction with Josiah Forshnll, 
Wiclif’s Bible, 1S50. 

Madder, the name given to several 
species of the genus Rubia. Dyers’ 
M. (JS. tinctorum) is a trailing or 
climbing annual, and its root from 
early times has been extensively used 
for the production of a wide range 
of dyes, notably Turkey red, all of 
winch are very stable. Synthetic dyes 
have now almost entirely superseded 
it. See Rubia. 

Madeira, the only important island 
of an archipelago of volcanic origin, 
situated some 400 m. from the N.W. 
coast of Africa. M. is one mass of 
basalt, rising with a steep ascent 
from S. and N. towards the interior, 
the highest point being Red Peak 
(6165 ft.). The declivities of the 
mountain masses are furrowed by 
deep and generally narrow valleys 
and depressions, traversed by streams 
of clear water. The coast-line is bold 
and rocky, with good natural har- 
bours. The climate is remarkably 
mild and equable, and for this reason 
M. is much resorted to by consump- 
tive invalids, especially from Eng- 
land. The soil Is fertile, and there are 
vineyards and orchards, producing 
choice wines and fruits, but tlio vine- 
yards, once very extensive, have at 
times suffered greatly from the 
ravages of the oidium, and in late 
years sugar plantations have to a 
considerable extent replaced thorn. 
Cochineal is also an important pro- 
duct. The commerce with England is 
considerable, the principal export 
being ‘ Madeira ’ wine. M. was dis- 
covered about 1420 by Zarco and 
soon afterwards settled by the Portu- 
guese, to whom it still belongs. 
Funchal, the capital, is in regular 
communication with Lisbon and 


Maueua vVjut; is uianumui.ureu iu 
the Madeira Is. from a mixture of 
black and white grapes; when vinted 
separately these grapes produce 
Tinta and Verdelho wines. High-class 
wines known as Buai, Sercial. and 
Malmsey are also manufactured in 
Madeira. The vines were brought 
from Cyprus or Crete in the 15th 
century; in 1852 they were totally 
destroyed by the oidium disease, but 


13.500. 

Madeley, a par. of Shropshire, Eng- 
land, stands on the Severn, 14 m. 
E.S.E. of Shrewsbury. It has coal 
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and iron mines, and iron foundries. 
Pop. (1911) 3006. 

Madhava Acharya (Hind., spiritual 
teacher), a Hindu scholar and philo- 
sopher, lived in the 14th century 
under King Bukka, to whom he acted 
as chief minister and spiritual adviser. 
He became abbot of the monastery 
of Sringiri, and wrote many im- 
portant books on Hindu mythology 
and philosophy. 

Madhopur, India, a vil. in the 
Gurdaspur dist., Punjab, near the 
head-works of the Bari Doab Canal. 
Pop. 1300. 

Madhubani, India, an important 
trading centre in the Darblianga 
dist., Bengal, and was constituted a 
municipality in 1869. Pop. 18,000. 

Madhusudana, Datta (1824-73), a 
Hindu poet, born at Sagandari, 
Bengal, and became a Christian con- 
vert in his youth. He translated 
several of Shakespeare’s plays into 
Hindustani, under the name of 
Michael M. S. Dutt, and was the 
author of Sermista, Ealnavali, and 
other classical dramas. 

Madison: 1. The cap. of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., stands on an isthmus between 
lakes Mcndota and Monona, 82 m. W. 
of Milwaukee, in the middle of a 
beautiful valley. It contains the 
state capitol, university, and other 
important buildings, and has manufs, 
of machinery, boots and shoes, farm- 
ing implements, etc. Pop. (1910) 
25,531. 2. The cap. of Jefferson co., 
U.S.A., stands on the Ohio R., 86 m. 
S.S.E. of Indianapolis. It has flour- 
mills, breweries, pork-packing fac- 
tories, etc. Pop. (1910) 6934. 3. A 
bor. in Moms co.. New Jersey, stands 
on the Lackawanna R., 26 m. W. of 
New York. It is the seat of the Drew 
Theological Seminary, and is famous 
for its rose-culture. Pop. (1910) 4115. 

Madison, James (1751-1836), the 
fourth president of the U.S.A., bom 
at Port Conway, Virginia; graduated 
at Princetown (1772), and afterwards 
studied law. He was appointed a 
member of the Virginia Convention 
(1776), and thenceforth devoted him- 
self to politics. In 1784 ho was elected 
to the Virginia Congress and became 
a zealous advocate of religious free- 
dom. M. was also instrumental in 
forming the convention of 1787 
which drew up the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and was elected to the first 
national Congress. He became a 
leader of the Republican party, and 
held the post of Secretary of State 
during Jefferson’s presidency. He 
was elected president in 1809, and liis 
period of office was a stormy one, its 
chief event being the war with Eng- 
land (1812-14). In 1817 he retired to 
his seat at Montpelier, Virginia, where 
he remained until his death. 


Madison River, one of the head- 
streams of the Missouri, rises in the 
Rocky Mts., Montana, and has a 
course of 230 m. 

Madisonville: 1. The cap. of Hop- 
kins co., Kentucky, U.S.A. ; has coal 
mines, tobacco factories, lumber mills, 
etc. Pop. (1910) 6241. 2. A tn. of 
Hamilton co., Ohio, U.S.A. , 9 m. N.E. 
of Cincinnati. Pop. (1910) 5193. 

Madness, see Insanity. 

Madoc, or Madog, the second son of 
Owen Gwynedd, Prince of Wales. 
Lived in the 12th century. According 
to a Welsh legend, he is said to have 
discovered America about 1170, at 
which time he was forced to fly from 
Wales on account of a rebellion against 
his dynasty, which proved successful. 
He is believed to have sailed on a 
second voyage of discovery, since 
when he was heard of no more. His 
story forms the subject of a poem by 
Southey, entitled Madoc, 1805. 

Madonna (It. for ‘ Our Lady ’), a 
title reserved in the Roman Catholic 
Church for Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
She was the wife of Joseph, a car- 
penter of Nazareth. At His cruci- 
fixion, Jesus commended His mother, 
who was present, to the care of John 
the Apostle. The mention of ' the 
brethren of the Lord ’ indicates that 
she had other children. According to 
apocryphal legend, she was the only 
child of Joachim and Anna, and on 
her death was borne up to heaven in a 
blaze of light. This miracle is annu- 
ally celebrated on Aug. 15, in the 
great Feast of the Assumption. Other 
feasts of the Virgin are the Presenta- 
tion (Nov. 21), the Conception (Dec. 
8), the Purification or Candlemas, the 
Annunciation (Dec. 18), the Visita- 
tion (July 2), and the Nativity of 
Mary (Sept. 8). The Annunciation 
commemorates the visit of the 
archangel Gabriel, who brought the 
tidings of the birth of Our Lord, and 
the Visitation the visit of the Virgin 
to the aged Elizabeth. The doctrines 
of the ‘ Immaculate Conception,’ or 
the sinlessness of Mary, and of 
her perpetual virginity (mi irapSevia), 
were not formally acknowledged by 
the church till the 5th century A.D. 
Inasmuch as Mary is the * Mother of 
God ’ (BeordKos), she has been ex- 
alted, and has grown to be the object 
of profound popular devotion; for by 
virtue of her motherhood she is 
deemed the supreme intercessor with 
her Son. The countless paintings, 
images, and statues of the * Madonna 
and Child ’ are all inspired by the 
thought that through the Virgin the 
human touches the divine. 

Madox, Thomas (1666-1727), a 
legal antiquary; was admitted to the 
Middle Temple, but never called to 
the bar. He ■wrote many valuable 
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works on historical and legal sub- 
jects, notably Formiilare Anglicum, 
or a Collection of Charters, 1702; His- 
tory of the Exchequer, 1711; Firma 
Burgi, 172G; and Barnnia Anglica, 
1736. He was appointed historio- 
grapher royal (1714). 

Madras : 1. A presidency of British 
India, occupying, with the exception 
of Mysore and Coorg, the whole of the 
southern peninsula. Northward its 
boundaries, passing from \Y. to E., 
are N. Kanara, the district of Dhar- 
war, Haidarabad, the Central Prov- 
inces, and Orissa. The coasts are 
flanked by the Western and Eastern 
Ghats, which seem to he little more 
than hills, because between them the 
great central plateau reaches an ele- 
vation of from 1000 to 3000 ft. The 
highest peak is Anjinadi (8850 ft.) in 
Travancore. The Nilgiri Hills are an 
offshoot of the Western Ghats. Be- 
tween Nellore and M. on the E. coast 
is the Lake of Pulicat (37 m. long), 
whilst the narrow coastal strip on the 
W. has its shores indented by several 
lagoons, the largest of which is Cochin 
(120 m.). Along the Malabar coast 
there is an annual rainfall of 150 in., 
but the highlands intercept the rain- 
clouds, so that on their landw'ard side 
the precipitation is as low as 20 in. 
It is below 50 in. in Madura and 
Negapatam, etc. Famines are com- 
paratively frequent, but aro more 
severe in the northern than In the 
southern interior, where rains pass 
over the.Paighat Gap. The three chief 
rivers, the Godavari, Kistna, and 
Kaveri, all rise in the Western Ghats, 
and after a south-easterly course 
empty into the Bay of Bengal. The 
presidency consists of 141,726 sq. m. 
Of these 20,000 are forest lands, teak, 
ebony, and rosewood being the trees 
of highest commercial • 
million acres are sown 
(rice and millet., etc.); 2 
sesamum and other oil 
2,000,000 with cotton. Indigo, to- 
bacco, tea, sugar-cane, and coffee 
are also grown. The chief exports, 
placed in order of value, are raw 
cotton, seeds, rice, and indigo. In 
1911 the exports were estimated at 
£14.000,000, and the imports at half 
that amount. There are five native 
states and twenty-four districts. 
Pondicherri, Karikal, and Yanaon on 
the E. and MahO on the W. coast 
belong to France. M. the capital, 
Godavari, TinnOvelly, and Negapa- 
tam are the chief ports, and other 
towns of importance are Trichinopoli, 
Tanjore, Calicut, Madura, and Salem. 
The staple industries are rice, tobacco, 
fish and coffee curing, and oil and 
indigo pressing. The natives speak 
the Dravidian dialects, Tamil, Telegu, 
etc. Nine-tenths of the population 


(41,405,404 in 1911) are Hindus, the 
remnant being Mohammedans and 
Christians. 2. Cap. of the M. Presi- 
dency, and, indeed, of Southern India, 
and the third largest seaport in the 
country. It stretches some 9 in. along 
the const, and about half that dis- 
tance inland. Though structurally 
the city does not present an imposing 
whole, the Government House, 
Senate House, cathedral, Scottish 
kirk,Pachuynppa’sHall,and Ghepauk 
Palace are all buildings of conspicuous 
architecture. Besides Presidency Col- 
lege — the headquarters of the uni- 
versity — there are six missionary and 
various law, medical, and engineering 
colleges. Both the Madras and Tan- 
jore and the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta lines have their termini 
here. Over half of the foreign trade 
of the presidency passes out through 
the port of M., but its volume is only 
one-ninth that of Calcutta. In George 
To™, the business quarter, there are 
cement and cigar manufactories, and 
cotton-mills, etc. M., or Fort George, 
as it was then called, was founded by 
English factors in 1640. It was taken 
by the French under La Bourdonnais 
in 1746, but given back two years 
later by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
During the Seven Years’ War it was 
again blockaded by the French, this 
time under Lally, but the siege 
ended in failure (1758). Pop. (1911) 
518,660. 

Madrazo y Kuntz, Federico (6. 1815), 
a Spanish historical portrait painter, 
son of the painter Jos6 de 51. He 
studied at Paris under Winterhalter, 
and then became court painter at 
Madrid and professor at the 51adrid 
Academy. In 1873 he was made 
foreign associate of the Beaux-Arts. 
He painted many portraits of noted 


Jerusalem,’ and * 5Iaria Christina as 
a Nun.’ 

Madre de Dios : 1. A riv. in S. 

America, rises in Peru, flows through 
Bolivia, and joins the Beni near its 
junction with the Mainore. The 
total length is about 850 m„ most of 
which is navigable. 2. An archi- 
pelago in W. Patagonia, S. America; 
is separated from the mainland and 
from the islands of Chatham and Han- 
over by Concepcion Strait. 

Madrepora, a genus of white stony 
corals, found from water-level down 
to great depths in the sea. The 
common M. of the Devonshire coast 
is Cargophyllia Cyathns. See Coral. 

Madreporite, a structure possessed 
by certain cchinoderins, as the star- 
fish and sea urchin. It consists of a 
plate perforated with numerous small 
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pores, and serves as the opening of the 
water- vascular system. 

Madrid, the cap. of Spain and of 
the prov. of Madrid. The latter oc- 
cupies the eastern and southern 
slopes of the Guadarrama Mts., 
stretching towards Toledo. The 
Tagus forms the southern boundary 
for some distance. The soil is not 
particularly fertile, the rainfall is 
deficient, and the rivers are used for 
irrigation. The forests in the north- 
eastern part of the province provide 
good timher; in the south-eastern 
district fruit and vegetables are 
grown. The Sierra de Guadar- 
rama contains quarries of granite 
and gypsum. Most of the great rail- 
ways of the country converge in this 
province. Its area is 30S4 sq. in.: 
pop. 845,405, 571,539 of whom 

live in the city of M. The city is 
built on an elevated plateau merg- 
ing into the tablo-lnnd of New Castile. 
The climate is healthy, but oppres- 
sively hot in the summer and bitterly 
cold in the winter. The central pnrt 
of the city is almost a square, for- 
merly surrounded by a wall with five 
gates and eleven doorways, of which 
three only still exist. The Puerta del 
Sol forms the centre of M., the largest 
of all the plazas, with ten streets 
leading from it. A great deal of the 
city is very fine., with well-built 
houses and broad streets; it is the 
largest city in Spain, the chief resi- 
dence of the king, the meeting-place 
of parliament, the see of an arch- 
bishop, and the seat of a university. 
Among the chief buildings are the 
royal palace, occupying the site of the 
ancient Moorish citadel; it is built in 
the Tuscan style of white granite: 
to the S. of the palace lies the 
armours’, containing one of the 
finest collections in existence ; the 
Royal Picture Gallery, adjoining the 
Salon del Prado, contains nearly 2000 
pictures, including works by Titian, 
Raphael, Velasquez, Vandyck, etc. ; 
the Biblioteca Nacional, founded 
1866, contains the national library, 
with over 600,000 volumes and 
30,000 MSS., also the archied ogi cal 
museum and the fine arts academy of 
San Fernando. The churches arc not 
of great architectural merit. The in- 


them Majrit. In 1083 Alphonso VI. 
captured it from the Moors. Charles 
V. resided there frequently, and 
Philip II. made the city his capital in 
1560 and held his court there. 

Madridejos, a tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Toledo, and 36 ra. S.E. of 


Toledo. There is a wine-growing in- 
dustry and a trade in leather. Pop. 
7000. 

Madrigal, a short lyrical poem 
adapted to the quaint and terse ex- 
pression of some pleasant thought, 
generally on the subject of love. The 
proper M. consists of three verses or 
strophes, generally bound together by 
rhymes; but the name is sometimes 
applied to little love-poems of any 
form. Among the Italians the best 
writers of Ms. are Petrarch and Tasso; 
among the French, Montreuil, Lainez, 
and Moncrif; among the Germans, 
Ziegler, Voss, Manso, Goethe, and 
A. W. Schlegel ; and among the Eng- 
lish, the poets of the Elizabethan and 
Caroline ages, such as Lodge, Withers, 
Carew, and Suckling. The musical M., 
a piece of vocal music of a correspond- 
ing character, was a simple song sung 
in a rich artistic style, but afterwards 
with an instrumental accompaniment, 
and originated with the Flemings 
about the middle of the 16th century. 
It went out of fashion about the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, but the 
later glee is a similar composition. The 
English madrigalists are especially 
famous. 

Madron, a par. and tn. of Cornwall, 
England, in (he St. Ives div., 1| m. 
N.W. of Penzance, which is included 
in the parish. Pop. (1911) 3703. 

Madrona Tree, or Jrbutus Men- 
ziesii , a Californian evergreen (order 
Ericaccffi). The smooth trunk and 
branches are brilliant maroou, the 
large leaves are dark green, and the 
flowers, which are borne in masses, are 
wax-white ; they are followed by 
loose clusters of scarlet berries. The 
tree is slow growing, but attains a 
height of about 100 ft. The wood 
yields a fine charcoal. 

Madura : 1. A dist. of India in the 
Madras Presidency, bounded on the 
E. by the Gulf of Manaar. The chief 
city, Madura, situated on the S. bank 
of the Vaigai R., was for more than 
2000 years the religious capital of the 
Carnatic, and its rulers are spoken of 
by the ancient Greek geographers. The 
walls of its ancient fortifications re : 
main, and a large palace, or great 
temple with pyramidal towers, with 
numerous Hindu edifices, attest the 
former magnificence of the place. 
Pop. of city, including cantonment, 
134,130. 2. An island and residency 
of the Dutch East Indies, separated 
from Java by the Surabaya Strait. It 
is mountainous and not particularlj’ 
fertile, but possesses salt-mines and 
large tracts of timber. The only 
navigable river is the Maringan, and 
the principal ports are Bangkalau, 
Sumenep, and Pamekasnn. Pop., in- 
cluding that of the numerous small 
islands adjacent, 1,773,94S. 
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Madvig, Johan Nicolai (1804-86), a 
philosopher, statesman, and classical 
scholar, chiefly known lor his editing 
of Cicero, Livy, Lucretius, and for his 
Greek and Latin grammar books for 
schools. Lorn in Svanike, on the 
island of Bornholm, Denmark, he was 
educated at Frederiksborg (1817) and 
at tho university of Copenhagen 
(1820-25). F • . - . 

fessor of the L 
ture at Cope 

politician M. was minister of educa- 
tion (1848), director of public in- 
later president 
ment. He was 

> - - - 1 i j 


in Cicero nis libros 
demica, 182G; Ad 

orationum Verrinarum libros ii. ex- 
tremis , 1S28 : De Asconii Pediani 
commentariis in Ciceronis orationes , 
1828; but revised the studies con- 
tained in this work in 1889, viz. De 
finibus bororun j et malorum ; Cato 
major et Lcelius , 1835; Emendaliones 
Liviancc , 1860 ; Adversaria criiica ad 
scriptorcs {jrwcos et latinos (1871-84); 
Latinsk Sproylcere til Skolebrug, 1841; 
and Grcesk Ordfoinirtgslcere, 1846. 

Maebashi, a tn. of Japan, 70 m. 
N.W of Tokyo, and noted for its silk 
trade. Pop. 33,000. 

Mmcenas, C. Cilnius, a Roman 
eques, but descended both on his 
father^ and mother’s side from the 
Lucnmones of Etruria. His paternal 
ancestors were the Cilnii, a powerful 


ministers of Augustus, and enjoyed 
for many years the confidence of the 
latter. But towards the latter years 
of his life a coolness sprang up be- 
tween them, and M. retired entirely 
from public life. He died 8 n.c. The 
fame of M., however, rests mainly on 
his patronage of literature, especially 
of Virgil and Horace. Virgil was in- 
debted to him for the recovery of his 
farm, which had been appropriated 
by the soldiery in the division of 
lands in 41 b.c.; and it was at the 
request of SI. that he undertook 
the Georgies. To Horace M. was 
a still greater benefactor. He pre- 
sented him with, a farm in the Sabine 
country. 

Msecianus, Lucius Volusius, a 
Roman jurist, who lived in the time 
of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Au- 
relius. He was one of the legal ad- 
visers of Antoninus, and one of the 
instructors of Aurelius in law. The 
wri tings of M., which are mentioned 
in the Florentine Index, are sixteen 
books on Fidei-commissa and four- 
teen on Jiidicia Pnblica. There are 
forty -four excerpts from M. in the 


Digest. M. is cited by Papinianus, 
Ulpianus, and Paulus. 

Maelstrom (Danish malstrom , a 
great whirlpool in the sea), usually 
associated with the celebrated whirl- 
pool arising occasionally in a strong 
current off the island of Moskoe on 
the W. coast of Norway. It is very 
dangerous in winter, especially when 
*’ N.W. wind interferes with the set 
le tide. Formerly it was supposed 
it was always dangerous enough 
to engulf Bhips at any time. This view 
was, of course, erroueous. 

Msenades, see Racch;e 
Msenura, Menura, Lyre -birds, or 
T.' ’ ■ ■ rheasants, are rare passerine 
birds, natives of Australia, 
le bos the long quill feathers 
ail extraordinarily developed; 
the two outer are curved outwards 
and inwards like a lyre, the inner web 
being broad and the outer narrow. 
The two middle feathers cross at the 
base and diverge; the other twelve 
feathers have widely separated barbs 
without barbules. The species are M. 
superba, M . victoricc . and M. alberti. 

Maerlant, Jacob van {b. c. 1235), a 
Flemish poet of the 13th century, 
probably horn on the island of Voorne. 
The founder of the didactic school of 
poetry in tho Netherlands, he has 
been called the * father of Flemish 
poetry/ His principal work is the 
Mirror of History, left uncompleted; 
and he also wrote Flowers of Nature ; 
The Secret of Secrets; and a poem, 
The Lands over the Sea, a summons 
to the Crusades. 

Maeshowe, an earth-covered stone 
mound, in tho island of Orkney, 
Scotland, 9 m. W.N.W. of Kirkwall. 
It is entirely artificial, and contains 
a central chamber, 15 ft. square, built 
of slabs and blocks of stone. It was 
first explored in 1861 ; but the carv- 
ings on the walls do not solve the 
mystery of its origin. 

Maesteg, a tn. in Glamorganshire, 
Wales, 8 m. S.E of Neath. Chiefly 
engaged in coal-mining, and has iron- 
works. Pop. (1911) 24,977* 

Maestlin, Michael (c. 1542-90), a 
German astrouomer, born at WUr- 
temberg. ne settled in Italy for a 
time, where he became acquainted 
with Galileo. On Ms return to Ger- 
many he received the appointment 
of professor of mathematics at 
Tubingen, Kepler being one of ^ his 
pupils : the historian Haitam de- 
scribes him as ‘ the illustrious master 
of Kepler/ M. believed in the Co- 
pernican theory. Among his works 
are : Epitome Astrcmoviice, and 

Thesis de E clips thus. 

Maestricht, see Maastricht^ 
Maestricht Beds, a formation of 
soft yellowish limestone occurring at 
Maestricht in Holland. They are a 
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part of the uppermost subdivision of 
the Cretaceous system, and abound 
in the remains of corals and Polyzoa. 
In Britain they are represented in the 
chajk of Trimingham in Norfolk. 

Maestro, a wind blowing from the 
N.W. around the Adriatic Sea, usu- 
ally in the summer, foretelling fine 
weather. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice (ft. 1862), a 
dramatist and essayist of Flemish 
descent, born in Ghent, where he was 
educated at the university. Graduat- 
ing as a barrister ho went to Paris at 
the age of twenty-five, and came into 
touch with the French symbolists 
Villiers de ITsle Adam, Le Roy, 
Verhreren, and Rodenbach, whose 
ideals won his sympathy and support. 
His wealth permitted him to abandon 
law and take up literature as his life- 
work, and the volume of verse en- 
titled Serres Chauds appeared in 
1889, the play La Princesse Maleine 
appearing later in the same year. His 
works came in quick succession, the 
chief of them being : (Plays) L’ln- 
truse; Les Aveugles, 1890; Les Sept 
Princesses, 1891; Pell&is and Milis- 
ande, 1892; the famous ‘ marionette * 
plays (1894); Aalavaine and Sdlyseiie, 
1S96; Monna Vanna, 1902; Joyzelle , 
1903; and VOiseau Bleu, 1909: and 
(Prose) a translation from Ruysbroeck 
(1891), and from Novalis and Ford 
(1895); Le Tr6sor dcs Humbles , 1896; 
La, Sagesse el la Destin6e, 1898; La 
Vie des Abeilles, 1901; Le Temple 
Enseveli, 1902; and La Mort, 1912. 
His work is mystical to a decree, and 
has earned, needless to say, the scorn 
of Nordnu and Tolstoi. Mirheau’s 
fanatical critique of M. as a ‘ Belgian 
Shakespeare * no longer calls for 
ould dis- 
him one 
u al, most 

beautiful, and strongest types of 
genius. His essays show the influence 
chiefly of Emerson and Novalis, but 
his plays suggest a fatalistic turn 
of mind. They are studies in the 
psychology of terror, of despair, or 
of some such emotional phenomenon, 
devoid of action and of dramatic 
commonplace ; they are not emin- 
ently suited for the stage, although 
they have often met with a good 
reception when staged. Debussy's 
setting of PclUas is one of the greatest 
of modern operas. See works by Ed. 
Thottias (1911) ; Mde. Maeterlinck 
( Contemp . Review, Nov. 1910), and 
Arthur Symons, Symbolist Movement 
in Literature. 

Mafeking, a tn. in the N. of Cape of 
Good Hope, and the centre of the pro- 
tectorate of British Bechuanaland. 
Pop. (1904) 2713. It is situated in a 
gold-mining district. M. is particu- 
larly remembered in connection with 


the siege it underwent during the 
Boer War of 1899. It was gallantly 
defended by Colonel Baden-Powell, 
to whose resource and courage was 
due the fact that it was able to hold 
out against the investors for seven 
months, until it was relieved by 
Colonel Plumer with regulars and 
soldiers of the Rhodesian forces. The 
investment was followed with the 
closest interest in England, and on 
the receipt of the news of the relief 
London gave itself up to rejoicing of 
unaccustomed spontaneity. From 
here Jameson in 1895 set out on his 
unfortunate exploit on behalf of the 
Reformers. 

Maffei, Francesco Scipione Mar- 
ques© di (1675-1755), a famous Italian 
scholar and author, born at Verona. 
He first adopted the military profes- 
sion, but abandoned this for litera- 
ture. His tragedy Mtrope produced 
in 1713 was higlily esteemed. In 1731 
appeared his principal work, Verona 
Illustrata (2 vols.), treating of the 
origin, history, and' literature of 
Verona. He also wrote Introduction 
to the Science of Mathematics . His 
complete works were published in 
1790. 

Maffersdorf, a manufacturing tn. of 
Bohemia, 57 m. N.N.E. of Prague. 
Has breweries and carpet works. Pop. 
6908. 

Maffia, a dangerous secret society 
of Sicily which, from one point of 
view, represents a ‘ sort of rough 
popular justice and a degenerate 
chivalry,' but which, in its worse 
aspect, is no more than a gang of 
criminals and ratteners opposed to all 
established order or government, and 
organised, like the Camorra, for the 
purpose of securing immunity for its 
members from the consequences of 
crimes. 

Mafra, a tn. in Estremadura, 
Portugal, 18 m. N.W. of Lisbon. 
Noted for its great and beautiful pile 
of buildings erected in imitation of 
the Escorial of Spain by John V. in 
1717-31. The buildings include a 
church, royal palace, monastery, and 
college. Pop. 4800. 

Magadha, in ancient India the 
name of the kingdom of Prasii, the 
capita] of which, Palibothra (Sanskrit 
Palaliputra), was situate on the 
Ganges. The Greek knowledge of this 
kingdom was probably derived from 
the expedition of Seleucus against 
Sandracottus, king of M 

Magadoxo, Mukdisha, or Mogdishu, 
a maritime tn. of Italian Somaliland, 
E. Africa. Has an active export trade 
and remains of medireval Moham- 
medan architecture. Pop. 10,000. 

Magaldan, a pueblo of Luzon Is., 
Philippines, 19 m. from Bacolor. Pop. 
16,000. 
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Magalhaes, Femao de,.see Magel- 
lan, Ferdinand. 

Magallanes, a ter. of Cliili, com- 
prising the whole of the coast strip S. 
of 47° S., i.e. between the Gulf de 
Pends and Cape Horn, and all the 
islands except half the island of 
Tierra del Fuego and Staten Is. 
Mountains and forests occupy the 
northern part; desolate and sterile 
pampas plains, abounding in lagoons 
and salt marshes, the southern part. 
Capital, Punta Arenas on Strait of 
Magellan. Pop. about 18.000. 

Magazines. This term is usually 
applied to periodical publications 
which deal noth general or particular 
subjects in literature or art, and often 
contain stories and poems. The 
modern M. dates from 1731, when 
Cave published the Gentleman's 
Magazine, which continued until 1907 . 
This was followed by the Scats Maga- 
zine in 1739, afterwards called The 
Edinburgh Magazine, and Blackwood's 
Magazine in 1817, the latter having a 
great influence owing to its criticism 
of the topics of the day. Fraser’s 
If" :: ■' ■ G "O'" . 1 ecame Long- 

n 1 - - -2 , numbered 
• ■ ! Vi. <■:.< among its 

contributors. It was during the first 
half of the 19th century that tho 
price of Ms. was reduced from two 
Findings and sixpence to one shilling, 
the first One published at this price 
being Taft’s Edinburgh Magazine 
(1832), thus marking a new era in 
their history. Among the other Ms. 
published under these conditions were 
Temple Bar and the Comhill. the 
latter edited by Thackeray. These 
were followed by many others, the 
price eventually being reduced to 
sixpence when Longman’s Maguzine 
of 1882 was sold for that price, 
followed by Be view of Bevicws, pub- 
lished in 1890, and the Strand Maga- 
zine in 1891. In America the illus- 
trated Ms, are to the fore and eclipse 
those of other countries ; Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, The Century, Munsey’s, 
and McClure’s being among the 
number. In France the Bevue des 
Deux Mondes holds a high place as 
a critical review, while there are 
numerous Ms. published in the other 
countries of Europe. 

Mat'd a la, a liill-fortress of Abys- 
sinia. etood on the plateau of Talanta 
at an altitude of 9110 ft.; it was the 
stronghold of Theodore, and in 1SG8 
was taken and destroyed by the 
British under Sir Robert Napier, 
afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala, 

Magdalena : 1. The chief fiver of 
Colombia, rises in the Central Cor- 
dillera and unites with the Cauca, 130 
m. from the Caribbean Sea. It ends 
in a large delta, enclosing the small 
island of Los Gomez, and is closed to 


sea-going vessels by reason of a large 
bar at the mouth ; goods are con- 
veyed by rail from Barranquilla to 
the point whence the river is navi- 
gable. The total length of the M. is 
1060 m. 2. A small tu. in the Argen- 
tine Republic, situated on the Rio de 
la Plata, 52 m. S.E. by E. from 
Buenos Ayres. Pop. 4000. 

Magdalen College, one of the col- 
leges of the University of Oxford: 
was founded in 1458 by William of 
Waynflete, who had held the post of 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
The building was begun in 1474, and 
is considered the most beautiful of all 
the Oxford colleges. The tower is one 
of the most interesting features of the 
college, and it is from the top of this 
that a Latin hymn is sung on May 
Day morning. A new quadrangle was 
built on to the college in 1SS5 Mag- 
dalen Walks, part of which is known 
as Addison’s Walk, round an island 
in the Cherwell. are also famous. It 
was during the time of James II. that 
this college came so much to the fore 
in its resistance of the king’s choice 
of a president. Cardinal Wolsey. 
John Lyly, Hampden, and Addison 
are among its former members. 

Magdalene, or Magdalen, Mary, the 
name of a woman mentioned in the 
Gospels as a disciple of Jesus (Luke 
viii, 2). It is recorded that seven 
demons were cast out of her. She 
apparently came from Magdala or 
Magadan (modern El-Mcjdcl), near 
Tiberias. She witnessed the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, followed Him to 
burial, and prepared sweet spices for 
the sepulchre. The account in John 
xx. tells how she found the tomb 
empty, and was the first to behold 
the risen Jesus (sec also Mark xvi. 9). 
From confusion with the woman who 
anointed Christ’s feet in Simon's 
house (Luke vii. 37), the popular con- 
ception of her has been that of one 
fallen from chastity who later re- 
pented of her sins. Hence the name 
‘ Magdalene Asylums ’ was adoDted 
for homes for penitent women, and 
the word 1 maudlin ’ (weeping-eyed) 
is derived from this same unfounded 
idea. There are many famous pictures 
of the Magdalene by Correggio, Titian , 
Paul Veronese, and others. She has 
also been confused with Mary of 
Bethanv, sister of Lazarus, and with 

the • — 

wo 

by 

Vincent of Beauvais (13th century). 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
founded in 1542 by Baron Audley of 
Walden. In 1428 a Benedictine stu- 
dent’s home had been erected on the 
site, which on the dissolution of the 
monasteries passed into the bands of 
Lord Andley, whose representative. 
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the owner of Audley End, still has the 
power of appointing the master of the 
college, while the foundation of the 
college consists of a master, seven 
fellows, and the students. The most 
interesting and valuable possession 
of this college is the librar, ’ 

ing some MSS. and books 1 
by Samuel Pepys, who was 
students. 

Magdalen Hali, Oxford, was founded 
by William of Waynflete, close to 
Magdalen College, with which it was 
connected. In 1602 it became an 
independent hall, and in 1822 its 
members were moved to the premises 
now occupied by Hertford College. 
In 1874 the hail was dissolved, and 
its fellows and students became in- 
corporated as Hertford College. 

Magdalen Islands, in Quebec, 
Canada, are situated in the St. 
Lawrence, and include Coffin’s Is., 
Saunders, Wolfe, and Amherst. The 
chief industry is fishing, eod, mackerel, 
and halibut being found in abundance. 
Pop. 5172. 

Magdeburg, cap. of Prussian Saxony, 
on the 1. b. of the Elbe, S8 m. (by rail) 
W.S.W. of Berlin, is one of the chief 
fortresses of Prussia. The city is im- 
portant commercially, and it includes 
within its municipality the former 
towns of Noustadt, Sudenburg, and 
Buckau. With the exception of one 
fine boulevard, the Brcite IV eg (or 
Broadway), the streets are uneven 
and narrow. Its cathedral, a noble 
Gothic edifice, dates from the begin- 
ning of the 13th century, and con- 
tains the tombs of Otho the Great and 
his English wife, the Princess Editha. 
Here also is the mausoleum of Ernest, 
Archbishop of Saxony, the master- 
piece of Yischer of Nuremberg. The 
principal manufactures include wool- 
len, silk, and cotton goods, tobacco, 
gloves, leather, chicory, sugar, and 
vinegar, and there is a large trade in 
chemicals, cereals, and fruit. The 
town was founded by Charlemagne 
about 805, and a Benedictine monas- 
tery was established here in 937, 
which in 90S was raised to ti 
ol an archbishopric. Di 
middle ages M. joined the 
League. The city suffered severely 
during the Thirty Years’ War, and 
gallantly held out for nearly seven 
mouths when invested by Tilly. It 
fell, however, and was sacked and 
burnt, some 30,000 of its inhabitants 
perishing; the cathedral was the only 
important building to escape de- 
struction. The archbishopric was 
converted into a duchy in 1048, and 
was presented to Brandenburg. Mar- 
shal Ney captured the city in I80G, 
but it was restored to Prussia in 1814. 
Pop. 279,644. 

Magee, William Connor (1S21-91), 
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an English prelate, born at Cork, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He held various ministries, ami in 
1868 became Bishop of Peterborough, 
and Archbishop of York, 1891. He 
was an active organiser of the Church 
" ' " ° ' :iety, and as a debater and 

few equals. He published 
■ and the Age, and The 

Atonement. See Macdonneli, Life and 
Correspondence. 

Magee Island, a peninsula in Ire- 
land, co. Antrim, nearly separated 
from the mainland by Longh Larne. 

Magellan, Ferdinand (Portuguese 
Fernao de Magalbaes) (c. 1470-1521), 
a celebrated Portuguese navigator, 
born probably at Villa de Sabrosa, 
Tras-os-Montes, and the discoverer 
of the Strait of Magellan and the 
Philippines. He was distinguished for 
his skill and enterprise, and served 
under Albuquerque in the East 
Indies for several years, taking part 
in the capture of Malacca (1511). Con- 
sidering ills services were not properly 


him and gave him command of a 
fleet of five vessels, and ho set out in 
1519 to discover a western route to 
the East Indies, He was the first 
navigator of the Pacific Ocean, so 
called by him, and on his voyage 
also discovered the strait which 
bears his name, and the Ladrones. He 
met his death in the Philippine 
Islands, where he became the ally 
of the Prince of Cebu, ope of the 
smaller islands, against the prince of 
another little island of the group. 
M. was killed in the battle of 1521. 
One of his ships returned to Spain, 
and was the first to circumnavigate 
the globe. 

Magellan, Strait of, between S. 
America and Tierra del Fuego, 360 
m. in length, and varies in width 
from 21 to 1 7 m. It was discovered by 
the Portuguese explorer Magellan in 
1520. The strait is difficult of naviga- 
tion, and is enclosed on the W. by 


of nebulous light near the is. pole oi 
the heavens, called by the navigator. 
Andrea Corsaii. in 1516, after Magel- 
lan. The Major is formed in the con- 
stellation Dorado, and the Minor is 
situated in a blank space between 
Hydrus and Toucan. The greater 
number of the variable stars of the 
heavens are found in these clouds. 
The greater nebula covers an area of 
about 42 square degrees and the lesser 
about 1 0 square degrees, according to 
Herschel. 

Magendie, Francois (1 783-1 S55), a 
celebrated French physiologist and 
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physician, bom at Bordeaux, and 
educated at Paris. ITir manual of 
physiology, entitled Prdcis iUmentaire 
de Physiologic, appeared in 1816. In 
1821 he became a mein her of the 
Academy of Sciences, and ten years 
later professor of anatomy and 
medicine in the College de Franco, 
where lie became noted for his experi- 
ments on the physiology of the nerves. 
Among his most important works are 
Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of 
Life, and Lectures on the Functions ana 
Diseases of the Nervous System. He 
was also the founder of the Journal 
of Experimental Physiology . 

Magenta, a tn. in Lombardy, Italy, 
15 m. W. of Milan, noted for the 
great battle fought there in 1859 
between the allied French and Sar- 
dinians and the Austrians, in which 
the former were victorious. Pop. 8000. 

Magenta, see Fuchsine. 

Magero Island, near the coast of 
Finmarken, Norway, in the Arctic 
Occam It is irregular in outline and 
terminates on the N. in North Cape, 
the most northerly point of Europe. 
Pop. 32.596. 

Magersfontein, a battlefield, the 
scene of British defeat in Boer War, 
1899, in the W. of the Orange Free 
State, S. Africa, near the Modder Tl. 

Maggiore, Lake (thcLnct/s f'erbanus 
of the Homans), in N. ltnly,is bounded 
by Piedmont, Lombardy, and the 
Swiss canton Ticino. It is 39 m. in 
length and of an irregular shape ; the 
greatest depth is 1230 ft. The R. 
Ticino flows through the lake, which 
is traversed by steam packets. In 
the south-west era portion are the 
Borromean Isles; on the N. and W. it 
is enclosed by high mountains, and on 
the S. and E. by vmo-covcrea slopes. 

Maggot, the grub or larva of a fly 
or other insect hutching from an egg 
deposited in its food supply. The 
term is unscientific, but ie usually 
applied to legless larvro, huch as those 
of the blue-bottle and green -bottle 
flies; one of the latter is the well- 
known sheep M. The Ms. of fruit in- 
clude a large number of insect types. 
The Ms. found in plant galls are those 
of the gall wasps. 

Maghera, a par. and tn. of London- 
derry, Irelaud, 14 £ m. N. of Cooks- 
town. There are inanufs. of sewed 
muslins and linens. Pop. (1913) 6900. 

Magherafelt, a par. and market tn. 
of Londonderry, Ireland, 7 m. S.E. 
of Maghera. There is a shirt factory 
and mamif. of linen. Pop. (1911) 4200. 

Maghiana, or Jhang Maghiana, a 
tn. of British India, in the Punjab, 
90 m. N.N.E. of Mfilt&n. Pop. 11,000. 

Magi (derived from mag or uiog, 
Pehlvi: priest; mikgvlh , a man who 
wears his hair in a particular manner; 
mogh, disfcinguisher), a tribe of the 


Medians which were set aside for the 
management of the sacred rites, and 
for the preservation and propagation 
of the traditional knowledge. From 
the Medians, the institution of the M. 
found its way, under Cyrus, into 
Persia. They were not only the 
‘ keepers of the sacred things, the 
learned of the people, the philoso- 
phers and servants of God,* but also 
diviners, man tics, augurs, and as- 
trologers, and no transaction of 
importance took place without or 
against their advice. 

Magic, a word of sacerdotal origin, 
being derived from the Magi, the 
name, according to Herodotus, of 
certain priests of the Modes and 
Persians who formed one of the six 
Median tribes. Their earlier functions 
were divinatory or prophetic, but 
later, in the Persian court, they sank 
to the level of mere occultists or 
magicians. It is hardly necessary to 
point out how closely akiu M. is to 
superstition, the belief in it as the 
art of exorcising spirits or producing 
supernatural effects by means beyond 
the comprehension of the credulous 
being as deep-seated in the psycho- 
logy of races low in the scale of 
civilisation as any belief in extra- 
mundane influence. The patronage 
accorded by fashionable if neurotic 
ladies and others to West End 
palmists and spiritualists, proves 
that even in this must advanced stage 
of civilisation many people iu certain 
circumstances w ill week solace in 
pretended M., though in this con- 
nection it is to be observed that in 
spite of criminal prosecut ious and 
palpably exposed frauds, there are 
undoubtedly well authenticated and 
apparently preternatural phenomena 
that do require explanation ; a fact 
that is supported by the writings of 
many able psychologists, e.g. Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Lombroso. It is 
difficult to account for the origin of 
M. Tylor ( Early History of Mankind) 
attributes the earliest practice of M. 
to the belief in an objective con- 
nection between two things — a man 
and a rude drawing of him, or two 
events, the death of a child and the 
great hawk's nocturnal cry — when in 
truth the connection could only be 
subjective. This theory seems alto- 
gether inadequate, for it is really the 
genesis of the objective connection 
it seif that requires explanation. It 
seems more corrcot to say that all 
such connections are due to some 
unreasoning aswociation of ideas from 
a mere synchronisation; which asso- 
ciation has become stereotyped in 
the early traditions of particular 
races and fostered by the very natural 
if childish hope of penetrating the 
mystery of Nature's laws. For an 
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exhaustive collection of curious 
peasant and other beliefs that have 
come down through the folklore of 
various ' * '.rand’s 

Popular loca- 
tions of . The 

expression black M. or the black art or 
M. proper, is that branch of M. which 
was practised with evil intentions 
generally by 4 unofficial ’ persons, like 
witches or sorcerers. At the present 
day it is a synonym for the conjuring 
t ricks of clever mechanical illusionists 
like Messrs. Maskelyne and Devant. 
In contradistinction to black M. f 
white M. connotes the altruistic prac- 
tice of M. This opposition is ex- 
emplified in the mediaeval beliefs in 
good and bad fairies ; for example, 
in the rustic superstition that some 
kindly disposed elf had churned the 
milk overnight, or an ill-disposed one 
dropped a mouse in the cream. The 
term manic square is applied to a 
square figure formed by a set of 
numbers arranged in such a manner 
that the vertical, horizontal, and 
diagonal columns shall give the same 
sums. Such squares were univers- 
ally believed to possess astrological 
qualities. The term enchantment , 
which is derived from Latin in canto 
(to repeat a chant or charm over), 
denotes the practice of enthralling 
another by charms or sorcery. 
Doubtless hypnotic suggestion would 
be looked upon by lower races as 
enchantment. An obvious applica- 
tion of white M. is the healing of 
disease by sorcerers, and, indeed, 
generally M. among early Oriental 
and varic" -'-■■■■ • -■ ( see 

Brough of 

Victoria ; ‘ rs in 

Polynesia) had, and has, over and 
above its spiritual or sacerdotal 
significance, this utilitarian aspect ; 
the healer, however, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, performing 
his 4 miracles * of cure by some 
homely and efficacious remedy, e.g. by 
sucking out the poison from a wound, 
and not by the instrumentality of 
M. at all. 

Magic Lantern, or Optical Lantern, 
an apparatus for projecting upon a 
white screen enlarged representations 
of diagrams, pictures, etc., drawn or 
photographed on glass slides. The 
instrument is said to have been in- 
vented by Athanasius Kircher, who 
described it in 1G46. It was at first, 
used as an amusing toy, but in its 
later developments is a means of 
representing small pictures and ob- 
jects to large audiences. The cine- 
matograph is essentially an optical 
lantern. The instrument consists of a 
lantern body to contain the source of 
light and the reflectors, an optical 
system,and a slot to accommodate the 


slide-frame. The light used is gener- 
ally lime- light ( q.v .) or the electric arc. 
The optical system in the ordinal*?' 
type consists of a * condensing * lens, 
which transmits the rays from the 
light to the object, and nn 4 objective, ’ 
which receives the rays from the 
object and transmits them to the 
screen. 

Magic Squares, sets of numbers 
arranged in the form of a square in 
such a manner that the sum of the 
numbers in each vertical and hori- 
zontal column and in each diagonal 
is constant. The following may serve 
as examples of their construction : 
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In Fig. 1 the numbers 1 to 5 are 
arranged, in any order in the first row; 
the second commences with the num- 
ber in the fourth ceil of the first row 
and proceeds in the same relative 
order. The third row commences 
with the number in the fourth cell of 


the second row, and proceeds in order, 
and so on. Fig. 2 consists of the num- 
bers 0 to 4 multiplied by 5, and each 
row starts with the number in the 
third cell of the row above. If now 
the numbers in the cells of Fig. 1 be 
added to those in the corresponding 
cells of Fig. 2 the result is a M. S. as 
in Fig. 3. 
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By altering the order of the numbers 
in the top row aud making corre- 
sponding changes in the other rows, a 
large number of such 3VI. S. can be 
obtained by successive additions. 

Magilp, a medium for oil-colours. 
It is composed of linseed oil and a 
preparation of mastic, the gummy 
exudation of the lentisk. 

Magilus, a gastropod mollusc, para- 
sitic in Live corals in tropical seas. To 
keep pace -with the growth of the 
coral, it lengthens the aperture of its 
normally spiral shell into an elongate 
tube, which is sometimes found 15 in. 
long. The tube, except at the ex- 
tremity, becomes filled with lime and 
is very heavy 

Magiono, a vil. of Central Italy, 8 m. 
W.N.W. of Perugia. Pop. (com.) 8000. 

Magister Equitum (master of the 
horse), a Homan official in command 
of the cavalry in the time of the kings. 
In the time of the republic the office 
only came into force when a dictator 
was appointed. 

Magistrate, see Justice of the 
Peace. 

Magliabocchi, Antonio (1633-1714), 
an Italian librarian and bibliomaniac, 
born at Florence, famed for bis vast 
and varied knowledge of languages 
and antiquities. For many years he 
was librarian to Cosmo III., Graud 
Duke of Tuscany, and to his succes- 
sors. At his death he left his collec- 
tion of manuscripts and early editions 
to Florence, and it now forms part of 
the National Library of that city. 

Maglie, a tn. in the prov. of Lecce, 
Italy, 19 m. E.N.E. of Gallipoli. Pop. 
8500. 

Magna Charta, or The Great Charter, 
the famous document granted by 
King John at Runny inede to the 
barons in 1215, viewed in after times 
as the basis of English liberties and 
described by the historian Ilallam as 
the ‘ keystone of English liberty.* Its 
great underlying principle is that the 
king must krep the law. John’s op- 
pressions and tyrannies aroused the 
barons to take up arms to redress 
tbeir grievances, their demands being 
based on the charter voluntarily 
granted by Henry T. In addition, it 
contained sixty-three clauses em- 
bodying provisions for the protection 
of the rights of feudal proprietors and 
against the abuse of the royal pre- 
rogative. Its principal provisions 
were the redressing of a number of 
grievances connected with feudal 
tenures; provisions regarding the re- 
lief of heirs, wards, and marriage of 
the widows of tenants- in-chief; the 
inviolability of the liberties of the 
City of London and other ports and 
towns ; freedom of commerce to 
foreign merchants ; the strict ad- 
ministration of justice; the permanent 


abode of tbo Court of Common Pleas 
at Westminster; the holding of assizes 
in the different counties, and the es- 
tablishment of assizes; the abolition 
of extraordinary taxation; the pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and property; 
one standard of weights and measures; 
no banishment or imprisonment save 
by judgment of peers. See M‘Kechnie, 
Magna Charta, 1905. 

Magna Charta Island, 2 in. N.W. of 
Staines, in the Thames, Surrey, Eng- 
land. It was the site of the signing of 
Magna Charta by King John in 1215. 

Magna Grsecia, the name given by 
the ancient historians and geogra- 
phers to the Hellenic settlements of 
pre-Roman times in the S. of Italy. 
They included Brutium, Lucania, 
Apulia, and lapygia. Important 
cities were Tarentum and Cumoe. The 
Greeks colonised extensively in the 
Mediterranean, but the term Magna 
Grcccia was exclusively used to denote 
those settlements in Southern Italy 
not including Sicily, which was a 
separate colony. Of all the cities of 
M. G., Tarentum was the most im- 
portant, aud lent its influence to the 
other towns under the Hellenic 
civilisation. The best part of the his- 
tory of M. G. may be studied in the 
history of Tarentum itself. The city 
was supposed to have been founded 
by Taras and 6omo colonists from 
Crete, but it is historical knowledge 
that the original migration was re- 
inforced about 700 B.c. by settlers 
from Sparta. Situated in the S.W. 
part of lapygia, Tarentum became, 
owing to its industry and commerce, 
one of the most important and, at the 
same time, one of the most effeminate 
cities of M. G. Later, Tarentum, with 
most of the other Hellenic cities of 
Italy, came under the sway of Rome. 

Magnesia : 1. Magnesia ad Mown- 
dnmu an ancient city of Ionia, Asia 
Minor, 10 m. N.E. of Miletus, near the 
Mreander. Until it fell into the hands 
of the Romans it w r as a wealthy and 
prosperous city, tt was destroyed by 
the Cimmerians about b.c. 700, and 
here Themistoclcs, the Athenian 
patriot, died, b.c. 449. 2. Magnesia ad 
Sipylum . a city on the Hermus, near 
Ml. Sipylus, N.W. of Lydia. Beside 
this town Pcipio defeated Antiochus 
of Syria, in 190 n.c. Its modern name 
is Manissa, and it contains 50,090 in- 
habitants 3. A div. in ancient Thes- 
saly, along the E. coast, with Mt. 
Pelion and Mt. Ossa on its borders. 
4. A nomarchy or prov. of modern 
Greece. Pop. 183,000. 

Magnesia, see Magnesium. 

Magnesian Limestone, a formation 
occurring in the middle division of 
the Permian system. It consists 
of a bed of brown shale with hands of 
marl slate and a superposed zone of 
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dolomite. It ;r a characteristic feature 
of the Permian system in the E. of 
England and is represented in the W. 
by discont inuous limestones and sand- 
stones. The term M. L. as a rock is 
applied to dolomite, a mineral crys- 
tallising in octolicdra and consisting of 
calcium and magnesium carbonate. 

Magnesite, a mineral consisting of 
magnesium carbonate (MgCO>). It is 
usually included among calcites, and 
is met with in three forms, crystalline, 
massive, and earthy. The crvstals 
occur in rhomhohedra. and have a 
hardness of 4 and a sp. gr. of 3. The 
other forms are white in colour and 
are often mixed with meerschaum or 
other magnesium salts. The mineral 
is mined in Euboea, Madras, and 
California, and is used for the 
manufacture of fire - bricks, as a 
source of magnesium salts, and as a 
pigment. 

Magnosium. in chemistry, a metallic 
element, di- valent; symbol Mg.atomic 
weight 2 1 '3. The substance was first j 
known in the form of the sulphate, or i 
Epsom salts; in the 18th century the 
oxide, nr mnfmesia alba, was prepared, ! 
and was at first thought to be e.hemic- 1 
ally identical with lime. In 1 808 Davy J 
demonstrated that magnesia was the 
oxide of a metal; the metal was ob- j 
tained in a fairly pure state by Bussy 1 
in 1829. M. occurs in the form of 
carbonate in magnesite, dolomite, and 
magnesian limestone; it occurs as 
sulphate in sea water and some 
mineral waters, as at Epsom in 
Surrey, and Seidlitz in Bohemia, also 
as the mineral kiese.rite ; it occurs ns 
chloride in the mineral carnallite at 
Stassfurt; it also enters into the com- j 
position of many silicates, as horn- ! 
blende, talc, olivine, asbestos, and 


presence of metallic sodium. The 
impure metal thus obtained is then 
sublimed and the product pressed into 
the form of ribbon. The metal may j 
also he separated from the chloride by ■ 
electrolysis; the cathode is a metal 
vessel heated externally, and the 
anode or carbon rod passing into a 
porcelain cylinder, from which the 
chlorine is liberated by a side-tube, j 
M. is n lustrous white metal of specific . 
gravity 1*75 and ineiting-point (132*7. { 
It is malleable and ductile. When 
heated in air it bums with great 
brilliancy, forming the oxide MgO, a 
white powder slightly soluble in 
water and very infusible. When the 
metal burns in chlorine, the chlorido 
MgCh is formed. It may also he 
prepared by the action of hydro- 1 
chloric acid on magnesia, or magne- 
sium carbonate. The bromide and 
icpdide resemble the chloride ; they are 1 


’ soluble in water and occur in sea- 
water. The sulphate, formerly ob- 
tained from the springs at Epsom, 
is now obtained from the mineral 
kicserite; the salt is fairly soluble in 
water. M. is used in photography for- 
producing a brilliant light rich in 
chemical rays; it is used for a similar 
purpose in pyrotcehny. The salts are 
useful purgatives. The sulphate, or 
Epsom salts, is most commonly em- 
ployed, and acts hv virtue of abstract- 
ing water from the tissues into the 
bowel; the stronger the solution, the 
more water is thus abstracted. Fluid 
magnesia is an aperient prepared 
by dissolving the carbonate in water 
impregnated with carbon dioxide. 
Citrate of magnesia, a popular effer- 
vescent aperient, consists of a mixture 
of bicarbonate of soda with tartaric 
and citric acids with a small proportion 
of Epsom salts. 

Magnetic Belts, see Electricity 
in Medicine. 

Magnetic Pole and Units, see Elec- 
tricity -Magnetism. 

Magnetism, Terrestrial. The fact 
that a freely suspended magnet tends 
to take up a position approximately 
coincident with the geographical 
meridian seems to have been known 
to the Chinese in very early times, 
and compasses of a sort were em- 
ployed in Europe in the 12th century 
Columbus is said to have discovered 
that the direction of the compass is 
not true geographical N. and S., and 
that the declination or variation is 
different in different places. The phe- 
nomenon of dip or inclination was 
noticed in the 10th century, and 
secular variations in dipwerc recorded 
towards the cud of that century. The 
importance of the magnetic pro- 
perties of the earth was realised by 
navigators, and it is to sailors and 
those concerned with nautical matters 
that most of the investigation and 
records of maguetic phenomena are 
duo. By series of observations at 
different points on the earth’s surface 
it has been possible to chart the mag- 
netic elements peculiar to a locality 
and thus afford the necessary aids to 
correction for mariners. The earth, 
in common with all magnets, has a 
N. and a R. pole, and the regions be- 
tween them constitute part of a mag- 
netic field whose characteristics are 
partly shown by ‘ lines of force.* In 
determining the magnetic conditions 
at any place we have to consider the 
three elements: dip or inclination, 

Dip 

pus* 
to be 

free to move in a vertical plane. If 
such a needle is placed with its axis 
at right angles to the magnetic me- 
ridian, the north-seeking pole will tilt 
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downwards at an angle with the hori- 
zontal which increases as it iB moved 
towards the N. magnetic pole. At the 
N. magnetic pole, which is situated in 
the N. of Canada about 97° W. long, 
and 701° N. lat., the needle will take 
up a vertical position with its north- 
seeking pole downwards. At the S. 
magnetic pole, situated probably 
about 150° E. long, and 73° S. lat., the 
needle will be vertical with its south- 
seeking pole downwards. Between 
these positions there is a line called 
the magnetic equator where the 
needle remains horizontal. The mag- 
netic equator is by no means coin- 
cident with the geographical equator, 
and similarly, lines of equal dip do 
not coincide with parallels of latitude, 
and are not parallel to each other. 
When a needle is suspended or pivoted 
so as to he free to move in a horizontal 
plane, as in the mariner’s compass, it 
takes up a p ' ’ ' • • * 4 * *■* 

N. and S. In 
the long axis 

some degrees E. or W. of the true N. 
The extent of this variation is called 
the declination, and charts showing 
the declination at most points on the 
earth’s surface are of great use to 
mariners. The lines joining places of 
equal declination on such a map are 
called isogonal lines ; the lines joining 
places of declination 0° are called 
agonic lines. An agonic line starts 
from the N. magnetic pole, crosses 
Canada and the United States, the 
eastern part of S. America, and pur- 
sues a fairly regular course to the S. 
geographical pole ; it then becomes 
an isogonal of 180° until it reaches the 
S. magnetic pole. An agonic lino then 
crosses the Antarctic Ocean, the 
western part of Australia, takes a 
bend westward to the Arabian Gulf, 
crosses Russia, and goes to the N. 
geographical pole, after which it bo- 
comos an isogonal of 1*0° until it 
reaches the N. magnetic polo. There 
is also an agonic line tracing out an 
oval course in the eastern part of 
Asia; within this oval the declination 
is westerly, outside it there is an 
easterly declination. The construc- 
tion of declination charts for fairly 
permanent use is rendered difficult 
from the changes which occur in the 
declination from time to time. Re- 
cordsextending from the 1 6th century 
show that there is a secular change in 
declination: thus the declination at 
London in 1580 was 11° E., in 1G31 it 
was 4° E., in 1057 it was nil , in 1692 it 
was 6° W., and showed an annual 
increase until 1818, when it was 
24° 38' W.. since then the declination 
has decreased to about 16° W. at the 
present time. All the magnetic ele- 
ments show* variation from the mean 
values during the solar day. Thus at 


Greenwich the declination is to the 
E. of its mean position in the early 
hours of the day, the maximum varia- 
tion in tliis direction occurring at 
about 8 a.m.; it then becomes more 
westerly until the maximum varia- 
tion to the W. of the mean declina- 
tion occurs about two hours after 
noon. In addition to those periodic 
variations in declination, there are 
irregular variations which make the* 
task of determining the mean de- 
clination a difficult one. Magnetic 
disturbances of this kind are found to 
bear a relation to sun-spot frequency, 
and also to displays of aurora borealis. 
The state of present-day knowledge 
of the causes of magnetic phenomena 
is, however, too inadequate to satis- 
factorily explain the connection. 

Magnetite, a mineral consisting 
mainly of black oxide of iron, Fe 3 0j. 
It is identical with loadstone, and is 
famous under that name for its mag- 
netic qualities. It occurs as crystals 
in the cubic system, having a hard- 
ness of 6 and a specific gravity of 5; 
it is black and opaque, and has a 
metallic lustre. It is widely distri- 
buted, entering into the composition 
of many volcanic rocks, and is valu- 
able as an iron ore. 

Magneto - electric Machine, see 
Dynamo. 

Magneto Ignition, see Motor Cars. 

Magnetometer, see Magnetism. 

Magnificat, the song of thanks- 
giving of the Virgin Mary, incor- 
porated into the evening service of 
the Anglican Church, to be said or 
sung after the First Lesson. Its use 
in the Church service dates hack to 
about the 6th century. 

Magnifying Glass, sec Lenses. 

Magnitude, in astronomy, the 
brightness of a star. The term was 
used in the form /icyc0o« by Ptolemy, 
who published a catalogue of the 
stars visible in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and divided them into six 
classes according to their brightness, 
with which was naturally associated 
some idea of their relative size. The 
six Ms. of Ptolemy were arranged 
with the brightest in the fir^t M„ and 
■proceeded to the sixth M., or least 
visible stars. He also introduced some 
measure of subdivision, attaching the 
symbol n to the M. of a st-ar if it ex- 
ceeded the average of its class, and 
attaching the symbol e if it was below 
the average in brightness. Many 
attempts have been made to cata- 
logue the stars with respect to M„ and 
the following is given os tho result 
of observations on the numbers 
and M. of stars between the N. 
pole and 35° S. : 1st M., 14; 2nd 
M„ 48: 3rd M„ 152; 4th M„ 
313; 5th M., 854; 6th M„ 2010. 
It is estimated that the numbers of 
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star? required to give the same light 
as a st ar of the first M. are as follows, 
counting from the first M. to the 
sixth: 1, 2}, 6, 16, 40, 100. 

■ Magnolia, a large genus of hardy 
and half-hardy deciduous and ever- 
green flowering trees and shrubs with 
fragrant solitary flowers. M. grandi- 
flora is a fine evergreen tree attaining 
a great height in America. M. stellata 
is a small shrub with an abundance 
of white star-shaped blooms, which 
appear in April. M. conspicua, the 
Yulan, bears large water-lily-like, 
very fragrant flowers on leafless twigs 
in March. 

Magnoliaceae, a natural order of 
trees and shrubs, divided into two 
tribes: Magnolia, with carpels in a 
cone, and Winter®, with carpels in a 
single whorl. 

Magnus, the name of the kings of 
Norway, among whom may he men- 
tioned : 

Magnus the Good (1035-47), who be- 
came king of Denmark also in 1042, 
was a son of St. Olaf. 

Magnus the Barefooted (1093-1103), 
bom in 1073. He subdued the 
•Orkneys and the Hebrides, but was 
killed while on on expedition to 
Ireland. 

Magnus the iMU-giver (c. 1263-80), 
born in 1238. He constituted himself 
a reformer of the laws of his country, 
■compiled laws for Iceland, and made 
the crown hereditary. 

Magnus Eriksson (1319-63), King 
•of Norway and Sweden. In 1343 
Norway was given to bis son Haakon, 
and in 1363 he himself was forced to 
give up the throne to Albert of 
Mecklenburg. He died in 1374. 

Magnus, Olaus (1490-1558), a Swed- 
ish ecclesiastic, brother of Johannes 
M„ archbishop of Upsala in the 16th 
•century. He was nominated arch- 
bishop of Upsala after the death of 
his brother, but never took lip his 
•episcopal position, and died in the 
monastery of St. Brigid in 15GS. M. 
is best remembered for his historical 
writings. His History of the Goths, 
Swedes, and Vandals is his best known 
work. 

Magnus, Sir Philip (ft. 1842), an 
■educationist, bom in London, and 
•educated there and on the Continent. 
In 1880 he became director and secre- 
tary of City and Guilds of London 
Institute, which appointment he held 
for eight years. He is now secretary 
for the Department of Technology of 
the same institute, and has also been 
M.F. Tor London University since 
1906. Among his numerous writings 
•on educational subjects may be 
mentioned: Lessons in Elementary 
Mechanics, 1S92 (new ed.): and 
Manual Training in English Schools, 
3.890. 


Magnusson, Arni (1663-1730), a 
Norse scholar, boru in Iceland. After 
studying in Copenhagen, he acted for 
a short while (1701-2) as professor of 
philosophy in the university there. 
Subsequently he travelled through 
Iceland (1702-12), making a collection 
of northern antiquities and old Ice- 
landic MSS. This valuable collection, 
a great part of which was destroyed 
by fire in 1728, is preserved in the 
Copenhagen University. See Cata- 
logue, with Memoir, by Dr. Kr 
Kaalund (188S-94). 

Magnusson (or Magnussen), Firrnur 
(1781-1847), an archaeologist, bom at 
Skalholt, Iceland. In 1815 he wa- 
appointed professor of literature at 
the University of Copenhagen, and 
remained at that university until his 
death. Among the works which he 
edited are: Edda Sanmmdar, 17S7 ; 
with C. C. Rafn. Gronlands His- 
loriske Mindesnuerker, 1S3S; with 
C. C. Rafn and others, Antiguilis 
Russes, 1S50. He wrote Eddalccrcn 
og dens Oprindelse, 1S24-26, among 
other works. 

Mago ( d . 203 B.C.), a Carthaginian 
soldier, the youngest son of Hamilcar 
Barca and brother of Hannibal. He 
took part in Hannibal’s great cam- 
paign in Italy (217-216 B.o.), and in 
216 was despatched to Carthage with 
1 he news of t he battle of Cannre. He 
then joined his other brother, Hss- 
drubal, in Spain, where he carried on 
war for many years. He was defeated 
by M. Junius Silanns in 206, and at 
Silpia by Scipio Africanus in 205. The 
Carthaginian government forthwith 
ordered him to invade Liguria (205- 
203 B.c.), and he died of his wound? 
on his voyage back to his native city. 

Magog, see Goo and Magog. 

Magpie, the familiar name of 
several species of rica, a genus of 
passeriform birds belonging to the 
family Corvidre. P. caudata, the 
commonest species, is known all over 
Europe, and extends through the 
Palcearctic region : it can easily be 
tamed; P- nutlalli, a native of Cali- 
fornia, is distinguished by a bright, 
yellow bill and a naked blue spot 
behind the eye. 

Maguay, Maguey, or American Aloe 
(Agave Americana), a tall plant with 
large fleshy spiny leaves. Several 
varieties are cultivated. See Agave. 

Magus Muir, a reclaimed moorland 
situated about 3} m. W. of St. An- 
drews, Fifeshire, Scotland. It was 
here that Archbishop Sharp was mur- 
dered in 1679. 

Magwe: 1. A dist. of Upper Burma 
in the Minbu div. The Irawadi forms 
its western boundary. The soil is fer- 
tile, and rice, cotton, maize, etc., arc 
grown. Area 2915 sq. m. Pop. 
247,000. 2. The cap. of above dist.. on 
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tlie Irawadi R., 70 in. S. of Pagan. 
Pop. 6500. 

Magyars, dominant race of Hun- 
1 gary, constitute a branch of the 
Finno-Ugrian tribe, and came origin- 
ally from the plains E. of the Car- 
pathians. About the year 896 they 
descended into the Moravian realm, 
under the leadership of Arpad, the 
great national hero, and caused great 
devastation and pillage, until they 
were driven back by the Germans in 
the 10th century. After this they 
settled down to a more peaceful exist- 
ence, embraced Christianity, formed 
laws, and made rapid advances in 
civilisation. There are other races 
in Hungary, Servians, WaUachs, 
Ruthenians, Slovaks, and Germans, 
but the M. take the most prominent 
part in public affairs, and the lan* 
guage spoken is of Finnish derivation. 

Mahabalesh war, the chief hill- 
' station of Bombay, on tho eastern 
slope of the Western Ghats, founded 
as a sanat orium in 1828. It is situated 
on a ridge about 4500 ft. high, 74 m. 
S. of Poona. Near tho foot of the hill 
Is tho source of the R. Krishna, 
marked Dy an ancient temple which 
is the resort of Hindu pilgrims. 

Mahabalipur (city of the Great 
Bali), a vil. in the dist. of Chengalpat, 
Madras, India, which is famous for its 
ancient cftve temples and sculptures. 

Mahabharata, a sacred book of the 
Hindus, and one of tho two great 
epics of ancient India, the other 
’ ■ ~ bably the 

■ Lng about 

Iliad and 

■ nthorship 

but that 

is probably a generic name ; it bears 
all the marks of being a compilation, 
for its contents are heterogeneous 
in the extreme. The leading story 
relates the contests between the 
Kurus, representing the spirit of 
evil, and the Pandus. representing 
the spirit of good. The temporary 
> triumph of evil is shown by the ad- 
1 versities of the Pandus, while their 
v ultimate renunciation of an earthly 
for a heavenly kingdom signifies the 
ft final victory of good. The text was 
first printed in 1834-39 in Calcutta. 
& There is an English prose translation 
r'i by Pro tap Chandra Roy (1S83). A 
comprehensive edition, comprising 
the Sanskrit text and both Hindu and 
0 English translations, was commenced 
£ at Moradabad in 1902. 

Mahadeva, see Siva. 

Wi Mahaffy, John Pentland (6. 1839), 
an Irish classical scholar, born in 
Ttf Switzerland. He was educated in 
t Franco and Germany, and af tor- 
i' i wards at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he became professor of ancient 
history. He has had many honours 
IX 


conferred upon him by various uni- 
versities and learned societies. His 
chief publications are a translation 
of Kuno Fischer's Commentary on 
Kant , 1866 ; Greek Social Life , 1S74; 
Greek Antiquities, 1876, now a 
standard school-book ; History of 
Classical Greek Literature , 1SS0 ; The 
Greek World under Roman Sicay, 
1890 ; The Silver Age of the Greek 
World , 1906. He also deciphered and 
edited the ' Petrie Papyri ' in the 
Cunningham Memoirs , 1891-1905. 

Mahallat : 1. (Formerly Anar) A 
prov. of Central Persia, between 
Kashan and Irak, and traversed by 
the Kum R. Pop. about 20,000. 2. 
Cap. of the above. Pop. about 9000, 

Mahan, Alfred Thayer (6. 1840), an 
American rear-admiral and author, 
born at New York. He served in the 
navy for forty years, retiring in 1896, 
and was advanced to the rank of rear- 
admiral (retired) 1906. Ho is the 
author of several works, the most im- 
portant of which are : The Gulf and 
Inland Waters , 1883 ; Influence of Sea 
Power upon Histoiry , 1890; Influence 
of Sea Power upon the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire , 1892 ; Life of Nelson , 
1897 ; The Interest of the United Stales 
in Sea Power , 1897 ; The Problem of 
Asia , 1900 ; The South African War , 
1900 ; From Sail to Steam ,1907; Naval 
Administration and Warfare, 1908 ; 
The Harvest Within, 1909; and Inter- 
est of America in International Con- 
ditions, 1910. 

Mahanadi, or Mahanuddy, a riv. in 
India, rises in the Raipur dist.. 
Central Provinces, and flows first 
N.E., then S.E., and finally through 
Orissa to the Bay of Bengal, which 
it enters by numerous arms. It is 
connected with several canals and is 
used for irrigation purposes. Its 
length is 520 m. 

Mahanaim, was a tn. of some im- 
portance in Gilead, Palestine, its 
exact position being uncertain. Ac- 
cording to most authorities it seems 
to have been near Jordan, and on the 
borders of Gad. 

Mahanoy City, a bor. of Schuylkill 
co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in a valley 
bounded on tho S.E. by the Broad 
Mt., and produces anthracite coal. 
Pop. (1910) 15,936. 

Maharajah, sec Rajah. 

Maharajnagar, or Charakhari, a tn. 
in Central India, Is the capital of 
Charakh&ri state, Bundelkhand. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Mahavansa, the title of two cele- 
brated books written in Pali, and re- 
cording the history of Ceylon from 
its earliest period to the reign of 
Mah&sena, who died in 302 a.d. 

Mahavilly-Gunga, the chief riv. in 
Ceylon, rises in the centre of the 
island, flows N. past Kandy, and 
B 
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enters the Indian Ocean to the S. of 
Trineomali. 

Mahavira. was the twenty-fourth 
and last deified saint of the Jains, and 
his name signifies ‘ great hero.' His 
story is told in the Kalpa-Stitra and 
the Mahavira-Charitra, two works 
held in great authority by the Jains. 
M. appears to have been a contem- 
porary of Buddha. 

Mahdi (‘he who is guided aright,’ 
from Arab hadd, bo guided), the 
expected Messiah of the Moham- 
medans, supposed to have been 
promised by Mohammed (though not 
mentioned in the Koran) to come and 
fill the world with righteousness, as 
the ‘ Imam ’ or calif of God. Ab- 
dulla, a Persian Shia of the 10th cen- 
tury, much influenced by Zoroaster’s 
doctrines, prophesied the coming of 
a future Moslem teacher, greater even 
than Mohammed, who should never 
die. This teaching was accepted by 
the sect of Ismailis, from whom arose 

the first cr ' ' ' ' 

in N. Afr 
(909-33). 

to be ‘ al-mahdi ’ and waged religious 
wars in different parts were tbe third 
Abbasid calif (775-c. 84), the descend- 
ants of Ali, one of whom disappeared 
mysteriously in 879, and the Don- 
goiese Mohammed Ahmed (c. 1843- 
85) who attempted to conquer the E. 
Sudan. He made El-’Obeyd his 
capital (1883), Khartoum was taken 
(1885), and Gordon killed. The 
empire was overthrown by Anglo- 
Egyptian forces, and Mohammed’s 
successor crushed by the British ex- 
pedition to Dongola (1S96), and by 
Kitchener’s victories at Atbara and 
Omdurman (1898). See Darmesteter, 
The Mahdi, Past and Present, 1885 ; 
Wingate, Mahdiism and the Egyptian 
Soudan, 1891; Slatin Pasha, Fire and 
Sword in the Soudan (trans. 1896) ; 
Burleigh, Sirdah and Khalifa, 1898. 

Mah6 : l. A tn. on the Malabar 
coast of India, 33 m. N.N.W. of 
Calicut, belonging to the French. 
Pop., with adjoining dist., 10,000. 2. 
The largest island of the Seychelles, 
in the Indian Ocean, 17 m. long and 
covered with high granite mountains. 
The chief town is Port Victoria. Area 
56 sq. m. 

Mahoswar, a tn. in Indore State, 
Central India, stands on the N. bank 
of the Narbadd R.; it is of great anti- 
quity, and has many historical asso- 
ciations. Pop. 10.000. 

Mahikantha, in India, a group of 
states forming a political agency 
under tbo government of Bombay. 
This territory is subject to a number 
of chiefs, of whom the Maharaja of 
Idar is the most important. Area 
11,000 sq. m. Pop. 360,000. 

Mahmud I. (1730-54), Sultan of 


Turkey, the son of Mustafa II., born 
in 1696. He ascended the throne 
after the deposition of his uncle, 
Ahmed III., and continued the war 
against Nadir, Shah of Persia, but 
with little success, and made peace 
in 1736. He then entered upon a 
war with Russia and lost Ockzakow 
in 1737. The Austrians, the allies of 
Russia, met with a serious defeat at 
Krotzka, and peace was made at 
Belgrade in 1740. 

Mahmud II. (1808-39), Sultan of 
Turkey, the son of Abd-ul-Hamid I., 
and the successor of his brother, 
Mustafa IV., was bom in 1785. The 
war with Russia was concluded four 
years after his accession by the treaty 
of Bucharest. In 1S21 the War of 
Greek Independence broke out, and 
Greek sailors of the Turkish navy 
mutinied. Afterthe battleof Navarino 
Russia declared war (1827), and 
forced M. to sign the peace of 
Adrianople (1829). In order to sup- 
' irt vassal, Mehemet 
. f Egypt, he secured a 

> in 1833, and ordered 
the invasion of Syria in 1839, but 
died before the news of defeat reached 
him. 

Mahmud of Ghazni (999-1030), a 
powerful ruler of Afghanistan, and the 
first Eastern monarch to assume the 
title of Sultan. His father, Seluk- 
tagin, died in 997, and left Ids throne 
to a younger son, Ismail. Mahmud, 
who was governor of Nishapur, 
hastened to Ghazni, deposed his 
brother, and seized th? throne. He 
repeatedly made inroads into India 
(1001, 1006, 1007, and 1009), and 
carried away much booty. He also 
subdued Ghur, Jurjistan, and 
Kharezm, and extended his kingdom 
as far as Samarkand on the N. and 
Kurdistan on the W. 

Mahoba, a tn. in the Hamirpur 
dist.. United Provinces, N. India. 
87 m. S.S.W. of Cawnpur. It has 
interesting architectural antiquities. 
Pop. 10,500. 

Mahogany, properly the fragrant, 
aromatic wood of Surieienia Mahogan i 
a large Central American and Cuban 
tree. The heartwood is close-grained, 
hard, and durable, and takes a fine 
polish, and its production is a very 
important industry not only in its 
native territory, but also in India, 
where it has been successfully intro- 
duced and extensively planted. M. 
furniture appears to be less popular 
than formerly. Substitutes for M. in- 
clude the somewhat coarse wood of 
Pcrsca indica of Madeira , the wood of 
Podocarpus totara, the M. or Totara 
pine of New Zealand, the wood of 
several species of eucalyptus, notably 
the blue gum (E. globulus) and E. 
resinifera. The Indian redwood (.Soy- 
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mida febrifuga) is sometimes called 
the Indian M. Khava scnegalensis is 
the African M., and the woods arc 
very similar. 

Mahomedanism, sec Mohammed an- 
ism. 

Mahomet, sec Mohammed. 

Mahon, see Fort Mahon. 

Mahony, Francis Sylvester, known 
as Father Front (1804 - OG), a 
humorist, entered the order of 
Jesuits, but abandoned the priest- 
hood in 1832. He devoted himself to 
literature, and became a valued con- 
tributor to Fraser’s Magazine. His 
best work, contributed originally to 
that periodica), is the Heliqucs of 
Father Prcnit, 1S3G. 

Mahrattas, or Marathas, a term 
commonly applied to a mixed race, 
but mainly of Hindu origin, inhabit- 
ing Central India, chiefly in the states 
of Baroda, Indore, and Gwalior, but 
the word is now used to designate all 
Maratbl-speaking Hindus In India. 
They are first mentioned in the 17tli 
century as robbers and rebels, who 
rose against the Mogul emperor at 
Delhi under the leadership of Sovaji, a 
Hindu adventurer, who proclaimed 
himself the chief. Ho was succeeded 
by his son. Samba] i (1G80), who en- 
deavoured to carry out his father’s 
policy, but nine years later he fell 
into the hands of his enemy, Aurun- 
zebo, who put him to death. For 
over a century they waged incessant 
war against the Mogul dynasty with 
varying success, but at length they 
sustained a heavy defoat at Paniput 
in 1761 at the hands of Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli, the Amir of Afghanistan. 
Their power was eventually broken 
by the British in 1843. The M. arc 
an active and hardy people, and de- 
vout worshippers of Brahma. Their 
language is akin to Gujarati and 
Sindhi, and their literature is abun- 
dant. Marathi speakers now number 
about 20,000,000. See also India — 
History. 

Mahrisch-Neustadt, a tn. of Moravia, 
14 m. N.N.W. of Olmiltz, has textile 
and brewing industries, etc. Pop. 
5003. 

Mahurea, a genus of evergreen 
trees of the order Ternstrcemiacete. 
The principal species is M. palustris 
of S. America ; it bears terminal 
panicles of purple flowers in May. It 
is sometimes grown in the stovehouse. 

Mahuwa, or Mahuva, a tn. and 
port on the Kftthidw&r Peninsula, 
Bombay, India, 56 m, E.N.E. of Diu. 
Has a largo export trade in cotton. 
Pop. 17,549. 

Mai, Angelo, Cardinal (1782-1854), 


the Ambrosian Library, Milan, and 
discovered many forgotten works, 
chiefly from palimpsests. Pope Pius 
VII. gave him the charge of the 
Vatican Library, which resulted in 
the publication of the famous Codex 
Vaticanns. 

Maia, in Greek mythology, the 
daughter of Atlas and Pleione, was 
the eldest of the Pleiades, and the 
most beautiful of the seven sisters. 
In a grotto on Mt. Cyllene M. became 
by Zeus the mother of Hermes. The 
Romans identified her with an old 
Italian goddess of spring. 

Maiano, Benedetto da (1444-98), a 
sculptor, born at Florence. Most of 
his works are to be found in churches, 
one of his best being the marble pulpit 
of Santa Groce. He also did some 
work as an architect, among his de- 
signs being that of a church porch. 
He also built a chapel for himself near 
Prato. 

Maiano, Giuliano di Nardo da, uncle 
of the preceding, was also a sculptor 
and architect. His workB are to he 
found in Florence, Naples, and Rome. 
The date of his death is variously 
stated, but he is known to have been 
alive in 1471. 

Maida Vaio, a residential suburb in 
the N.W. of London,' ndjoining ICil- 
bum, in the borough of Paddington. 
It has a station, Kilburn and Maida 
Vale, on the L. and N.W. Railway. 

Maiden, an early form of guillotine. 
An axe was fixed in a frame about 
10 ft. high, so that, it could move up- 
wards in grooves. When the axe had 
reached the topmost groove, it was 
suddenly released and fell on the 
victim’s neck. It was first used at tho 
execution of tho minor agents em- 
ployed to murder Rizzio (1561). It 
was last used in 1710, since when it 
has been displayed in the Museum 
of tho Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, in Edinburgh. 

Maidenhair Fern, or Adiantum 
capillus veneris, a pretty British fern 
found in moist warm situations. It 
bears its fructification in short mar- 
ginal patches on the edges of the sub- 
divisions of the fronds, which are in 
turn to protect it. It grows well in 
pots where frost is excluded. Maiden- 
hair grass ( Briza media) is more com- 
monly called quaking grass. Maiden- 
hair tree is Salisburia adianlafolia. 

Maidenhead, a municipal bor. in 
Berkshire, England, benutifully situ- 
ated on the r. b. of tho Thames, 2G m. 
W. of London. The town is very old, 
and in 1399 was the scene of a contest 
between the armies of Henry TV. and 
Richard II. Pop. (1911) 15,218. 

Maidment, James (c. 1795-1879), a 
Scottish antiquary, horn in London. 
He was called to the Scottish bar in 
1817, and became famous for his 


lishments. He became custodian of 
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pleading in peerage cases. He was, at 
the same time, interested in anti- 
quarian research, and it was this in- 
terest which gave liiin his introduc- 
tion to, and subsequent friendship 
with Sir Walter Scott. His numerous 
publications include: Reliqum Scot ice; 
Scottish Ballads and Songs, 1869; A 
Book of Scottish Pasquils, 1868. 

Maids of Honour, of whom there are 
eight, are the immediate attendants 
upon the queen, under the direction 
of the mistress of the robes. They 
are given the courtesy title of 
‘ Honourable,’ and accompany Her 
Majesty in turn, on all occasions. 

Maidstone (A.-S. Meguaid- or Med- 
wig-ston, i.e. the city of the Medway), 
the co. tn. of Kent, 43 m. S.E. of 
London by South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway. A municipal and 
parliamentary borough returning one 
member to parliament. Contains 
among numerous other public build- 
ings a town-hall. County Lunatic 
Asylum, West Kent Infirmary, 
County Ophthalmic Hospital, West 
Kent General Hospital, and a museum 
of local antiquities. There arc also 
cavalry and militia barracks, many 
imposing churches, a handsome 
Gothic fountain, while the river is 
spanned by a triple-arched stone 
bridge. Noteworthy are the ruins of 
the Canterbury pilgrims’ hostel, All 
Saints' College, founded in 1260 and 
suppressed by Edward VI. There 
are oil and paper mills, cement and 
limo works, in M. and around the 
town extensive hop gardens. • Pop. 
(1911) 35,477. 

Maidu, the name of a group of 
Indian tribes, formerly occupying the 
N.E. of California, U.S.A. A tew are 
still found in this region, while some 
live near the Round Valley Reserva- 
tion. They fed on acorns and roots, 
and lived in a kind of dugout of 
boards. Thoy went naked and exe- 
cuted a number of wild dances. Their 
chief occupation is basket-weaving. 
Consult Dixon, 2'he Northern Maidu, 
American Museum of Natural History 
(vol. xvii.), 1905, and Powers, Tribes 
of California, 1877. 

Maigre, or Meagre ( Sciccna aquila), 
an edible fish rather like a bass with 
very large otoliths. It ranges from 
Britain to S. Australia. 

MaiidsB, or Maians, sea spiders, with 
the first pair of feet much longer than 
tlio second pair (Macropodian). The 
carapace is much longer than its 
width. 

Maikop, a tn. of Russia, situated in 
tho ter. of Kuban, Ciscaucasia, and is 
a rapidly growing commercial centre. 
Pop. 34,191. 

Maikov, Basil Ivanovitch (1725-78), 
a Russian author, born at Jaroslav, 
and died at Moscow. He gained a 


reputation, in spite of a neglected 
education, as a writer of satiric and 
humorous poetry. His best-known 
poems are Yelisei, or Bacchus En- 
raged, an extravagant burlesque in 
five cantos, which had a great vogue 
in Russia in spite of the fact that its 
wit and humour are to a great extent 
marred by ‘ raciness ’ and a generally 
obscure style; and Igrok Lombera, or 
the L’Hombre Player, and The Most 
Shocking Fall of the Poets, each in 
three cantos. He also wrote two 
tragedies, Agrippa and Themistcs, a 
number of tales and fables, and a few 
odes. A complete collection of his 
poems was published at St. Peters- 
burg in 1809. 

Mail Armour was a fabric of 
meshes used as a defence against 
weapons; chain-mail was composed of 
interlinked rings of metal, and was 
introduced into the Roman army in 
imitation of the Gauls.and much worn 
under the later empire, and also in the 
12th and 13th centuries. It was very 
good for its purpose, a ‘ coat of mail ’ 
being marvellously hard to penetrate, 
but was very expensive to manufac- 
ture. Later the word mail was used 
for any kind of armour. See Arms 
and Armour. 

Mail Coaches, see Coaches. 

Maim. By the old law of England 
he that maimed any man, whereby he 
lost any part of his body, was sen- 
tenced to lose tho like part of his own 
body. This relic of the lex talionis 
iq.v.), for long survived in Sweden, 
but has now disappeared from tho 
criminal codes of all civilised nations. 
At the common law (q.v. ), it was only 
the loss of those limbs or members 
which might bo useful to a man in 
fight that amounted to maiming, or 
mayhem, as it was called. Blaokstone 
in his quaint old-world fashion, as- 
signs as a reason for so specialising 
what Is, after all, no more than a very 
ordinary form of injury, that a man’s 
limbs are the * gift of the Wise Creator 
to enable him to protect himself 
from external injuries in a state of 
nature.’ It is a felony under tho 
Injuries to the Person Act, 1861, 
punishable by penal servitude to tho 
extent of life, to wound, shoot at, or 
cause grievous bodily harm to a 
person with intent to M. him. To kill, 
M„ or wound cattle is a felony punish- 
able by penal servitude not exceeding 
fourteen years. In connection with 
cattle-maiming, the celebrated Edalji 
case will long be remembored for tho 
brilliant vindication of a wrongly 
accused man through the efforts of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. To M. or 
wound any dog, bird, or beast, not 
being cattle, is punishable summnrily 
with imprisonment up to six months, 
or a penalty of £20. 
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Maimachin, a vil. of Mongolia, situ- 
ated on the Russian frontier, opposite 
Kiakhta, and is an entrepot of the 
Chineso trade with Russia. 

Maimana, a dist. and tn. in Afghan- 
istan, India, stands 2SG0 ft. above 
the sea. The town is large, but 
has no important industries, its only 
manufactures being textile. There 
aro products of wheat, barley, to- 
bacco, and dried fruits. The popula- 
tion is considerably mixed, the largest 
proportion being Uzbeg. 

Mainland, a small tn. in the prov. of 
Fars, Persia, is famed for its manuf. 
of rose-water, which it exports in 
large quantities to Java, Arabia, and 
India. It is also noted for its almonds. 
Pop. 5000. 

Maimansingh, or Mymunsingh, a 
dist. of Bengal, British India, on the 
borders of Assam, and bounded on 
the W. by the Brahmaputra. The 
cap. is Nasirabad. Area 6287 sq. m. 
Pop. 4,000,000. 

Maimbourg, Louis (1610-SG), a 
French scholar, entered the order of 
Jesuits and studied theology at Rome. 
On hts return to France, he was em- 
ployed as a preacher. Having pub- 
lished, in 1682, Traiti Historique de 
I’Bglise de Home, a work in which 
he defended the principles of the 
Gallican Church, the pope caused him 
to he expelled from the order of 
Jesuits. He also wrote a History of 
the Pontificate of St. Gregory, and his- 
tories of Calvinism, Arianism, and 
Lutheranism. 

Maimon, Salomon (1754-1800), a 
German philosopher, born of Jewish 
parentage near Mir, in Polish Lithu- 
ania. He was trained in the study of 
Talmud to become a rabbi, but went 
to Berlin to Btudy medicine, where he 
was attracted by the philosophy of 
Maimonides. In 1770 he published a 
commentary on that philosopher’s 
Moreh Nebuhim. He led the casual, 
eccentric life of a man of genius, de- 
unnn his friends for means of 
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Kant, but he owes a large debt to 
Hume. His Autobiography was pub- 
lished in 1792 (Eng. trans. by J. C. 
Murray, 1888). See Wolff, Maimoni- 
ana, 1813; Witte, -V. Maimon, 1876. 

Maimonides, or more properly 
Moses Ben Maimon (‘ the light of 
Israel ’) (1135-1204), one of the most 
colebrated of the Jewish Rabbis, 
being a theologian, philosopher, and 
physician, was born at Cordova in 
Spain. Owing to the persecutions of 
the Jews he removed to Fez in 1160, 
but he afterwards travelled in Jeru- 


salem, and ultimately settled near 
Cairo, and became physician to the 
sultan and superintendent of tho 
Jewish communions. Themost valu- 
able of the writings of M. are Moreh 
Nevochim, or ‘ Teacher of the Per- 
plexed,’ originally written in Arabic, 
translatedinto Hebrewby his disciple, 
Samuel Aben Tybbon, and into Latin 
by Justinian, Bishop of Nebio (Paris, 
1520), and by the younger Buxtorf 
(Basel, 1629), with a preface, which 
contains an account of the life of M.; 
and Tad Hazakah, or ‘ The Strong 
Hand,' which contains a complete 
digest of the Hebrew laws. It is 
written in remarkably good Hebrew. 
The best edition is that printed at 
Amsterdam (1702, 4 vols. fol.). M. 
founded a college at Alexandria for 
the instruction of his countrymen, in 
which he delivered lectures on philo- 
sophy and the Jewish laws. 

Main, a riv. of Germany, the 
largest affluent the Rhine receives 
from the right, is formed by tho 
union of two branches, the White 
and Red M., 4 m. below Kulmbach, 
in Bavaria. Tho M. has a winding 
westward course 310 m. in length 
to the Rhine, into which it falls at 
Mainz. It is navigable for the last 
220 m. The principal towns on 
its banks are Schweinfurt, Wilrz- 
burg, Aschoffenburg, Offenbach, and 
Frankfurt. 

Maine, tho most north - easterly 
state of tho U.S.A. Owing to the 
beautiful climate and fine scenery, it 
contains more fashionable summer 
resorts than any other ftate. The 
coast is much indented, ap’d there are 
numerous islands including Mt. 
Desert Is., and Long Is. M. was at 
one time overrun by the Lnurentian 
glacier, and as a result there are in- 
numerable lakes affording excellent 
fishing. Tho northern slope is hilly, 
the highest peak being Mt. ICatahdin 
(5200 ft.). The principal rivers are the 
St. John and the Penobscot. Moose, 
— >. — ■>««» fleer abound, so that 
hunting and shooting. 

* part of the state is un- 

ion, but in the valleys 
i, and farming, especi- 
i poultry-farming, and 
marKot-gaiucning aro carried on; 
apples and strawberries being very 
largely grown. Granite, limestone, 
and slate are quarried, and mineral 
waters are found. Fishing and the 
canning of fish, and lumber aro im- 
portant industries. The principal 
manufs. are cotton and woollen goods, 
paper and wood pulp, and boots and 
shoes. The chief manufacturing 
towns are Portland (58,57 1), Lewiston 
(26,247), Bangor (24,803), Biddeford 
(17,079), and Auburn (15,064), the 
first being the principal port ; the 
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capital is Augusta (13,211). The state 
is governed by a senate composed of 
thirty-one members, and a House of 
Representatives of 151 members. It 
rvas admitted to the union in 1S20, 
previously being part of Massachu- 
setts. Area 33,040 sq. m. Pop. 742,371. 

Maine, an old French prov. It 
formed with Perche a military govern- 
ment during the 16th century, and 
since 1790 lias been merged in the 
depts. of Sarthe and Mayennc, of 
which the caps, are Le Mans and 
Laval. In 1S55 the bishoprics of Le 
Mans and Laval were separated. 
Until the end of the 9tli century the 
history of M. can only be traced 
through that of the bishops of Lc 
Mans. The first hereditary count of 
M. was Roger (c. 892 - c. 89S). In 
1110 M. formed part of Anjou, but in 
1154 it became an English possession 
under Henry Plantagenet. In 1204 it 
again passed into the hands of the 
French, and in 1246 was given to the 
Count of Provence. In 1328 it once 
more passed to the crown of France, 
but was given to Louis, the second 
son of King John II. in 1356. In 1425 
it was taken by the English and lost 
again in 1448, returning permanently 
to the crown of France in 1481. 

Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner 
(1822-88), an English jurist and legal 
historian, eldest eon of James Maine, 
M.D., of Kelso, Roxburgh, born in 
India. Educated at Christ’s Hospital 
andPembroke College, Cambridge. In 
1847 ' * ' -ivil 

law a ■ ider 

in Rc for 

tho Ii 1 ir In 

1859. Left for India as legal mem- 
ber of tho Indian Council, which post 
lie held with distinction for seven 
years. Appointed in 1873 Corpus 
Professor of ' 1 r ' 

Became a 
Temple in It 
best known 

1861 (a wor . ■ 

munitics, 1871; Early History of In- 
stitutions, 1875; Early Law and 
Customs, 1883; and Lectures on Inter- 
national Law, 1888. See Hutchin- 
son’s Notable Middle Templars. 

Maine-et-Loire, a dept, in France, 
formed out of tho old prov. of Anjou, 
and named from its two principal 
rivers tho Maine and the Loire; is 
bounded N. by the depts. of Mayenno 
and Sarthe, E. by Indre-et-Loire, S. 
by the depts. of Vienne, Deux-Sevres, 
and Vendee, and W. by Loire-In- 
firieure. Area 2812 sq. m. Pop. 
513,000. The department presents a 
pleasing variety of low hills, mostly 
planted with vines, and of plains, 
which are very fertile. The depart- 
ment belongs entirely to the basin of 
the Loire, whioh river crosses it from 


E. to W„ and forms in its course 
several beautiful islands. The nor- 
thern districts are drained by tho 
Mayenne and its feeder the Oudon, by 
the Sarthe and its feeder the Loir, and 
by the Authion. The Mayenne and 
the Sarthe unite above Angers, and 
form the Maine, which after a course 
of about 5 m. falls into the Loire S. 
by W. of Angers. 

Mainotes, The, are sometimes re- 
garded as descendants of the ancient 
Spartans, whose land they now 
occupy, but more probably they are 
of Slavonic origin. They number 
60,009. Formerly independent, they 
fought for the liberty of Greece, but 
after the death of Mavromikalis their 
independence was destroyed. 

Maintenance, in criminal law, means 
the officious intermeddling in a law- 
suit that in no way concerns one, by 
maintaining or assisting either party 
with money or other material aid, to 
prosecute or defend it. Champerty 
(fl.ti.) is a species of M. M. is a mis- 
demeanour punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. Prosecutions are never 
heard of, owing to the great difficulty 
of proving a manifestly improper 
motive in any particular case. It is 
not M. to help a poor litigant out of 
charity, and as assistance, pecuniary 
or otherwise, is always justifiable 
where ono haB an interest in tho sub- 
ject-matter in dispute, as that of a 
remainderman (g.v.), or a superior 
landlord, though not actually a party 
to the action. Apparently it is never 
M. to assist another in a criminal 
prosecution or defence. 

Maintenance, Cap of, in heraldry, a 
cap of crimson velvet turned up with 
ermine which is carried before a 
British sovereign at Iris coronation, 
opening of parliament, or other state 

*- > by the hereditary bearer, 

‘ ' juess of Winchester. A simi- 
■ ’ M., also called ‘ cap of dig- 

the privilege of certain noble 
The ducal cap has two 
peaks behind, and is surmounted 
with the family crest. 

Maintenon, a tn. of France in the 
dept, of Eure-et-Loir. It contains a 
castle and the ruins of the huge 
aqueduct begun by Louis XIV. to 
convey water to Versailles. 

Maintenon, Francoiso d’Aubigni, 
Marquise de ( 1 635 -1 7 1 9), the daughter 
of Constant d’Aubignd and of Jeanne 
de Cardillac, and granddaughter of 
Theodore Agrippa d’AubignC-. Fran- 
Coi.se was bom in the prison of Niort, 
where her father was then imprisoned. 
On obtaining his release, he went 
(1639) with his wife and daughter to 
Martinique, where he died in 1645. 
Francoise and her mother then re- 
turned to France, and her mother 
also dying, her father’s sisters placed 
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her in a convent, where, at the age Maire, Jacques le (c. 1590-1616), a 
of fourteen, she was reluctantly con- Bute'- ' ‘ ’ ■ ~ jmont, 

verted to Roman Catholicism. When near chant, 

she was sixteen she became ac- Isaac ' ■ , India, 

ciuainted with the poet Scarron, Company had obtained a declara- 
whom she married. She now lived tion by which every Dutch vessel 
in the midst of the refined and in- not belonging to the’ company wa« 
tellectual society which frequented prohibited from doubling the Cape of 
the house of the poet. He died in Good Hope.certain private merchants 
1660, and four years afterwards she determined to discover a new route 
was intrusted with the education of to the E. Indies. James le M. accom- 
the two sons whom Madame de Monte- panied the expedition (1615) as corn- 
span had borne to Louis XIV., and missioner, under the command of 
now becoming acquainted with the Cornelius Sohosten. They sailed past 
king soon fascinated him and exer- the Straits of Magellan, through a 
cised an extraordinary ascendoncy strait between Staaten Land and 
over him. In 1684, after the death Tierra del Fuego, which they named 
of the queen, Louis privately married Le Maire, and were the first naviga- 
her, and she had much influence tors to double Cape Horn. Jacques 
in the selection of ministers and died on the return voyage from 
generals. When he died in 1715, she Batavia. 

retired to the former Abbey of St. Mairia, a genus of half-hardv 
Cyr, and here she died. See Life by perennials (order Compositea3). AT. 
Count d’Haussonville. crenala bears large lilac flowers in 

Mainz, or Mayence, an ancient city April: the yellow flowers of ill. taxi- 
and fortress of the German empire, folia appear in July. If grown in the 
in the grand-duchy of Hesse, 20 m. open, these plants need protection in 
W.S.W. of Frankfort. It is situated on the winter. 

the 1. b. of the Rhine, just below the Maison Carr6e, a vil. of Algeria, 
influx of the Main, and is connected 7 m. S.E. of Algiers, on the r. b. of 
with Kastel on the opposite side by a the Harrash. Pop. 7300. 
fine modern bridge. In the centre of Maisons-Aliort, a tn. in the dept, of 
the town stands the cathedral, which Seine, France, on the Marne, 3 m. 
dates from the 13th century. Other S.E. of Paris. It has a veterinary 
notable buildings aro the old electoral school (founded 1766). Pop. 13,500. 

mt public Maisons Laffitto, a tn. in the dept. 

■ Romano- of Selne-eLOise, France, on the 1. b. 
ud church of the Seine, 10 m. N. of Versailles. 

There is Pop. 8000. 

, furniture, Maistre, Joseph Marie, Comte de 
pianos, machinery, leather goods, (1751-1821), a French publicist and 
soap, etc., are manufactured. M. philosopher, born at ChambCry, son 
(ancient Maguntiacum), was founded of Comte Franqois-Xavier de M., 
in 13 B.o. by Drusus, and there are president of the Senate of Savoy, 
several interesting Roman remains. In 1792, on the approach of the 
After the fall of the Roman empire, republican armies, he fled with his 
the fort Buffered from attacks by prince, the King of Sardinia, but a 
Vandals and Huns, but regained its year later he returned to Chambtry. 
strength by the 13th century, w-hen Forced to leave Savoy, he settled at 
it was the head of a confederacy of Lausanne, where he published his 
Rhenish cities. Gutenberg, the in- Le/fres d’un Royalislc Savoisien d ses 
ventor of movable type for printing, Compatriotes and Adverse dc quclqucs 
made it famous in the 15th century as Parents des Miliiaires Savoisiens A la 
a centre of book printing. It was Nation Fmnraisc. In 1796 he made 
captured by the French in 1797, and " ” ' " his Con- 
formally ceded to France by the Fratt- 

treahy of Luneville (1801). It was re- . mne for 

stored to Germany by the treaty of ' edmont 

Paris (1814), and was assigned to compelled him to flee to Venice. 
Hesse - Darmstadt in 1816. Pop. Later, the King of Sardinia sent him 
110,624. as minister - plenipotentiary to St. 

Maioresou, Titu (b. 1840), a Rou- Petersburg. Here he published a 
‘ ’ writer, born at number of works, notably Du Pape 

. professor of ceadExamcndelaPhilosophieclcBacon. 

. . . 3d at Bucha- An inveterate and prejudiced enemy 

rest, and was appointed Minister of of revolutionary ideas, he scourged 
Public Instruction (1874-76, 1888-89), without mercy or discrimination the 
and Minister of Justice (1900-1). His ‘irreligious doctrines of the 18th 
works include Poesia rmnana , 1867; century.’ SeeJ.Mandoul'sHn.Efomme 
Oiservari polemics, 1869; and Ixtgica d’etat Italien, 1900. 

(2nd ed), 1886. Maistre, Xavier de (1763-1S52), a 
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French soldier and writer, brother o£ 
above, was born at Chambdry. He 
served in the Piedmontese army, but 
on the annexation of Savoy by tho 
French soldiers he took a com- 
mission in the Russian army, in which 
he rose to the rank of general. He 
served in the Austro- Russian cam- 
paign and fought in the Caucasus. 
Finally he settled in St. Petersburg, 
where ho died. He wrote a very 
pleasant fantasy called Voyage aulour 
de via Chambre in 1794. His subse- 
quent works include : Le Lipreux de 
la Citi d’Aoste, 1811 ; Lea Prisnnnicrs 
du Caucase, 1815: La jeune Sibirienne, 
1815; and IS Expedition Nocturne, 
1825. See Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits 
contempnrains (vol. iii.) ; and Rey’s 
Xavier de Maistre, 1865. 

Maitland, Sir Frederick Lewis (1777- 
1839), a rear-admiral, bom at Ran- 
keillour In Fifeshire, the third son of 
Frederick Lewis M. After serving 
some time in the Martin sloop with 
Captain George Duff, and with the 
Hon. Robert Forbes in the Southamp- 
ton frigate, in which ho was present 
at the battle of Juno 1, 1794, M. was 
promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Andromeda, April 3, 1795. He was 
shortly afterwards moved into the 
Venerable flagship of Admirable Dun- 
can in the North Sea, and in April 
1797, went out to tho Mediterranean 
to join Lord St. Vincent, by whom he 
was appointed to the Kingfisher 
sloop. In Dee. 1798 the Kingfisher 
was wrecked, M., who was in tem- 
porary command, was tried by court- 
martial and honourably acquitted. 
Immediately afterwards he was ap- 
pointed flag-lieutenant to Lord St. 
Vincent. From 1S27-30 he com- 
manded the Wellesley in the Medi- 
terranean. He attained his flag 
July 22, 1830. He had already been 
nominated a C.B. on the reconstruc- 
tion of the order in 1815, and on 
Nov. 17, 1830, he was advanced to 
be a K.C.B. 

Maitland, Sir Riohard (1496-1580), 
of Lethington, 6on of William M. of 
Lethington and Thirlstane, who fell 
at Flodden, and of Martha, daughter 
of George, Lord Seaton, studied at 
St. Andrews and in France, and on 
his return to Scotland was successively 
employed by James V., the Regent 
Arrau, and Mary of Lorraine. About 
1551-52 he received tho honour of 
knighthood, became a lord of the 
Court of Session in 1561 (before 
which, however, he had tho misfor- 
tune to lose his sight), and Lord Privy 
Seal in 1562. M. was one of the best 
men of his time. In an age of 
violence, fanaticism, and perfidy, he 
was honourably conspicuous by his 
moderation, integrity, and anxiety 
for the establishment of law and 


order. He merits consideration not 
only as an eminent and upright 
lawyer, but as a poet, a poetical 
antiquary, and an historian. All his 
own verses were written after liis 
sixtieth year, and show what things 
he had most deeply at heart. For tho 
most part, they consist of lamenta- 
tions for the distracted state of his 
native country, the feuds of tho 
nobles, the discontents of the common 
people, complaints ‘ aganis the Ians 
proces in the courts of justice,’ and 
the depredations ‘ of tho border 
robbers.’ A complete edition of M.’s 
original poems was first published in 
1830 (one 4to vol.) by the Maitland 
Club, a society of literary antiquaries, 
taking its name from Sir Richard. 
His collection of early Scottish poetry 
was a work undertaken, if not com- 

leted, before his blindness attacked 

im. It consists of two MS. volumes, 
now in the Pepysian Library, Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford. M.’s principal 
historical performance is the Historic 
and Cronicle of the Hons and Surename 
of Seytoun, etc. 

Maittaire, Michael (1688-1747), a 
classical scholar, bom in France, of 
Protestant parents. At the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, hts family 
settled in London, and Michael was 
sent to Westminster School. He took 
his M.A. at Oxford in 1696, and re- 
turned to Westminster as second 
master (1695-99). He edited many 
classical works with indices, nnd 
wrote : De Grccccc Lingua; Dialcclis, 
1706 ; Annales Typographic^ ab arti3 
inventce origine ad annum 1557, 
1719-41 ; and Marmora Oxoniensa, 
1732. 

Maiwand, In Afghanistan, situated 
35 m. N.W. of Kandahar, and was 
the scene of a British defeat by 
Ayub Kban, July 27, 1880. 

Maixent (or Maxence), St. (c. 447- 
515), Abbot of Snint-Saturnin, borr 
at Agde. He entered the monasterj 
of Saint-Saturnin in Poitou and be 
came abbot there about 500. In 507 
ho received tho visit of King Clovis 
who came to request his prayers or 
behalf of an expedition against the 
Visigoths. His day is June 26. 

Maize, or Indian Com ( Zea mays ) 
a cereal grass with broad leaves nnd 
stout succulent stems. When ripe the 
valuable seeds aro arranged in com- 
pact rows on a racliis ; they are white, 
yellow, red, or purple in colour, very 
firm and flattened at the apex. The 
crop is of great cconomio importance 
in the warmer parts of America, 
Southern Europe, India, and Aus- 
tralia. The plant is frequently grown 
in gardens for its ornamental effect 
and for the green unripened cobs 
which are used as the vegetable called 
sweet or sugar com. It is also grown 
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as a fodder crop. The ripe seeds are 
fermented in S. America to produce 
M. beer. 

Majesty (Fr. majesU, Lat. majestos, 
grandeur, greatness, from the base 
mag-, as in niagnus, great, major , 
greater, etc.), dignity, greatness, a 
term used especially to express the 
dignity and power of a sovereign. 
This application is to be traced to the 
use of majestas in Latin, to express 
the supreme sovereign dignity of the 
Roman state, the 7 najestas — 

or populi Romani, hence 
Iccdere or minuere, was 
high treason, crimen 
Mommsen conjectures tha 
of crimen majcslatis or Usc-majes it m 
earlier times related exclusively to 
violation of the rights of the plebs, 
and only later extended to violations 
of popular rights generally. There 
is, however, little evidence in support 
of this conjecture. In its more precise 
use, crimen ?najestatis was distin- 
guished from perduellio, which con- 
noted essentially acts hostile to the 
state, as treason and desertion, 
whereas crimen majestaiis meant 
rather some act involving an attack 
on the respect due to the dignity or 
sovereignty whether of the people or 
their representative the king. Later 
usage, however, made no distinction 
between Rse-majesM and perduellio , 
except to assign a much lighter 
punishment to the former. The term 
majesty was strictly confined in the 
middle ages to successors of the 
Roman emperors in the West. Later, 
the word is used of kings also. In 
England the use is genera ' ' 1 

to the reign of Henry 
fullest form in English 
Most Gracious Majesty.’ 

Majolica, a name properly applied 
to a species of Italian ware in which 
the body is coated with a tin enamel, 
on which is laid and fired a painted 
decoration. It is also applied to 
similar wares made in imitation of the 
Italian ware in other countries. The 
word in Italian is Maiolica. It has 
usually been supposed that this ware 
first came from the island of Majorca, 
but it is more likely that the name was 
given by the Italians to the lustred 
Spanish ware imported by ships hail- 
ing from the Balearic Isles. 

Major, in the army, the lowest rank 
of field officer. Each infantry bat- 
talion has two, and each cavalry 
regiment three, on its strength. The 
Engineer Corps has altogether about 
350, and the Marines about 60, 
divided between the infantry and 
artillery divisions. In the field Ms. 
are always mounted, and usually 
command the attack and the reserve. 
On home duties the M. is one of the 
most important officers. He assists 


the commanding officer in all matters 
of routine and discipline. Whilst in 
garrison they serve in turn as field 
officer for the day, and when the 
occasion rises as presidents of the 
district courts -martial. Their pay 
varies from 16s. in the infantry of 
the line regiments to £1 4s. in the 
household cavalry. A sergeant-major 
of a regiment is a non-commissioned 
officer who in general superintends 
the military exercises of the soldiers 
— a nr-pgsing* the line on parade. 

. 1 music, greater. A M. 

sts of four semitones, a 
of three. A M. tone is the 
. having the ratio 8:9; a 
mu iyi that having the ratio 9:10. 

Intervals have had the term M. ap- 
plied to t 

Major 
an histoT 
N. Bern . , 

and Paris, was the teacher of John 
Knox and George Buchanan, In 1506 
I 10 was a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
in 1519 became professor of divinity 
at St. Andrews. He wrote in Latin 
treatises on divinity and morals, and 
a History of Greater Britain , in which 
the separate histories of England and 
Scotland ( Historia De Gesiis Scotorum) 
were brought together, published at 
Paris (1521). In his writings, while 
upholding the doctrinal teaching of 
Rome, he was outspoken in con- 
demning the corruptions of the 

cler A ~ u I'oon 

jud. 

his 

In 

’s Dialectics. 

" ‘ 2 a (Sp. Mallorca), the largest 
of the Balearic Isles (q.v.), lies 107 m. 
S.E. of the mouth of the Ebro, the 
nearest point of the Spanish coast, 
and 171 m. N. of Algiers. Its greatest 
length (from E. to W.) is 64 m., and 
its breadth (from N. to S.) 48 m., 
with an area of 1310 sq. m. The N.E. 
half of the island is mountainous; the 
other parts are finely diversified with 
hills, valleys, and plains. The climate 
is healthful, the sea-breeze preserv- 
ing a nearly equable temperature 
over the whole island. The inhabit- 
ants, ■ ~ ’ ' 

in th 

nurnt— .. , 1 

and industrious, and mostly employ 
themselves in agriculture. The chief 
products of the island are marble, 
slate, plaster, the common cereals and 
legumes, oranges, silk, lemons, oil, 
wine of excellent quality, olives, and 
aromatic herbs. The chief town is 
Palma (g.r.), the capital. 

Majority : 1. That age at which a 
person becomes sui juris, i.e. legally 
old enough to manage his own affairs. 
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By English law an infant attains his 
M. at twenty-one ( see Infancy). 
2. Rule by M., or the decision of any 
issuo by the votes of the M. is the 
working principle of the democratic 
idea of representation. It has up to 
now been generally considered to be 
the only practicable method of party 
government, but tlio advocates of 
proportional representation and re- 
presentation of minorities are gaining 
increased support the more it is 
realised both that the mere voice of 
the M. is not necessarily right, and 
that whether it be so or not on par- 
ticular issues, the views of min orities 
may none the less be entitled to re- 
spectful consideration. On the con- 
stitutional convention whereby no 
cabinet in England can either take 
office or retain it without a ‘ working 

M. ,’ i.c. a more or less substantial M., 
see under Cabinet. 3. To join the 
great M., f.e. to die. A classic euphem- 
ism, the first English adaptation of 
which is attributed to Young’s lines: 

' Life is the desert, life the solitude : 

Death joins us to the great majority. 

Majuba Hill, in Natal (properly 
Amajuba, Zulu for ‘ hill of doves ’), a 
mountain in Northern Natal, part of 
the Drakensberg range, rising about 
7000 ft. above the sea, and over 
2000 ft. above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. It overlooks the 
pass through the Drakensberg known 
as Laing’s Nek, and is 8 m. S. of the 
Transvaal border and 18 m. N. of the 
town of Newcastle. The railway from 
Din-ban to Johannesburg skirts the 
base of the mountain. The Boers de- 
feated the British here in 1S81, 
General Colley being killed. 

Majunga, Madganga, or Mojanga, in 
Madagascar, on the N.W. coast, just 

N. of 1G° S., and DiOgo Suarez, is an 
important port for foreign trade. 
Pop. 7000. 

Malialla, or Mokalla, a port of 
Arabia, 300 m. N.E. of Aden, the 
principal port of Hadramaut. Pop. 
1S.000. 

Makalla, Baggara Arabs of Semitic 
origin, so called because they arc 
great cattle owners and breeders. 
They occupy the country W. of the 
White Nile, between the Sliilluk 
territory and Dar Nuba, being found 
principally in Kordofan. They are 
true nomad Arabs, having inter- 
married little with the Nuba and hav- 
ing preserved most of their national 
characteristics. The date of their 
arrival in the Sudan is uncertain; 
tliev appear to have drifted up the 
Nilo valley and to have dispossessed 
the original Nuba population. A 
purely pastoral people, they move 
from pasture to pasture, as food be- 
comes deficient. The true tribesmen 


2 Makrizi 

carry no shield, and though many 
pos9ess fire - armB, the customary 
weapons are lance and sword. 

Makari Kari, a salt lake of Bechu- 
analand, S. Africa. Length 170 m.; 
breadth 100 m. 

Makart.Hans (1840-84), an Austrian 
painter, born at Salzburg, son of an 
inspector of the imperial castle. 
Aptly called the first German painter 
of the 19th century. When he, as a 
youth, entered the Vienna Academy, 
German art was under the rule of 
Cornelius’s cold classicism. It was 
entirely intellectual and academic, 
and it is not surprising that M., poor 
draughtsman to the last, with a pas- 
sionate and sensual love of colour, 
was found to be devoid of all talent. 
He went to Munich, and there at- 
tracting Piloty with his ‘ Cupids ’ and 
‘ Plague in Florence,’ hiB fame became 
firmly established. He used such bad 
pigments that the majority of his 
large paintings have perished. 

Mako, a tn. of Hungary, cap. of the 
co. of C'sanAd, 135 m. S.E. of Buda- 
pest. The most noteworthy building 
is the palace of the Bishop of Csandd, 
whose usual residence is in Temesvnr. 
The town possesses numerous mills, 
and the surrounding country is fertile, 
producing com and wine, and afford- 
ing excellent pasturage for cattle. 
Many of the inhabitants Bubsist by 
river fishing. A considerable trade is 
carried on in the products of the 
vicinity. Pop. 34,000. 

Mako, Paul (1723-93), a Hungarian 
savant and mathematician, bom at 
Jasz-Apath and died at Vienna. 
He taught philosophy and classics 
at different Jesuitical colleges. After- 
wards he became director of tho 
faculty of philosophy at the Hun- 
garian University. His works in- 
clude dissertations on lightning and 
lightning conductors, Carminum elc- 
giacorum, and treatises on logic, 
metaphysics, and the differential 
calculus. 

Makran, a dist. in the S.E. of 
Persia and S.W. of Baluchistan, 
bounded S. by tho Arabian Sea. It 
is noted for its fruit. Area 26,000 
scj. m. Pop. 78,000. 

Makrizi Taki Addin Abu Ahmed 
Mohammad (1360-1442), an eminent 
Arabio historian and geographer, 
born in Makriz, near Baalbec. He 
early devoted himself to the study 
of history, jurisprudence, tradition, 
astrology, etc., at Cairo, where also 
he afterwards held the offices of 
Molitasib or inspector of weights and 
measures, of khatib and iman at 
different mosques. M. wrote a history 
of the Mamluk sultans, two treatises 
on Moslem (Kufic) coins, weights, 
and measures whioh have been edited . 
and translated by Tychsen (into 
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Latin) and by Silvestre de Sacy (into 
French-Arabio cbrestomathy, q.v.), 
but his most important work is his 
Description of Egypt, which gives an 
account of the history of the country 
from its conquest by the Moham- 
medans, as well as a description of its 
natural history and antiquities and 
of the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants. He commenced writing 
On the Important Personages who had 
Visited Egypt, and intended to fill 
eighty volumes, but only a small 
portion of these (one autograph 
volume is in the Imperial Library at 
Paris) was ready accomplished. lie 
died in Cairo. 

Malabar, a maritime dist. of British 
India in the presidency of Madras, is 
bounded on the E. by the dist. of 
Coimbatore, while on the W. its 
shores are washed by the Arabian 
Sea, and it extends in lat. from 10“ 15' 
to 12“ 18' N. Area 5800 sq. m. Pop. 
(estimated) 3,000,000. The surface it 
occupied in the E. by the Neilgherries. 
and the Western Ghats cover a great 
portion of the district. The name of 
this district is applied to the whole 
south-western coast of Southern 
India. Calicut is the capital. 

Malabon, a did. of the Philippines 
bn the Isle of Luzon. 

Malabuyoo, a dist. of Cebu Is., 
Philippines. 

Malacca, a tn. on the W. coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, which, pith the 
territory lying around and behind 
forms one of the Straits Settlements, 
and gives its name to the strait which 
divides Sumatra from the Malay 
Peninsula. Its name, which is M61tika , 
is that of a species of Jungle fruit, and 
is also borne by the small river on the 
right bank of which the old Dutch town 
stands. The Dutch town is connected 
by a bridge with the business quarter 
on the left bank, which isinhabited ex- 
clusively by Chinese, Eurasians, and 
Malays. 51., now a somnolent town, 
a favourite resort of rich Chinese 
who have retired from business, is 
visited by few ships, and is the least 
important of the three British settle- 
ments on the straits which give their 
name to the colony. Since 1511 it has 
continued to be the possession of one 
or other of the European powers. 
Area of colony 660 sq.m. Pop. 96,000. 

Malachi, the last of the minor pro- 
phets, about whose person nothing 
is known. His personal existence 
seems doubtful, fortheSeptuaginthas 
in i. 1, * by the hand of his messenger 
the Targum has ‘ by the hand of 
Malachi (or, of my messenger), whose 
name is Ezra tho scribe.' The pro- 
phecy belongs to the age of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the period during which 
Judah was a Persian province. It 
was written after the rebuilding of 


the temple. A comparison of the Book 
of 5Ialachi with Ezra and Nehemiah 
shows much similarity of subject- 
matter, especially in tho strong con- 
demnations of intermarriage with the 
heathen and the people’s laxity in the 
payment of the priestly dues. 51. 
further attacks the degeneracy of the 
priesthood. 

Malachite, a mineral consisting of 
basic cupnc carbonate, CuCO a Cu 
(HO),. It has a fine green colour ; it 
generally occurs massive, with u 
mamillated, remiform, or botryoidal 
surface. It is occasionally found os 
dark green monoclinic crystals, and 
when associated with iimonito as com- 
pact fibrous or earthy masses. It is 
found in great quantity in Siberia and 
the finer quality is used for making 
ornaments, mosaic, etc., as it takes 
a fair polish. It also occurs with 
other copper ores in Russia. Aus- 
tralia, Arizona, etc., and is smelted 
with other minerals. 

Malaohite Green, a brilliant green 
dye derived from coal-tar. It is a 

double salt 

of zinc 

triplienyl ' ’ 

and wool without any previous pre- 
paration of the material, but cotton 
requires to be mordanted with tanniu 
and tartar emetic. 

Malachy, St., or Malachy O’Morgair 
(1094-1148), an illustrious Irish pre- 
late, bom at Armagh, of anoble family. 
Early put himself under the tutelage 
of a pious recluse named Imac, and 
his ascetic example being followed by 
other young men a monastery grew 
up round tho coll of Imac. Ordained 
priest at the age of twenty-five, he 
preached among the poor. Having 
sought out 5Ialchi, Bishop of Lis- 
more, he learnt from him the rule of 
ancient ecclesiastical discipline, and 
on his return was placed at the head 
of the Bangor abbacy. Thence he 
took the episcopal see of Connor, but 
on the ruin of this town by the King 
of Ulster he returned to Armagh, of 
which he was elected archbishop in 
1127. Ho endeavoured to revive an- 
cient discipline in this diocese, and 
provided the parishes with pastors. 
In 1135, having got Gelax accepted 
as his successor, he returned to 
Connor, installed a bishop there, and 
himself went to live in Down, where 
he founded a new episcopal see. In 
1148 he set out for Rome to confer 
with Pope Eugene III. on the needs 
of the Irish Church, but expired at 
Clairvaux in the arms of St. Bernard. 
The life of St. 51. was written in 
Latin by St. Bernard and translated 
into Italian by Maffei. See Harris’ 
edition of Ware’s Bishops. 

Malacology (from Gk. moXoki S t, soft, 
Xoyo?, discourse), the science which is 
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concerned with soft-bodled Inverte- 
brates and particularly molluscs. 

Malacopterygii, Cuvier’s name lor 
an order of fishes in which the rays 
of the fins are soft and cartilaginous 
and not pointed at the extremities. 

Malaoostraca, that division of the 
Crustacea which includes the higher 
forms, such as crabs, lobsters, shrimps, 
woodlioe, and sand-hoppers. 

Maiadetta, tho name of a group of 
mountains in the Central Pyrenees, 
situated on the borders of Franco and 
Spain. It contains the culminating 
peak of the entire range, the Pic de 
Netliou, or Pico de Aneto, sometimes 
called the M., which has an elevation 
of 11,165 ft. 

Malaga, a seaport of Spain, and 
cap. of a prov. of the same name, 
on a bay of the Mediterranean, 65 m. 
N.E. of Gibraltar. The town is en- 
closed by mountains and commanded 
by a One old Moorish castle, called the 
Gibralfaro, built In the 13th century 
on the site of a former Phoenician 
stronghold. Other important build- 
ings aro the cathedral, with a spire 
280 ft. high, the episcopal palace, an 
opera house, and a bull-ring. The 
climate of M. is noted for its uniform 
mildness and constant sunshine, 
which make the place a favourite 
resort for invalids. The harbour, 
which is formed by several moles, is 
capable of holding hundreds of ships, 
and may be entered during any wind. 
M. is a very important commercial 
centre, and exports wine, olives, figs, 
raisins, lemons, etc. The manufs. in- 
clude textiles, rope, leather, etc., and 
there are cigar factories, sugar mills, 
and iron foundries. Pop. 133,045. 

Malaga Wine is produced chiefly 
from the Axarquia diet, of Malaga, 
and the finest is made from the mus- 
catel grapes, Dulce and Ldgrimaa 
being the best-known vintages. 

Malakoff : 1. A tn. in France, dept, 
of Seine, a S.AV. suburb of Paris. 
Originally it was called California, 
but was renamed as above in 1848. 
Pop. about 16,000. 2. A defence of 
Sebastopol, Crimea, noted for its 
storming by the French in Sept. 1855. 

Malalas, Johannes, a Byzantine 
chronicler of the 6th century, was 
probably of Syrian origin, but little 
is known of his life. He wrote o uni- 
versal liistory, from tho creation to 
the reign of Justinian, which was 
edited by Humphrey Hody, Oxford, 
1091. 

Malalbergo, a com. of Emilia, Italy, 
15 in. N.N.E. of Bologna. Pop. about 
5500. 

Malapterurus, a genus of fish 
typified by Ilf. eleclricus, tho electric 
catfish, found in the fresh water of 
tropical Africa. The electric organ is 
of cutaneous origin and is thickest on 


the abdomen but extends over the/ 
whole body. 

Malar, Lake, in Sweden, extends 
inland from the Baltic for 81 m. and 
varies in breadth from 2 to 23 m. ; 
the R. Arboga enters its W. end and 
serves to connect itwith LakeHjelmar. 
Stockholm is situated on the strait 
connecting Lake M. with the Baltic. 

Malaria (from It. mala, bad, and 
aria, air), adiseasedcondition common 
in tropical and marshy districts, and 
associated with parasites of certain 
gnats and mosquitoes. The names 
marsh-fever, jungle-fever, ague, etc., 
are applied to forms of the disease, 
andthenamesremittent, intermittent, 
tertian, quartan fever, etc., to forms 
characterised by particular kinds of 
periodicity. The paroxysms comprise 
cold, hot, and sweating stages, which 
recur in that order. The first stage is 
marked by shivering and a feeling of 
chill on the part of the patient, al- 
though the body temperature is 
much higher than normal. The cold 
feeling Is due to the constriction of 
the surface blood-vessels ; the in- 
terior vessels become correspondingly 
gorged, and there is considerable en- 
largement of the spleen and an in- 
creased flow of urine. The second 
stage commences with a feeling of 
heat internally which gradually pro- 
ceeds to the surface, giving the usual 
feverish sensations of excessive heat, 
increased thirst, dry skin, and mental 
confusion or delirium. The body tem- 
perature is still high, but not so high 
as in tho ‘ cold ’ stage, tho enlarge- 
ment of the spleen continues, but the 
flow of urine becomes scanty. The 
third stage commences with ah 
amelioration of the dry condition of 
the skin, proceeding to profuse per- 
spiration. Tho hody temperature 
falls, the patient feels considerably 
exhausted but easier, and may drop 
Into a deep 6leep. If there is an in- 
terval of normal conditions betwcon 
the paroxysms, the fever is known as 
intermittent ; if the symptoms aro 
merely ameliorated for a time, tho 
fever is called remittent. If tho 
paroxysms recur daily, the fever is 
designated Quotidian; it on alternate 
days, tertian ; if two days elapse be- 
tween paroxysms. Quartan. If two 
paroxysms occur in a day, the fever is 
called double Quotidian. Tho quoti- 
dian form usually occurs in the morn- 
ing, the tertian at noon, and the 
quartan in the afternoon. The cause 
of M. is the prescnco of specific pro- 
tozoa in the blood. It is now sufll- 
ciently well established that these 
protozoa are parasitic on the mos- 
quito, and that human beings aro in- 
fected. from the bite of a mosquito. 
When they are established In the 
blood, they multiply by throwing off 
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spores and at the same timo liberate a 
toxin which causes the feverish symp- 
toms. The maimer in which the cycle 
of reproduction and growth is carried 
on accounts for the periodicity of 
the malarial paroxysms, the tertian, 
quartan, etc., forms being due to 
parasites from different species of 
mosquito. The process of reproduc- 
tion may recur again and again as 
long as the patient lives, the protozoa 
acting upon the blood and turning 
tlio haemoglobin into melanin. The 
parasites, however, have another 
phaso of existence which they pass 
in tho hody of the mosquito, the 
process of reproduction being in this 
case sexual. Tho mosquito thus 
serves as an intermediate host to 
carry infection from one patient to 
another. The prevention of M. is, 
therefore, concerned with the extinc- 
tion of the mosquito. Mosquito nets 
are useful as a means of defence if tho 
meshes ho sufficiently fine, but per- 
manently healthy conditions can 
only be established by preventing the 
reproduction of the kindB of mosquito 
or gnat responsible for the infection. 
These mosquitoes belong to tho genus 
Anopheles, different species of which 
thrive, in different countries. The 
life history of the mosquito comprises 
stages as ovum, larva, nympha, and 
insect. Tho ova are deposited on the 
surfaco of still or slowly moving 
water, the larva also floats about on 
tho water, and the complete insect 
is developed within thirty days of the 
deposition of the ova. The partial 
or complete extinction of the insect 
may therefore bo effected by 
thoroughly draining or " ' 

waters which tend to 
nant. Even if the insec 
pressed tor a time, the cycle of exist- 
ence of the parasite may bo broken 
and the mosquito itself is thus ren- 
dered comparatively harmless. For 
example. Anopheles macultyennis, or 
the speckled-wing mosquito, still 
flourishes in England with no conse- 
quences as to M. , although it is still 
associated with the disease in other 
parts of Europe and in America. The 
only effective treatment for M. once 
contracted is the administration of 
quinine, which destroys tho parasite. 
The doses should he from 10 to 30 
grains before the paroxysm; the sul- 
phate is most commonly employed, 
and may he given. in solution by the 
mouth, rectum, oi ■ ’ 

As a prophylactic 
2 to 1 grains are tal 
by dwellers in malarial regions. 

Malaspina Glacier, Alaska, N. 
America, is one of the largest glaciers 
in the northern regions ; it lies W. of 
Yakutai Bay and is fed by tho snows 
of St. Elias range. 


Malatia, a tn. of Asiatic Turkey, 
in tho vilayet of Mamuret-uI-Aziz, 
100 m. N.E. of Marash, near the 
Euphrates. It is an important trading 
centre, and is noted for its orchards 
and vineyards. About one-fifth of 
the population are Armenians anil 
tho rest Turks ; in 1895 M. was the 
seeno of a terrible massacre of Chris- 
tians. Pop. 30,000. 

Malay Apple, the globular fruit of 
Enacnia malaccensis. It is fragrant 
and edible, and like tho fruit of other 
species of Eugenia, called rose apples, 
is made into preserves. It is often 
grown in greenhouses. 

Malay Archipelago, see East 
Indies. 

Malays (properly Malayus, a Malay 
word, the derivation of which has not 
yet been satisfactorily ascertained) 
is the name given, in a restricted 
sense, to the inhabitants of the Malay 
Peninsula, but in its wider accepta- 
tion. to a great branch of the human 
family, dwelling not only in the 
peninsula mentioned hut in the 
islands, large and small, of tho Indian 
Archipelago, in Madagascar, and in 
the numerous islands of the Pacific. 
In physical appearanco, the M. are 
a brown-complexioned race, rather 
darker than the Chinese, but not so 
swarthy as tho Hindus. They have 
long, black, shining, but coarse hair, 
little or no beard, a largo mouth, oyes 
large and dark, noso generally short 
and flat, lips rather thicker than those 
of Europeans, and cheek-bones high. 
In stature, tho Indo-Malays are for 
the mostpart below the middle height, 
while the Polynesians generally ex- 
io Indo-Malay9 have also 
■ -formed limbs, and aro 
small about the wrists 
and ankles. Such Is the general 
appearance of the M. proper, or in- 
habitants of the peninsula and Indian 
Islands. But these also have their sub- 
divisions. There are tho civilised M., 
who have a written language, and 
have made some progress in the arts 
of life; then there are the sea-people, 
orang-laul, literally, ' men of tho 
sea,’ a kind of sea-gipsies or robbers; 
and there are tho orang banua or 
orang utan, ‘ wild men,’ or ' savages,’ 
dwelling in the woods or forests, and 
supposed to be the aborigines of tho 
peninsula and islands. • These three 
classes of Malays,' says Crawford, 
’ existed nearly three centuries and a 
” ' o, when the Portuguese first 
in the waters of tho Archi- 
. , just as they do at the present 
day. That people describes them as 
having existed also for two cen- 
turies and a half before that event, 
as, without doubt, they did in times 
far earlier.’ Still, while so widely 
differing in habits, all these speak 
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essentially the same language. The habitants of these states depei/d 
M. are essentially islanders, and have largely for their prosperity upon agft- 
much of the daring and enterprise culture. Area 2600 sq. m. Pop. 
for which nations familar with the 130,201. Pahang has an area/ of 
sea are famous. Their original seat 14,000 sq. m. Pop. 117,595. If is 
is by themselves stated to have mountainous in the W. descending to 
' *" the island of Marsby Plains in the E., and is rich in 

the peninsula gold, tin, and galena. In all therd are 
t Borneo claim 680 m. of railway in the states, indud- 
to have had a Menangkabo origin, mg the Johar State Railway (1201 m.) 
Palembang, however, also in Sumatra, which was opened for traffic in July 
has been mentioned as the original 1909, thus establishing through coin- 
seat of Malay civilisation; and others, munication between Penang * and 
again, point to Java as the source Singapore. There are also 2232 m. of 
from which both Menangkabo and road and 1543 m. of bridge paths, 
Palembang received their firstsettlers. while the principal rivers are navig- 
4 The Javanese,' says Crawfurd, able for small boats. The chief export 
‘ would seem to have been even the and source of revenue is tin, but 
founders of Malacca. Monuments, rubber, cocoanuts, rice, and coffee are 
which prove the presence of this extensively cultivated. The climate 
people in the country of the Malays, is very uniform, the average maxi- 
have even been discovered. The Malay mum shade temperature being 90’ 
language is simple and easy in its and the minim um 70°. The states 
construction, harmonious in its pro- maintain a highly efficient regiment 
nunciation, and easily acquired by of Sikh troops, and are policed by a 
Europeans. It is the lingua franca mixed force of Indians and Malays, 
of the Eastern Archipelago. Of its officered by Europeans. The total 
numerous dialects, the Javanese is area is 27,700 sq. m., with a pop. of 
the most refined, a superiority which 1,035,933. Perak , on the western side 
it owes to the influence upon it of San- of the Malay Peninsula, has an area of 
scrit literature. Many Arabic words 8900 sq. m., and is traversed by two 
have also been incorporated with it, chains of mountains rising to a height 
by means of which the Javanese are of 7000 ft. It is well watered, the chief 
able to supply the deficiency of river being the Perak, and produces 
scientific terms in their own tongue, tin, rice, maize, fruits, and vegetables. 
In religion, the civilised M. are Mo- In addition to tin there exists also 
hammedans, having embraced that gold, lead, zinc, tungsten, copper, 
faith in the 13th or 14th century, bismuth, kaolin, marble, granite. 
The tribes in the interior and the arsenic, mercury, manganese, and 
* men of the sea * have either no plumbago. The climate is healthy, 
religion at all, or such as can be and the population (494,123) consists 
regarded only in the light of most de- mainly of Malays and Chinese, 
based superstition. The moral char- Selangor (area 3200 sq. ml) stretches 
acter of the Indo-Malays generally about 85 in. inland from the Straits 
does not stand high; they are passion- of Malacca, and has mountains on its 
ate, treacherous, and revengeful. E. frontier with valuable tin mines. 
Although good sailors and able to but consists, for the most part, of 
amass wealth by legitimate com- lowlands traversed by the Selangor 
merce, they prefer piracy, and numer- and Klang rivers. Kuala Lumpor, cue 
ous have been the victims among capital, is also tho federal capital of 
European traders to Malay treachery the Malay States. Pop. 294,014. 
and daring. Indeed, so little faith Malchin, a German tn., dating from 
have Europeans in their professions the 13th century, in Mecklenburg - 
or engagements, that they will never Schwerin, situated about 2o m. 
engage more than two or three of E.S.E. of Gustrow on the l eene, 
them in a ship’s crew, for fear of un- which runs into the Kleiues Hoff, 
pleasant if not disastrous conse- Contains cement works. Pop. 7 UU 0 . 
quences. See Arnold Wright and T. H. Malcolm I. (Macdonald) (a. 954), 
Reid, The Malay Peninsula , 1913 ; King of Scotland, succeeded to the 
and Sir Hugh Clifford, Malayan crown in 943. He made a treaty with 
Monochromes , 1913. Edmund the W. Saxon king m 945, 

Malay States (Federated). Negri and renewed it with his successor, 
Sembilan is situated immediately to Eadred, but in 950 tho Scots made a 
theN. of the territory of Malacca, and foray to the Tees. They were, how- 
ls drained eastwards by the R. Moar. ever, unable to stay tho progress of 
Its surface is diversified. The upper the W. Saxons, and in 954 Xsortn- 
valleys and mountains are densely umbria was lost and M. slain, 
wooded; the lower valleys are fertile, Malcolm II. (Mackenneth) (a* *934;* 
producing rice and fruits in abund- King of Scotland, son of Kenneth 11., 
ance. Elephants and cattle are succeeded in 1005 by defeating anti 
reared, and tin is mined, but the in- killing Kenneth III. In 101S he won 
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a great victory over Eadulf Cudel, 
which, led to the cession of Lothian to 
tin Scottish kingdom, and about the 
sane time Cumbria N. of the Solway 
beamo an appanage of the kingdom. 
In 1031 M. did homage to Canute. 

Malcolm III. (called Canmore) (d. 
10 "' ----- - - - - 
fat 
of 

umbria in 1051. He married Margaret, 
sister of Edgar Atheling, and did 
homage to the English kings, 1072 
and 1091. He was treacherously 
slaia wliile invading Northumberland. 

Malcolm IV. (1141-65) (the Maiden), 
King of Scotland, succeeded his 
grandfather, David X., in 1153. He 
surrendered Northumberland and 
Cumberland to Henry XI. in 1157, and 
received in return Huntingdon. He 
served as an English baron in the ex- 
pedition against Toulouse (1159), and 
as a result was engaged in suppress- 
ing rebellions in Scotland (1160-64). 

Malcolm, Sir John (1769-1833), an 
Indianadministrator and diplomatist, 
bom at Bumfoot in Scotland. He 
entered the service of the East Indian 
Company in 1782, and in 1792 was 
appointed Persian interpreter to the 
nizam of the Deccan. From 1795-98, 
he tvas military secretary to the com- 
mander-in-cluef at Madras, and in 
1798 was appointed by Lord Welles- 
ley assistant to the resident at Hy- 
derabad. Ho was envoy to Persia 
(1800, 1807, 1810); private secretary 
to Wellesley (1S01-2) ; political agent 
t o Wellesley during the MahrattaWar 
(1803-4); and governor o* — ' — 

(1826-30). He was made 
1815, and was M.P. for I 
(1831-32). He wrote Polili 
of India, 1811; History of P , 

Administration of India, 1833; and 
Jjife of Clive (pub. 1836). 

Malcomia, a genus of crucifers, of 
which tho best known species is M. 
marilima (Virginian stock), a valu- 
able garden plant with numerous 
varieties of various colours, giving a 
lengthy succession of bloom. 

Malda, a dist. in Bengal, India. 
Tho people are engaged in agricul- 
ture, ana the products are silk, in- 
digo, and mangoes. The Mahananda 
R., a tributary of the Ganges, flows 
through the centre of the district, 
upon which is situated the town of 
Malda, the capital. Pop. (of district) 
8S4.100. 

Maldegcm, or Maldeghem, a com. of 
Belgium in the prov. of E. Flanders, 
9 m. E. of Bruges, Pop. 10,500. 

Malden: 1. A par. a- J “* 
England, on the R. 

3 m. from Kingst 
Merton College, afterwards removed 
to Oxford, was founded here in 1264. 
Pop. (with Coombe) 12,140. 2. Acity 


of Middlesex co., Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on the R. Malden, 5 m. N. of 
Boston. It is noted for the manuf. of 
rubber boots and shoes. Pop. (1910) 
44,404. 3. An island in the S. Pacific 
which has an active trade in guano. 
It was taken possession of in tho 
name of the Queen of Great Britain 
in 1804. 

Maidive Islands, a group of coral 
islands in the Indian Ocean, which 
ore tributary to Ceylon, and governed 
by a sultan. They number in all 
about 12,000, and of these over 200 
are inhabited. The natives are ex- 
pert navigators, and are largely en- 
gaged in ' bonito ’ fishery, indeed that 
fish is one of the chief exports, and is 
the principal article of food. Mali, or 
King’s Is., is the capital of the group 
and the residence of tho Sultan, and 
from it the trade, which is carried on 
chiefly with Calcutta, is conducted. 
The principal exports are bonito fish, 
tortoise-shell, cocoanuts, coir-yarn, 
copra, and cowries. The climate is 
unhealthy. Pop. 50,000, all of which 
are Mohammedans. 

Maldon : 1. A municipal bor., mar- 
ket tn., and river port of Essex, at the 
influx of the R. Chelmer to the Black- 
water estuary, 44 m. E.N.E. of Lon- 
don. There are manufs. of crystal- 
lised salt, breweries, an oyster fishery, 
and somo shipping. Many Roman re- 
mains are in tho neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1911) 6253. 2. A mining tn. in 

Talbot co., Victoria, at the foot of 
Mt. Tarrangower, 40 m. from Sand- 
hurst. Pop. 2S00. 

ivt-u — . T 1 -- P-ttle of, took place in 
■ o tho Anglo-Saxon 
s a contest between 
■ • ■ . later King of Nor- 

■ derman Byrhtnoth, 
which resulted in the death of Byrht- 
noth. It is describedin an epic contem- 
porary poem, but no one of the enemy 
is mentionedby name, as it was written 
immediately after the battle before 
the poet had time to And out any 
information about the opponents. A 
copy of the poem is contained in 
Sweet’s Anqlo-Scteon Reader. 

Maldonado, a seaport and naval 
station of Uruguay, on the Rio de la 
Plata, 70 m. E, of Montevideo. The 
island of Gorriti shelters its harbour. 
It has limestone quarries, and ex- 
ports cattle and hides, and limestone 
to Montevideo. Pop. 30,735. 

Malebranche, Nicolas (1638-1715), 
a French philosopher, born at Paris, 
where his father was president of the 
Chamber of Accounts. At the age of 
* -■ — * — he entered into the con- 
’ the Oratory, and devoted 
he study of Bible history 
and of the fathers of the Church, till 
Descartes’6 treatise, De Homine, fall- 
ing into his hands, attracted him to 
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pliilosopliy. His famous work, De la 
llecherche de la V&riti, was published 
at Paris in 1674. It shows great 
depth and originality of thought, 
combined with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, had for its object the psycho-’ 


famous Vision en Dieu), that all beings 
and thoughts exist in God. His 
system is a kind of mystic idealism. 
It was immediately opposed by Ant, 
Arnauld, Bossuet, and many others, 
and was subjected to a thorough and 
critical examination by Locke and 
Leibnitz. Besides the work above 
mentioned, M. wrote a Traiti de 
Morale, a Traiti de la Communica- 
tion de Mouvemcnt, and Conversations 


' " : ’ ' Laslrea 

omonest 
- green, 

, ■ . from a 

stout root stock like the feathers from 
a shuttlecock, the fern exhibits wide 
variation in type, and has been split 
up into three sub-species. The spore 
capsules are borne in circular sori or 
heaps on the back of the fronds, and 
at hrstare covered by a kidney-shaped 
scale. The plant, and especially the 
root, contains anthelmintic proper- 
ties, and a liquid extract is adminis- 
tered to expel tape-worms. 

Malegaon, a municipality and can- 
tonment of the subdivision M„ in 
British India, Bombay, on the Gima 
R. Pop. 19,000. 

Maler Kotla : 1. A native state of 
India In the Punjab, one of the Cis- 
Sutlej states which came under 
British influence in 1809. Area 162 
so- m. Pop. 78,000. 2. A tn. of India, 
cap. of the above, 30 m. from Lud- 
hiana. Pop. 21,000. 

Malesherbes, Chrfitien Guillaume 
de Lamoignon (1721-94), the associate 
of Turgot and those illustrious states- 
men who sought by moderate reforms 
to prop the weakness of the old 
monarchy of France, was bom at 
Paris. Among other offices he held 
those of president of the Cour des 
Aides and minister of the king’s 
household. When Louis XVI. was 
brought to trial, M. claimed the post 
of his defender. His fearless intrepid- 
ity entailed upon him the hatred and 
suspicions of the party in power, and 
he was guillotined on April 22, meet- 
ing lids fate with resignation. The 
works of M., who was a member of 
tho French Academy and of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres and In- 
scriptions, are mostly on subjects of 
natural history and rural economy. 
His Discovrset Remonstrances, printed 
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in 1779, are still quoted as authorities 
on financial questions. / 

Malet, Sir Edwin Baldwin (b. 1837), 
an English diplomatist, bom at the 
Hague, Holland. Became charge ces 
archives at Paris, holding the p)st 
during the Commune. He was mins- 
ter-plenipotentiary at Constantinople 
from 1878-79 and at Brussels in 1S83; 
ambassador at Berlin during 1884(95, 
and a member of the International 
Arbitration Court at the Haguo in 
1900. i 

Malet, Lucas, see Kingsiey, 
Charles. i 

Malherbe, Francois de (1555-1628), 
was born at Caen in Normandy. 1 He 
accompanied Henri of AngoulSme, 
son of Henri II., who went to Pro- 
vence as governor in 1579, and re- 
mained attached to his household till 
that prince’s death in 1585. He was 
patronised by Henri IV., upon whose 
death his widow, Mary de Medicis, 
settled a pension upon him. M. has 
been styled by competent judges 
the restorer of the French language 
and poetry- See Vie de Malherbe, by 
Racan, CEuvres, Paris, 1797. 

Malibran, Maria FelicitA (1808-36), 
an operatic singer, born at Paris, a 
daughter of Manuel Garcia, a Spanish 
tenor. She made her ddbut in 1825 in 
The Barber of Seville at Covent Gar- 
den, and then went to America. She 
later sang with great success ia Franco 
and Italy. 
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Malic Acid, or Monohydroxysuccinio 
LH.Oj), an organic acid which 


Acid (C t 

occurs in tho free state and in the 
form of its salts in many fruits, in- 
cluding " ' 

ash ber 
crystals _ 

solves readily in water and alcohol. 
It may be prepared by boiling bromo- 
succinic acid with silver hydroxide 
and water, or by treating aspartic 
acid with nitrous acid. It is usually 
obtained by squeezing: the juice out 
of unripe mountain-ash berries; the 
juice is boiled with milk of lime, and 
the resulting precipitate is dissolved 
with hot nitric acid, crystals of cal- 
cium hydrogen malato being formed. 
The salt is then decomposed with 
oxalic acid. 

Malice, in popular language moans 
ill-will or spite against' a particular 
person or class of persons. In law it 
occasionally ‘ * " " ~ ~ ‘ “ 

in the case c 
prosecution 
law of libel 
defence of * . 

buttablo by proof of such M. in tho 
defendant. But its general use in the 
criminal law is notoriously devoid of 
any special significance, and in prac- 
tically all cases it merely connotes 
that which is unlawful and Is tanta- 
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mount to criminal intent. M., -when 
used, in law in the non-technical 
Bonse, is generally called express M., 
or M. in fact, in contradistinction to 
technical or implied M., i.e. the M. or 
criminal Intention that is really no- 
thing more than an inference of law 
resulting from doing the objectively 
criminal act. For the law infers that 
every one must contemplate the 
necessary consequences of his own 
act and that every act in itself un- 
lawful, Is wrongfully intended, i.e. is 
‘ malicious,’ in the absence of proof 
to the contrary'; or, in other words, 
the wilful doing of a wrongful act 
without lawful excuse is ‘ malicious ’ 
apart from moral considerations of 
malevolence or any other state of 
mind indicative of motive, c.g. mur- 
der is generally defined as killing with 
* M. aforethought,* or prepense, while 
manslaughter (q.o.) isdefined as killing 
another without M., either express or 
implied. There is an obvious danger 
of confusion here, though in practice 
the law is perfectly clear. Any act 
the likely consequence of which to the 
knowledge of the agent is the death 
of another is murder, and it is a matter 
of complete indifference to the law 
whether the murderer had or had not 
the slightest wish to injure or whether 
he had any knowledge of the deceased 
at all. (See also Malicious Injuries 
to Property.) In civil actions M., or 
indeed any other state of mind, is for 
the most part irrelevant. It was, how- 
ever, doubted for some time whether, 
in actions for procuring breach of con- 
tract (generally actions against trade 
unionists by aggrieved employers), 
M., in the sense of personal ill-will or 
intent to injure the plaintiff rather 
than benefit the defendant, was not 
the whole gist of the action, but it is 
now settled law (1 ) that a violation of 
a legal right committed knowingly 
gives a right to sue for damages, not 
on the ground of malicious intention, 
but simply because the interference 
with other people's contractual rela- 
tions is wrongful if not justified; (2) if 
such violation or interference be un- 
justifiable, the presence or absence of 
M. is immaterial to the cause of action. 

Malicious Injuries to Property are 
classified in the English criminal law 
either according to the nature of tho 
property or the manner of injury. 
They are for the most part dealt with 
in the Criminal Law Consolidated 
Act, 1861. Arson is treated as a dis- 
tinct specific offence, though there is 
one scientific reason for so doing. 
Every kind of arson is a felony, and in 
all but one case (attempting to set 
fire to crops and stacks — seven years) 
the punishment may he up to four- 
teen years’ penal servitude, penal 
servitude for life, and in two cases 


death (arson of ships and vessels). 
Malicious injuries to houses by ex- 
plosion so as to endanger life is a 
felony punishable by penal servitude 
up to life ; but curiously enough the 
maximum punishment for malicious 
injury to vessels by explosion is only 
seven years, while a life sentence may 
be given for malicious injury by 
altering signals so as to endanger 
vessels. The Act further deals with 
these speciflo malicious injuries; 
forcible demolition of buildings, 
machinery, mine bridges and ways; 
destruction of manufactures and ma- 
chinery, or goods in process of manu- 
facture; damaging mines by water; 
destruction of vessels wrecked or 
stranded ; damaging sea and river 
banks, dams, and walls; destruction 
of bridges, viaducts, aqueducts, and 
turnpikes; putting or throwing any 
obstacle across any railway or inter- 
fering with railway signals; destruc 
tion of dams and sluices of fish-ponds 
so os to cause loss of fish; killing or 
maiming cattle; injury to trees and 
lants and hopbinds; and damaging 
ooks, works of art, etc., in public 
museums. The punishments range 
from a minimum of five years up to 
life imprisonment, while lesser in- 
juries may be disposed of summarily 
by magistrates. 4 Malicious ' is used 
technically, and mcans.no more than 
‘ unlawfully,* for it is not necessary 
to prove that the accused was actu- 
ated by malice against the owner of 
the property. 

It will long be remembered that in 
1912 and 1913 the activities of the 
militant body of agitators for the 
female vote found expression in 
various of the above-noted forms of 
M. I. to P„ but though explosives 
have been used It is noteworthy that 
up to the time of writing (May 1913) 
no loss of life has yet been caused. In 
the spring of 1913 some priceless 
paintings belonging to the Manchester 
Corporation were cut about beyond 
redemption, while at the time of 
writing an old country mansion, 
valued at £15,000, was burnt down: 
and an attempted injury was that to 
St. Paul’B Cathedral, where a clock- 
work bomb was discovered lying near 
the reredos. The fact that these in- 
juries, or attempted injuries, are com- 
mitted in pursuance of a political 
campaign is no defence to a prosecu- 
tion in a criminal court. 

Malicious Prosecution. To set in 
motion the machinery of tho criminal 
law against a person without ‘ reason- 
able and probable cause ’ for bo doing, 
renders the prosecutor liable to an 
action for M. P. But not every person 
who gets an acquittal at the hands 
of a jury, or whose prosecution is 
summarily dismissed by justices, will 
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necessarily succeed in a oivil action of 
M. P. If a crime has been committed 
and the circumstances were such that 
the prosecutor had reasonable cause 
for believing that the plaintiff (in the 
civil action) was probably the guilty 
person, he is justified in protecting 
Ills interests by prosecuting him. It is 
on tlio plaintiff, if the judge decides 
that there was an absence of reason- 
able and probable cause, to prove 
affirmatively, to the satisfaction of 
the jury, that the defendant (prose- 
cutor) was actuated by malice or some 
indirect motive like personal spite or 
ill-will against him: but if the judge 
decides on the facts that there was 
such cause, then malicious motives 
are immaterial, and there is no case 
to go to the jury. As a rule a claim 
for damages for M. P. is joined with a 
claim for false imprisonment (g.v.), 
for there cannot bo a prosecution 
without at least technical imprison- 
ment. The false imprisonment, how- 
ever, is more or less merged in the 
M. P. where joined with such a claim. 
See also Vexatious Indictments. 

Malignant Pustules, see Anthrax. 

Malignants, a name given by the 
Parliamentarians to the Royalists 
during the Great Rebellion in Eng- 
land. It occurs in the Great Remon- 
strance of 1641. 

Maiinao, a pueblo ot Albay prov., 
Luzon, Philippine Is. Near it is the 
extinct Malinao volcano. Pop. 12,437. 

Malindi, a seaport of British E. 
Africa, at the mouth of Sabaki R., 
70, m. N.E. of Mombasa. Vasco da 
Gama visited it in 1498 and raised a 
pillar. Pop. 5000. 

Malines, or Mechlin, a tn. of Bel- 
gium in the prov. of Antwerp, on the 
Dyle, 12 m. S.E. of Antwerp. It has 
a cathedral, and was formerly noted 
for its lace manufactories. Woollen 
goods and Gobelin tapestry are now 
made. There are several churches in 
M., some of which contain pictures by 
Rubens. Of these the finest is that of 
‘ The Adoration of the Magi ’ in the 
Church of St. John. The town is well 
built, and has broad streets. Pop. 
59,372. 

Malingering, a word of obscure de- 
rivation, but according to Cotgrave, 
comes from the Fr. malingre, 6ickly, 
formerly ‘sore,’ ‘scabbie,’ ‘ ouglie.’ 
It denotes pretending or feigning 
illness for any purpose, but especially 
to evade military or naval duty. M. 
is also a common practice of mendi- 
cants to avoid labour, paupers to 
shirk allotted tasks, and criminals to 
prevent the infliction of punishment. 
As may be imagined, M. is much re- 
sorted to in countries where there is 
conscription. It takes various forms, 
e.g, military doctors have found 
pieces of metal inserted in the head to 
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indicate previous fracture of some / 
part of the skull; an appearance of 
fever has been induced by swallowing 
tobacco juice, or by various stimu- 
lants, such as brandy or cantharides; 
lameness by tying ligatures round 
the leg, causing it to swell ; internal 
remedies have been used to produce 
cardiac derangement, e.g, English 
soldiers at Chatham a century ago in 
the old General Hospital used to take 
fifteen grains of hellebore, which pro- 
duced great excitement, and main- 
tained that condition by taking four 
grains daily. But there is hardly any 
limit to the kinds of disease that may 
not be more or less successfully 
feigned, so much so, according to 
Foderfe, that it was brought to such a 
pitch of perfection in Franco as ‘ to 
render it as difficult to detect a 
feigned disease as to cure a real one.’ 
Maladies of the nature of inflamma- ' 
tions, purulent expectoration, and 
fevers are, however, not easily feigned , 
nor any disease whose diagnostic 
symptoms are well settled, and which 
operate to produce a perceptible sys- 
tematic change. It is otherwise with 
diseases symptomatically uncertain 
or variable and characterised by no 
peculiar outward appearance, liko 
epilepsy and insanity. If great in- 
genuity has been exerted in feigning 
disease, an equal degree ot it has otten 
led to detection, e.g. feigned lumbago 
has been detected in a moment by 
holding the malingerer in an interest- 
ing conversation whilst an assistant, 
stealthily approaching from behind, 
pierces him with a needle, with the 
result that the patient, forgetting his 
lumbago, shoots bolt upright; and it 
is recorded that the celebrated Abb 6 
Sicard unmasked a pretended deaf 
and dumb person named Victor Foy 
by proving that tho malingerer -wrote 
from sound, whereas tho congenitally 
deaf and dumb write only as they see. 

It is hardly necessary to say that M. 
per sc is no offence apart frony the 
special case of soldiers and sailors 
unless the malingerer's assumed ill- 
ness iB for the purpose of obtaining 
money, and he actually attempt so to 
obtain it. Under the Prison Act, 
1877, a test involving pain, to detect 
M., may only be employed by tho 
authority of an order from tho visit- 
ing co mmi ttee of justices or a prison 
commissioner. 

Mallaig, a vil. of Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, on the coast at tho entrance 
to Loch Nevis, 8 m. E. of the Point of 
Sleat. It is a calling place for tho 

coast steamers. 

Mallard, properly the malo wild 
duck, but commonly used of duck 
and drake alike. It is widely dis- 
tributed over almost the whole 
northern hemisphere, and is tho an- 
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cestor of some of the domesticated 
varieties, with which it freely breeds 
in captivity. From October till the 
time the eggs are hatched, the 
plumage of the male is very beautiful. 
The head and neck are rich glossy- 
green, with a white ring or collar, the 
” front rich 
greyish- 
i the legs 
is brown, 
ontlis the 

drake resembles her. 

Mallarmfc, Stephana (1S42-9S). a 
French poet and theorist, bom in 
Paris. He was professor of English at 
Tournon, Besanpon, Avignon, and 
Paris successively. In 187 C he pub- 
lished his L’Apris-midi d’vn Faune, 
and in 1887 Poesies Computes. His 
volume Fers el Prose, containing some 
of his most important works, ap- 
peared in 1893. He had previously 
published in 1888 a notable transla- 
tion of the poems of Edgar Allen Poe 
and some essays of literary criticism. 
His poems as a whole contain some 
verses of extraordinary beauty and 
grace, but are, for the most part, 
wrapped in mysticism, and are not 
very intelligible. 

Malleability, that property of a 
metal by virtue of which it can be 
hammered or rolled out in a thin 
sheet. It forms -with ductility the 
more general property of plasticity, 
but the most malleable metals are not 
by any means tho moat ductEe; lead, 
for instance, may be beaten into a 
very thin sheet, but cannot be drawn 
out into a fine wire. The property of 
M. varies with temperature, and the 
introduction of foreign substances, 
but of the ordinary metals, lead by 
hammering, and gold by rolling can 
be reduced to the thinnest sheets. 

Malleco, an inland prov. in ChUe, 
cap. Angol. The centre consists of a 
rich plain where agricultural 
are carried on. The chief ■ 
are wheat and cattle. Po' 

120.000. 

Mallee, an Australian name for 
eucalyptus dumosa and oleosa, two 
dwarf species of the gum-tree, which 
are able to live under extremely 
adverse conditions, and form dense 
thickets over tracts of country, called 
M. scrub. 

Mallein, a cultural preparation of 
the plunders' bacillus, which it injected 
verifies the presence or absence of 
glanders in horses and is prophylactic. 

Malleson, George Bruce (1825-9S), 
an Indian officer and author bom at 
Wimbledon, and educated at Win- 
chester. He obtained a cadetship in 
the Bengal infantry, and in 1852 
served in the second Burmese w — 
His subsequent appointments 
in the civil line. For some tim 


was Indian correspondent of tire 
Times. His first work to attract 
notice was the Red Pamphlet, pub- 
lished at Calcutta during the mutiny 
(1857). Among his other works are : 
The Decisive Battles of India; History 
of Afghanistan; History of the French 
in India; and The Founders of the 
Indian Empire. He also re-wrote the 
History of the Indian Mutiny left un- 
completed by Sir John Kaye, 

Mallet (originally Malloch), David 
(1705-65), a poet and miscellaneous 
writer, educated at Crieff parish 
sohool and the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he met Thomson. In 
the following year appeared his ballad 
of William and Margaret, by which 
he is chiefly remembered, and which 
made him known to Pope, Young, 
and others. His Excursion, an imita- 
tion of Thomson, was published in 
1728. At the request of the Prince 
Of Wales, whose secretary he had 
become, he wrote with Thomson a 
masque, Alfred (1740), in winch Ride 
Britannia first appeared, which, 
although he claimed the authorship, 
is now generally attributed to Thom- 
son. On the accession of George III.. 
M. became a zealous supporter of 
Lord Bute, and was rewarded with a 
sinecure. In addition to the works 
above named, M. wrote some in- 
different dramas, including Eurydice, 
Mnstapha, and Elvira. 

Mallet, Paul Henri (1730-1807), 
born at Geneva; became professor of 
belles-lettres at Copenhagen. He was 
made a member of the academy of 
Upsala, and became also correspond- 
ent of the Acadbmie des Inscriptions 
of Paris. His principal works are: In- 
troduction a VHistoirc du Danemarc, 
Copenhagen, 1755; Edda, ou Monu- 
mens de la Myihologie et de la Poisic 
des Celtes, trans. into English by- 
Bishop Percy under the title of 
and the Edda 
1770. 

. ■ West, two ad- 

joining parishes in Kent, England, in 
the Medway div. E. Mailing is 4 m. 
W. of Maidstone, and W, Mailing 5i 
m. W.N.W. The latter has the re- 
mains of a Benedictine nunnery, 
founded in 1090. Pop. (1911) 2300. 

Mallock, William Hurrell (6. 1849), 
an English author, was educated 
privately and at Balliol College, 
Oxford. His works deal with political, 
philosophical, economic, and religious 
questions, and he has also written 
novels and poems. The chief are; The 
Hew Republic ,* Is Life Worth Living ? 
The New Paul and Virginia; Property 
and Progress; Social_ Equality; 
Classes and Masses; Aristocracy and 
~~ " * * — - • • f as a Credible Doc- 

■ is a Business Firm. 

1 ' .-els are; A Romance 
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of Itie Nineteenth Century ; The Old 
Order Changes; A Human Document; 
The Heart of Life; The Individualist, 
and The Veil of the Temple. 

Mallorca, the Spanish name for 
Majorca (g.v.). 

Mallow, a tn. in co. Cork, Ireland, 
on the Blackwater, 17 m. N.N.VV, 
of Cork. I' 1 -’' ■■ ■ ’ •’ 

and has tl 
Ding la car , 

mills and salt works. Pop. about 
■1500. 

Mallow, or Malva, a genus of hardy 
annuals and perennials. The musk M. 
(ill. moschata), with rose or white 
flowers, is grown in gardens. 

Malmaison, a chateau in dept, of 
Seine, France, 5 m. W. of Paris. Noted 
as having been the residence of the 
Empress Josephine after her divorce 
from Napoleon. 

Malmedy, a tn. in Rhenish Prussia, 
11m. from the Belgian frontier, and 
25 m. S. of A i-c-la-Chapelle. Until the 
close of the ISth century, it was the 
seat of a Benedictine abbey. Chief 
industry, leather-making. Pop. about 
5000. 

Malmesbury: 1. A market tn. in 
Wiltshire, England, 19} m. N.N.W. 
of Bath, picturesquely situated on the 
Avon. The parish church was for- 
merly the Saxon abbey where Athel- 
stan was buried, and contains a beau- 
tiful Gothic market cross (time of 
Henry VII.). The manuf. of silk and 
pillow-Iaco is carried on. Pop. (1911) 
2657. 2. A municipality of Cape of 
Good Hope, 35 m. N.N.E. of Cape 
Town. Has salt.-pans and sulphur 
springs. Pop. 3800. 

Malmesbury, James Harris, Earl of 
(1746-1820), was the only son of 
James Harris, the a " * ” 

and other well-knc 
works. He was born 
the autumn of 17G7, he was, through 
tho patronage of Lord Shelburne, 
appointed secretary of embassy at 
Madrid. Tho temper and firmness, 
as well as talent, with which Harris 
had managed his negotiation with 
regard to the Falkland Islands, gave 
so much satisfaction to his govern- 
ment that he was the following year 
appointed to tho post of minister at 
the court of Berlin. He retained this 
mission for four years. In 1777 he 
was sent as ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, and having in the meantime re- 
ceived the Order of the Bath in 17S0, 
he remained in Russia till his health 
compelled him to return home in 
1784. In 1783 Mr. Pitt offered Sir 
James Harris the post of minister at 
the Hague, which ho accepted. For 
services while here. Sir James was 
raised to the peerage as Baron M. 
In 1794 he was employed to negotiate 
the marriago between the Prince of 


Wales and Caroline, daughter of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and accompanied 
her to England. His grandson publish- 
ed his Diaries and Correspondence. 

Malmesbury, William (c. 1095-1143, 
an Anglo-Norman chronicler, became 
a monk in the monast ery at Malmes- 
bury, and later librarian and pro- 

centor. His C ‘~ ’- 

gives the hizti 
land from the 
He also wrote 

lorum, 1125 (revised 1135-40); De 
Antiquitate Olasloniensis Ecclesiai ; 
Historia Novella (a sequel to the 
Gesta Regum) ; an account of the 
church at Glastonbury ; and a Life of 
St. Dunstan. M. took part in the 
council of Winchester against Stephen 
in 1141. See Stubbs’s edition of Gesta 
Regum An gin rum, 1887-89. 

Malmo, a fortified tn. of Sweden, on 
the Sound, cap. of prov. of MalmOhus, 
and one of the most fertile districts 
of the kingdom. It is an important 
railway terminus and has a citadel 
and port with three harbours. It has 
a good trade in grain and whisky, and 
manufs. gloves, tobacco, cotton, etc. 
There are also iron works and dock- 
yards. The chief buildings are a town 
hall, hospital, and theatre.and several 
old churches. Pop. 88,158. 

Malmsey, a sweet and luscious 
white wine, originally brought from 
Jlalvasia or Mnivoisie in the Morca, 
and hence sometimes known as Mal- 
voisie. Vines of this variety were 
planted in Tenerille, Madeira, and 
the Canary Is., and M. nine used 
to be made from a grape grown on 
the rocky ground of Madeira. 

Malmstrom, Bernhard Elis (1816- 
65), a Swedish poet, born at Tyss- 
" "7 " ' ' ame professor of 

University. His 
■ eludes, Angelika 

(1840), a volume of elegies and two 
volumes appearing in 1845 and 1S47. 
He was a severe critic of the Romantic 
school, and wrote some valuable 
books on artistic and literary history, 
tho best being a monograph on 
FranzSn. 

Malo, a market tn. In Venezia, 
Italy, 10 m. N.W. of Vicenza. Pop. 
6000. , „ , 

Maloarkhangolsk, a tn. of Ttussla, 
in the prov. of and 85 m. S.E. of Orel. 
Pop. S000. . „ 

Maloja, a mountain pass in Hio 
Alps, Switzerland, 9 m. S.V . of St. 
Moritz, at the head of the Inn 
Valley, Upper Engadine. Altitude 
5943 ft., the lowest of the passes be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy. 

Malo-Ics-Bains, a seaside resort of 
f r - — , tram- 

v 

_ prov.. 

Luzon, Philippines, 15 m. N.N.W. of 
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Manila, It is situated in a fertile to Home and appointed chief 
region, the chief crop being rice, physician and chamberlain to Pope 
Pop. 12,500. Innocent XII. Chiefly known for his 

Malone, tho cap. of Franklin co., discoveries in the anatomy of the 
New York, U.S.A., on the Salmon B., skin, kidney, and spleen, the Mai- 
57 in. IV. of Rouse Point. It is situ- pighian bodies or corpuscles of tho 
nted in the midst of a rich farming kidney and the spleen still retain the 
country, hops being the chief crop name of their discoverer. He was also 
of the district. It has an iron-foundry , the first to examine the circulation 
paper and flour mills, and railway with the microscope, and thus dis- 
repair shops, and manufs. woollen covered the blood corpuscles, 
goods, paper, and pulp. Pop. (1910) Malpighia, a genus of small ever- 
6467. green trees and shrubs with pink or 

Malone, Edmund (1741-1812), an white flowers, followed by fleshy fruit 
author, was educated at Trinity Col- which is edible, ill. tirens has sting- 
lege, Dublin, and called to the Irish ingproperties.butiBSometimesgrown 
bar in the late ’sixties. He came to in tho stovehouse. ill. glabra, the 
London in 1777, and eight years later Barbadoes cherry, furnishes the 
was elected to the Literary Club, with popular W. Indian fruit, 
tho most prominent members of Malpighiaoere, a natural order of 
which, Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, trees and shrubs, occurring mostly 
and Boswell, he was on intimate in the southern hemisphere, with 
terms. Ho devoted himself to the glandular five-parted calyx, five 
study of Shakespeare. In 1778 ho petals spurred at the base, and fruit 
published an Attempt to ascertain the a drupe, woody nut or samara. 

Order in which the Plans of Shake- Malplaquet, a hamlet in dept, of 
speare were written, and from 1783 Nord, Franco, noted for the victory of 
worked at his edition of Shakespeare, Marlborough and Princo Eugene over 
which appeared in 1790. In 1800 the French in 1709. It is 21m. E. by 
appeared his edition of Dryden’s S. of Valenciennes. 

Works, with a biographical intro- Malstatt-Burbach, a tn. in Rhenish 
duction. Thero is a biography by Prussia, on tho Saar, 38 m. S.S.E. of 
Sir James Prior, 1864. Tr&ves, now incorporated with Saar- 

Malonic Acid, CH,(COOH),, an briicken. Has large iron works, and 
organic acid formed by the oxidation fs the centre of tho coal district, 
of malic acid. It forms colourless Manufs. cement, rails, and machines, 
crystals melting at 132°, and is Malstrom, see Maelstrom. 
readily soluble in water, alcohol, and Malstrom, Carl Gustav (6. 1822), a 
ether. When heated above its melt- Swedish historian. In 1863 he ob- 
ing point, it decomposes into acetic tained a professorship at Lund, and 
acid and carbon dioxide. in 1877 became professor at Upsala, 

Malopo, or Mallow-wort, a genus of and a member of tho Academy. He 
hardy annuals, with large flowers of was keeper of the Record Office dur- 
white, rose, or purple colour, and ing 1882-87. His works include 
grown for their ornamental effect in Svcriges Poliliska Hisloria, 1719-72, 

sunny beds and borders. and ' ‘ " ning till 

Malory, Sir Thomas (ft. 1470), Ri, 
translator of Morte d' Arthur. Very K 1 . posses- 

little is known of him. An endeavour slo " : , m. lone 

has been made to identify him with by about 9 m. broad, with an area of 
a Sir Thomas Malory of Warwick- about 95 sq. m.; it is of carbonaceous 
shire, who fought successively on both limestone, of the tertiary aqueous 
sides in the Wars of tho Roses, sat in formation, and occupies a very central 
parliament from 1444-45, and died in position in the Mediterranean Sea, 
1471. In his book he strove to make being distant some 54 m. from the 
a continuous story of the Arthurian Sicilian coast and about 200 m. from 
legends, and showed Judgment allko Cape Bon on the African coast. Be- 
in what he included and omitted. His tween it and Gozo (g.t>.) lies tho small 
work was finished in 1469 but wns island of Comino, and off this last the 
not published by Caxton until 14S5; still smaller islet, Cominotto, rears 
before the middle of the 17th century its rooky crest, while elsewhoro round 
seven editions had appeared. the shores of M. and Gozo a few rocks 

Malpas, a market tn. and par. in stud tho sea, sustaining each a fotv 
Cheshire, England, 14 m. S.S.E. of fishermen, and aSording herbage for 
Chester. Pop. (1911) 4643. goats on their moss-grown summits. 

Malpighi, Marcello ( “ ■ ~ ' ' ' conformation M. is corn- 

eminent Italian anatom! low, its highest point not 

Bologna. He held, 90 ft. above the sea-level, 

periods of his life, the 1 is diversified by a succes- 

of medicine in Bologm , ’ and dale, tho land being 

Messina. In 1691 he was summoned 1 intersected by parallel valleys, run- 
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ing from S.W. to N.E., the most con- island. Subsequently, the Emperor 
eiderable of which is the vale called Charles V. took possession of M., and, 
Melleha. M. shows no signs of vol- in 1530, granted it, with Gozo and 
canic formation, but the action of the Tripoli, in perpetual sovereignty to 
sea among its cliffs has hollowed out the Knights of the Order of St. John 
grottoes and caverns in almost every of Jerusalem, from whom the Turks 
direction, and some of considerable had recently captured their great 
extent. The inhabitants are good stronghold at Rhodes. The Grand 
agriculturists. Mules and asses are Master of the Knights defended the 
remarkable in M. for their strength island against the Turks in 1565, and 
and beauty, bub the homed cattle founded Valetta. In 1571, they, with 
are small. Maltese goats are very the Maltese, behaved most courage- 
flue animals. The bees produce an ously at the battle of Lepanto, where 
aromatic honey, excelled in no other the Turks lost 30,000 men. Though 
locality. The vegetable products waging perpetual war with the Mos- 
compriso all that flourish in Italy, as lem, the knights continued in posses- 
aloes, oranges, and olives, with many sion of M. until 1798, when over- 
plants of a more tropical growth, come by Bonaparte’s treachery and 
Citta Veccliia, or Notabile, the former disorganised by internal quarrels, the 
capital of the island, is a handsome order surrendered their noble for- 
old town lying inland; it contains the tresses to the French. M. became a 
ancient palace of the Grand Masters part of the British empire in 1814. 
of the Order of St. John, the cathe- The commandant of the garrison is 
dral, a college, and is still the seat of governor, and is aided in the civil 
the bishopric. Its rival and successor government by an executive council, 
is Valetta (g.v.). It is thought by The revenue amounted, in 1910-11, to 
some that M. was the Hyperion or £441,444; but was exceeded by the 
Om/ffia of Homer, but there is little expenditure, £467,373. Imports 
doubt that the Phoenicians colonised (1910-11) amounted to £2,356,013 
the island at a very early date, pro- andexportsto£863,429. Pop. 228,442. 
bably in the 16th century B.c. Before Malta, Knights of, sceHosplTAlJ.BES. 
they were dispossessed by the Greeks MaltnFever.orMediterraneanFevcr, 
in 73G B.c., they had developed con- a specific febrile affection prevalent 
siderable commerce. The Greeks at one time in Malta and Gibraltar 
called the island Melitas, and were and along the Mediterranean coasts 
driven out by the Carthaginians about generally. The symptoms are pro- 
500 B.c. As earls- as the first Pun io longed and irregular high tempera- 
War it was plundered by tho Romans, ture, rheumatic and nervous pains, 
but did not come finally into their frequent constipation, and extreme 
possession until 242 B.c. During the debility. Tho temperature may rise 
5th century it fell successively under to 106°,and even to 110°infatal cases, 
the Vandals and Goths, whose bar- The course of the disease lasts for a 
barism nearly annihilated its com- few months, but it may be prolonged 
merce. Jtn 533 Belisarius recovered M. to a few years. The cause of the fever 

■ ■ ~ •' — ’ has been discovered by Sir David 

Bruce to be the presence of a specific 

-* *' ti coccus meli- 

i . period is from 

almost vanished amid constant ■ ■ occurrence of 

local feuds. In 870 the Arabs de- rock lever in iiioraiiar was traced to 
stroyed the Greek power in M., and infection from tho milk of goats im- 
fortified the harbour as a station for ported Iron ' r 
their corsairs. Count Roger, of found to bt 
Sicily, drove out the Arabs in 1090, lflbition of 

and established a popular council for goats the disease disappeared from 
the government of the island, com- Gibraltar. Later the fever has been 
posed of nobles, clergy, and elected stamped out in Malta by the same 
representatives of the people. This measures, and still moro recently at 
council, in a more or less modified Port Said. The fever has been found 
form, subsisted for 7 00 years. Under to be more widely distributed than 
a marriage contract, M. passed to the was fonnely supposed. It is common 
German emperor, who constituted it in N. Africa, and is even found in S. 
a marquisate, but it had ceased to be Africa, whilo a group of cases was 
a place of trade and was merely a recently reported from S.W, Texas, 
garrison of more expense than value. Sir David Bruce described at the 
Charles of Anjou, after overrunning annual meeting of the Research De- 
Sicily, made liimself master of M., fence Society in 1910 the occurrence 
which clung to the French even after of Malta fever in Ankole, on the 
they had been expelled from Sicily, eastern shore of Lake Albert Edward, 
but after a time the houses of Aragon As in all other cases reported, the 
and Castile successively held tho presence of the micrococcus mclilcnsii 
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was shown to bo the cause of the 
disease, and infection was traced, to 
the goats of the district. 

Malt and Malting, see Brewing. 

Malte-Brun, Conrad, or Maite Conrad 
Bruun (1755-1826), a Danish-French 
geographer and publicist, banished 
from Denmark (c. 1790) for his violent 

political pai ' ' 

principles of 
With Mente 
laborated in 
. . . (1803-7 
graphical So 

Annates des voyages . . . (1808), 
which he edited with Eyri&s. His 
Pricis de la Oiographie rmiverselle 
(1810) was completed by Huot (1829). 
His poems also were much admired. 
See Bory de Saint-Vincent, Notice 
biograpJnquc, 1827; QuOrard, La 
France Litt&raire. 

Malte-Brun, Victor Adolphe (1816- 
89), a French geographer, son of 
Conrad. He was professor of history 
at Pamiers (1838), and at various 
colleges. In 1847 he took up geo- 
graphical studies, and becamo general 
secretary of the SocittO Gfiographique 
in Paris. He published a new edition 
of his father’s Oiographie (1852-55), 
wrote Lai France Illustrie (1855-57), 
and was chief editor of Nouvelles 
Annales des Voyages. 

Maltese Dog, often, though wrongly, 
called Maltese terrier, the most 
ancient lap-dog, its typo and char- 
acter having been preserved for over 
two thousand years. The coat 
reaches nearly to the ground, and is 
straight and silky and parted from 
head to tail; it is pure snowy white. 
The eyes are dark, the nose black, 
the drop ears long, the back and legs 
short, and the feet small. The short tail 
is doubled into the coat on the back. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766- 
1834), a political economist, was a 
pupil of Richard Graves and Gilbert 
Wakefield, and afterwards went to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself in classics and 
mathematics. He entered the Church 
and in 1798 was curate at Albury in 
Surrey. He had already begun to 


‘ ; Principles of 

• h a view to their 

(1820). There 
is a biography by James Bonar, 1885. 

Malton, a market tn. in the North 
Riding of Y orkshire, England, on the 
Derwent, 174m. N.E. of York. Burnt 
in Stephen’s reign, it was rebuilt as 
New Malton. There are remains of a 
1 2 th century priory and of a grammar 


school of Edward VI.’s time. Lime 
and whinstone arc quarried near. 
Agricultural implements are manu- 
factured. Thereaxecornmilis.hrewer- 
ies. and foundries. Pop. (1911) 4822. 

Maltose, a di-saccharose sugar, hav- 
ing the molecular formula Ci,H : ,O u , 
that is, having the same percentage 
ugar and milk- 
in the form of 
pile of water of 
uoduced by the 
h ; the action is 
presence of an 
enzyme diastase, and is an important 
item in the process by which beer is 
prepared from ma(J. As the grains 
of barley germinate, the enzyme dias- 
tase is formed, and when germination 
is stopped by heat and the malt mixed 
with water at about 60° C„ fermenta- 
tion sets in which converts the starch 
into dextrin and M. The enzyme M. 
then converts the M. into glucose, 
which is finally converted into 
alcohol. See Fermentation. 

Malung, a vil. of Kopparberg liin 
(province), Sweden, 65 m. from 
Falun. Its millstone quarries are im- 
portant. Pop. 7035. 

Malus, Etienne Louis (1775-1812), 


decided him to enlist as a common 
soldier. So distinguished himself at 
Dunkirk in bridge construction that 
Lepfere sent him to the Ecoie Poly- 
technique (1793). Captain (1796), 
with the Egyptian expedition (1797). 
Sub-director of Strasbourg fortifica- 
tions (1806-8). Wrote his Train 
d’Optigue Analytique (1807). Made 
brilliant discoveries in the polarisa- 
tion of light reflected from water or 
glass. 

Malvacem, a large natural order 
of herbs, shrubs, and trees most 
numerous in the tropics. They are all 
free from unwholesome qualities, and 
contain a quantity of mucilage, which 
is extracted by boiling from certain 
species and is used medicinally. The 
most important genus of the order 
is Qossypium, to which belong the 
cotton-producing plants. 

Malvastrum, a genus of perennials 
(order Malvaceae), with spikes of 
scarlet, salmon-pink, golden, or 
purple flowers. The dwarf species are 
sometimes grown in sunny rookeries, 
but need winter protection. 

Malvern, or Great Malvern, a health 
resort and Inland watering-place of 
Worcestershire, England, near the 
Severn, on the slopes of the Malvern 
Hills, 8 m. from Worcester, compris- 
ing the villages of Malvern Link, 
Malvern Wells, and Little Malvern. 
The climate is bracing, and its 
saline, alkaline, and chalybeate 
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springs are noted. The 11th-century 
Benedictine priory has been restored 
as a pari6h church. Malvern Col- 
lege (an important public school) 
is here. Pop. (urban district) (1911) 
10,514. 

Malvern: 1. A snburbot Melbourne 
(5 m. S.E.), Victoria, Australia. Pop. 

10.000. 2. A suburb of Adelaide, 
S. Australia. 

Malvern Hills, a hill range on the 
borders of Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire, England. They extend for 
9 to 10 m. rvilh abrupt, heights, such 
as Worcestershire Beacon (1395 ft.., 
highest point), and Herefordshire 
Beacon (1300 ft.), an ancient British 
fortress. ' 

" ' Duntry ’), 

bounded 
by the 

Aravalli range, N.E. by the valley 
of the Ganges, and E. by Bandel- 
khand. Among its chief feudatory 
states are Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, 
Jaora, Rajgarh, and Nimach. The 
chief city, Mandu, is in ruins. It is 

noted fc ■ ' 

bay). T 
in area. 

Central 
graph i / . 

Malwan, a seaport, containing 
Rajkot Fort in Ratnagiri dist., 
Bombay, British India, 50 m. from 
New Goa. It was once a stronghold 
of the Maratha pirates. Salt and iron 
oro are found near by. Pop. 20,000. 

Mamaroneck, a tn. of Westchester 
co.. New York, U.S.A., on Long 
Island Sound, 20 m. N.N.E. of New 
York. It includes Larchmont village 
and part of Mamaroneck village. Pop. 
(1910) 5699. 

Mambajao, a tn. in the dist. of 
Misamis, Philippines, on the N.E. of 
Camiguin Is., off Mindanao. Pop. 

18.000. 

Mambusao, a pueblo (tn.) of Capiz 
prov., Panay Is., Pliilippines, on the 
R. Maiinannang, 16 m. from Capiz. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Mamelukes (Arabic memalik, a 
slave), a former class of slaves in 
Egypt, who became and long re- 
mained the dominant peoplo of that 
country. Their dominion continued 
in Egypt for 263 years, and during 
that time they made many important 
conquests, and in 1291 drove the 
Franks entirely out of the East. They 
bad their origin in the importation 
into Egypt of a largo number of 
Turkish slaves from tho Caucasus 
and neighbouring regions by the 
sultan of Egypt in the middle of the 
13th century. They soon displayed 
Insubordination, and finally, in 1254, 
appointed ono of their own number 
sultan of Egypt, From this time to 
the Ottoman conquest in 1517, Egypt 


and Syria were ruled exclusively by 
the Mameluke dynasty. In 1S11, by 
a stratagem, a general massacre of 
the M. was ordered by the Pasha of 
Egypt, Meliemet Ali. The few sur- 
vivors managed to escape to New 
Dongola, but were practically exter- 
minated in 1820. They were famous 
for their courage and skill in horse- 
manship, and their military organisa- 
tion was far in advance of their time. 
They were also munificent patrons of 
art and literature. See W. Muir, The 
Mameluke or Slave Dynasty, 1896. 

Mamers (ancient Mamercia), a tn. 
of Sarthe dept., France, 14 m. E.S.E. 
of Alencon. It has two old churches 
dating from the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies respectively. Manufs. include 
woollen and linen fabrics, and hosiery. 
Pop. 5900. 

Mamiani, Terenzio della Rovere, 
Count (e. 1799-1S85), an Italian states- 
man and writer, supported the re- 
volutionary outbreaks at Bologna 
(1831) on the accession of Pope 
Gregory XVI. Exiled for a time, he 
returned to Italy (1846), founded, 
with Gioberti, the Society for the 
Advancement of Italian Unity at 
Turin, and became professor of philo- 
sophy there (c. 1855-60). In lS/Ahe 
established tho Academia dii Filo- 
sofia Italica at Genoa. iBe was 
Minister of Education unde.T Cavour 
(1860), minister to Athens (1/ 863), and 
to Bern, Switzerland (18r65). His 
works include : Kant c 1'l’ontdlogia, 
1879 ; Rcligione dell’ avepiirc, 18S0; 
Di un nvovo diritlo Ewbopco, 1S43, 
1857. See his Prose e te’oesic Scelle 
(ed. by Mestioa'i. 1 ssr.. n„c. 

pari. Vita, IS . ■ 

rilrutli, 1893 ; ■ . , 

and Casini (1891)). 

Mamilius, or Mamilia r Gens, a name 
of a distinguished plebeian family of 
Home, who came oril.ginally from 
Tusculum in ancient i Italy. They 
claimed descent from tlhQ daughter of 
Telegonus, reputed foiWler of Tus- 
cuium. The gens compr-ised tho three 
families Limetanus, X^urrnitis, and 
Vilnius. Octavius jUaJmUius led the 
Latins against Home a^fter TarquiiTs 
expulsion, and was kilned at Lake 
RegiUus ( c . *196 n.c.). I 

Mammals, or Mammalia, a classi- 
fication invented by JLinnicus for 
those vertebrates which \$ucklc their 
young. Until 1884, it waia supposed 
that they were also consistent In being 
viviparous, but it was then demon- 
strated that low forms of M, still 
exist which lay eggs. These, com- 
prising three species of a singlo order 
Monotremata, have been placed in a 
sub-class Prototheria or primitive 
animals. The best known of these in- 
teresting links with tho reptiles is tho 
Ornithorhyncus (q.v.) f nativo of Aus- 
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tralia and Tasmania. The others are 
the spiny ant eaters (Echidna), also 
natives of the same continent. The 
female Echidna produces a tem- 
porary pocket for her young, which 
disappears when they are able to 
look after themselves, and in this 
respect exhibits some relationship 
to the marsupials which comprise a 
second of the sub-classes of M., Meta- 
theria. This sub-class is characterised 
by the possession of the marsupium, 
a permanent pocket in which tho 
young are placed as soon as born. In 
these the period of gestation is short, 
and the young, helpless, are but little 
developed when horn. They attach 
themselves to a teat and the milk is 
forced into their throats by muscular 
action on the mother’s part. For a 
long time, marsupials were believed 
not to form a placenta, but the 
occurrence of this complex structure 
has been discovered in them in a 
small state. Except for the opossum 
of N. America and a few S. American 
species, tho Metathcria are now con- 
fined to Australasia, although at 
one time their distribution was 
very extensive, indeed many of 
tho higher M. are believed to be 
descended from them. They vary 
widely in their types and habits ; 
some are herbivorous, some rodent, 
and some carnivorous. The third sub- 
class of M. is the Eutheria. In all the 
members of this sub-class the repro- 
ductive organs are highly developed, 
the period of gestation is relatively 
long, and the young are born in an 
advanced state of development. This 
eub-class has been variously classified, 
but the general modern arrangement 
is in nine orders, as follows : (1 ) Eden- 
tata, (2) Sircnia, (3) ’ 4 

(4) Cetacea, (5) Rodentia, 
nivora, (7) Insectivora, (8 
tera, (9) Primates. In Edentata and 
Cetacea, the teeth tend to be sup- 
pressed, but in the other orders they 
are important features and of great 
assistance in classification. Generally 
speaking, M. arc terrestrial in habit, 
but the Sirenin, Cetacea, and sea 
Carnivora are important exceptions. 
The fact that they are air breathers, 
having no gills, or their equivalent, 
which would enable them to stay 
under water for more than a limited 
period, proves that they are only 
land animals which have adapted 
themselves for an aquatic life. The 
only M. with true powers of flight are 
the Chiroptera or bats. Other so- 
called flying animals have only a 
broad fold of sldn on each side of the 
body which sustains them in the air 
for a limited time. The bat’s wings 
are composed of a thin flexible 
leathery membrane stretched be- 
tween the bones of the fore and hind 
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legs. All M. bear some hair at some 
period of their existence, even if only 
in the foetal stage, as in the Cetacea, 
where a layer of blubber under the 
skin displaces it. The Edentata, 
which includes the sloths, ant-eaters, 
and Armadiiloes are characterised by 
the absence of teeth in the front of 
the jaw, many are arboreal, and 
some are burrowing animals. The 
Sirenia includes only two genera of 
living animals, a third, Stellcr’s 
Rhytino, became extinct early in the 
19th century. To this order belong 
the Manatees and Dugongs, ohox- 
acterised by a long cylindrical body, 
flipper-like fore limbs and by the 
absence of hind limbs. There are no 
ears, and the eyes are very small. 
They feed entirely on aquatic vegeta- 
tion and occur both on the coa«!t of 
Africa and America. The Ungulata 
includes all the hoofed M., and forms 
a large order, comprising such 
diverse forms as the horse, elephant, 
and the cow. The toes vary from one 
to five in number, and never bear 
claws, but are usually provided with 
hoofs. Tho Rodentia are the gnawing 
M., and include a large number of 
some of the smallest forms, such as 
mice and rats, hares, rabbits, and 
many S. American animals. Their 
incisor teeth are large and sharp, and 
consist usually of a pair in both jaws. 
They are kept sharp by the back sur- 
face, winch lias no enamel coat, wear- 
ing away faster than the front. They 
aro mostly herbivorous, and some 
are practically omnivorous, and are 
serious enemies of man. The Carni- 
vora includes many of the most mag- 
nificent M. Though mainly flesh 
eating, the members of this order are 
4 ” ’ dfied, for 

le feeders. 

, the limbs 

being converted into flippers for 

terrestrial life, or pinniped, the limbs 
being converted into flippers for 

aquatic life. The flssipeds are 

divided into cat, dog, and bear sec- 
tions. The Insectivora, or insect 
eaters, are placed high in the classifi- 
cation of M. on account of their re- 
lationship to lemurs, but their brain 
exhibits a rather low organisation, 
and they probably had a common 
origin with marsupials. The mole and 
the hedgehog are familiar examples 
of this order, which is unrepresented 
in S. America and Australasia. The 
Chiroptera or bats are specialised 
Insectivora, differing from them 
essentially in powers of flight. They 
are widely distributed over the sur- 
face of the globe, but abound chiefly 
in the tropics. They are nocturnal in 
habit, and though the brain is not 
highly developed, the senses are all 
exceptionally acute. The Primates, 
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or highest M-, are divided into two 
sub-orders : the Lemuroidea, or 
lemurs, and the Anthropoidea, which 
include all monkeys, apes, and man. 

Mammary Gland, the organ which 
secretesthe milk with which mammals 
feed their young. The female breast 
In the human extends between the 
second and sixth ribs. It is composed 
of several lobules, each of winch has 
a lactiferous duct leading to the nipple. 
The nipple is surrounded by a cir- 
cular patch called the areola, which 
is ordinarily pigmented. The pig- 
mentation deepens to dark brown 
during pregnancy and lactation. The 
size of the M. G. increases from the 
age of puberty and reaches its greatest 
size towards the end of pregnancy and 
during lactation. In later life the 
breasts are apt to become pendulous. 

Mammea, or Americana, a large 
tropical tree (order Guttiferce). Its 
showy flowers are distilled by the 
inhabitants of tropical America to 
produce Eau de Creole, a strong per- 
fumed liqueur, and the huge, double- 
rind, bitter fruits known as Mammey 
are eaten. 

Mammillaria, a large genus of 
succulents (order Cactaceaa), with 
fleshy, leafless stems, rarely higher 
than 12 in. and often only a few 
inches, and round and flattened, 
or cylindrical, or branching from the 
base. Arranged in various designs 
over the surface are tubercles or 
nipples, which bear spines in tufts, 
rosettes, or stars. The flowers spriog 
from the axils of the upper tubercles, 
and though small and fugitive are 
showy and are followed by finely 
tinted berry-like fruits. A dry, warm, 
greenhouse suits most Ms. 

Mammola, a com. and tn. of Beggio, 
Italy, 7 m. from Geraee. Pop. 8500. 

Mammoth, the best known of the 
extinct elephants. Since 1799 many 

C erfectly preserved specimens have 
een found, principally in the N. of 
Siberia. It was of great size, and 
differed mainly from the living 
members of the order Proboscidea by 
the thick, hairy covering, and the 
tusks, some 8 ft. long, curved up- 
wards, inwards towards the head, and 
out, sideways in somewhat spiral 
fashion. The remains of the M. have 
been found in enormous number, not 
only in the neighbourhood 
Arctic Sea, but throughout 
and N. America as far S. as t' 
of Mexico. Examination of m 
mains shows that the princip 
was young shoots of the fir and pine, 
and it was probably some over- 
whelming cataclysm which ulti- 
mately exterminated them rather 
than inability to find enough food. 

Mammoth Cave, a great cavern 
formed by a series of vast chambers 


in Edmonson co., Kentucky, U.S.A., 
between Nashville and Louisville, 
discovered in 1S09. It is 6 m. from 
Cave City, and connected by steamers 
with Green R., Indiana. The 
diameter of the whole cavern’s area 
is 9 to 10 m., the total length (in- 
cluding all passages and avenues) is 
estimated at 150 m. In some of the 
grottoes there are branches of the 
subterranean R. Echo. Mammoth 
Dome is 540 ft. long, by 200 ft. wide, 
by 120 ft. high. Blind fishes, crickets, 
Crustacea, and insects have been 
found in the caves. Bats abound in 
the outer galleries. The temperature 
ranges from 52° to 59° F. See Ward, 
Plan and Description of the Cave in 
Kentucky , 1810; Packard and Put 
nam. The Mammoth Cave and its 
Inhabitants, 1879 ; Hovey, Cele- 
brated American Caverns, 1882. 

Mammoth Hot Springs, a group of 
thermal springs in the N. of Yellow- 
stone National Park, Wyoming, 
U.S.A. about 1000 acres in area. 
They are remarkable for their snow- 
white calcareous deposits. The 
waters are turquoise-blue in colour, 
the temperatures varying from 60° to 
175° F. They are unrivalled since the 
terraced springs of Rotomahana (New 
Zealand) were destroyed. 

Mamon, Upper and Lower, two 
villages of Voronetz gov., Russia, 
on the Don. There is trade in corn. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Mamore, a liv. of S. America, form- 
ing part of tho boundary between 
Bolivia and Brazil, sometimes re- 
garded as the main headwater of the 
Madeira. It is formed by streams 
rising in the Cochabamba Mts., and 
is called Rio Grande in part of its 
course. 

Mamfln, or Al-Mamun (7S6-S33). 
the surname of Abdallah, second 
son of Harnn al-Rashid, and seventh 
Abbasido calif of Bagdad (813-33), 
defeating and succeeding his brother 
Amin. He was a patron of literature. 
See Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen, ii., 7 : 
Aboolfcda, Annales Moslemici. 

Mamurat-el-Aziz, Mamuret-iil-Aziz, 
or Kharput, a vilayet of Asiatic 
Turkey, mainly included in Kurdistan 
GO m. from Diarbekir. The College oi 
Armenia is hero. Capital Mczereli 
Pop. about 575,000. 

* • , Sl i s t 
■ highest 
order is 
ups, tilt 
'., apes, 

monkeys, and baboons, and the 
Prosimim, or lemurs. As far as mere 
hysical characteristics go, M. must 
e considered as related to monkeyf 
and apes ; in common with those 
animals he possesses five fingers and 
five toes, armed with flat nails to- 
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wards the extremities, ha3 a similar 
array of teeth, which are normally 
preceded by milk-teeth, has a simple 
stomach, and lives mainly on a vege- 
tarian diet. The young aro brought 
forth usually one at a time, and are 
quite helpless at the time of birth. 
Towards the latter half of the 19th 
century a strenuous controversy 
arose as to M.’s place in the animal 
world, but it is now generally con- 
ceded that, as far as physical charac- 
teristics are concerned, there is no 
reason to suppose that M. is other 
than a form of development with 
characteristics sufficiently in common 
with monkeys, apes, eto., to justify 
ids being placed in the same order of 
mammals. M. does not differ from 
those animals in possessing struc- 
tures fundamentally different, but 
only in possessing them either in a 
more rudimentary form or in a more 
developed form. Some of the ways in 
which M.’a physical organism differs 
from that of the rest of the primates, 
may now be pointed out. The lower 
limbs are long, and the upper limbs 
short in M. as compared with the apes. 
He maintains an erect posture, stands 
flat upon the soles of his feet, instead 
of on the outer edges as most apes do. 


set so as to normally look ahead when 
the individual is in an erect posture. 
His skull shows a marked diversity of 
. ■ • , •- <• :• 

s 

. ■ h 

are regular; although the different 
forms are distinct on examination, 
they make an even series without 
any break and without any indivi- 
dual teeth projecting markedly be- 
yond the rest. The body is for the 
most part devoid of hair, but in the 
beard and head, hair may attain a 
length which is peculiar to the human 
genus. The thumb is long and opposes 
itself easily to any of the other Angers; 
on the other hand, the big toe is not 
opposable at all, and the foot has 
little power of prehensile movement. 
Probably the most important differ- 
ence between M. and other members 
of the same or any order, is the higher 
physical development of the brain. 
Not only is the size greater in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body, but it 
presents a more elaborate series of 
folds, or convolutions. When it is 
understood that the physical pro- 
cesses corresponding to the highest 
mental activities are located in the 
cortex, or rind of the brain, it iB seen 
that the extent and number of the 
convolutions, by increasing the area 
of the cortex, must play a consider- 


able part in determining the intellec- 
tual effectiveness of the animal. 

It appears, therefore, that tho dif- 
ferences between 51. and his nearest 
kin in the animal world are differences 
of degree, rather than of kind. It is 
difficult to point to any one charac- 
teristic which can he looked upon as 
an adequate cause tor M.’s superiority 
over other animals. The truth prob- 
ably is that many causes have con- 
tributed to that superiority. Among 
them, in addition to mere size of 
brain, may be quoted the adaptability 
of Ms hands to many uses, allowing 
a degree of manipulation impossible 
to other animals, the more exquisite 
differentiation of sense-perception 
than is apparent in most animals, the 
voice capable of many various sounds 
and so lending itself to the formation 
of a language. When differences other 
than physical are considered, the 
superiority of M. is so great as to in- 
cline some to the opinion that 51. is a 
separate creation on the ground of 
his mentality alone. However great 
this superiority is, it docs not appear 
that 51. possesses any faculty or 
fairly fundamental mental process 
which is not possessed in some degree 
by some lower animal or other. 

tho powers of abstraction, 
easoning are demonstrably 
by certain animals, if only 
■ . nontary form. Present day- 

opinion strongly inclines to the theory 
that the processes of evolution as 
ordinarily understood are quite suffi- 
cient to account for the marked su- 
periority of a single species. This does 
not necessarily exclude any idea of 
acts of grace from a higher power or 
of 1 spiritual influxes,’ but it main- 
tains that the lower animals aro also 
susceptible to such acts of grace, 
though perhaps in a less degree. 

Origin oj man . — The ultimate 
origin of 51. is a problem bound up 
with that of the origin of organic life 
as a whole, as the conception of a 
sudden creation of separate and per- 
manent species has long been aban- 
doned. It has, however, been the aim 
of many anthropologists to arrive at 
a form of animal which may reason- 
ably be supposed to represent the 
common ancestor of 51. and Ms 
nearest relatives iu the animal world. 
At various times human or semi- 
human remains have been discovered 
wMoh hear an ape-like appearance. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
Neanderthal skull found near Diissel- 
dorf and the skull from Spy- in Bel- 
gium. Both are preserved in the 
Oxford University Sluseum, and both 
exMbit an ape-like conformation of 
the forehead. Another skull found in 
1891 in Java in a Pliocene formation, 
bore certain resemblances to a simian 
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skull, and is considered by some to 
represent an animal between M. and 
ape. The whole question of the an- 
tiquity of M. is a matter of conjecture, 
he may have been in existence in 
Pliocene times, but in Europe, at any 
rate, he did not make his appearance 
until the Quaternary period. 

Future of man. — It is sometimes 
maintained that M. has now arrived 
at a fairly permanent physical form, 
but it is difficult to reconcile the idea 
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take a greater and greater part in the 
establishment of his own environ- 
ment, and may in a sense determine 
his own evolution. It may be said 
that there are two tendencies percep- 
tible as to the manner in which a dif- 
ferent typo may be reached : one is 
the tendency to differentiation of 
individuals and races, the other is the 
tendency to the movement of man- 
kind as a whole. The first tendenoy 
can be seen in such conceptions as a 
‘ chosen race,’ the authority of con- 
scious superiority as in tho ‘ super- 
man,’ with its corollary of subject 
individuals or subject races, and the 
like. On the other hand, wo have the 
conception of solidarity implied in the 
idea of a ‘ common humanity ’ pith 
the widest possible notion of 6oeia! 
obligations. Still moro speculative 
than tho probable results of human 
endeavour for M.’a uplifting are the 
problems of M.’s possible enemies 
and conquerors in the evolutionary 
struggle. Some writers see in the 
organisation and adaptability of some 
sections of the insect world the rudi- 
ments of a development which will 
surpass and conquer human develop- 
ment. Others see in the great diver- 
sity of animal forms below us which 
havo no consciousness of our exist- 
ence, the possibility of a correspond- 
ing diversity of animal forms above 
us with which we have not yet come 
into contact or,conse<juently, conflict. 
Of more practical import are the 
efforts of bodies of men like the 
modem ‘ eugenists,’ who seek to 
lmprovo tho race in directions which 
will meet with the common approval. 
Their efforts are as yet restricted to 
the prevention of the propagation of 
tendencies which we lmo w to bo harm - 
ful to the physical well-being of man- 
kind. Further than that, our ignor- 
ance of our common destiny makes it 
impossible to advance. See Huxley, 
Man’s Place in Nature ; Darwin, 
Descent of Man; A. H. Keano, Man, 
Past and Present. 

Man, Isle of (ancient Monapia, or 
Mcnavia; Manx Fannin, or Mannin, 
middle), a small island in tho Irish 
Sea, almost equidistant from Eng- 


land and Ireland (hence its name), 
about 16 m. from Burrow Head, Scot- 
land. Its area is about 227 sq. m., and 
it belongs to Great Britain. A cablo 
(32 m. long) runs between Pt. of 
Ayre and St. Bees. A tiny islet known 
as the Calf of Man is in the S.W. A 
mountain range stretches from N.B. 
to S.W. through the island, culminat- 
ing near the centre in Snaefell (c. 2030 
ft.). Tho climate is very equable, W. 
and S.W. winds predominating, whilo 
fuchsias, myrtles, and other exotics 
flourish all the year round. Lead, 
copper, iron, and zinc are found, but 
no coal. The Laxey lead-mines yield 
quantities of silver. The island’s 
small breed of horses are noted, and 
its tailless cats. There are herring, 
mackerel, and other fisheries. Granite, 
marble, limestone, and greenstone 
are quarried. The island is a favourite 
holiday resort, and has steamboat 
services to Liverpool, Barrow, Silloth, 
and other ports. The chief towns are 
Douglas (capital), Castletown, Peel, 
Ramsay. The inhabitants are Manx 
(Menaviro) of Celtic race. From 
the 6th to tho 9th century they had 
Welsh kings. These were followed by 
a Scandinavian dynasty, who in turn 
yielded their rights to Alexander III. 
of Scotland (126G). In 1106 the island 
was granted to the Stanleys (Earls of 
Derby), and was purchased by the 
British Government after long nego- 
tiations (1765-1829) from the Dukes 
of Athol, who held it from 1735. Tho 
island forms tho bishopric of Sodor 
and Man. It has its own lieutenant- 
governor, council, and House of Keys 
Pop. (1911) 52,034. Sco History of 
Man by Cumming, 1848, Train, 1845, 
Moore, 1900; Walpole, The Land of 
Home Rule, 1893; Manx Society’s 
Publications (32 vols., from 1858); 
Herbert and Maxwell, The Isle of 
Man, 1909. 

Manaar, or Manar, Gulf of, an arm 
of the Indian Ocean between Ceylon 
and S. India, separated from Palk 
Strait by the islands of Rameswaram 
and Manaar, and a reef, Adam's 
Bridge. It is about 150 m. wide at tho 
entrance, and has pearl fisheries. 
Manaar Is. is situated W. of N. Coy- 
Ion, at the gulf’s head, and is 18 m. 
long by 2i m. broad. Tho town’s 
pop. is about 3000. 

Manabi, a maritime prov. of Ecua- 
dor, S. Am erica, between Esmcraldas 
and Guayas. Sugar and cacao aro 
produced. Puerto Viejo (c. SO m. 
from Guayaquil) is its capital, on a 
small river flowing into the Pacific. 
Pop. 05,000. 

Manacle Rooks or Point, a danger- 
ous reef off tho S.E. coast of Cornwall, 
England, by St. Keveme, 7 m. S. of 
Falmouth. 

Manacor, a in. of Majorca, Balearic 
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Is., Spain, 30 m. E. of Palma, 10 m. 
from the port of Arta, where there are 
noted stalactite caverns. It is a 
bishop’s see, and contains an ancient 
palace. Wineis produced. Pop. 12,500. 

Managua: 1. A lake of Nicaragua, 
Central America, drained by the 
Tipitapa, S.E. into Lake Nicaragua, 
separated by volcanic lulls from the 
Pacific. Lake M. or Leon has the 
volcano, Momotombo, on its N.W. 
shore. Several steamers ply on the 
lake. 2. A dopt. of S.W. Nicaragua, 
bounded S.W. by the Pacific, N. by 
Lake M. Much coffee is exported. 3. 
Cap. of above and of Nicaragua (since 
1851),connected by rail with Granada, 
S. of Lake M. Pop. 35,000. 

Manakins (Pipriire), a family of 
Mcsomyodi or songless birds of small 
size, occurring in forest districts in 
the northern part of S. America. 
Liko the closely allied tyrants, M. 
feed largely on insects, but also eat 
fruit and seeds. 

Manameh, a tn. and the commercial 
cap. of the Bahrein Is., Persian Gulf. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Manaos, the cap. of the state of 
Amazonas, Brazil, situated on the 
Rio Negro about 10 m. from its junc- 
tion with the Amazon R. Its chief 
exports are india-rubber, Brazil nuts, 
and fish. Pop. 50,000. 

Manapla, a tn. in tho prov. of 
Negros Occidental, Is. of Negros, 
Philippine Is., situated in the extreme 
N. of the province. Pop. 10,000. 

Manar, see Man AAR. 

Manasarowar, or Tso-Maphara, a 
lake of Tibet, situated at the base of 
Mt. Kailas, about 15,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. In Hindu 
legends it is a sacred lake, and is an 
object of pilgrimage both for Tartars 
and Hindus. Area 150 sq. m. 

Manassas, a tn. and the cap. of 
Prince William co., Virginia, U.S.A., 
30 m. W.S.W. of Washington, D.C. 
It was the scene of the two battles 
known as the battles of tho Bull Run, 
fought in 1861 and 1862 during the 
Civil War. 

Manasseh, the eldest son of Joseph, 
born in Egypt. His descendants 
formed a tribe who received lands on 
both sides of tho Jordan. M. was de- 
prived of the precedence due to him 
by reason of priority of birth by 
Ephraim, on whose head their grand- 
father, J acob, placed his right hand in 
blessing instead of his left, M. thus 
taking the second place. 

Manasseh (Ben Joseph Ben Israel) 
(1604-59), a learned Jewish writer, 
bom in Lisbon; at eighteen he was 
rabbi at Amsterdam. Deprived of 
his property by the Portuguese In- 
quisition, he commenced to publish 
books. His knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures was so great that even eminent 


Christians referred to him. His 
greatest work, which took twenty -nine 
years to write, was an effort to re- 
concile 472 apparently contradictory 
biblical passages. For an abridge- 
ment of his writings sec Basnage, 
Uistoru of (he Jews. 

Manatee (Manatus), a marine 
mammal of the order Sircnia, which, 
though of ungainly appearance, is 
probably the origin of the Mermaid 
superstition. It ranges along the W. 
coast of Africa and tho E. coast of 
tropical America, and ascends the 
rivers, where it browses on the aquatic 
vegetation. Ms. are slow and in- 
offensive, but for their valuable oil 
and their s kin and flesh they are 
hunted, and their numbers are rapidly 
diminishing. They are from 8 to 12 ft. 
long; their skin is like an elephant’s, 
and the long body ends in a tail like 
a beaver’s. The forepaw or flipper 
has small fiat nails, and its re- 
semblance to the human hand is 
supposed to have given the M. its 
name. The upper lip is cleft, and the 
parts diverge and clasp the food in 
eating. 

Manbhfim, a dist. of W. Bengal, 
British India, Bardwfin div„ forming 
the E. of Chota Nagpur. Its capital 
is Purulia, and it contains the Jharia 
coal-field (N.). Rico, cereals, and 
tobacco are produced. Area about 
4147 sq. rn. Pop. 1,300.000. 

Manby, Georgo William (1765- 
1854), inventor of life-saving appli- 
ances in cases of shipwreck, born at 
Hilgay, Norfolk. Entered the army 
and later attained tho rank of cap- 
tain. In 1783 he caused a lino to be 
thrown from a small mortar over 
Downham Church; this convinced 
him, and ho found an opportunity 
for proving its utility in 1808, when 
a brig was wrecked at Yarmouth and 
all lives were saved. 

Mancha, La, an old dist. of Spain, 
in the S. of New Castile, now com- 
prised in the prove, of Ciudad Real 
and Albacete. It i3 noted for mules, 
and for Val-de-Pcnas, a light red wine. 
Cervantes’ characters, Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, have made the 
district famous. 

Mancha-Real, a tn. of Jfien prov., 
Andalusia, Spain. Pop. (dist.) c. 6000. 

Manche, a maritime dept, of N.W. 
France on the English Channel (La 
Manche), formed (1790*, from the old 
province of Normandy. It consists in 
part of the peninsula of Cotentin, 
terminating N.W. in Cape la Hague. 
The chief products are grain, flax, 
hemp, beetroot, and fruit (especially 
apples for cider), and horses are reared. 
In the S.W. is the Bay of St. Michel, 
lying around the Tombelaine and 
Mont St. Michel. Saint Lo is the 
capital and Cherbourg is on the N. 
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coast. Area about 2175 so. m. Pop. 
1ST, 400. 

Manchester, a city, municipal, co., 
and pari. bor. of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 1S9 m. N.W. by N. of London. 
M. may bo said to hare grown up 
with the cotton industry, of which 
it is the centre. It is a modem town, 
and covers an area of 21,645 acres. 
Four rivers pass through the city — 
the Irwell, Medloek, Irk, and Tib, the 
latter being continuously built over, 
and the Manchester Ship Canal (q.v.) 
connects it with the Mersey, and so 
makes it a great British seaport. The 
town of M. proper is not very largo, 
and the buildings are mainly of brick; 
the principal thoroughfare is Market 
Street, which is also one of the 
narrowest, most of the others having 
been widened from time to time, 
Deansgate in particular having been 
greatly improved. The greater part 
of the population live outside the 
city to avoid the smoke and dirt. 
Trams and railways link up the 
various suburbs and towns, and the 
whole neighbourhood, but for the 
numerous parks and open spaces, is 
one large urban district. M. has been 
the seat of a bishopric since 1847, 
■lames Prince Lee (d. 1869) being the 
first bishop. The cathedral is a dis- 
appointment, being nothing more 
than a parish church. It is a good 
specimen of the Perpendicular, the 
principal part dating from the 15th 
century. It has been frequently re- 
stored. There are one or two fine 
windows, one to the memory of 
General Charles Gordon, and some 
interesting old carved choir-stalls. 
The other churches arc not of any 
particular interest. There are several 
Jewish synagogues, and an unusually 
large Quaker meeting-house. The 
most interesting of the old buildings 
is the Chetham Library. M. possesses 
some of the finest public buildings in 
the country, the town hall (1877), de- 
signed by Alfred Waterhouse, being 
an especially magnificent building. 
It is, however, too small for the ever- 
increasing municipal activities of the 
town, and a scheme for a new series 
of buildings awaits final adoption. 
The present hall is decorated with 
panels by Ford Madox Brown; it also 
contains a very fine organ. Other 
fine buildings are the Art Gallery, 
designed by Sir Charles Barry and 
containing an excellent collection 
of modem paintings; the Royal In- 
firmary (1909); tho Royal Exchange 
(IS09), which is one of tho largest 
halls in the kingdom ; the assizo 
courts (1864), designed by Alfred 
Waterhouse, a fine specimen of de- 
corative art; the Free Trade Hall, 
and the Athenoeum. The Whitworth 
Institute lies in the centre of a park. 


It was founded by Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth and contains valuable art 
collections. There are numerous 
statues and monuments in the city. 
M. is well provided with means of 
education. It possesses an ancient 
grammar school founded by Hugh 
Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, in 1519, 
also a blue coat school, founded by 
Humphrey Chetham in 1653, which 
possesses a fine library containing 
many rare volumes, besides many 
other institutions. The college 
founded by John Owens in 1846 has 
now developed into the Victoria Uni- 
versity. It received its charter in 
18S0, and was then incorporated with 
the colleges of Liverpool (q.v.) and 
Leeds (q.v.), which were separated in 
1903. The buildings designed by 
Waterhouse include the Whitworth 
Hall, the Manchester Museum, and 
the Christie Library, containing a 
very fine collection of volumes. Be- 
sides the libraries already mentioned, 
there are the Manchester Free 
Libraries (1852), with an excellent 
reference library to which several 
special collections havo been pre- 
sented. The John Rylands Library 
contains the great Althorp Library 
and a splendid collection of early 
printed books. Literary and scientific 
associations of all kinds flourish. The 
Manchester Guardian (q.v.) is perhaps 
the leading Liberal daily newspaper 
in the country. The city possesses no 
less than nine fine parks and more 
than thirty smaller open spaces. 
Heaton Park, containing Heaton 
House, at one time belonging to tho 
earls of Wilton, is the largest; there 
are also Queen’s Park, Alexandra 
Park, and the Bellevue Zoological 
Gardens with a good collection of 
animals. Of the theatres, the prin- 
cipal are the Theatre Royal, Princes 
Theatre, and Queen’s Theatre. Miss 
Hornimnn’s repertory company 'at 
tho ‘ Gaiety ’ Theatre lias been the 
school for a successful number of new 
dramatic authors. The concerts, first 
established by Sir Charles 1 1 a. 1 1 e . 
have made M. an important musical 
centre. A municipal charter was 
granted to the town in 1S38, it 
became a city in 1853, and a county 
borough in 1889. It is divided into 
thirty wards, and the corporation 
is composed of thirty-one nldermen 
and ninety-threo councillors. Tho city 
rateamounts to over £1,000, 000 a year. 
They have had a lord mayor since 
1893. The municipal water supply 
comes from Lougcndale and Lake 
Thirlmero, and tho city is well lighted 
with both gas and electricity. There 
is an excellent -or vice of electric 
trams of over 160 m. of track, owned 
by the Corporation since 1901. Com- 
munication is good, there are four 
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large railway stations — LondonRoad, 
Victoria, Central, and Excuange — 
tho lines being the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, London and North-Wes- 
tern, tho Midland, Cheshire lines. 
Great Northern, and Great Central 
railways. Tho city returns six mem- 
bers to parliament. 

Trade and commerce. — M. is re- 
garded as the centre o£ the cotton 
trade and has earned the name of 
‘ Cottonopolis,' but it must be re- 
membered that the spinning and 
weaving is almost entirely carried on 
in tho many towns of Lancashire, ana 
the city is the distributing centre of 
cotton goods for tho whole world. It 
has thus for long attracted a large 
number of foreign merchants, especi- 
ally Germans. Apart from this mer- 
cantile side M. has large and very 
miscellaneous industries. The ma- 
chinery and engineering works are 
numerous. It is also one of the largest 
centres of hat making, while clothing, 
india-rubber goods, chemical works, 
etc., are among its special activities. 
M. is also the distributing centre for 
the food supply of one of the densest 
populations in the world. The Man- 
chester Chamber ot Commerce dates 
from 1797 and is one of the oldest in 
the country. 

That M. was at one time occupied 
by the Romans is evident by the 
coins, pottery, etc., found there; it is 
also supposed to have been tho home 
of Ina, King of Wessex (689). M. is 
mentioned in Domesday, it received 
a charter in 1301, tho manorial rights 
passing from the Greslys to the Do la 
Wares, Wests, Lacys, and Mosleys 
successively, until 1845, when they 
became vested in the municipality. 
The city early became a flourishing 
manufacturing centre. Camden, who 
died in 1G23, says; ‘ Whero the Irk 
runs into the Irwell, on the left-hand 
bank, and scarce three miles from the 
Mersey, stands that ancient town 
called in Antoninus (according to 
different copies), Mancimium and 
Manntium. Perhaps, as an inland 
town, it has the best trade of any in 
these northern parts. The fustian 
manufacture, called Manchester 
cottons, still continues there.’ During 
the Civil War it was besieged by the 
Royalists, but later we find it occupied 
by Prince Charles Edward (1745), and 
the M. regiment being raised to 
defend the Stuarts. In 1819 M. was 
tho scene of what was known as the 
Peterloo Massacre, which started the 
Reform agitation. The crowd having 
met at St. Peter’s Fields, where the 
Free Trade Hall now stands, to 
petition parliament, the yeomanry 
were called out, and many people 
were killed and injured. Since then 
M. has always taken an active part 


in politics, and haB been markedly 
Liberal and progressive in its sym- 
pathies, especially in regard to Free 
Trade, its economic position giving 
rise to the name * Manchester school ’ 
for the extreme laisses-fairc school. 
Pop. (1910) 714,333. See John Reilly, 
History of Manchester, 1861; W. A. 
Shaw, Manchester Old and New, 1894; 
T. Swindells, Manchester Streets and 
Manchester Men, 1906-7 (3 vols.). 

Manchester, a tn. in Hillsborough 
oo., state of New Hampshire, N. 
America, situated on the left bank of 
the Merrimao R„ 18 m. S.S.E, of 
Concord, and 59 m. N.W. from 
Boston. The town is built on a plain 
at the height of 90 ft. above the river, 
and is regularly laid out. The princi- 
pal street is wide, and is upwards of a 
mile in length, parallel to the river. 
There are lour public squares in dif- 
ferent parts of tho town, some of 
which are handsomely ornamented. 
The houses are mostly of brick, but 
there are many wooden houses, some 
of which are tasteful structures. The 
slope from the plateau on which the 
town stands to the river is occupied 
by the mills and houses of the work- 
men. M. possesses twelve churches 
belonging to different denominations; 
and the educational establishments 
consist of a high school, two grammar 
schools, besides others of an inferior 
class. M. has risen into importance 
quite recently by reason of the water 
power, which affords great advan- 
tages to the manufactories here. Not 
far from the town the river has a fall 
of 54 ft. in a mile, which is taken 
advantage of by means of dams and 
canals, so that it turns many thou- 
sand spindles. The town is chiefly 
remarkable for its manufactures. 
There are also at M. print-works, 
paper-mills, machine-shops, found- 
ries, and other establishments. In the 
year 1839 this place only contained 
fifty inhabitants, but it has rapidly 
increased since that time. M. received 
its charter in 1S46. Pop. (1910) 
70,063, showing a 29T per cent, in- 
crease in the last twenty years. 

Manchester, Edward Montagu, 
second Earl of (1602-71), an English 
general and statesman. Created 
Baron Montagu of Kimbolton in 1626 
and succeeded to his father’s title in 
1642. Both in the Short and Long 
Parliaments he identified himself 
with the popular and puritan cause 
against the king. Accused with the 
* five members ’ of high treason hut 
exonerated by a hill passed in both 
houses. After the outbreak of civil 
war, M. raised money in London for 
the parliamentary forces, and in Aug. 
1643 he was put in command in place 
of Essex. Took Lynn Regis and Lin- 
coln, and fought at Marston Moor and 
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Newbury (second), but owing to his 
general lethargy was retired in favour 
of Cromwell. 

Manchester Guardian, a penny daily, 
established 1821. Began as a weekly 
paper. One of the foremost and most 
polished Liberal organs of the day. 
Long before the early eighties its 
advertisements could truthfully boast 
a circulation not only throughout the 
cotton and woollen manufacturing 
districts, but in nearly every market 
town and village in the N. of England. 
As long ago as the early seventies its 
profits were estimated at £30,000 a 
year; it possessed a foreign service, a 
staff of special and ordinary corre- 
spondents, a corps of parliamentar- 
reporters, and was characterised by 
generally distinguished tone whic 
made it the equal, if not in some 
respects the superior, of the leading 
London dailies of that time. It is 
credited with often having published 
news during, and for a decade after, 
the Franco-German War some time 
in advance of the Tunes and the 
Standard. Early in its history its 
columns were notable for the anti- 
corn law articles of Cobden. It has 
always preserved a strictly neutral 
attitude in regard to religious matters. 

Manchester Ship Canal. This canal 
was opened by Queen Victoria in Slay 
189-1. Up to that time there had been 
barge navigation between Liverpool 
and Manchester along the rivers 
Slersey and Irwcll, and the Bridge- 
water Canal was extended to Runcorn 
in 1722. The first plan for a direct 
waterway between the two cities was 
made in 1825 by W. Chapman, and in 
1840 another was designed by H. 
Palmer, but it was not until 1882 
that a Bill was brought before parlia- 
ment in which the design of Sir E. 
Leader Williams for a canal with locks 
was adopted. Owing to opposition the 
Bill did not pass until 1S85, and it was 
not until two years later that work 
was begun. The length of the canal is 
35} m.; it begins at Eastham on the 
Cheshire side of tho Mersey and runs 
to Runcorn near or through the 
Mersoy estuary, it then goes inland to 
Latchford, near Warrington, where 
tidal action ceases, and from there to 
Manchester it is fed by the waters of . 
the Mersey and Irwell. There are 
three entrance locks which keep the 
water level nearly to mean high- 
water level. The original depth of the 
canal was 2G ft., but it has since been 
mado 2 ft. deeper. At tho narrowest 
part it is 120 ft. wide, so that it is 
possible for large vessels to pass one 
another. The canal is a splendid en- 
gineering feat. At Barton tho Bridge- 
water Canal crosses the R. Irwell on 
a swing-aqueduct, the first of the 
kind constructed in England. This 


aqueduct is made of steel and worked 
by hydraulic power. The canal is 
crossed by five lines of railways, 
carried by high-level viaducts. There 
aro also nine swing bridges for main 
roads, while underneath the canal 
great syphons are constructed to en- 
able the R. Gowy to continue its 
course uninterrupted. At intervals 
along the whole length Of tho canal 
there are wharves and works of all 
kinds, as at Runcorn and Weston 
Point, and at Manchester the docks 
cover an area of over 100 acres (water 
space), with over 0 m. of quay walls 
and 290 acres of wharf space. Tho 
immense advantage it has been to 

“ ■ ‘ ' ihire and the 

i more than 
outlay. In 

1911 the tonnage of vessels entering 
Manchester was 1,329,679, and that 
of those clearing 1,095,478. 

Manchineel, or Hippomanc man- 
cinella, a tall tree with glossy, ovate 
leaves, and small, inconspicuous 
flowers which aro followed by a 
yellowish -green, apple-like fruit (order 
Euphorbiacete). All parts of the tree 
are very acrid and poisonous. 

Manchuria, a country- in the E. of 
Asia, lying between China and Mon- 
golia on the W. and N.W., and Korea 
and Russian territory on the E. and 
N. The R. Amur forms tho boundary 
on the N. It is divided into threo 
provinces. Northern M., or Heil-ung- 
kiang; Central M„ or Kirin; and 
Southern M., or Sheng-king. Tho 
northern and eastern part of tho 
country is very mountainous, the re- 
mainder being a plain which stretches 
to the Gulf of Liao-tung. The moun- 
tains S.E. of Kirin rise to a height of 
8000 ft., the western ranges aro 
chiefly volcanio. The principal rivers 
are the Sungari, Mutankiang, and 
Ussuri, they are all navigable by 
native junks, and tho city of Kirin 
on the Sungari can be reached by 
steamer. Mukden is the capital of M., 
situated in the province of Sheng-king 
and occupying a good position on tho 
R. Hun-ho. It is a city of consider- 
able size and importance (pop. 
150,000). Kirin is the principal city 
of the province of Kirin, and Hei-lung- 
kiang of the province of Hei-lung- 
kiang. The chief commercial town 
and port is Niuchwang, at tho head 
of the Gulf of Liao-tung. The country 
is well supplied with railways, tho 
principal run from Poking to Kirin 
rid Mukden, and tho next in im- 
portance from Niuchwang to Pctuna 
in the N.W. of Kirin. The mineral 
wealth, but partly- explored, is great: 
coal and iron mines aro extensively 
worked and the yield of precious 
stones is valuablo. Opium and in- 
digo aro largely grown, also cotton. 
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wheat, barley, tobacco, and millet. 
The tall millet forms a large part of 
the peasants’ food. Potatoes and 
cabbages grow well, and many hardy 
fruits. The climate is very extreme, 
ranging from 90’ F. in summer to 10’ 
below zero in winter. The wild 
animals are numerous, hears, wild 
boars, wolves, tigers, and panthers 
abound. The river fisheries arc 
valuable. The country was originally 
Inhabited by the Manchus, and the 
first appearance of these people in 
China dates from the beginning of the 
10th century. For their relations with 
China see China. During the Boxer 
outbreak (1900) the Russians occu- 
pied the country. A convention was 
arranged (1902) between China and 
Russia, and the latt ' ’ *" 

evacuate the province, 
their part of the agreei 
declared between Russia and Japan, 
the result being that at the con- 
clusion of peace (1905) Japan handed 
over M. to China. Russia and Japan 
both having special interests in M., 
it was necessary that an understand- 
ing should be arranged with regard to 
their delimitations; also, British and 
other foreign interests had to be 
guarded in accordance with the 
principle of the • open door ’ for Brit- 
ish and foreign commerce being unln- 
terfered with. A definite agreement 
delimiting spheres of influence and 
preserving the ‘ open door ’ was 
signed in 1912 between Russia and 
Japan. Area about 390,000 6q. m. 
Pop. 16,000,000. 

Mancini, Pasquale Stanislav (1817- 
88), a lawyer and statesman, bom 
near Ariano. He soon became a 
prominent publicist, and in 1848 par- 
ticipated in the Neapolitan move- 
ments, after which he retired to 
Turin and practised as an advocate, 
l being appointed professor of inter- 
r national law at the university there, 
j In 1861 he became Minister of Public 
< Instruction for a short period. From 
i 1881-83 he was Minister of Foreign 
3 Affairs. He published PrelesUmi di 
\ Diritto Internationale. 

J Mancinus, C. Hostilius, consul, 137 
- B.c.,-was defeated by the Numan- 
... tines, and purchased his safety by 
making a peace with them. The 
i senate refused to recognise it, and 
f. delivered him over to the enemy, who 
( j refused to accept him. 

•1 Mandaaans (Manda - gnosis), an 
Eastern religious sect, now very few 
in numbers, residing on the eastern 
shores of the Tigris, and having a re- 
Jh ligion derived from the N.T. but 
tainted with Jewish and Parsic ole- 
ments. They were called ‘ Christians 
iK of St. John ’ because they venerated 
i , John the Baptist, while they call 
;Sj; themselves ' Subba ’ or Baptists, and 


are therefore regarded "by the Mo- 
hammedans as the Sabceans of the 
Koran. Their religious books are : 
Sidrd rabbd (Great. Book), Sidrti 
d’Yahyd (Book of John), Nolast a 
(hymns concerning baptism and the 
ascension of the soul after death), 
Drivdn (a ritual), and Asfar Malwdsi 
(an astrology). Sec Schaff and Jack- 
Y ’ ” ~ ,tKnow~ 

■ , Upper 

above 

Amarapura and Ava, about 386 m. 
N. of Rangoon. It formed the last 
capital (1860) of the kingdom of 
Burma. The walled city is now the 
military cantonment of the British 
(Fort Dufferin). There are many 
onasteries. 
ctensively. 

. 185,000. 

M. district has an area of 2120 sq. m. 
Pop. 370,000. M. division has an area 
of 29,370 sq. m. Pop. 778,000. It is 
celebrated in Kipling’s popular poem. 
Sec O'Connor’s Mandalay , 1907. 

Mandamus. The principal applica- 
tion of the prerogative writ of man- 
damus from the High Court is in call- 
ing upon justices of the peace to show 
cause why they should not exercise 
their jurisdiction in a particular case, 
and, generally speaking, the object of 
the writ is to enforce the performance 
of some duty or to test the legality of 
the performance by the inferior court 
of some duty of a public nature in 
respect of which there exists no other 
available and adequate legal remedij. 
But in theory it is a royal command 
which may be directed to any person, 
corporation, or inferior court (q.v.) 
within the king’s dominions, requiring 
them to do something appertaining 
to their office and duty in accord- 
ance with right and justice. Illustra- 
tions of its application : M. to a mayor 
and corporation to counsel them to 
receive and count votes ; to poor law 
guardians to compel them to appoint 
a vaccination officer ; to justices at 
Brewster Sessions to compel them to 
hear and determine applications for 
renewals of licences. 

Mandarin, the general name for a 
Chinese magistrate, or public official, 
civil or military. The civil Ms., chosen 
from the men of letters or scholars 
from every part of the country, are 
divided into nine degrees, each con- 
sisting of two classes, the highest of 
which are (or were) ministers of state, 
counsellors of the emperor, and presi- 
dents of the supreme court. Each 
order is distinguished by the button 
worn on the top of the cap, while the 
highest grade also wear a peacock’s 
feather at the back of the cap, not as 
a sign of office or rank, but as a re- 
ward for peculiar merit. The buttons 
C 
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of the higher orders are made of 
coloured coral, the lower of glass, and 
the lowest of gilt metal. 

Mandarin Duck, or Chinese Teal 
lAix galericulata), a very small orna- 
mental waterfowl. The drake’s head 
lias a long, erectile crest, green, 
purple, and chestnut in colour, and a 
curious fan or sail. A duck and drake 
are an extraordinarily devoted pair. 

Mandarin Orange, a fruit with red- 
dish rind and dark red pulp, borne 
by Citrus nobilis, the Noble orange, 
which according to Sir J. Hooker is a 
variety of C. auranlium. 

Mandate, in Scots law, a contract 
(founded directly on the Mandatum 
of Roman law) in which one person 
(the mandant) employs another (the 
mandatory) as his agent. Generally 
speaking, the services of the manda- 
tary are impliedly gratuitous, for the 
execution of a mandatum in Roman 
law was essentially the discharge of 
an office of friendship, and never 
really lost its character of a fiduciary 
relationship. It is of hut little im- 
portance in Scots law at the present 
day, and really forms no more than 
one, and that a very unusual branch, 
of the ordinary contract, of principal 
and agent. The mandatory, where he 
becomes a gratuitous bailee of the 
mandant’s property, is liable only for 
gross negligence ; if paid, the ordinary 
principles as to the liability of a paid 
agent apply. 

Mandevilla, a genus of tall climbing 
shrubs, natives of Central America, 
of the order Apocynacete. Many 
species bear large, showy funnel- 
shaped flowers in simple racemes ; 
hut M. suavolens is the only species 
much grown. It requires stovehouse 
treatment, and produces handsome 
snow-white fragrant blooms. 

Mandeville, Bernard de (1G70-1733), 
an English philosopher arid satirist, 
born at Dordrecht, where his father 
was a physician. He was educated at 
the Erasmus School, Rotterdam, and 
at the Leyden University. In 1G91 
lie took his medical degree and came 
to England, but did not practise 
widely. His fame rests on his Fable of 
the Bees, or Private Vices Public Bene- 
fits, which appeared first in 1705, and 
later editions in 1714 and 1723. It 
was primarily written as a political 
satire on the 6tate of England in 1705, 
when Marlborough's ministry was 
accused by the Tories of advocating 
tho French War for personal reasons. 
He also wrote Free Thoughts on Re- 
ligion, The Origin of Honour, The 
Planter's Charity, etc. Sec J. M. 
Robertson, Pioneer Humanists, 1907. 

Mandeville, Sir John, was tho 
ostensible author only of a book of 
travels bearing his name, written 
about the middle of tho 14th century, 
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giving an account of journeys in tho 
East, including India and the Holy 
Land. It appears to have been com- 
piled from the writings of William 
of Boldensele, Oderic of Pordenone, 
and Vincent de Beauvais. Tho name 
of M. was probably fictitious. 

Mandi, a small native state of the 
Punjab (N.E.), India, on the S. slope 
of the Himalayas. The town is on tho 
Beas, 45 m. N.W. of Simla. Pop. 
S000. Area of the feudatory state 
1200 sq. m. Pop. 175,000. See 
Mandi State Gazetteer, 1908. 

Mandible (Lat. mandibulum, tho 
jaw), a name applied in anatomy and 
zoology to the jawbone. In birds it 
signifies both upper and lower jaws 
together with their horny integu- 
ment, although the terms maxilla 
and mandibula are sometimes used 
to refer respectively to the upper and 
lower parts. In mammals the term 
only applies to the under jaw. In 
insects it applies to the anterior, 
upper, or outer pair of jaws. 

Mandingoes, Mandingos, Mandin- 
gans, Mande-nga, or Mandina, the 
names of an important division of 
Sudanese negro peoples of W. Africa, 
especially in Senegambia, between 
the headwaters of the Niger and the 
Senegal. Among the chief tribes and 
dialects are tho Som-nkd. tho Swa- 
ninki people of Azer and the S.W. 
Sahara, the Malinke, and the Bainana 
(incorrectly " ’ ‘ 

tribes are th 
and the Jali 

or 7i ha means people). They are 
highly intelligent, were early leather 
and metal workers, traders, and 
herdsmen, and are marked by a pas- 
sionate love of music. The majority 
represent a mixture of negro, Berbor, 
and Arab elements. Tho Mandi 
speech is very widely diffused, and 
largely employed by translators. The 
empire of Metis (Mali) was founded by 
their ancestors under Musa (1311-31). 
They were conquered by the Sonrhai 
(Songhai) about 1500. They aro 
zealous Mohammedans, estimated at 
over 10,000,000 in number. See 
Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinle, 
1S92; Lugard, A Tropical Depend- 
ency, 1905; Johnston, Liberia, 1906; 
Marc, Le Pays Mossi, 1909. 

Mandla, a dist. and tn. of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, British India. The. 
town (capital) is on the Narbada, 
50 m. S.E. of Jabalpur. Area (dist.) 
505G sq. m. Pop. (dist.) 320,000; (tn.) 
about 5500. 

Mandogarh, or Mandu, a deserted 
town of Diiar state. Central India, 
stretching for 8 m. along the crest of 
the Vindliyas, 35 m. from Indore. It 
was tho capital of tho ancient Moham- 
medan kingdom of Malwa, and has 
ruins of a fine mosquo of Patlian 
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architecture. , Sec Campbell, Gazetteer 
of Bombay (part ii., voi i.), 1896. 

Mandoline, a stringed musical in- 
strument o£ the lute family (treble 
member), but with deeper convexity 
of back. It is of Italian origin, but is 
now common in most civilised lands. 
The two chief varieties are the Nea- 
politan (with four pairs of metallic 
strings), aud the Milanese (with five 
pairs). It is played with a plectrum 
or quill of tortoise-shell, whale-bone, 
or some pliable substance, held in the 
right hand. The fingerboard, or neck, 
has many frets across. See Grove, 
Diet, of Music, vol. iii. 

Mandrake, or Mandragora, a small 
genus of perennial plants of the order 
Solanacete, of exceptional legendary 
interest. They are stemlesa plants, 
with thick tap roots and dark-green 
wrinkled leaves, ill. autumnalis bears 
pale purple flowers in September, and 
M. officinar white or blue flowers in 
May, followed by yellow, globose 
fruit. Both have been supposed to be 
the M. of Genesis, and the plants were 
and 6tiU are credited -with many 
miraculous properties. 

Mandrel, a cylindrical bar or spindle 
which is used for a variety of purposes 
in engineering : the M. is often driven 
into a hole to afford a purchase. The 
name is also used technically for 
specific parts of a machine, e.g. the M. 
of a lathe, etc. 

Mandrill, a large W. African baboon 
with immense canine teeth and other 
features in which it approaches the 
carnivora. Its large blood-red ischial 
callosities, and huge, naked, gaudily- 
striped cheeks, render it one of the 
most hideous creatures in nature. It 
is insectivorous. 

Mandsaur, or Mandesur, a tn. of 
Gwalior state. Central India, on a 
trib. of the Chambal, IOC in. N.\V. of 
Indore. A. treaty was signed here 
(1818) ending the Maratha-Pindari 
War. There is trade in opium. Pop. 
about 21,000. 

Manduria, a tn. of Lecce prov., 
S. Italy, 22 m. S.E. of Taranto. 
Pliny describes its ancient well. 
Olives, fruit, grain, and wine are pro- 
duced. Pop. (with Uggiano Monte- 
fusco) 13,000. 

Mandvi : 1. A seaport of Cutch, 
India, on the Gulf of Cutch, 35 m. 
S.W.ofBhuJ. Onceanimportantcom- 
mereial emporium, it is still a port of 
call for British India steamers, and 
has direct steamship communication 
with Bombay, Pop. about 25,000. 
2. A tn. of Bombay, British India, on 
the Tapti, 30 m. from Surat. Pop. 
5000. 

Manorbio, a tn. of Brescia prov., 
Lombardy, N. Italy, on the Mella, 
13 m. S.S.W. of Brescia. Pop. 5500. 

Manes, or D1 Manes (‘ the good 


gods ’), in Roman mythology the dis- 
embodied and immortal spirits of the 
dead, also applied somewhat inde- 
finitely to the powers of the lower 
world. They were regarded as gods, 
and only propitiated with offerings, 
especially at certain festivals (Paren- 
talia and Feralia). Of. Lakes and 
Penates. See Ovid, Fasti, ii. 
535, 617, 842; Cicero, De Leg- ii. 9, 
22; Wissowa, Religion und Kuttus 
der Romer (1902). 

Manet, Edouard (1832-83), a French 
realistic genre and portrait painter, 
regarded as the founder of impres- 
sionism. He was sent on a voyage to 
Rio de Janeiro (1848), but persisted 
in taking up an artist’s career, and 
became a pupil of Couture and Cour- 
bet. He travelled widely in Europe, 
and devoted much time to studying 
the Spanish masters in the Louvre. 
He became head of the Ecoie des 
Batignolles (1863). His works were 
severely criticised and often rejected 
by the Salon. They include ‘ Buveur 
d'Absinthe ’ (c. 1800), ‘Enfant ii 
l’dpde,’ ‘Bon Bock’ (1873), ‘Olympia’ 
(1S65), ‘ The Garden ’ (1870), first of 
the plcin air paintings, and portraits 
of Zola, M. A. Broust, and Rochefort 
(18S1). See - ’ ■ ’ 7 ' . 

(1S67), Baziro 
Von Tschudi 
(1904); Geffrc . 

(1893). 

Manetho, an Egyptian priest and 
hiBtorian. He lived during the reign 
of Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), and 
was probably a native of Sobennytus 
in the Delta. His writings were the 
history and theology of ancient 
Egypt, his greatest work was the his- 
tory of Egypt written in Greek. Only 
fragments have come down to us, 
saved by Josephus, and the tables of 
dynasties of the kings divided into 
three books. The Christian chrono- 
graphers have kept for us a great deal 
of his work, though many of them 
differ and are, therefore, untrust- 
worthy. Julius Africanus, Eusebius, 
and Georgius Syncellus have ali 
banded down quotations and refer- 
ences that are valuable. The frag- 
ments of M.’s work havo formed the 
accepted foundation for the present 
scheme of the Egyptian dynasties 
with their allotted periods. See A. 
Wiedemann, Aepi/piische GeschicMe. 
1884. 

Manettia, a genus of evergreen 
climbing plants of the order Rubiacete, 
natives of tropical America. M. 
luteo-rubra bears scarlet, white, and 
orange flowers from March to Decem- 
ber, and is valuable for pillars in the 
stovehouse. 

Manfalut, a tn. of Upper Egypt, 
Africa, on the Nile, 20 m. N.W. of 
Assiut. It contains Coptic churches. 
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There are woollen manufactures. Pop. 
about 14,000. 

Manfred (1231-66), King of Sicily 
and natural son of the Emperor 
Frederick II., on whose death he 
acted as regent in Italy, during the 
minority of his nephew, Conradin. 
In 1258, on a rumour of the death of 
the latter, he was proclaimed King of 
the Two Sicilies and crowned at 
Palermo. He was thereupon excom- 
municated by the pope, hut marched 
into the papal territory and was ac- 
knowledged masterof Tuscany. Later, 
however. Pope Urban IV. re-excom- 
municated him, and bestowed his 
kingdom on Charles I. of Anjou, and 
finally ho was defeated and killed at 
Benevento. M.’s government was 
beneficial to the country. He estab- 
lished schools in all the large cities, 
founded Manfredonia, and built the 
harbour of Salerno. 

Manfredonia, a tn. of Foggia prov., 
Italy, on the Gulf of M., an inlet of 
the Adriatic, 22 m. N.E. of Foggia. 
It was founded by Manfred of Sicily 
(1263), 2 m. E. of the ancient 
Sipontum. The Turks pillaged it 
(1620). Figs, almonds, and carobs are 
exported. There arc salt lagoons 
near. Pop. (com.) 12,000. 

Mangaldan, a tn. of Pangasinan 
prov., Luzon, Philippine Is., near S. 
shore of the Gulf of Lingayen. It is 
connected by a high-road with 
" - -- "lO. 

■ ■ 1 ■ ‘ I galur, a seaport 

. ' Madras, British 

India, cap. of S. Kanara dist., on the 
Malabar coast, 125 m. N.N.W. of 
Calicut. Coorg, coffee, and pepper 
are exported. It is the headquarters 
of a German (Basel Lutheran) 
mission, has a government college, 
and a Jesuit college of St. Aloysius 
(both connected with Madras Uni- 
versity). Weaving, ' 
shipbuilding arc among 
It bravely resisted 2 . . 
army (1782-83). Pop. 44,000. 

Mangan, James (Clarence) (1S03- 
49) an Irish poet. He wrote for the 
Nation (founded 1S42), and con- 
tributed to many Irish newspapers 
under various pseudonyms. Antho- 
Ionia Gcrmanica (1845), and Romances 
and Ballads of Ireland (1850), were 
among his chief works. See O’Dono- 
ghue'6 Life and Writings of Siangan, 
1S97, editions of Poems, 1903,^and 


carbonates in iron ores. Tno wetui is 


somewhat difficult to reduce ; it Is 
best prepared by mixing the oxide or 
tho carbonate with charcoal and 
subjecting the mixture to a high 
temperature. • The metal is dark 
brown or black In colour, takes a high 
polish and has a specific gravity of 7. 
It oxidises readily, evolves hydrogen 
slowly from water and rapidiv from 
sulphuric and hydrochloric' acids. It 
is used commercially for the pro- 
duction of ferromanganeso and of 
various kinds of steel. The chief com- 
pounds are: Manganous Oxide (MuO), 
a dark powder obtained by igniting 
the higher oxides in a current of 
hydrogen ; Trirnangancsc Tetroxtde 
(Mn 3 O t ), a reddish powder obtained 
by heating any oxide in the prcsenco 
of air ; Manganese Sesquioxide 
(Mn,0,). a dark brown powder ob- 
tained by heating any oxide in a 
mixture of nitrogen (75 per cent.) and 
oxygen (25 per cent.); Manganese 
Dioxide (MnO s ), a black solid found 
native as pyrolusito, and prepared 
as a hydroxide by shaking up the 
manganous hydroxide, Mn(OH),, 
with chlorine water. It may bo used as 
a source of oxygen when heated alone 
or with sulphuric acid; themanganafes 
of the alkalies, formed bv fusing 
manganese dioxide with tho hy- 
droxides of the alkalies: tho perman- 
ganates of the alkalies, formed by 
treating tho manganates with acids; 
Manganous Sulphide (MnS), formed 
by precipitating solutions of man- 
ganese salts with ammonium sulphide; 
Manganous Sulphate (MnSOi), a pink 
crystalline solid, formed by heating 
tho dioxide with strong sulphurlo 
acid. ” (MnCl-), a 

red :d by pass- 
ing „ acid over 

heated manganese carbonate. Somo 
of the salts oi manganese are used in 
— ji.i — « — *'- e treatment of anoemia 
The manganates and 
of sodium and potas- 
sium are used in solution as disinfect- 
ing fluids. 

"■ ■ — — Mangalaren, a 

1 prov., Luzon, 

• . of the Agno 

■ f ■■ ■ ngayen. Fop. 

13.009.' 

Mange, a parasitio disease of the 
skin caused by the presence of minute 
mnngc-mitcs. They are of four main 
kinds: (1) Sarcoptes, which burrow 

1 * Btin; (2) Psoroptes; (3) 

and (4) Dermntodectes, 
more superficial in their 
M. affects tho lior.se, cow, 
dog, cat, and also man. 

' ’ " notifiable 
ns niso is 
beep scab. 

' ■ ;asy dress- 
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Mangel Wurzel, op Mangold, an im- 
portant root crop rich in cano sugar, 
and derived like sugar heet and 
garden beet from Bela maritima, a 
weed (order Chenopodiaccm), found 
on the English S. coast. The varieties 
of M. are of three types — long, 
tankard, and globe, red, yellow, or 
orange in colour. Many varieties are 
suited to special conditions, and the 
gold tankard is the most nutritious. 
The fruit is a rough integument con- 
taining four or five 6eeds, and is 
drilled in April in rows 20 to 30 in. 
apart, the young plants being sub- 
sequently singled out 10 to 14 in. 
apart in tho rows. The crop requiring 
a warm dry climate, is grown chiefly 
in the S. of England, thriving best in 
richly manured, deep, clay loams. 
The root is very sensitive to frost and 
must ho lifted in October, before it is 
ripe; it is kept in clamps till February 
before feeding to stock. 

Manghishlak, a region on the 
eastern shore of tho Caspian Sea. Cap. 
Fort Alexandrovsk. Area 60,000 
sq. m. Pop. 150,000. 

Mangifera, a genus of tropical ever- 
green trees (order Anacardiacere) with 
alternate entire leaves and panicles 
of small flowers, followed by edible 
fruits. Specimens are sometimes 
grown In loam and sandy peat in the 
hothouse and occasionally ripen the 
fruit. 

Manglaiir, a tn. in the dist. of 
Saharanpur, United Provinces, India, 
50 m. N.E. of Meerut. Pop. 10,000. 

Mangnall, Richmal (1769-1820), a 
schoolmistress, was probably born at 
Manchester, and received her educa- 
tion at Crofton Hall, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. She afterwards joined the 
staff, and eventually became head of 
the school. She has written : His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Questions 
for the Use of Young People , 1800; 
Half an Hour's Lounge, or Poems, 1805; 
Compendium of Geography , 1815. 

Mango, the kidney-shaped fruit, 
yellow and red In colour, of the 
r 1 ‘ ~ indica) which 

both for the 

' i us medicinal 

and economic uses. 

Mangonel (from mangonellus a 
diminutive of Eat. mangonum, an 
engine of war), the name jpven to a 
contrivance used in ancient and 
mediaeval times for throwing stones 
at a fortress, etc. It was worked by a 
counterpoise and had much in com- 
mon with the ballista. 

Mangosteen, the brown orange-like 
fruit, tilled with a most deliciously 
flavoured sweet pulp, of an evergreen 
tropical tree. {Garcinia mangoslana) 
with red unisexual flowers (order 
Guttifene). 

Mangrol, a seaport on the S.W. 


coast of Kathiawar, India, 69 m. 
W.N.W. of Din. Pop. 15,000. 

Mangrove, or Hhizophora , a genus 
of tropical trees of great value in re- 
claiming coast land. The seeds ger- 
minate upon the parent tree, sending 
down roots of considerable size, and 
forming as the trees grow a great net- 
work which retains vegetable matter, 
and gradually converts swamps into 
solid ground. The fruit of Rhizophora 
mangle is edible. 

Manhattan, the co. seat of Riley 
co., Kansas, U.S.A., 52 m. N.W. of 
Topeka on the Kansas R. It has iron 
foundries and manufs. machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 5722. 

Manhattan Island, situated at the 
mouth of the Hudson R., U.S.A. Its 
length is about 13 m., and its greatest 
width about 2i m. It forms the 
commercial and financial centre and 
borongh of Manhattan, which is the 
chief residential part of New York 
City. The rocks of which it is 
formed rise to a height of more than 
240 ft. in the N. of the island. Peter 
ftfinuit, the first Dutch governor- 
general, bought it from the Indians 
in 1626 for the equivalent of 25 dol- 
lars (£5). 

Maniago, a tn. In the prov. of 
Udine, Italy, 25 m. W.N.W. of 
Udine. Pop. 5500. 

Manichmism, a religion professed 
and taught by a Persian named Mani 
(216 a.d.), a man of noble birth and a 
native of Ecbatana. He was well 
educated by his father, and brought 
up as a Baptist, a 6ect connected with 
the Mandoeans. From an early age 
Mani questioned the truth of his 
religious teaching, and at twenty -five 
he proclaimed his new faith. At the 
time of his birth two great religions, 
utterly opposed to one another, were 
the accepted creeds of the world he 
knew. One was Mitliraism, an Iranian 
creed, and the other was Christianity. 
These two beliefs, although opposed, 
had many things in common. Mani 
had studied both, and also the ancient 
Persian Magism, while his own now 
faith combined many points from 
each creed. M. was a dual system of 
religion; good and evil reigned as 
equal powers: the first man was a 
product of Satan, though containing 
a spark of the light of God. Mani be- 
lieved he was the last of the chosen 
prophets, preached that Noah and 
Abraham were also prophets, and 
probably Zoroaster and Buddha ; he 
also taught a curious, shadowy , 
spiritual belief in Jesus Christ, though 
he did not allow He had been a man, 
or suffered and died. Mani travelled 
to India, and through Asia to China, 
preaching his faith and gaining many 
believers. The Persian king, Shapur I., 
was certainly influenced by his teach- 
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ing; Honnizd, his successor, was greatest improvement is the con- 
tolerant and interested in this faith, struction of a deep and safe harbour, 
butBarhaml., who succeeded Hor- which has greatly increased the im- 
mizd was a believer m the power of portance of the commerce. M. is now 
the priestly caste of Magians, who, the greatest hemp market in tho 
bitterly hostile to Mam and his creed, world, and Is also a famous port for 
secured his deliverance into their the export of sugar, copra, and to- 
hands to be dealt wjth. They cruci- bacco, and the import of food-stuffs 
fled him, and flayed the body while and manufactured articles. Pop. 
yet alive. His followers were perse- 225,000. 

cuted with great cruelty, but the Manila Bay, a largo bay on the W. 
religion continued to increase in the of the island Luzon, Philippine Is. 
number of its followers, many people Its mouth is 10 m. -wide, and it ex- 
died for their faith, and the belief pands in the interior to a width of 
itself existed, though modified by 35 m. 

Christian influences, until the 33th Manilius, Gains, a Roman tribune 
century, and is found continually at in 60 b.c. succeeded in getting a law 
the base of various early and medi- passed which gave to freedmen the 
reval heresies, as the Bozonists, Albi- right of voting in the same tribe as 
genses, etc. See JRecherches sur le their patroni. On this being declared 
ManichHsme (Brussels), 1908, F. void by the senate, he endeavoured to 
Cumont, etc. secure Pompey’s assistance by pro- 

Manifest (from Lat. manifestus, posing to confer on him supreme 
plain), a document, signed by the command in the war against Alitkri- 
master of a vessel, and containing a dates. 

list of all tho packages or separate Manilius, Marcus or Gaius, a Roman 

items of freight on board the vessel, poet, lived probably in the reign of 
with their distinguishing marks, Augustus or Tiberius. He was the 
numbers, destination, description, author of a Latin didactic poem 
etc. It is designed for tho use and about astronomy and astrology en- 
information of the Custom House titled Aslronomica , a work in five 
officers. books, the first two of which treat of 

Mainfesto, formerly a public do- astronomy as the foundation of as- 
claration of a prince to begin war and trology: the rest of tho influenco of 
explaining his motives. It was pub- constellations on human destiny, 
lished within his own territory and Manilla Hemp, the fibre obtained 
communicated to other states through from Musa textilis , which grows and 
the channels of diplomacy. is cultivated in tho Philippines. Tho 

Manihiki or Penrhyn Islands are coarser fibre being utilised for cordage 
situated in the Pacific Ocean, N. of and sail-cloth, and tho finer for hand- 
the Society Is., and to the W. of the kerchiefs and scarves. 

Marquesas. The chief islands are Manin, Daniel (1804-57), an Italian 
Penrhyn, M., and Caroline. They patriot, elected, during the revolution 
were annexed to Great Britain during of 1848, president of the Venetian 
the 19th century* and aro part of Republic. From 1831 lie became a 
New Zealand for administrative pur- recognised leader of Liberal opinion in 
poses. Area 50 sq. m. Pop. 1700. Venice; in 1847 ho was thrown into 

** M '■Tbs and ever- prison for a spirited public address of 

•der Euphor- which ho was tho author. During the 
a poisonous annexation of Lombardy to 1 led* 
plant, is extensively cultivated in mont, M. laid down his authority, 
tropical America for the production but on the defeat of the Sardinian 
of cassava and tapioca. See Cassava, army at Novara, March 23, 1849, no 
Manikalnnd, a region in S.E. Africa, resumed it, and was tho animating 
which forms part of Portuguese E. spirit of the entire population oi 
Africa, and part of Rhodesia, crossed Venice during tho heroic defence oi 
by the railway from Fort Salisbury the city for four months against the 
to Beira. The district produces gold, besieging Austrian army. On Aug. 

Manila, the cap. and principal port Venice capitulated, but M., with forty 
of tho Philippine Is., on the W. coast of the principal citizens, being px- 
of the island of Luzon, at tho mouth eluded from all stipulations, quittcu 
of the Pasig. It was founded in tho city. He retired to Paris, where 
1571 by the Spaniards, but was cap- ho died. . 

turod by the American troops under Maning,FrederlckEdward{Ial^-Do^, 
General Wesley Merritt in 1897, and by birth an Irishman, in 1833 went to 
since then many improvements have New Zealand and settled at Onaki* 
taken place, both in and about tho and in this country he was made a 
city. The railway service has been naturalised Maori. He took part in tap 
extended, and the small tramways wars of 1845 and 1861, and in l°b*> 
have been replaced by an American was made a judge for tho purposo oi 
electric street-railway. But the settling titles of land. He wrote: uia 
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New Zealand, 1863 ; The History of 
the H'ar in the North in 1845, 1876. 

Manioc, or Mandioc, see Cassava. 

Manipur: 1. A native state of India, 
lying between Assam and Upper 
Burma, it consists of a valley sur- 
rounded by mountains, the principal 
products being tea, rice, cotton, 
opium, and tobacco. It is a depen- 
dency ol Assam, and is under British 
rule. Area 8460 sq. m. Pop. about 
285,000. 2. Or imphal, the cap. of 
the state of Manipur, 236 m. N.W. of 
Mandalay. Pop. 67,000. 

Manis, see Pangolin. 

Manissa (ancient Magnesia ad 
Sipylum), a tn. of Asia Minor, 20 m. 
N.E. of Smyrna. It possesses a num- 
ber of mosques and other buildings, 
among them the palace of Kara 
Osman Oglu. It also manufs. cotton. 
Pop. 38,000. 

Manistee, the co. seat of Manistee 
co., Michigan, U.S.A., on the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, 110 m. N.W. of 
Grand Rapids. It produces large 
quantities of lumber and salt. Pop. 
(19101 12,381. 

Manitoba, a prov. of the Dominion 
of Canada, known as the ‘ home of the 
world’s finest wheat. ’ The pro v., which 
is 1260 m. long, includes the whole 
of Lake Manitoba, the greater part of 
lakes Winnipeg and Winnipegosis, 
tho Dauphin and Swan lakes in the 
N.W., the Pelican and White Water 
lakes in the S.W., and many smaller 
lakes ; the total area under water in 
the province Is 9405 sq. m. The sur- 
face of the province is, on the whole, 
level, though there are some hilly 
tracts, such as the Turtle Hills in the 
S.W. and tho Riding Hills further N:, 
which are well wooded. In the E. is 
a continuation of the old crystalline 
rock formation which prevails in M., 
and some of the scenery is wild and 
rugged in character. The chief rivers 
are the Assiuiboine (480 in.) and Red 
River (665 m., of which over 500 
are in U.S.A.). The climate is dry 
and healthy on the whole; hailstorms 
often damage the growing crops. The 
trees include the elm, oak, aspen, 
maple , poplar, etc. , and many varieties 
of fruits are grown. The principal 
crop is wheat, for the cultivation of 
which the soil is especially suitable, 
and in addition oats, barley, and 
potatoes are grown. The mineral 
wealth of the province is not of very 
much importance, but lignite has 
been found in the M. portion of the 
Turtle Mts., and good coal in the 
S.E. ; there are also salt springs in 
the N.W. The industries are mainly 
agricultural, dairy farming being on 
the increase, whilst horses, cattle, 
swine, and poultry are reared. Tho 
capital and centre of trade is Win- 
nipeg (250,000), whilst other towns 


worthy of mention are Brandon 
(14,453), St. Boniface (9991), and Por- 
tage la Prairie (6500). The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed for five years, an 
executive council of seven members, 
and a legislative assembly of forty- 
two members. The province sends 
four members to the Canadian Senate, 
and ten to the House of Commons. 
The area is 255,732 sq. m. (including 
the part of Kee.wal.in annexed in 
1912), and the pop. 455,614, of which 
there are more Presbyterians than 
members of any other sect. Agita- 
tions took place in M. concerning the 
eastern boundary till 1884, and in con- 
nection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. , 

Manitoba Lake, a fresh-water lake 
of Manitoba, Canada, 60 m. S.W. of 
Lake Winnipeg. It has an area of 
1900 sq. m., with a length of 120 m., 
and a width of 25 m. Irregular in 
shape and tideless, the lake is drained 
by the Little Saskatchewan R. into 
Lake Winnipeg. 

Manitou, a tn. of El Paso co., 
Colorado, U.S.A., 6 m. N.W. of 
Colorado Springs. Its position, over 
6000 ft. abovo sea-level, in the 
midst of beautiful scenery at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak, makes it an im- 
portant centre for summer visitors. 
It has also mineral springs, giving it 
an additional attraction. The ‘ Gar- 
den of tho Gods ’ is close by. Pop. 
(1910) 1357. 

Manitou, the namo given by 
several American Indian tribes to the 
presiding spirits which figure in their 
religious beliefs. Their number is un- 
limited, as individuals are each sup- 
posed to have a M. or protecting 
spirit. The M. is in almost all cases 
some animal chosen by the individual 
to be the object of his worship. 

Manitou; 1. A small tn. in Colorado 
U.S.A. It is a great summer resort, 
many visitors being attracted by its 
mineral springs. Pop. 1300. 2. A 

market tn. of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Manitoba, Canada, 102 m. 
S.W. of Winnipeg. It has flour mills 
and creamery. Pop. 640. 

Manitoulin Islands — comprising 
Grand Manitoulin or Sacred Isle, 
Little Manitoulin or Cockburn Isle 
belonging to Canada, and Drummond 
Isle belonging to the state of Michi- 
gan — are situated in Lake Huron. 
Grand Manitoulin is 90 m. long by 
5 to 30 m. broad. Pop. 2000. 

Manitowoc, the co. seat of Manito- 
woo co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on Lake 
Michigan, and on the Chicago and 
North-Western and the Wisconsin 
Central railroads. Its harbour is 
good, and its lake trade considerable, 
large quantities of grain being ex- 
ported. It manufs. machinery. Iron 
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goods, and agricultural Implements. 
Pop. (1910) 13,027. 

Manizales, a tn. In the dept, of 
Manizales, Colombia, 73 m. S. of 
Medellin. The inhabitants are en- 
gaged in gold mining. Pop. 20,000. 

Mankato, the co. seat of Blue Earth 
co., Minnesota, U.S.A., on the 
Minnesota R., 85 m. S.W. of St. 
Paul. It has stone quarries. Iron 
foundries, and machine shops, and 
manufs. cigars and cement. Pop. 
(1910) 10,365. 

Manley, Mrs. Mary de la Riviere 
(1663-1724), an author, wrote several 
plays, two of which. The tost Lover 
and The.Roi’al M isch ief, W'ere pro duced 
In 1696 respectively at Drury Lane 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She led an 
irregular life, and published several 
scurrilous works. She is best re- 
membered for the Secret Memoirs and 
Manners of Several Persons of 
Quality of both Sexes from the New 
Atlantis (1709-10), in which she 
slandered many well-known folk. 
After her death Curll published Mrs. 
Manley’s History of her own Life and 
Times, subsequently called The 
Adventures of Rivclla. 

Manlius, M., consul 392 B.C.; took 
refuge in the capitol when Rome was 
taken by the Gauls in 390. One night, 
when the Gauls endeavoured to 
ascend the capitol, M. was roused 
from his sleep by the cackling of the 
geese ; collecting hastily a body of 
men, he succeeded in driving back 
the enemy who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic 
deed he is said to have received the 
surname of Capitolinus. In 385 he 
defended the cause of the plebeians 
who were suffering severely from the 
harsh and cruel treatment of their 
patrician creditors. In the following 
year he was charged with high 
treason by the patricians and being 
condemned to death by the people, 
he was hurled down the Tarpeian 
Rock by the tribunes. The members 
of the Maulia gens accordingly re- 
solved that none of them should ever 
bear in future the praenomen of 
Marcus. 3 

Manlleu, a tn. in Catalonia, Spain, 
40 m. N. of Barcelona. Pop. 6000. 

Manly, a tn. of Cumberland co., 
New South Wales, 8 m. N.E. of 
Sydney. Pop. 5000. 

Mann, Horace, LL.D. (1796-1859), 
an American educationist, born at 
Franklin, Massachusetts, graduated 
at Brown University, Providence, 
and commenced the study of law. 
Elected to the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts in 1827, and in 1836 to the 
state Senate, of which he became 
president. He was for eleven years 
secretary of the Board of Education. 
In 1843 he made a visit to educational 


establishments In Europe. His Report 
was reprinted both in England and 
America. In 1848 he was elected to 
Congress, as the successor of ex- 
president John Quincy Adams, whose 
example he followed in energetic 
opposition to the extension of slavery. 
His principal works are his educa- 
tional reports, and Slavery, Letters, 
and Speeches , 1851. See Life by liis 
wife, 1865; also C. A. Hubbell, 
Horace Mann, Educator, Patriot, and 
Reformer, 1910. 

Mann, Sir Horace, see Walpole, 
Horace. 

Mann, Tom (6. 1856), a British 
working-class leader, formerly presi- 
dent of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, and now vice- 
president of the Workers’ Union, of 
which he was one of the founders. He 
worked from nine to fourteen on farm 
or in mine, served apprenticeship in 
engineering for seven years at Bir- 
mingham, settled in London in 1877, 
joined A.S.E. in 1881, and beenmo a 
Socialist in 1885. He was one of the 
leaders of the Great Dock Strike 
(1889), has been secretary of the 
I.L.P., and first secretary of the 
London Reform Union and of the 
National Democratic League, and has 
thrice stood as parliamentary candi- 
date. After residing in Australia, 
where he continued Ids Socialist pro- 
paganda and was imprisoned, ho re- 
turned to England, where he became 
leader of the newly rising Syndicalist 
movement, and was Imprisoned for 
his connection with the * Don’t 
Shoot 1 ’ manifesto to soldiers. 

Manna, a name given to a variety 
of natural products. Many people 
suppose the M. eaten by the Israelites 
in the wilderness to have been 
Lecanora eseulenta, an edible lichen 
which is removed from rocks by 
wind and carried long distances. 
According to others, it is the gummy 

saccb by a 

tree, • punc- 
tured . < occus. 

The M. or flowering ash IFraxinus 
ornus ) exudes a sweet substance con- 
taining mannito, a sugar commonly 
found in many forms of vegetable 
life. In Calabria the M. gatherers 
make incisions in the tree boles to 
stimulate the exudation. 

Mannargudi, a tn. in the dlst. of 
Tnnjore, Madras Presidency, India, 
22 m. E.S.E. of Tanjore. Its pagoda 
is noteworthy. Pop. 20,000. 

Manners, Lord John James Robert, 
seventh Duko of Rutland (1818-1906), 
a statesman, entered parliament as a 
Tory in 1841, and became one of the 
’ Young England ’ party. Ho figures 
In Conirwsby as Lord Henry Sidney, 
and in other of his leader’s novels. In 
1852, and again in 1858, he was First 
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Commissioner of Works, with a seat 
in the cabinet, in the Derby adminis- 
tration; and under Disraeli (1S74-80) 
and Salisbury (1885-86) he held the 
office of Postmaster-General. In 
Salisbury's second ministry (1S86-92) 
he was Chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. In 1S8S he succeeded to 
the dukedom. 

Mannheim, a tn. of Baden, Ger- 
many, situated at the junction of 
the Neckar and the Rhine, 46 m. 
S.S.W. of Frankfort. Tho town is 
low-lying, being protected by a dike, 
and the plan of its streets is charac- 
terised by its extreme regularity. The 
chief buildings of interest are tbe 
palace, public library, observatory, 
and national theatre. The trade of 
the town is considerable, being facili- 
tated by a good harbour. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are chemicals, 

1 ... ' ;ars, 

* ' ' the 

1 _ ■ but 

suffered many vicissitudes during 
the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
annexed to Baden in 1802. Pop. 
193.600. 

Manning, Henry Edward (1S08-92), 
cardinal and theologian, born at 
Totteridge, Herts, and educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, where he be- 
came notable as an eloquent preacher 
and as one of the ablest of the Trac- 
tarian party. He was rector of 
Woollavington-cum -Graff ham, 1833, 
and archdeacon of Chichester, 1840. 
In 1851 he entered the Church of 
Rome, in which he attached himself 
to the Ultramontane party. More 
even than Newman he was the leading 
spirit of the Roman Church in Eng- 
land. His writings consist of sermons, 
of which he published several volumes 
before his secession from the Church 
of England, and controversial works, 
including Petri Privilegiuvx, 1871; The 
Vatican Decrees , 1875, in answer to 
Gladstone's Vaticanism; and The 
Eternal Priesthood, 1883. He became 
Roman Catholic archbishop of West- 
minster, 1865, and cardinal, 1876. 

Manning (or Mannyng), Robert, or 
Robert of Brunne (c. 1264-1338), a 
poet, was a native of Bourne, Lin- 
colnshire. He wrote Handlvng Synnc, 
a translation of the AfanueZ dcs 
Pechiez of William of Wadington, 
and The Chronicle of England, which 
is a new version in octosyllabic rliyme 
of Wace’s Brut d’ kinglet err c plus a 
translation of the French rhymning 
chronicle of Peter Langtoft. M.’s 
work is of great linguistic importance, 
and did much to further the adoption 
of the Midland dialect as the acknow- 
ledged literary instrument. 

Manningtree, a market tn. of Essex, 
on the R. Stour, about 8 m. from 
Colchester. The chief industry is 
IX 
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malting, and its trade consists in tim- 
ber, corn, and malt. Pop. 900. 

Mannite, orMannaSugar,C e H s (OH) e , 
the chief constituent of manna, an 
exudation from the manna ash tree, 
Fraxinus omus. M. also occurs in 
onions, brown sea-weed, and many 
other plants. It is a crystalline sub- 
stance readily soluble in water and 
alcohol. M. is obtained from manna 
by extraction with alcohol and sub- 
sequent crystallisation. It was for- 
merly used a9 an aperient in Europe, 
and is still employed for this purpose 
in S. America. 

Mannlicher, Ferdinand (184S-1904), 
an inventor, born at Mainz, and was 
for a number of years a railway en- 
gineer. He is the inventor of many 
improvements in fire-arms, among 
them a repeating rifle. 

Manns, Sir Augustus (1825-1907), a 
musical conductor, born at Stolzen- 
berg, near Stettin. His first lessons in 
musio were received from a village 
teacher, and these led eventually to 
his joining Gungl’s orchestra, Berlin, 
from which he was transferred to be 
conductor at Kroll’s Garden in the 
same town, which post he held until 
1851. Three years later lie became 
sub -conductor of tho Crystal Palace 
band, and in the following year 
conductor. 

Man-of-War Bird, or Frigate Bird 
( Tachypeics aquilns), a natatorial 
bird with an enormous expansion of 
wings and great powers of flight. 

Manometer, an instrument for de- 
termining the pressure of gases en- 
closed in a vessel. The simplest form 
consists of a long straight tube 
dipping into a box containing mer- 
cury. The pressure of the gas to be 
gauged iB communicated through an 
opening in the box to the surface of 
the mercury, and the upper end of the 
tube is open to the atmosphere. If 
the pressure of the enclosed gas is 
greater than that of the atmosphere, 
the mercury is forced up the tube. A 
pressure of two atmospheres forces 
the mercury upwards to a distance of 
30 in. above the level of the mercury 
in the box, so that this form of M. 
cannot bo used for great pressures. 
Another form used for small pres- 
sures consists of a bent tube open at 
both ends and containing a quantity 
of mercury in the bend. When tho 
pressure of the enclosed gas is com- 
municated to one surface of the mer- 
cury, the mercury in the other limb 
rises or falls as the pressure is greater 
or less than that of the atmosphere. 
If, for instance, the mercury sinks 
h in. in one limb, it will rise h in. in 
the other, and the difference of level 
will be 2 h in. The pressure of the en- 
closed gas wall therefore be equal to 
one atmosphere, plus the weight of 
C 2 
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2 ft in. of mercury. For greater pres- 
sures a y-tube closed at one end is em- 
ployed. The open end communicates 
with the enclosed gas and tho closed 
end is furnished with a scale. If the 
pressure of the enclosed gas is equal to 
that of the atmosphere, tho mercury 
will be at the same level in both limbs. 
If the pressure rises above that of the 
atmosphere, the mercury in the open 
limb sinks, and that in the closed 
limb rises, thus compressing the sh- 
in the closed limb.' Suppose H to re- 
present the length of the air column 
at atmospheric pressure, and 7i the 
length at the pressure of the gas; 
then the pressure of the air column 

Is . The difference in height of the 

two mercury columns is 2(H-7t), 
therefore the pressure of the en- 
closed gas must be equal to the 
weight of a column of mercury whose 

length is 2(H-7j)+ 2 atmospheres. 


feudal noble holding ot Uie mug is 
generally found to consist of several 
holdings called mancria or Ms., which 
tor the most part aro conterminus 
tritb the rills, terras, or villages. A 
M. appears to have denoted such dis- 
trict of a great personage as he kept 
in his own hands lor the abode and 
use of his family, and lienco this dis- 
trict was also termed demesne (or 
(cm e dominirales , from Lat. domus, 
home) lands, in contradistinction to 
the tenemental lands, which the lord 
distributed among his tenants. In the 
domain there was generally a mansion 
or manor-house, whicli was occupied 
by the owner of the manerium or by 
his bailiff (for a number of the greater 
barons held numerous M — ,J 

not therefore personalis- 
ed), together with a cert 
of arable and meadow land in scat- 
tered strips. (Sec as to common field 
system under Land.) Quite early In 
the English land-holding system the 
great barons granted out smaller Ms. 
by way of subinfeudation, to be held 
of themselves, the eeignory of such 
lesser lords being termed an honour. 
These inferior lords in thoir turn 
carved out of their estates yet smaller 
estates, and the practice would doubt- 
less have been followed out almost 
to infinity but for that provision in 
Magna Charta, designed in tho interest 
of the greater barons, who found that 
they were being deprived of their 
feudal profits, which enforced on 
lesser barons the obligation to retain 
sufficient land to answer their over- 
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lords’ demands. Later the statute of 
Quia Emptoris (see under De Donis) 
forbade subinfeudation altogether by 
tho provision that tho grantee should 
always hold not of the grantor hut of 
the chief lord of the fee (see Estate) 
All Ms. existing at the present dav 
wore, therefore, stereotyped from the 
time of that statute (Edward I.). The 
reservation of mineral rights, exi- 
guous quit rents from M. freeholders, 
and fines on admission to copyhold 
tenants are now the principal re- 
maining benefits attaching to a M. 

- *■" r ' France, in tho 

28 m. from Aix. 
3 valley of the 
Durance, and has sulphurous springs 
and beds of lignite and bitumen. 
Pop. 5500. 

Manrent, in Soots history, a kind 
of bondage whereby free persons be- 
came the bondmen or followers of 
their patrons and defenders. Hence 
equivalent to homage, or the attend- 
ance and personal service connoted 
by homage. The term is a corruption 
of manred (A.-S. manraeden, homage, 
from mann, vassal, and rueden, con- 
dition). The band or bond of M. is 
picturesquely defined by Skene : ‘ It 
is a bando of manrent, quhen (when) 
ony person promises to Sorve ane 
vther (other), in eik sorto (in such a 
way), that ho sail be friend to all his 
{deads, sad toe to s!l Ids toes, against 
all deadly.’ 

Manresa, a tn. of Spain in the prov. 
of Barcelona, on tho K. Cardoner, 
41 m. N.W. ot Barcelona. It has im- 
portant iron foundries and manufs. of 
cotton and woollen goods, ribbons, 
hats, paper, soap, and spirits. The 
collegiate church of Santa Maria is a 
fine example of Spanish Gothic, and 
contains a fine 15th-century Floren- 
tine altar-frontal. Pop. 21,000. 1 

Manrique, Gomez (c. 1412-91), a 
Spanish poet and soldier, born at 
• — - — tt„ tmt q, prominent part 
Alvaro de Luna 
. l II., went into 
opposition against Mignol Lucas de 
Tranzo in the reign of Henry IV„ and 
declared in favour of tho Infanta 
Isabel. As u writer he was greatly 
- - ,. ii- — ^ and com . 

es, modelled on 
and satires as 
lend, he appears 
anish dramatist. 
Among his works aro Rcpresentaciin 
del nose imiento dc Nucstro Senor, a 
play in tho Passion, and two ‘ momas,' 
or interludes. His poems wero first 
printed in ISS5, and edited by An- 
tonio Paz y Melia. 

Manrique, Jorge (1440-7S), a Span- 
ish poet and soldier, probably born at 
Paredes do Nava. He owes his reputa- 
tion as a poet to Coplas por la muerte 
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de su padre, an elegy on the deatli o£ During the time occupied by robuild- 
his father, which, with its sublime ing or repairs, tho minister is entitled 
expression, ranks among tho lirst to an allowance from the heritors ns 
poems of the world. manse-rent. By statute the M. must 

Mans, Le, a tn. of France, cap. of be near to the church, 
the dept, of Sarthe, 112 m. S.W. of Mansol,HenryLonguaville(1820-71), 

Paris. It has a cathedral, origin- a metaphysician, born in Northamp- 
ally founded by St. Julian, which con- tonshire. Ho was educatod at Mer- 
tains tho tomb of Berengaria, queen chant Taylors’ School and St. John’s 
of Richard Cceur do Lion. There is College, Oxford, and took holy orders 
also the hfltel de villo, built in 1756 on in 1844, soon proving himself to bo a 
tho site of the former castle of the strong Tory and a high churchman, 
counts of Maine, and the prefecture He was Bampton lecturer in 1S58, 
(1760), which occupies the site of the and was engaged in controversy with 
monastery of La Couture, and con- Maurice, Goldwin Smith, and Mill ; 
tains the library and the communal select preacher, 1860-62 and 1S69-71, 
archives. Le M. is the seat of a and professor of ecclesiastical history, 
bishopric dating from the 3rd century, 1S66-68. In 1868 he delivered a course 
and is an important railway centre, of lectures upon The Gnostic Heresies, 
The chief industries are the state and in the same year was appointed 
manuf. of tobacco, the preparation of to the deanery of St. Paul’s. Among 
preserved vegetables, fish, etc., tan- his works are : Phrontislerion, 1850 ; 
ning, hemp-spinning, and the manuf. Prolegomena Logica, 1851; The Limits 
of coarse ironmongery, machines, of Demonstrative Science, 1853 ; and 
watches, and clocks, stained - glass Man’s Conception of Eternity, 1854. 
windows, railway carriages, and cloth. He also contributed to The Speaker’s 
Pop. 69,361, ~ ' '* ' Aids to Faith, and 

Mansard (or Mansart), . . the lectures of Sir 

(1598-1666), a French architc . . of whom he was 

at Paris. He made use of a peouinu a louoiver. 

kind of roof, which had been used 1 00 Mansergh, Jamas (1834-1905), a 
years before by Lescot, but which civil engineer, born at Lancaster. He 
henceforth was called tho Mansard was engaged in Brazil (1855-59) as 
roof. Among his buildings, the chief engineer to the contractor for tho 
are the Chateau do Maisons-sur- Com Pedro II. railway, and helped 
Seine, and the churches of Saintc- in tho construction of the Mid-Wales 
Marie de Chaillot, the Minimes do la and Llandilo and Carmarthen rail- 
Place Royale, and the Visitation de ways (1862-65). But ho made a 
Sainte-Marie in the Rue Saint- speoial study of water-works, drain- 
Antoine. age, and sewerage, and the Elan 

Mansard (or Mansart), Jules Har- Valley water schemo for Birmingham, 
douin (1648-1708), an architect, opened by King Edward VII. and 
nephew of , ‘ ” ' n in Queen Alexandra in 1904, Is among 

Paris. E the his achievements in this direction, 

principal -.IV., Mansfeld, Ernst Graf von (1585- 

includingt the 1626), illegitimate son of Pierre 

Maison de Saint-Cyr, the Grand Ernst, and one of the greatest 
Trianon, and the dome of the Hotel generals of tho Thirty Years’ War. 
des Invalides. He also built the First fought under the Duke of Savoy 
Chateau de Clagny for Madame de against tho Spaniards. Sent to help 
Montespan. the Bohemian rebels, he took Pilsen 

Mansard Roof, a curbed roof which and compelled Count Bucquoi to 
provides for habitable rooms within evacuate Bohemia, but afterwards 
it. It is common in the modern induced the Bohemians to make 
chateaux and public buildings in Frederiok, tho elector palatine, their 
Franco. king. The latter being defeated by 

Mansarowar, see Maxarakowar. the imperial troops, M. for a long 
Manso, a name given in Scotland time held out at Pilsen and Thabor, 
to the house of the minister of tho but yielding to superior numbers he 
Established Church. Every first retreated to the Palatinate (1621). 
minister of a rural parish is entitled to The following year he ravaged Alsace 
his M.: if there is not one existing, the and, joining forces with Frederick, 
landed proprietors in the parish are defied both the Bavarians and the 
bound to build one. He is also en- Hessians. Entering Belgium and 
titled to a stable or barn as part of uniting with the Duke of Bunswiek, 
his dwoUing-house, and his M., when he defeated the Spaniards at Fleurus 
built, must be kept in repair by the and penetrated into Westphalia, 
heritors, hut these may, after the M. pillaging so many towns that the in- 
is ‘ made sufficient,’ apply to the habitants of the province offered him’ 
presbytery to declare it free, when a considerable sum to depart. In 
the incumbent must do the repairs. 1625, at the head of a motley army 
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ho re-entered Germany, but sustain- 
ing defeat at the hands of Wallen- 
stein, he retreated to Brandenburg. 
Giving up the command against 
Austria he elected to try his fortunes 
in Venice, but died at Vranovttz. 

Mansfeld, Peter Ernst I., Count 
(1517-1004), a governor of Luxem- 
burg, served Philip II. of Spain at St. 
Quentin and in the Netherlands. He 
went to the aid of the king of Prance 
with a body of troops when fie was 
fighting against the Huguenots, and 
was present at the battle of Moncon- 
tour (1569). 

Mansfield : 1. A market tn. and 
municipal tor. of N’ottingiiamsfure, 
England, on the Mann, situated in 
the midst of an important coal dis- 
trict on tho outskirts of Sherwood 
Forest. There are manufs. of lace, 
thread, boots, and machinery, also 
iron foundries and breweries, and to 
the N. there are quarries of limestone 
and sandstone. It was formerly the 
residence of the Mercian kings, but 
now tho manor belongs to the Duke 
of Portland. Pop. (1911) 36,897. 2. A 
city and co. seat of Ricliland co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., 60 m. S.1V. of Cleve- 
land. It Is tho sedt of the Ohio state 
reformatory, and has an extensive 
trade with the surrounding agricul- 
tural country. Its manufs. consist of 
'other 

V. ", . Carl of 

(1705-93), a judge, born at Scone in 
Perthshire. He was educated at 
Westminster School, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and having — 
his degree of M.A. was called t 
bar in 1730. He was made , 
counsel and solicitor-general to Lord 
Wilmington’s government, 1742, 
entering parliament as member for 
Boroughbridge.nndin 1743-44 proved 
himself tho ablest defender of the 
government in the House of Com- 
mons. In 1754 he became attorney- 
general to the Dube of Newcastle’s 
administration, which he defended 
against tho attacks of Pitt, and in 
175G was called to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law, sworn in as lord chief 
justice of tho king’s bench, and 
created Baron M. in the couutv of 
Nottingham. He incurred In i7G7 
some hatred by discountenancing 
some prosecutions under the penal 
law of 1700 which made celebration 
of mass by a Roman Catholic priest 
punishable by imprisonment for life, 
and still further increased his un- 
popularity by lus conduct in the case 
of Wilkes in 1768, and by his direc- 
tions to the jury In three cases of 
seditious libel arising out of the 
publication and sale of Junius’s 
Letter to the king in 1770. His house 
was sacked and burnt during the 
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Gordon riots, 17S0, and he retired 
from office in 1788. He did much 
to improve mercantile law, the law 
of evidence, and. the procedure of 
courts, and as a parliamentary debater 
was second only to Chatham. He 
became Earl of Mansfield in 1776. 

Mansfield College, a theological in- 
stitution opened in 1889 in Oxford, to 
give instruction to students who wish 
to become Congregational ministers. 
It is a non-university college, and 
is devoted solely to the study of 
theology. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, a tn. of Not- 
tinghamshire, 1} m. N. of Mansfield. 
Two Roman villas were discovered in 
the neighbourhood in 1780. Pop. 
(1911) 4800. 

Mansion House, an oblong building 
in the centre of the City of London, at 
the end of Cheapside. It is the official 
residence of theLordMay or of London, 
and was finished about 1750. It has 
an interesting hexastylo Corinthian 
portico. 

Manslaughter Is the killing of 
another : (1 ) On a ‘ sudden affray,’ 
i.e. without premeditated design ; e.p. 
two persons are drinking together at 
a bar and one commences an argu- 
ment, in the course of which the other, 
suddenly infuriated, picks up a henry 
pewter pot and kills him with a blow 
on the head ; or (2) through culpable 
negligence. The first class obviously 
closely approximates to murder. If 
c.g. tho slayer were carrying weapons 
that fact of itself might well afford 
evidence of a deliberate intent to seek 
' -a * r Ur> met-plv uickCd Up 

. ‘ tie, which 

- to hand, 

liis act would in all probability 

amount only to M. Tho second class 

forms the bulk of charges of M. An 

endless variety of negligent acts 

causingdeathmayamounttoM.: c.ff. a 

labourer 

without 

cautions, 

highway 

■ peculiar ’ person, not believing in the 
efficacy of doctors, allows his child to 
die of disease when it might easily 
have been cured ; a boxer, knowing his 
opponent to be in extremis, gives him 
a * knock-out ’ blow and kills him. 
But negligence, however gross, cannot 
be tho basis of a chargo of murder, 
though if the jury believo the fncts 
show design and not negligence at all, 
the case would be otherwise. For 
example. In tho case of tho * peculiar ’ 
parent above, if there were evidenr,o 
that the pnrent would benefit pecuni- 
arily by tho child’s death, and was 
actuated by that fae.t, tho allowing 
the child to die would be murder. 
Frequently an indictment (q.r.) for 
murder contains an alternative count 
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for M. where the prosecution are 
doubtful about the circumstances. 

In Scots law, the term M. is not used. 
The cardinal division of criminal 
homicide is into murder and culpable 
homicide . The taking of another’s life 
without intention of killing, but in 
circumstances which display Buch a 
complete and wicked recklessness as 
* to imply a disposition ^depraved 
enough to be wholly regardless of 
consequences,’ is murder. Under * cul- 
pable homicide* are included all 
sorts of homicide which are neither 
casual nor justifiable. 

M - *• - 

pro' 

31 i , , , 

of Dainietta branch of the Nile. M. 
dates from the crusades, and marks 
the spot where the Crusaders were 
finally overcome (Mansura means ‘ the 
victorious’). M. manufs. sail cloth, 
cottons, linens, and crepe. Pop. 40,000. 

Mant, Richard (1776-1848), an Eng- 
lish divine, horn at Southampton. He 
was elected to a fellowship at Oriel 
College, Oxford, 1798, and gained 
the chancellor’s prize with his essay 
O 71 Commerce , 1799. He became 
vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, 1810, 
rector of St. Botolph’s, 1815, and 
bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenaragh, 
1820, being translated to Down and 
Connar, 1823. He published poetical, 
theological, and historical works, 
among which may be mentioned 
History of the Church of Ireland , 1840. 

Mantegna, Andrea (1431-1506), a 
painter, born in Vicenza. He studied 
in the school of Squarcione, who 
entered him in the guild of painters 
before he was eleven, but afterwards 
came under the influence of Bellini, 
whose daughter he married. His first 
picture, a Madonna, was produced 
when he was seventeen, and in 1452 
he executed a fresco for the church of 
S. Antonio in Padua, and ic " ’ ' ' 

altar-piece of St. Luke ai 
Saints for the church of S. 

But his reputation was conf 
his frescoes in the chapel of L>. VJUOUU 
foro, in the church of S. Agostino 
degli Eremitani, which are still re- 
garded as examples of his best work. 
In 1459 he went to Verona, and 
painted an altar-piece for the church 
of S. Zeno, and in 1460 took up his 
abode at Mantua at the invitation of 
the Marquis Ludovico Gonzaga. Pro- 
ceeding to Rome in 1488 he painted 
a series of frescoes in the chapel of the 
Belvedere in the Vatican, among 
which were the noted * Baptism of 
Christ/ but all were destroyed by 
Pius VI. He returned to Mantua in 
1490 to continue the 4 Triumph of 
Cfcsar/ his masterpiece, a series of 
nine pictures each 9 ft. square, 
painted in tempera, now in Hampton 


Court. Another notable picture of his 
later years was his 4 Madonna della 
Vittoria* (1495), now in the Louvre, 
which is one of his most attractively 
beautiful works. M. was also an en- 
graver, an -1 * 1 ' 

engraved, ■ 

Bacchanal ' " 

4 The Enton 

rcction.* He .had a very marked 
influence over the style of his age 
which extended over Italian art 
generally. 

Man tell, Gideon Algernon (1790- 
1852), a geologist, born in Lewes, 
°*issex. Ho was articled to a surgeon 
his native town, finally becoming 
s partner, and was very successful 
in his profession, but all his spare 
time was devoted to the study of 
natural history and geology, and ho 
subsequently gave up surgery. He 
made a collection of fossils, which 
he afterwards sold to the British 
Museum, and published many geo- 
logical works, among which may be 
mentioned The Wonders of Geology. 
He was made F.R.S. in 1825. 

Mantes, a tn. of France in dept. 
Seine-et-Oise, 22 J m. N.W. of Ver- 
sailles, on the 1. b. of the Seine. 
Burnt in 1087 in retaliation for a 
witticism of the French king, Philip I., 
by William the Conqueror, who sus- 
tained a mortal wound there. It be- 
longed for some time to Charles the 
Bad, but in 1364 was secured for 
Charles I. by Bertrand du Guesclin. 
Notable for the ruins of the church of 
St. Maclou. Manufs. musical instru- 
ments and incubators. Pop. 8500. 

Manteuifel, Edwin Hans Karl, 
Freiherr von (1809-85), a Prussian 
general and diplomatist. Appointed 
chief of the military cabinet in 1857 
and adjutant -general of the King of 
Prussia in 1861. In 1864 he served 
in the Danish War as a lieutenant- 

i was made civil 

r of Schleswig, 
lolstein on the 
ana, who then 
uuiu udu uiuiv^u uhe conventions 
of Gastein by appealing to the Ger- 
manio Confederation. On the latter 
deciding against Prussia, M., co- 
operating with Falkenstein, crossed 
the Elbe and invaded Hanover. 
Having humbled the Hanoverian 
army M. was placed in sole command 
against the united forces of Southern 
Germany. After this he went as envoy 
to St. Petersburg to advance Prussian 
interests in Germany. In the Franco- 
German War (1870-71) ho forced 
Bazaine to capitulate at Metz, de- 
feated Farre at Amiens, and forced 
Clenchant to retreat into Switzerland. 

Manticoro, a mythical creature, 
used in heraldic devices, having the 
head of a man, the body of a lion, a 
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scorpion’s sting, and porcupine’s 
quills. 

Mantinea, or Mantineia (Mam'i-tm). 
one of the most ancient cities of 
Arcadia, situated on the borders of 
Argolis, S. of Orchomenus. It was 
one of the most powerful towns of 
Arcadia, and continued to be so down 
to the time of the Acluean League. It 
was the scene of five great battles, the 
first of which was fought in 418 and 
resulted in a defeat of the combined 
Arrives, Mantineians, and Athenians, 
by the Lacedsemonians. The second 
took place about 367, when the 
Spartans were defeated and Epami- 
nondas slain, the third in 295, when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes defeated Arclii- 
damns and the Spartans; the fourth 
in 242, when Aratus and the Aoheeans 
defeated and killed Agis at the head 
of the Spartans ; and the fifth in 207, 
which again resulted in the defeat 
of the Lacedaemonians under the 
tyrant Macliamdas, who fell In the 
battle. 

Mantiqueira, Serra da, a granitic 
mountain chain in S.E. Brazil running 
parallel to the coast. Its highest 
point is Itatiaia-assu (10,000 ft.), 
which is the loftiest summit of Brazil. 

Mantis, a genus of the family of 
orthopterous insects Mantldfe. The 
first pair of limbs are large, powerful, 
and peculiarly modified, and arc used 
to seize and malm Insects for food. 
The praying M. (ill. rcliniosa ) occurs 
lu Southern Europe, and is so called 
from the devotional attitude of the 
creature as it lies In wait for its prey. 
Many of the species have developed 
colour protection to a wonderful 
degree, so as to bo hardly distinguish- 
able from the leaves or flowers of the 
plant, which they frequent. Their 
pugnacity and deadly armament have 
caused them to he kept and matched 
against one another liko gamecocks. 

Mantissa, see Logarithms. 

Mantling, or Lambrequin, In her- 
aldry, is an appendage hanging 
down from the helmet and passing 
bohind the escutcheon. In British 
heraldry, tho sovereign’s M. is of 
gold, lined with ermine: that of peers, 
of crimson velvet, lined with ermine. 

Man-trap- Formerly, Mb. were set 
on land and in houses without let or 
hindrance. But tho offences against 
the Persons Act, 1801, punishes with 
penal servitude tho act of ‘ setting 
engines calculated to destroy human 
life or inflict grievous bodily harm,’ 
and specifically mentions spring-guns 
and Ms. among such offending devices. 
Any person who comes into possession 
of any land on which Ms. arc set, 
and knowingly allows them to remain 
there, is equally punishable. Homi- 
cide resulting from such traps is man- 
slaughter. But tho Act expressly 


saves the right of any one to set a M., 
spring-gun or any other ' engino ’ in 
his dwelling-house between sunset 
and sunrise for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the house. 

Mantua, or Mantova, tho tn. of, 
stands on an island about 5 m. in cir- 
cumference, in the middle of a iagoon 
formed by the Mincio. It is well 
built, with wide streets and squares- 
and contains many handsome struc- 
tures. The principal buildings are the 
cathedral, one of the finest in Italy; 
the church of Sant-Andrea; the 
churches of San-Maurizio and Sun- 
Sebastiano; the house of Giulio 
Romano, whose works as a painter 
and an architect form the greatest 
glory of the city; the church of Santa- 
Barbara, rich in paintings; the public 
library of 80,000 volumes, and tho 
museum, in which is a valuable sculp- 
ture gallery: tho ducal palace, an old 
vast irregular structure, partly re- 
built by Giulio Romano, which con- 
tains some good paintings. The chief 
industries are tanning, printing, brew- 
ing, and iron working. Pop. 32,000. 

Manu (Sanskrit, man), or Manu 
Vaivasvata (‘ the sun-born ’), the 
seventh of a class of fourteen 
demiurgic beings, each of whom pro- 
sides over a period of M. He is re- 
garded as tho progenitor of the pre- 
sent race, and was founder and first 
king of Ayodhyo. To him are 
ascribed the so-called Laws of Manu, 
as well as a work on Vedic ritual. 

Manuel, Francisco (1734-1819), a 
Portuguese poet, bom at Lisbon. Ho 
was tho writer of odes and various 
other kinds of poetry, but was espe- 
cially famous for his lyrics. Ho was 
compelled to flee from Portugal to 
escape tho Inquisition, and died at 
Versailles. 

Manuel, Don Juan (1282-1347), a 
Spanish writer and statesman, was 
connected with the royal houso of 
Castile and Leon, and on the death of 
Ferdinand IV. (1312) acted as regent 
of tho kingdom during the minority 
of Alphonso XI. As a writer ho occu- 
pies an important place in the litera- 
ture of the 14th century. His chief 
worklsEf" . " '‘ , '- 

of fifty tal< 

ho also wr . ; 

well as sev 

Libro infinido, n treatise on education 
and Las Slancias del amor. 

Manuel, Nicolas (1484 - 1530), a 
Swiss portrait painter, poet, and re- 
former, born at Bern. He studied 
painting first at Colmar, and niter- 
wards at Venico, under Titian, and 
was commissioned to paint a series of 
pictures tor the monastery of his 
native city. This work, the * Dance of 
Death,’ was In tho stylo of Holbein, 
but only copies of it exist, and another 
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excellent work, ' Solomon's Idolatry,’ 
has also perished. In his latter years 
M. took an active part in public 


Mysteries, and popular songs. 

Manures, or Fertilisers, thoso sub- 
stances, organic or inorganic, by 
which the fertility of the soil is main- 
tained. The great bulk of the tissues 
of plants is built up from natural 
sources that are apparently inex- 
haustible in most parts of the world. 
These are water and carbonic acid 
gas, but in addition, mineral sub- 
stances and nitrogen are essential to 
the growth of plants, and their pres- 
ence in tho soil in minimum propor- 
tions is necessary for tho production 
of satisfactory crops. In a state of 
nature plant food is accumulated 
with the decay of animal and vege- 
table substances, and also to some 
extent by the action of leguminous 
plants in combination with certain 
micro-organisms of tho soil. These 
draw upon the atmospheric nitrogen 
In the air and fix it in tho soil. Farm- 
yard M. is the chief fertiliser in general 
use. It is composed of tho excreta of 
animals and 6traw, peat-moss, or 
other litter. The fertilising value of 
animal excreta varies considerably, 
not only with tho species of animals, 
but with their age and condition. 
Young growing stock use up a greater 
proportion of those parts of tho food 
which have manurial properties than 
mature animals with tho exception of 
milking cows. It foil ** 
that beyond a certain 
the food the greater 
value of the M. Lii 
decorticated cotton cake, for example, 
are rich in nitrogenous food, and their 
use makes richer M. than starchy 
foods, such as wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, and rice. If poorly nitro- 
genous food has to be much used on 
account of considerations of price, 
compensation to the soil is called for. 
The condition of farmyard M. has 
much hearing upon its value; the 
fresher it is, the more slowly its con- 
stituents become available as plant 
food. On this account, old and well- 
rotted dung is applied to light, porous 
soils, so that the crop can make uso of 
it with the minimum of loss. In the 
storage of farmyard M. much loss of 
the liquid, which contains tho most 
soluble and therefore tho most im- 
mediately valuable fertilising ele- 
ments, is avoided if an underground 
storage tank can be provided for its 
collection. It is often altogether 
wasted on farms, most of the solid 
residue having little more value than 
that of its mechanical effect. The 


most satisfactory way of storing is to 
piie the M. on a bed of dry earth, 
covering it occasionally with a thin 
. ' oil, and Anally with a thick 

Tho possibilities of artificial 
Lrst revealed by Liebig, who 
treating bones with sul- 
phuric acid, the result being what is 
known as * dissolved bones.’ ‘ Dis- 
solved hone compounds * usually con- 
tain, in addition, shoddy, ground 
leather, dried blood, fish guano, etc., 
and though each of these and similar 
materials have fertilising value, the 
compound may be of doubtful utility. 
Among the chief artificial fertilisers 
in use are the following: nitrate of 
soda, obtained mainly from the W. 
coast of S. America, is one of the 
most concentrated forms of nitro- 
genous M., and being very soluble is 
generally used as a top-dressing. 
Even more concentrated is sulphate 
of ammonia, but though freely soluble 
is slower in action. It is a refuse pro- 
duct of gas works. The presence of 
this salt in soot gives it its chief 
manurial value. Nitrate of lime and 
calcium cyanamide are now made 
from atmospherio nitrogen, and their 


by treating finely ground mineral 
phosphates with sulphuric acid, is the 
cheapest source of soluble phosphate. 
The percentage of soluble phosphates 
varies from about 25 to about 75 per 
cent. Basic slag is a phosphatic Si., 
which is a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of ‘ ' ’ ig iron. 

T* ^ 1 SO per 

' eve of 

i ’ . 3h, and 

iut 85 per cent, of the total 
phosphate is soluble in a 2 per cent, 
solution of citric acid, it is a very 
efficacious M. Basic slag also contains 
lime and, like other calcareous sub- 
stances, is of great value in reducing 
plant foods to a condition in which 
they are available for assimilation. 
The chief potash M. are sulphate of 
potash (kamit), a natural German salt 
which contains about 12i per cent, of 
potash and muriate of potash. Tho 
effect of potash M. varies greatly with 
different soils, and experimental trial 
is desirable to see whether they are 
needed in a particular case; but usu- 
ally potatoes pay for a light applica- 
tion before the crop is planted. 

Manus, or Hand, may be defined as 
a special fore-limb termination dis- 
tinguished by tho faculty which it 
possesses of opposing the pollex or 
thumb to tho other fingers, so that 
small articles may he grasped. Tho 
possession of two hands was sufficient 
to classify man as a distinct order, 
Bimana. It may he thought that 
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four-handed animals (monkeys, etc.) 
are better equipped than man, but in 
reality the former lack the intricacy 
and delicacy of manipulation pos- 
sessed by the latter, and in the case 
of the lower animals the fore -bands 
are needed forlocomotionandsupport. 

Bones. — The hand possesses twenty- 
seven bones, viz. eight carpels in the 
wrist, roughly arranged in two rows 
of four each; five metacarpels, form- 
ing the bony support of the palm; 
fourteen phalanges of the fingers, the 
thumb containing two bones and the 
others three each. 

Movements, — The muscular and 
nervous connections of the hand are 
of great intricacy. The several bones 
arc strongly bound together, each 
bone being joined to some three or 
four others. The turning movements 
are characteristic of the fore -limb and 
of the human species. The turning of 
the palm downwards is termed prona- 
tion (see Arm), while supination , 
which is most highly developed in 
man, is the turning of the palm up- 
wards as for receiving objects. The 
movements are brought about by 
the pronator and supinator muscles 
assisted by the biceps muscle. The 
greater power possessed in supination 
has established the thread direction in 
such objects as screws, gimlets, etc. 
The flexing of the wrist and hand 
upon the forearm is brought about by 
the combined action of three muscles, 
while the flexing of each finger is 
caused by two muscles lying along the 
inner side of the digit, the deeper 
flexor which is attached to the first 
phalange passing through a perfora- 
tion in the superficial flexor, which is 
attached to the second phalange — a 
most ingenious contrivance. 

Deformities (congenital) are fairly 
common in some families, and are 
marked by excess or lack of digits. 
The joints are frequently the seat of 

an- 

* lails 

J igbt 

in- 
b of 

, . tion 

is more rare, but may be acquired. 
The term * hand * has a variety of 
uses in current speech, and is used 
technically as equalling four inches 
in horse measurement. 

Manuscripts. In ancient Greece 
and Rome waxen tablets in codex 
form were used for correspondence, 
legal documents, accounts, or other 
permanent MSS. A codex contained 
either one or more leaves of wood 
coated with black wax and held to- 
gether by rings. A few Greek tablets 
found in Egypt are to be seen in 
tho British Museum, extant Latin 
codices being far more numerous (the 
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entire collection is specified in the 
Corpus Inscript. Lalinarum , vol. iii.). 
But the commonest material for 
MSS. of ancient Greece and Romo 
was papyrus, and this substance con- 
tinued to be used in Europe oven 
after tho introduction of vellum, and 
in Egypt till the middle of tho 10th 
century. Papyri vary in size and 
qualit3 r , those of Homer in the British 
Museum being about 10 in. in width 
and the hieratic charters 8 in. Tho 


ages for Latin literature. Extant 
examples are the Sermons and 
Epistles of St. Augustine (6th and 
7th centuries), the Antiquities of 
Josephus (7th century), the MSS. of 
Hilary (6th century), and the register 
of the church of Ravenna (10th cen- 
tury). Tho Merovingian kings used it 
for state documents, and a few papal 
bulls on the same material have been 
preserved. The greater durability of 
vellum ensured its complete substitu- 
tion for papyrus in the later middle 
ages, and skins were pre-eminently 
the material for the literature of the 
Christian Church. Vellum was, how- 
ever, frequently used as early as the 
4th century, though paleographers 
are unable to agree on the date when 
MSS. were first inscribed in gold or 
silver on purple-stained vellum. 
Excellent examples of these are the 
Latin Psalter of St. Germain (570 a.d) 
and Codex Argcnteus, containing 
Ulflla's translation of tho Gothic 
Gospels (6th century), tho Evan* 
gelistarium of Charlemagno (Sth cen- 
tury). The use of paper for MSS. was 
introduced to Europe from tho East 
through tho Arabs and Moors, an 
early extant example of a SIS. on 
oriental paper being a charter of 
Frederic II. to tho nuns of Goess 
(1228). 

Early MSS. aro not distinguish- 
able from books. Tho codex or 
caudex and the papyrus roll (Gk. 
/3(/3Aof, a book, was derived from 
pvfiKos, papyrus, and the correspond- 
ing Lat. liber from tho bark of the 
lime tree commonly used for MSS.) 
were equally MSS. and books. It 
may bo said that tho modern distinc- 
tion dates rather from the abandon- 
ment of the roll form for tho familiar 
book-shape In tho middlo ages. In 
the earliest MSS. the toxt was written 
continuously across tho faco of tho 
leaf, though the columnar form was 
more usual in papyri. For palimpsest 
(i.e. MSS. scraped so ns to allow the 
leaves to bo used again), sec Palimp- 
sest. Consult Thompson's Greek and 
Latin Palccography ; Facsimiles of 
MSS. and Inscriptions . editod by 
Bond, Thompson, and Warner. 
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Manutius Aldus, or Manuzio Aldo 
(c. 1450-1515), an Italian printer and 
author, born at Sermoneta, in the 
papal states. He spent some time in 
the study of the classics, subsequently 
becoming tutor to the princes of 
Carpi, one of -whom, Alberta, sup- 
plied him with the money for starting 
Ills printing press. At Venice in 1490 
he produced editions of Musteus’s 
Hero and Leandcr and the Greek 
Psalter. These were followed by the 
works of Aristotle, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Euripides, Demosthenes, 
Plato, and Pindar, as well as some 
editions of Latin authors. Ho is 
famous as having been the first to 
print Greek books and to use italics 
on a large scale, and was the founder 
of the Aldine Press. 

Manycli, or Manytch, a riv. bed of 
Russia, between the Don and the 
Caspian Sea. It is dry for a great part 
of the year. 

Manzanares : 1. A tn. of Spain in 
the prov. of Ciudad Real, 70 m. from 
Toledo. It has manufactures of soap, 
cloth, and pottery, and an active 
trade in wheat, wine, and sailron. 
Pop. 11,500. 2. A riv. of Spain in New 
Castile, with a length of about 50 m. 
It flows from the Pico do Ponalara 
past Madrid to the Jarama. 

Manzanita, or Arctostaphylas man- 
zanita, a beautiful Californian tree 
of the order Ericaceae, allied to the 
British bearberries. It varies from 
20 to 60 ft. in height, and its wood 
resembles mahogany, 

Manzoni, Alessandro (17S4-1873), 
Italian novelist, born at Milan in 
1800, at the age of twenty-one, his 
essay on poetry entitled f ' ersi Sciolti 
was inspired by the death of Carlo 
Imbonati, an intimate family friend; 
and in 1810 his sacred lyrics met 
with general admiration. Several 
tragedies, written with much spirit 
and originality, attracted notice not 
only in Italy but in France and Ger- 
many, and foremost among the warm 
admirers and favourable critics of M. 
stood Goethe. The work, however, by 
which M. attained to European fame 
. is his historical novel, I Promessi 
[ Sposi, a Milanese story of the 17 th 
1 century (3 voIb., Milan, 1827). M.’s 
ode to Napoleon (1823) is noble in 
i thought and diction. The poet’s later 
■ years were spent in strict and devout 
• seclusion, the free tendency of his 
J early opinions having been succeeded 
; hy a stringent conformity to the doc- 
; trines of Rome. An edition of M.’s 
works, in 5 vols., was published by 
; Tommaseo in Florence (1828-29). 

, Mao, the cap. of Kanem dist., 31 m. 

J N.E. of Lake Chad, Shari ter., French 
J Congo, Africa. 

! Maoris (a New Zealand word sig- 


nifying native or- indigenous), the 
name given to themselves by the in- 
habitants of New Zealand. The M., in 
common with the natives generally of 
Polynesia, belong to the Malay race 
or family of mankind. Though calling 
themselves indigenous, the M. have a 
traditP- " " ’ ' 

to the - 
the isle 

ago. Tills island has been identified 
will Hawaii and Savaii in the Pacific 
Ocean. Tho skin of the M. is in 
general of an olive-brown colour, but 
there are some in whom the shade is 
much lighter, while in others it is 
darker. In stature they almost equal 
Englishmen, and have a powerful 
muscular development. They have 
well-shaped, intellectual heads, and 
their features, when not tattooed, 
might almost be taken for European. 
Pew of them have beards or whiskers. 
The women are of less stature than the 
men in proportion, and are in other 
respects inferior to them. Both sexe9 
used to practise tattooing, a custom 
which has been almost abandoned 
since the conversion of the M. to 
Christianity. Another very remark- 
able custom among the M. was that 
of tho taboo, by which tho priest 
could make certain persons and 
tilings sacred and inviolate. Canni- 
balism, a much more heinous and 
abominable custom, was universally 
prevalent among the M. before their 
conversion to Christianity. The last 
instance of it occurred in the year 
1S43. Infanticide, wliich also pre- 
vailed largely among them in their 
days of heathenism, is now univer- 
sally abolished, and the same is tho 
oaso with slavery and polygamy. The 
wars of the M. were formerly carried 
on with spears and clubs of various 
kinds manufactured from stone and 
wood. Their most remarkable weapon 
was a spear of nephrite, which de- 
scended among tho principal chiefs 
from father to son, and was regarded 
as a kind of sceptre, and even a sacred 
object. The language of the M., like 
s generally, 
ily. Seven 
are spoken 

among them. The language is repre- 
sented as rich and sonorous, well 
adapted for poetical expression. The 
M. have an abundance of metrical 
proverbs, legends, and traditions, of 
which a collection has been made by 
Sir George Grey ( Maori Sayings and 
Proverbs, 1857). They are also pas- 
sionately attached to music and song. 
More than five-sixths of the M. are 
now converted to Christianity. Since 
the native wars, which lasted from 
1843 to 18G9, the M. have enjoyed 
complete peace, but they steadily de- 
clined in numbers from about 100,000 
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to 40,000 in 1901. During the last 
decade, however, they have increased, 
and their number may now be put 
at about 48,000. 

Map (or Mapes), Waller tjl. 1200), a 
mediajval author and wit, probably a 
native of Herefordsliire. He studied 
under Girard la Pueelle at Paris, and 
on his return to England was made 
clerk of the royal household, being 
frequently employed as a justice 
itinerant. He was with Henrv II. at 
Limoges in 1 1 7 3 , and in Anj on in 1 1 8 3 , 
and in 1179 was sent to the Lateran 
Council at Rome. In 1176 he received 
the prebend of Mapesbury at St. 
Paul’s, becoming before 11 SO chan- 
cellor of Lincoln, and In 1197 he was 
made Archdeacon of Oxford. He 
wrote Be Nnnis Curialium, a collec- 
tion of legends and anecdotes from 
his natlvo country. This book gives 
some information of the Templars and 
Hospitallers, and also contains a 
sketch of the English court and kings 
from the reign of William II, to his 
own time. Besides this, it gives an 
account of M.'s life. He probably was 
also author of some of the satirical 
Goliardic verse as well as of a large 
part of Lancelot, and epecimons of 
his wit are preserved by Giraldus 
Cambrensis. 

Maple, or Acer, a genus of deciduous 
trees of the order Sapindacete, with 
opposite, stalked, palmately veined 
leaves of great decorative value, and 
racemes of green flowers followed by 
two-winged samaras. The common 
or small-leaved M. ( A . campestre), 
has the racemes erect, and is the only 
British species, but the greater M., or 
sycamore (A. pseudo-jAatanus) with 
pendulous racemes la now perfectly 
naturalised. Of the numerous N. 
American species, the sugar M. (A. 
saccharinum) is one of the most 
valuable. M. wood has many uses. 

Maps. A map is the delineation of 
a part or the whole of the spherical 
surface of the earth on a plane, and 
represents the relative position of the 
countries, mountain ranges, rivers, 
towns, etc. This representation is 
effected by means of projection, owing 
to the fact that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make a plan on a plane 
surface which indicates the positions 
and dimensions of , - • ■ — -<■ — 

Various modes o' 
been devised, of v 

the ortliograpliic, the stcreographlc, 
the globular, the conical, ahd Merca- 
tor’s. In the first three tho plane of 
projection is supposed to pass through 
the centre of the earth and tho kind 
of projection dopends upon tho posi- 
tion of the eye. In the orthographio 
the eye is at an Infinite distance from 
the centre of tho earth, so that all 
rays of light proceeding from it are 
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parallel and perpendicular. This 
mode, though representing fairly 
accurately the centre of the hemis- 
phere, is no good for the parts near 
the circumference, which in delinea- 
tion become crowded together, and is 
therefore seldom used except for M, 
of the moon. In the second, or stereo- 
graphic, the eye is supposed to be on 
tho surface of the sphere opposito to 
the one to be delineated, in snch a 
position that if the globe were trans- 
parent, the eye would see the oppo- 
site concave surface. This again is 
not much employed, because it con- 
tracts the centre of the M. The third, 
or globular, the one generally adopted 
is a modification of the two. In this 
projection the eye is supposed to bo 
vertically over the centre of the piano 
of projection, and at a distance from 
the surface of the 6phere equal to tho 
sine of 45° of one of its great circles. 
AH meridians and parallels In tills 
projection are. In reality, elliptical 
curves ; but as they are very nearly 
circular arcs, they are generally repre- 
sented as such. The fourth, or conical 
projection, is used for representations 
of parts of tho earth.for a portion of a 
sphere between two parallels not very 
far distant from each other corre- 
sponds very nearly to a like conical 
zone ; hence small portions of tho 
earth con be delineated more accu- 
rately by conical projection. In all 
four of these projections, tho direc- 
tion of the N. and S., or of the E. and 
W., is represented by a curved fine, 
so that the course of a vessel on such 
a M. would alwayB be laid down by a 
curve, which could only be described 
by continually laying oil from the 
meridian a lino at an anglo equal to 
that made with tho meridian by the 
point of the compass at which the 
ship was soiling. If a vessel were to 
steer In a direct N.E. course by one of 
the previous projections, she would 
describo a spiral. The mariner, there- 
fore, requires a M. wlu'ch will enable 
him to steer his courso by straight 
lines, and this Is supplied by Merca- 
tor’s chart, a cylindrical projection iu 
wldch all the meridians aro straight 
li- :■ : s', to the equator, 

an.! r;\ ! ■ -’might lines 

‘ ; . : - or. M. seem to 

' -v- "-isted from very early times, 

■ hough tho ancient Greeks 
Anaximander (500 n.c.) the 
Inventor, traces liavo been found of 
cartography in Egypt even 1000 years 
before that date. Tlieso were, of 
course, very crudo, hut as ttmo went 
on they gradually Improved In char- 
acter, in 310 n.a attempts at projec- 
tion wero made by Diemarchus of 
Messana, and Ptolemy (/I.12C-G1 a.d.) 
drow M. according to the stereo- 
graphic projection. Years later tho 
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i Germans, Italians, and Dutch, did 
r 1 much towards improving cartography, 
2 * and Sebastian Cabot (1544) produced 
:r. his M. of the world. These develop- 
:c ments have steadily increased, until 
•jz in our own times excellent M. are 
-i available for all classes. 
zi Maqui, or Aristoielia Maqui, an 
!P evergreen shrub with handsome 
~z foliage and green flowers, followed by 
black berries, used in Chili as a 
febrifuge. 

»•: Mar, the name of an old Scotch 

£ district in the S. of the co. of Aber- 
deen. It lies between the rivers Don 
: j* and Dee, and is divided into Cromar, 
Braemar, and hli&mar. 
jj 5 Mar, John, eleventh Earl of (1675- 
4^; 1752), famed as the leader of the 1715 
A rebellion. He continually changed 
J* sides politically, being in turn Whig 
L isi and Tory as it was advantageous to 
c* him. As a Whig he assisted in the 
*3 2 union of Scotland and England. Be- 
*** cause of Ids continual change of sides 
%* ho became known as * Bobbing John.* 
,]P Alter the union with Scotland, and on 
A the overthrow of the Whig govern- 
ment, he again became a Tory, and 
A was made Secretary of State for Scot- 
A land. Later, on the accession of 
A George I., ho again endeavoured to 
,-s keep his position by changing sides, 
j D but failing on this occasion to obtain 
ijd favour, he lost his office. This so 
■n£ angered and disgraced him that ho 
i«* returned to Scotland and started the 
rebellion at Braemar, and soon had 
< 0 , a large and enthusiastic following, 
uli His fickle character, however, again 
r» showed itself in his hesitancy, and his 
*3 long delay in the Highlands enabled 
ft? the Duke of Argyll to check him when 
Ito he finally advanced at the battle of 
ft* Stirling. He then gradually retreated 
ft* and escaped with the Pretender to 
France. He was a favourite of the 
‘..(1 Pretender, and when arrested in 
Geneva, he purchased freedom and 
A tho possession of hiB estates by be- 
3’i traying James. He never afterwards 
held the confidence of anybody, but 
continued in his treachery by still 
;'«ij professing to ho Jacobite, and con- 
tinuing to betray secrets to tho Eng- 
gt lish government. 
fC Marabou, or Leploplilus marabou, 
O; a scavenging bird of the stork family, 
7,^ somewhat larger than tho adjutant 
fA (L. argala), and found in Central 
Africa. The vent feathers, also called 
A } j\L, were formerly in very consider- 
YA able demand for millinery and also 
Jn for scarves. 

Marabouts, a class of religious 
saints or sorcerers among the Berbers 
io. of N. Africa, held in high esteem. 

They held Spain and Morocco for a 
s£%i considerable period. The Almohads 
P„ put an end to their temporal dominion, 
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spiritual superiority over the Moslem 
negroes of Barbary. 

Marabrun, a Gascon poet and 
troubadour of the 12th century. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was a found- 
ling discovered and brought up by 
Audric del Yilar, and was assassinated 
by an enemy. His most famous 
poems are in praise of the crusades : 
Aujatz de Chan, 1135 ; Pax in 
nomine Domini , 1137 

Maracaibo, a fortified city of Vene- 
zuela, S. America, situated on a sandy 
plain on the W. shore of tho strait 
which connects the Lake of Maracaibo 
with the gulf of the same name. It is 
the chief town of a province of the 
same name. It is a handsome town, 
with a hot but healthy climate. There 
is trade in sugar, coffee, cocoa, and 
rubber. Pop. 50,000. 

Maracaibo, Lake and Gulf. The 
Lake of M., in tho N. of Venezuela, 
is about 100 m. in length and 70 m. 
in breadth. A bar at its mouth pro- 
hibits tho entrance of large vessels. 
It is connected with the gulf of the 
same name by a strait 20 m. in 
length, and from 5 to 10 m. in 
breadth. The gulf is a wide inlet of 
the Caribbean Sea, 150 m. from E. 
to W., and about 75 m. from N. to S. 

Maracci, Lodovic (1612-1700), an 
Orientalist, born at Lucca, Italy. He 
became professor of Arabic at Rome, 
where he gained the favour of Pope 
Innocent XI. He published an edition 
of the Koran, with notes, and a Life 
of Mahomet. * 

Maragha, a city of Azerbaijan, 
Persia, 60 m. S. of Tabriz, enclosed 
by walls. The tomb of Genghis Khan 
is here, and an observatory was 
founded on an adjacent mountain by 
his grandson, Hulagu Klian. M. is 
noted for its fine marble. Pop. 15,000. 

Maragogipe, a tn. of Brazil in Bahia 
state, at the head of All Saints* Bay, 
25 m. S.W. of Cachoeira. A variety 
of coffee is named after it. Pop. about 
15,000. 

Marajo, an island in S. America, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, off the N. coast 
of Brazil, 180 m, long and 120 m. 
broad. Surface is marshy in parts. 

Maramaros, Szigct, a tn. in Hun- 
gary, cap. of co. Maramaros, 215 m. 
E.N.E. of Budapest on the Tlieiss at 
the foot of the Carpathians. It is a 
centre of the lumber trade, and the 
depot of salt mined in the vicinity. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Maranhao, or Maranham, a mari- 
time prov. of N.E. Brazil. A large 
part of the surface is covered by 
forests, hut the river valleys and 
coastal districts are very fertile, pro- 
ducing maize, cotton, sugar, rice, 
coffee, tobacco, etc. Cattle breeding 
and agriculture have declined in 
importance. The capital, Sao Luiz 
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de MaranhSo, is a prosperous, well-* 
built city on an island of the same 
name. Area 177,569 sq. m. Pop. 
499,308. 

Marano di Napoli, a com. in the 
prov. of Naples, Italy, 5 m. N.W. of 
Naples. Pop. 8 GOO. 

Maraiion, see Amazon. 

Marans, the chief tn. of Charente- 
Inferieure, France, 18 m. from La 
Rochelle, on the Sevre Niortaise. It 
Is in the midst of marshy land inter- 
sected by canals. It is a seaport, and 
has an important trade in grain and 
cattle. Pop. 8013. 

Maranta, a genus of perennials 
(order Scitaminacem), with tuberous 
or creeping rhizomes, from which 
arrowroot is obtained, and orna- 
mental leaves, green above and grey, 
purple, or rose below. 

Maraschino, a liqueur, distilled 
from a small black variety of wild 
cherry found chiefly round Zara in 
Dalmatia and Corsica. An inferior 
variety is made in Germany. 

Marash, the chief tn. of the sanjak 
of Marash, in the Aleppo vilayet, 
Turkey in Asia, E. of the Jihan R., 
at the foot of Mt. Taurus. There is a 
large trade in Kurd carpets and em- 
broideries. The name 1 Marasi * is 
found in Assyrian inscriptions, and 
the town, under the name of Ger- 
manicia-Marasion, played an im- 
portant part in Byzantine history. 
Pop. 50,000. 

Marasmius, a genus of fungi, char- 
acterised among its allies by assum- 
ing the original form when moistened 
after being dried. M. oreadcs, the 
champignon or fairy-ring fungus, is 
delicately flavoured and wholesome. 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93), a 
French revolutionary leader, son of 
Jean Paul M., a native of Cagliari. 
In 1759 M. went to Bordeaux for two 
years to study medicine. From 
Bordeaux he went to Paris, from there 
to Holland, and Anally to London, 
where ho practised his profession as a 
physician ; his special study being 
diseases of the eyes. His other chief 
interest was the study of electricity. 
Iu 1773 ho wrote his Philosophical 
Essay on Mail, and in 1774 ho pub- 
lished The Chains of Slavery. In 
1775 ho was made an M.D. of St. 
AndrewB. He was now famous as a 
skilled physician, and the year 1777 
saw liim as the brevet physician to 
tho Comte d* Artois guards. In 1789 
he published his first journal, L'Ami 
du Peuple . and gradually left his 
scientific life and studies for a political 
career. In 17S9 ho was arrested and 
suffered a month's imprisonment. In 
Jan. 1790 ho fled to London, but re- 
turned to Paris and liid in foul cellars, 
where ho contracted a loathsome and 
painful skin disease. He took a lead- 
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ing part in the struggle between thi 
Jacobins and the Girondists. He 
called himself the ‘ martyr of liberty,’ 
and after being tried and acquitted 

by th< J ' * 1 * 

came : 

Paris 
declar 
de la 

ono of those who were implacable 
towards the king, and demanded his 
death for the good of the people. 
The skin disease from which be 
suffered was so painful that only by 
lying in warm baths could he ob- 
tain relief. While sitting in his 
bath writing his journal, a young 
woman, Charlotte Corday (?.t\), de- 
manded admittance. The girl was a 
Girondist and an enthusiast, and 
believing him to be a monster ot 
bloodthirstiness, she stabbed hta 
through the heart, convinced she had 
rid France of a terrible enemy. Ste 
E. B. Bax, J. P. Marat , 1900; A. 
Vermorel, J. P. Marat, I860. 

Maratea, a tn. of the Neapolitan 
province of Basilicata, situated on 
the slope of a mountain in the midst 
of a lovely and s/dubrious country. 
Pop. 8000. /> J®»nu 

Marathas, sSLp^fvther c. 

Marathon, a£y' p »*r like co Greece, 
in Attica, on ?r^-rtions oveen the 
mountains and the Vmore 3t, about 
20 in. N.E. of Athens, Spv. haunts to 
mythology for the overt]&& of the 
monstrous bull by Theseus, an» in his- 
tory’ for the victory of the AtlVoi^ 1 - 
Miltiades, over the Persians, iflw 5 -. 0 - 

Marathon Race, the name givem , 
the crowning event 
tho Olympic games held every' fo«? 
years at the capital of the country 
chosen to hold them. The name Is aRo 
used for similar races held elsewhere, 
at the Stadium, etc. The race a 
usually over a course of 25 m. 

Maratti, Carlo (1G25-1713), && 
Italian painter and engraver, born w 
Camerano. His Madonnas were pay 1 * 
cularly numerous aud admired, h® 
was entrusted by Clement 3X wttj 
the charge and restoration of tnc 
frescoes of Raphael in tho Vatican, 
and was commissioned by Louis XXL 
to paint his celebrated picture oj 

* Daphore.' Fuseli considered 

* Bathsheba viewed by David hfc 
greatest work. lie died at Roine._ 

Marattia, a gonus of large tropkw 
ferns, the fleshy crowns of which arj 
cooked and eaten. Tho feather-shaped 
fronds are S to 12 ft. long. . 

Maravedi, an old Spanish coin 
until tho end of tho 18th centujT; 
Originally the name was used w- 
Moorish coins, both silver and 
but after 1494 it was only used fora 
email copper coin, in value abouw 
centimes (id.), and a silver coin 
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Marazion, a fishing vil. in the St. 
ves parliamentary div. of Cornwall, 
’r.-Y-'l: on Mount’s Bay, 2 m. E. of 
V ■ ■ ■. At low tide it is united to 

" ant by a causeway of 
1911) 1251. 

' 1 (<i. 1 585), an English 

irganist and musical composer. He 
obk a leading part in a society 
ormed at Windsor to promote the 
pread of Reform doctrines, and 
larrowly escaped the stake. He com- 
losed the first book of chants for use 
n the Anglican Church, Booke of 
Common Praier Noted, 1550. 

Marbolla, a tn. in the prov. of 
Jalaga, Spain, on the Mediterranean, 
10 m. S.W. of Malaga. It has iron 
nines and foundries in the nelghbour- 
lood, and exports salt fish, figs, and 
vine. Pop. 10,000. 

Marble, a crystalline form of lime- 
tone. The term is usually a " ’ ‘ 
hose forms of limestone or 
vliich are sufficiently compac 
i high polish. A characteristic M. 

uniform size 
When broken 
i multitude of 
'listening facets, owing to the granules 
weaking along their rliombohedral 
ieavage planes. The colour is usually 
zhite, but markings of many hues and 
latterns are produced by the presence 
>f metallic salts, either as constituents 
)f the original limestone, or as later 
— 1 — * T Ms. are probably met a- 
mestones. The meta- 
been brought about by 
id press 
by the 

rood of igneous intr 
pressure is the resu 
passes. Much crush’ d, 

vwisting have often taken place, so 
hat streaks or bands of impurities in 
he original lim estone frequently take 
m peculiar shapes. The economic 
rnportance of Ms. Is derived from the 
idaptability of the finer forms to uses 
in statuary, and of the other forms to 
non: or less ornamental architecture. 
Many fine Ms. were known to the 
mcienls, of which Pentelic and 
Parian Ms. are the most famous. The 
’ormcr was obtained from Mt. 
Pentelicus in Attica, and served as 
:he material for the Elgin Ms., now 
odgod in the British Museum. Parian 
M. was quarried in the Isle of Paros; 
ho Venus do Medici was carved in 
stone from this source. The M. used 
by medkoval and modem sculptors is 
hat found in the neighbourhood of 
Darrara in Italy. Architectural Ms. 
ire quarried from the Devonian 
system in Devon, while the mountain 
limestone of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire yields a stone capable of a high 

SlarliMwad, a seaport and town- 


ship of Essex co„ Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., 16 m. N.E. of Boston, on 
Massachusetts Bay. It has a good 
harbour, and some shipbuilding in- 
dustry, It was settled in 1629 by 
English immigrants. Pop. (1910) 7001. 

Marburg: 1. A town In Styrla, 
Austria, 41 m. S. of Graz by rail. It 
has a large trade in leather, hoots and 

shoes, iron and ■* 1 

sparkling wines * 

tn. in the pr< . N ■, 

Prussia, cap. of the dist. of Cassel, on 
the R. Lahn, 60 m. N. of Frankfort 
by rail. The chief buildings are the 
‘ Elisabethankirehe,’ built in 1235- 
S3, to contain the tomb of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary ; the university, 
founded in 1527. There are mannts. 
oi pottery, leather, iron goods and 
surgical instruments. Pop. 21,869. 

Marcantonio, or Marcantonio Rai- 

- ■ 'the 15th 

Bologna. 
. ■oldsmith 

and engraver at Bologna, under 
Franeia. From 1510 until the taking 
of Rome by the Spaniards (1527) he 
lived there, engraving many of the 
best pictures of Raphael and hiB 
pupils. 

Marcaria, a com. in the prov. of 
Mantua, Italy, 13 m. S.W. of 
Mantua. Pop. S500. 

Marcasite, a mineral consisting of 
iron disulphide (FeS,). It is thus 
chemically identical with iron pyrites, 
and was formerly looked upon as a 
variety of pyrites. It has a different 
structure, developing 
crystals, while pyrites 
the cubic system. M. 
brown, has a brilliant 
lness of 6 to 6J, and a 
specific gravity of 4‘8. It ls found in 
more recent formations than pyrites, 
and like that mineral is liable to be 
converted into Iimonite. It is mined 
at Littmitz near Carlsbad, and is used 
for the preparation of sulphur and 
ferrous sulphate. 

Marcaau, Francois Sevorin Dos- 
graviers (1769-90), a French general, 
bom at Chartres. He took part in the 
attack on the Bastille (1791). in the 
defence of Verdun (1792), and in the 
VendSe, and commanded at Flonrus 
(1794). He was in command of the 
first division of the army of the 
Rhine, and fought at Lahn and at 
Altenkirchen where ho was mortally 
wounded (Sept. 1796). 

Marcello, Benedetto (1686-1739), an 
Italian musical composer and author, 
bom at Venice. While holding various 
official positions he devoted himself 
to music and poetry. His master- 
piece is the Estro ■poeiico-armonico 
(1724), a musical setting of the first 
fifty psalms as paraphrased into 
Italian by G. Giustiniani. He also 
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wrote cantatas and an opera. His 
pamplilet, Jl Tcatro alia moda, was a 
brilliant satire on contemporary opera. 

MarceUus, Marcus Claudius : 1. A 
Roman general (c. 2GS-208 B.c.) dur- 
ing the second Punic War. In 222 b.c. 


the Insubrian Gauls, whose spoils he 
afterwards dedicated as spolia opima 
in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 
This was the third and last time in 
Roman history that this offering was 
made. In 214 he began a famous 
siege of Syracuse, which he finally 
took in 212. On the capture of the 
city Archimedes, who directed the 
engines which defended the town, was 
put to death by the Roman soldiers. 
In 208 lie was killed in a skirmish with 
Hannibal near Venusia. 2. Another 
Roman of the same name (c. 43-23 
B.c.), was the son of C. Marcellos and 
Octavia, sister of Augustus. In 25 
B.c. he was adopted by the emperor 
and married his daughter, Julia. In 
23 B.c. MarceUus died suddenly at 
Bains, supposedly poisoned by Livia, 
to the grief of Augustus. 

MarceUus, the name of two popes: 

MarceUus I. succeeded Marceilinus 
probably in May 308. He imposed 
such severe penances upon all Chris- 
tians who had recanted under the 
recent persecutions that ho was 
banished by popular demand in 309. 

Marcellus II. succeeded Julius III. 
in 1555, but died the same year. As 
Cardinal Cervini ho presided ovor the 
Council of Trent. Palestrina dedicated 
a famous Mass to 1dm. 

Marcet, Jane (1769-1858), an Eng- 
lish authoress, bom at Geneva. She 
spent her early life there, marrying 
a Genevan doctor, but later settled in 
London. She published Conversa- 
tions on Chemistry i Conversations in 
Political Economy, and other similar 
manuals; also Stories for Very Little 
Children. 

March, the first month of the 
Roman year, and the third according 
to our present calendar, consists of 
31 days. It was considered as tho 
first month of tho year in England 
until tile chango of style in 1752, and 
tho legal year was reckoned from tho 
25th March. T’ ‘ • ~ ■ 

it Hlyd monai 
Hraeil monalh, 1 

is a proverb which represents M. as 
borrowing three days from April. 

March, in music is, as its name 
Indicates, a musical composition in- 
tended to regulate the step of march- 
ing troops. Written in common timo 
and not too slow, it should have tho 
rhythm sufficiently clear and well 
murked to make the march of tho 
soldier natural. 


March, a tn. in tho Islo of Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, with a market on 
Friday. It is situated on the Ncn, 
81 m. N. of London. It manufactures 
a considerable variety of farm tools 
and has engineering works. Pop. 
(1911) 8403. 

March, Agnes, Countess of, see 
Black Agnes. 

March, Ausias (r?. c. 1459), a Cata- 
lan poet, born in Valencia. His poems 
which show the influence of Potrarch 
were written in the dialect of Cata- 
lonia, and testify to the vivid imagina- 
tion of the writer. His chief works are: 
Cants d’Amor; Cants de hlort, and 
others may be found in various edi- 
tions, among them that of F. P. Briz 
(Barcelona), 1864. 

Marchantia, the typical genus of a 
tribe and order of Liverworts, which 
frequent damp places. 

Marchena, a tn. in the prov. of 
Seville, Spain, 30 m. E. of Seville. 
It is an old Moorish town, some of 
the fortifications still remaining. It 
also has sulphur springs. Pop. 
12,500. 

Marches, a compnrtimento of Italy, 
comprising tho provs. of Pesaro o 
Urbino, Macorata, Ascoli-Piceno, and 
Ancona. This region produces nine, 
silk, cereals. Before tho year 1S60 
these states were included in tho terri- 
tory of the pope. Area 3750 sq. m. 
Pop. about 1,100,000. 

Marches, Riding tho, see Bounds, 
Beating the. 

Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1902), an 
Italian composer, a native of Boiog- 
noio. In 18S1 lie becamo director of 
the St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. His 
chief works are: Romeo c Giulietta, 
I8G5: produced in Milan, Ray Bias, 
1869, and Gustave Tf'asa, 1875. 

Marchfold, a plain in Austria, 
stretching *in a northoriy direction 
from Vienna, and in a westerly one 
from the March. This was tho sceno 
of the dofeat of Ottokar of Bavaria by 
Rudolph of Hapsburg in 1278, and 
also of the battles of Aspcm and 
Wagram fought in Napoleon’s time. 

Marchienne - au - Pont, a tn. In 
Hainnut, Belgium, 2 m. IV. of 
Charleroi, on the Snmbre. Coal is 
found here. Pop. 20,000. 

Maroliin, a tn. of Belgium, prov. of 
7“ 10 m. E. of Namur. Pop. 

. 6000. 

cianiso, a tn. in tho prov. of 
Caserta, Italy, 13 m. N.E. of Naples, 
with which it is connected by rail. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Marcianus (a.d. 450-457), Emperor 
of tho East, born about 391. lie 
entored tho army at an early ago, and 
served under Aspar, whom ho accom- 
panied in Ms campaign against 
Gcnsorlc, king of tho Vandals in 
Africa In 431, and under Ardaburius. 
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He seems to hare acquired {Treat ] and England across the English 

h of the Channel. In 1901 signals were ro- 
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and Egypt (102). aud quelled dis- 
turbances on the Armenian frontier 
(450), he also refused payment of 
tribute to Attila, reformed the fin- 
ances, and repeopled the devastated 
districts. 

Marcianus, lElius, a Roman jurist, 
who wrote after the death of Sep- 
timus Severus. His chief works are 
sixteen hooks of Institutiones; two 
hooks on Publico, Indicia; two hooks 
on Appcllationcs; and five books 
entitled Rctjularia. 

Marcinelle, a tn. in Hainaut, Bel- 
gium, 24 in. S.E. of Mons. It manufs. 
steel goods, and has collieries. Pop. 
16,000. 

Marcion, founder of the Marcionites, 
an ascetic Gnostic sect, was the son of 
a bishop of Sinope in Pontus. Being 
excommunicated by his father, on 
account of his heretical opinions, he 
went to Rome about 140 a.d. He 
made several anxious efforts to obtain 
a reconciliation with the Catholic 
Church. After his final excommuni- 
cation, ho associated himself with the 
Syrian Gnostic Cordon. The gospel of 
Christ, according to him, consisted in 
free love of the Good ; the Mosaic 
system, with its motives of rewards 
and punishments, was mere legality 
(Sec Gnostics). M. entirely rejected 
the Old Testament; and of the New 
Testament, all but a fow Epistles and 
the Gospel of St. Luke. 

Marcomanni, a powerful league of 
borderers belonging to the Germanic 
tribe, who dwelt between the Danube 
and the Rhine after Cresar’s death. 
Under their king, Marobodus, they 
made themselves masters of the king- 
dom of Bojenhcim, the present 
Bohemia. They subsequently made 
incursions into Roman territory dur- 
ing the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
until ISO A.D., when peace was pur- 
chased by Commodus. 

Marconi, Guglielmo (6. 1874), Hon. 
D.Sc„ Oxford; and Hon. LL.D., 
Glasgow, 1904; an electrical engineer, 
born at Bologna, Italy, on April 25 
(hismotherbeingan Irish woman), and 
married in 1905 to Beatrice O’Brien, 
daughter of the fourteenth Baron 
Inchiquin. He was educated first at 
Leghorn, Italy, under Professor Rosa, 
and then at Bologna University. 
Alter a series of experiments in wire- 
less telegraphy at Bologna, he con- 
ducted a successful^ test in England 


and formally inaugurated between 
Canada (Capo Breton) and England, 
when the Governor-General of Canada 
and Sr. AX. transmitted messages to 
King Edward VII. Communications 
were next established between Capo 
Cod, Massachusetts, and Cornwall. 
With the extension of M.’s system of 
wireless telegraphy to the ocean liners 
the first ocean daily newspaper, the 
Cunard Daily Bulletin, was inaugu- 
rated on R.M.S. Campania in 1904. 
His system is now used by Lloyds 
and the principal shipping companies 
in England and abroad, as well as 
being adopted by the British and 
Italian admiralties. The principal 
warships of these navies are now fully 
equipped, as well as ships of the 
mercantile marine. Public wireless 
services have been established be- 
tween Bari (Italy) and Antivari 
(Montenegro), and between England 
and America. M. has received many 
honours. In 1902 he was created by 
the King of Italy Commander of the 
Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
and received the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. He re- 
ceived the freedom of the city of 
Romo in 1903, and was decorated 
with the Order of St. Anne by the 
Tsar of Russia. In 1909 he was 
awarded half the Nobel Prize for 
Physics, Stockholm. 

Marco Polo, stc Poi.o, Marco. 

Marcq-en-Baroeul, a tn. in the dept, 
of Nord, France, 3 m. N. of Lille. 
Pop. 11,500. 

Marcus, Aurelius, see Aureuus, 
Marcus Antonius. 

Marcy, Mount, sec Adirondack 
Mts. 

Marczaly, a com. of Hungary, 98 m. 
S.W. of Budapest, near the E. shore 
of Lake Balaton. Pop. 44,000. 

Mardin, a tn. in the vilayet of 
Diarbekir, Asiatic Turkey, 54 m. 
S.E. of Diarbekir. It has a pictur- 
esque position on the side of a hill, 
and is the headquarters of an Ameri- 
can mission. Pop. 25,000. 

Mardonius (Gk. MapJonos), a Persian 
general, the son of Gobryas. He was 
sent by Darius in 492 B.c. to com- 
plete the settlement of Ionia, and to 
punish Eretria aud Athens for their 
share in the war, but being unfortun- 
ate enough to lose hi9 fleet off Alt. 
Athos and to suffer a defeat at the 
hands of the Brygians, he was com- 
1 to return to Asia, and was cen- 
by the king who doprived him 
! command. On the succession 
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of Xerxes In 485, however, he was 
again In favour, and was one of the 
chief Instigators of the expedition 
against Greece. After the defeat of 
Salamis ho persuaded Xerxes to re- 
turn home, and being left in com- 
mand of 300,000 men, sent a proposal 
to the Athenians to withdraw from 
the Greek confederacy, and on their 
refusal occupied the city and reduced 
it to ruins. He next marched against 
the Greek force which was collected 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, and follow- 
ing it to Plateea, was defeated and 
slain in 479 b.c. 

Mareb, a tn. of Yemen, Arabia. 
80 m. N.E. of Sana. It is a town of 
great antiquity, its original name 
being Saba. 

Maroe Loch, in Ross-shlre, Scot- 
land, a large and beautiful lake, 2i m. 
long by $ to 2 xn. broad. It is sur- 
rounded by gorgeous mountain 
scenery, and studded with islands. It 
is drained by the R. Ewe in Loch Ewe. 

Maremma, a marshy region of Cen- 
tral Italy, in the S. part of Tuscany, 
extending along the coast of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Formerly it was 
densely populated, but it is now 
practically all desert land. 

Marengo : 1. A vil. of Piedmont, 
Italy, situated about 2 m. S.E. of 
Alessandria. It was the scene of 
Napoleon's victory over the Austrians 
in 1800. 2. A tn. of Algeria, 38 m. 
W.S.W. of Algiers. Pop. (com.) 6000. 

Marennes, a seaport of France in 
the dept, of Charente-Inf6rieure,25m. 
S. of La Rochelle. It lias a large pro- 
duction of oysters, and 6alt-works. 
Pop. (com.) about G500. 

Marenzio, Luca (c. 1555-99), an 
Italian composer, born at Coccaglio, 
close to Brescia. He occupied for “ 
time the position of maestro to Cai 
dinal d’Este, after which he went t 
Poland and was employed by Sigis- 
mund III. About the year 1595, 
however, he returned to Rome and 
became organist at the pontifical 
chapel. His greatest successes in 
music were due to his having per- 
fected the madrigal. 

Marc otis. Lake, see BmivET-EL- 
JIaiuut. 

Mare’s-tail, or Ilippuris, a genus 
of glabrous aquatic herbs (order 
Haloragacere). The only British 
species, II. vulgaris, occurs in ditches 
and stagnant water, and has an un- 
branched jointed stem about 9 in. 
high, bearing whorls of six, eight, or 
ten linear leaves with hard tips. 
Minute inconspicuous flowers occur 
in tho axils of the upper leaves. Ms. 
are sometimes planted beside orna- 
mental waters. 

Marouil, Amaut do, see AJlNAUT DE 

Mareuil. 

Marey, Etienne Jules (1830-1904), a 


French physiologist, a native of 
Beaune, COte-d'Or. About 1SG9 ho 
became a professor of the College do 
France in Paris, and was also a mem- 
ber of the Institutand of the Academy 
of Medicine. He spent a great deal 
of his time on the study of physio- 
logical movements. Among his 
works are : Du mouvement dans les 
Fonclions dc la vie , 1S68 ; La ma- 
chine animate t locomotion terresfre cl 
adrienne, 1873 ; Physiologic du motive - 
merit le vol des Oiscaux, 1890. 

Margaree, a post vil. of Canada, 
Inverness co.. Cape Breton Is., 30 m. 
N.N.W. of Sydney. It is at the mouth 
of a harbour in Margaree R. in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Pop. 3000. 

Margaret, St. ( d . 1093), a Bister of 
Edgar Atheling. On the accession of 
William tho Conqueror to the English 
throne Edgar Atheling, his mother, 
and his 6isters Margaret and Chris- 
tina, went to Scotland, and M. be- 
came the wife of Malcolm III. of 
Scotland. She did much to reform tho 
manners and customs of the people, 
and was devoted to her husband in 
his work. Malcolm, enraged at tho 
seizure of Carlisle by the English, laid 
siege to Alnwick (1093), and was de- 
feated and slain. M. died when she 
heard the news of her husband’s 
death. 

Margaret (1353-1412), Queen of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and 
daughter of Voldemar IV. of Den- 
mark. At the age of ten she was 
married to King Haakon VI. of 
Norway, and on his death in 13S0 the 
whole of Norway was placed in her 
hands. Her son, Olaf, whose election 
as king of Denmark she had pro- 
cured, died seven years later, thus 

... .. t rc the throne to 

fter she defeated 
king, and ob- 
tained possession of the throne of 
Sweden. She combined Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway into one king- 
dom, and was called tho * Semiramis 

° f Margaret h ‘ of Anjou (1 430-82 j. 
daughter of Rcn6 the Good of 
Anjou, titular king of Naples, 
married to Henry VI. of England in 
1445. She becaino regent for her 
husband because of his imbecility, and 
her power being contested by tho 
Duke of York and claimant to the 
throne, led to tho Wars of tho Roses. 
Although successful at some of tho 
battles, she was in the end defeated 
at Tewkesbury and taken prisoner 
with her son, who was killed, M. her- 
self being imprisoned for four years. 
See Oman’s Political History of 
England (vol. Iv.), 190G. 

Margaret of Navarro (1492-1549) 
(also known ns Margaret of An- 
goultme), a sister of Francis I. of 
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Franco ; married to the Duke ot 
Alencon in 1509 and to Henry 
d’Alhert, titular king of Navarre, in 
1527. She never reigned at Navarre, 
but kept a court at Nfirae. She 
afforded protection to the Protestant 
reformers, and was a patroness of 
art and literature. A collection of her 
poems appeared in 1547. See Freer, 
Life of Marguerite d’AngoulCme, 1895. 

Margaret of Parma (1522-86), an 
illegitimate daughter of the Emperor 
Charles V., first married to Alexander, 
Duko of Florence (1533) and then to 
Ottavio Famese, Duke of Parma 
(1542). From 1559-67 she was regent 
of the Netherlands. 

Margaret of Scotland (e. 1425-45), 
eldest child of James X. of Scotland 
and wife of the Dauphin Loui 
wards Louis XI., whom she l 
at Tours in 1436. He dislik 
neglected her, and she dev 
good deal of her time to poetry, 
writing rondeaux, and such like. She 
is said to have been a pupil of Alain 
Chartier. See Jusserand’s English 
Essays from a French Pen, 1S98. 

Margaret of Valois (1553-1615), a 
daughter of Henry II. of France and 
Catherine of Medici, married in 1572 
to Henry of Navarre. On the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Henry fled from 
court and was not rejoined by his 
wile tor six years. Later, she again 
abandoned him, and was finally 
divorced in 1599. Her Memoirs were 
published in 1628. 

Margaretsville, a seaport tn. of 
Nova Scotia, on the Bay of Fundy, 
8 m. N.E. of Wiimot. Pop. 1500. 

Margaret Tudor (14S9 - 1541), a 
daughter of Henry VII., and wife of 
James IV. of Scotland, whom she 
married at Edinburgh in 1503, and 
the whole of her subsequent life was 
a series of political intrigues of one 
kind or another. Sho had three 
children by James, two sons, one of 
whom, later, became James V. of 
Scotland, and a daughter Margaret, 
mother of Lord Darnley. Her great- 
grandson, James VI. of Scotland, 
succeeded Elizabeth as James I. of 
England. 

Margario Acid, a fatty acid pre- 
pared artificially. Its formula is 
C 1( II,,,COOH. so that it stands be- 
tween palmitic and stearic acids in 
tho fatty acid series. The compound 
is not found in nature, but the name 
was formerly given to a substance 
which is now known to be a mixture 
of palmitio and steario acids. 

Margarine, artificial butter. There 
are various methods of preparing 
butter substitutes, though the initial 
stages are generally tho same. Beef 
suet of good quality is freed from 
membrane by melting out tho fat ; 
the addition of a quantity of sheep’s 


stomach finely cut up aids in separat- 
ing the fat from other tissue. The 
fat is allowed to cool to 24“ C. and is 
then subjected to considerable pres- 
sure, with the result that it separates 
Into solid stearin and liquid oleo- 
margarine. The latter cools to a mass, 
having many of the characteristics 
of butter, but it is usually mixed with 
peanut or other oils to effect a softer 
consistency and with anatto for pur- 
poses of colouring. Most of the M. 
manufactured is a wholesome and 
nutritious substitute for butter. See 
Adulteration. 

Margarita Island, in the Caribbean 
Sea, belonging to Venezuela, 45 m. 
long and from 5 to 20 m. broad. 
The name derived from the pearls 
' ' - ■ - antities. 

ous por- 
but the 
; maize, 

cotton, coffee, sugar, etc. It" was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1498. Cap. 
Asuncion. Pop. about 40,000. 

Margaritone d’Arezzo (c. 1215-92), 
a painter, sculptor, and architect, 
bom at D’Arezzo, celebrated in his 
day. The best known of his paintings 
is his ‘ Madonna, with Scenes from the 
Lives of the Saints ’ now in the 
National Gallery. He also painted 
a ' Coronation of the Virgin ' in the 
Liverpool Institute. See Vasari, 
Lives of the Painters. 

Margary, Augustus Raymond (1846- 
75), an Anglo-Indian traveller, son of 
an English officer, bom at Belganm, 
Bombay, and educated in France and 
at University College, London. In 
1867 he went to China as a student- 
interpreter and travelled across SAV. 
China to meet a Christian mission 
from Burma, being murdered by the 
Chinese at Manwciu on returning. 

Margate, a seaport and municipal 
bor., in the Isle of Thanet, Kent, a 
few miles from tho N. Foreland, and 
one ot the most popular seaside 
resorts of England, 74 m. E. by S. of 
London. It has bracing air, escellent 
sands, and bathing facilities, .and a 
fine pier and jetty. Pop. (1911) 
27,086. 

Margaux, a tn. of France in the 
dept, of Gironde, noted for its Medoc 
wines. Bordeaux is 15 m, N.W. 
Pop. 2000. 

Margay ( Fclis tigrina), a species of 
tiger-cat about the same size as the 
domestic cat, native of the forests of 
Brazil and Guiana. 

Marggrabowa, a tn. of E. Prussia, 
44 m. S.S.E. of Gumbinnen, on Lake 
Oletzko. Pop. 5366. 

Marggraf, Andreas Sigismund (1709- 
S2), a German chemist, bora at Berlin 
studied chemistry at Berlin and 
Strasshurg, and medicine at Halle. 
In 1738 he was elected to the Berlin 
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Academy ol Sciences, in 1760 being 
appointed director of the physics 
class. He is noted for his discovery 
of sugar in beetroot. His papers were 
collected into two volumes of 
Chymische Schriften (3 761-67). 

Margilan, or Marghilan, a tn. in 
Russian Central Asia, cap. of Fergana 
prov., 160 m. S.E. of Tashkcnd. It is 
in a healthy position, surrounded by 
’■ to local tradi- 
Alexander of 
■ industries are 
silkworm culture, and the manuf. of 
silk, woollen, and camel-wool cloths. 
Pop. 43,000. 

Margin: 1. In business generally. — 

(а) In a transaction in which money 

is advanced on security the difference 
between the amount advanced on the 
security and the market value of such 
security. As regards trustees mort- 
gaging the property of their bene- 
ficiaries the effect of the Trustee Act, 
1893, is that a trustee must not lend 
more than two-thirds of the sur- 
veyor’s valuation even if the surveyor 
advises that a greater proportion may 
be advanced. If he does he will be 
liable for any resulting loss ; but this 
statutory precaution relates not to the 
nature, but apparently only to the 
value of tho security, and hence a 
trusteo w' * . 

speculativ 

factory, o 

probably 1 ’ 

of the proportion to value advanced. 

(б) In banking practico tho M. de- 
pends on tho nature of the thing 
charged or pledged, but may bo said 
to fluctuate from 10 up to 25 per cent. 
(c) In ‘ cover ’ transactions (see 
Cover), or speculation upon Ms. 
through outsido stockbrokers, the 
speculator deposits a certain Si. or 
sum to cover prospective differences 
in price, which cover is said to run 
off if the difference turns out to be 
greater than ho anticipated. 

2. In economics. — In the Ricardian 
theory of rent that land which will 
just pay for cultivation if it be let at 
a nominal rent, is said to bo the M. 
of cultivation, and in tho absence of 
exceptional circumstances land below 
that M. cannot bo cultivated with 
profit. In regard to labour generally, 
there is a • final ’ or marginal dis- 
ability when tho increment of utility 
from tho given employment just 
balances tho increment of pain 
(Jevons). In other words if the 
physical and mental disadvantages 
just outweigh the reward, no one will 

be found 1 ' *’ ■ *- 

regards ■ 

used by . 1 ‘ 

grave’s ’ 

Economy, 1 

cured by a unit of money, or in 


simpler phraseology tho outlay be- 
yond which a consumer will not go. 

Margrave (Ger. Markgraf, count of 
the mark), formerly a governor en- 
trusted with the care of a ' mark,’ 
or frontier (margravate), who stood 
immediately under the king or em- 
peror ’ ' . ‘ 

as th 
12th 

and later a M. held tho samo rank 
as a prince of the empire. 

Marguerite, a general term for a 
number of daisy-like flowers. Tho 
common ox-eyedaisy ( Chrysanthemum 
leucanfficmum) and the grand ox-eye 
(C. uylinosum) are often so called: but 
the name specially applies to C. 
fmtesccns, the Paris daisy, with fine 
white or yellow flowers. The blue M. 
is Agathaa coelcstis. 

Marbeineko, Philipp Conrad (17S0- 
1846), a German theologian, born at 
Hildesheim, Hanover. Ho became 
university preacher at Erlangen ir 
1804, and professor in 1S06. He to 
also professor at Heidelberg in 1S07 
and professor and preacher at Berlii 1 
in 1811, where ho became acquainted 
with Hegel, Schleiermacher, and 
Neander. He represented orthodox 
Hegelianism, viz. pantheism mas 
querading ns Christianity, and wrote 
” " • ' ‘ ' ' • i ethics, and 

•orlcs include 
■ . ’ istlichen Dog- 

; Geschichti 

des V hr istlichen Moral; System dci 
Catholicisnnts; Geschichtc der Dent- 

* f I • - . O J... nit 


On his death she became regent foi 
their daughter, Isabella II. In IS 10 
she was forced to abdicate in con- 
sequence of Carllst disturbances, and 
fled to France, whero sho lived foi 
the greater part of her life. 

Maria Christina (b. 1S5S), consort 
of Alfonso XII. of Spain, and born ol 
the Austrian royal family. Sho acted 
as queen-regent during tho minority 
of her son, who became king under 
the title of Alfonso XIII. in 1902. 

Maria Louisa (1791-1847), daughter 
of Francis I. of Austria, and second 
wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, whom 
she married In 1810 on tho divorce of 
Josephine. She lmd ono son, called 
tho king of Rome, with whom she 
lived at SchOnbrun whilst XapoleoD 
was in exile. In 1814 she was ap- 
pointed ruler of tho duchies of Parian, 
Piacenza and Guustalla by tho Allies. 
See Life by Hclfcrt, 1S73; Mimoirts 
by Mine. Durand, 1885 ; and Carre- 
spondatice, 1887. 
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Mariana, Juan de (1536*16*23), a 
Spanish historian, bom in Talavera. 
He entered the order of Jesuits and 
subsequently taught in the schools of 
this order in Rome, Sicily, Paris, and 
Toledo. As a writer he appears to 
have incurred odium with different 
parties- His treatise, Dc Rege et 
Regis Institution?, was held to favour 
the doctrine of tyrannicide ; Dc Po?i- 
deribus et Mensuris was aimed at the 
malversations of the Duke of Lerma, 
this caused him to he imprisoned; 
De Mortc et Immortal) fate was cen- 
sured by the ecclesiastics; Historice 
de Rebus Ilispanicc (20 vols.), his 
masterpiece, was written in Latin 
(1592); a Spanish edition appeared 
in 1609. Consult Garzon’s El Padre 
Mariana, 1888. 

Marianna, an episcopal tn. of Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, 170 m. N.W. of Rio de 
Janeiro. Pop. 6000. 

Marianne Islands, see Ladrones. 

Mariano Comefiso, a com. in the 
prov. of Como, Italy, 8 m. S.E. of 
Como ; has an important silk in- 
dustry. Pop. 5126. 

Marianthus, a genus of shrubs 
(order Pittosporacere), sometimes 
grown on trellises in greenhouses. 
They bear showy panicles of red or 
greyish-blue flowers. 

Marianus Scotus : 1. (1028-82), Irish 
chronicler. He became a Benedictine 
monk, entered the monastery of St. 
Martin at Cologne in 1058, passing 
his later life at the abbeys of Fulda 
and of Mainz. He left a Chronicon 
Universale , first printed at Basle in 
1559. 2. (d. 1088) A famous copyist 
and abbot of St. Peter’s, Regensburg. 

Maria Theresa (1717-80), Empress 
of Germany, the daughter of the 
Emperor Karl VI., was bom at 
Vienna. By the Pragmatic Sanction 
(g.-u.) her father appointed her heir to 
Ms hereditary thrones. In 1736 she 
married Francis Stephen, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to whom she gave 
an equal share in the government 
when she became queen of Hungary, 
of Bohemia, and archduchess of 
Austria, on the death of her father, 
Oct. 21, 1710. Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Naples, and Sardinia, stirred 
up by France, put forward claims to 
portions of her dominions, chiefly 
founded on the extinction of the male 
line of the house of Hapsburg. The 
War of the Austrian Succession, after 
lasting more than seven years, ter- 
minated in her favour by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. She lost 
only Silesia and Glatz, and the 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla, whilst, on the other hand, 
her husband was elected emperor. 
During the time of peace, she made 
great financial reforms; agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce flour- 


ished, tho national revenues greatly 
increased, and the byrdens were 
diminished. She found in Kaunifcz 
(<Z.v.) a minister possessed of the wis- 
dom and energy requisite for the 
conduct of affairs, and in him she 
placed almost unlimited confidence. 
Tho Seven Years’ War ( q.v ,) between 
Austria and Prussia again reduced 
Austria to a state of great exhaustion. 
She joined with Russia and Prussia 
in the partition of a third part of 
Poland (1772). Galicia and Lotlo- 
meria were added to her dominions at 
this time. She also compelled the 
Porto to give up Bukowina to her 
(1777). The Bavarian War of Succes- 
sion ended in her acquisition of the 
Innthal, but led to the formation of 
the Fiirstenbund (q.a.). Consult Jf. F, 
Bright’s Maria Theresa , 1897. 

Mariazell, a tn. of Styria, Austria, 
60 m. S.W. of Vienna. Its shrine of 
the Virgin is the object of a popular 
pilgrimage. Near is a large iron 
foundry. Pop. 1500. 

Maribo, the chief tn. of the Isle of 
Laaland prov., Denmark, 15 m. N.W. 
of Nykjbbing. Pop. 3S74. 

Maribojo, or Maribojoc, a tn. on the 
island of Bohol, Philippine Islands ; 
exports tobacco and sugar. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Marica, a genus of perennials (order 
IridaceaD with showy but short-lived 
flowers, grown in stovehouses and 
greenhouses, in pots, or on rockeries. 

Marica, a tn. in the prov. of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, on the shore of a 
coastal lagoon, 21 m. E. of Rio de 
Janeiro ; has rice, maize, sugar, and 
manioc. Pop. 6000. 

Marie Antoinette, Josephe Jeanne 
(1755-93), wife of Louis XVI. of 
France. She was the fourth daughter 
of Maria Theresa and of the Emperor 
Francis I., and was born at Vienna. 
She married the Dauphin of France, 
afterwards King Louis XVI., in 1770. 
but her unconventional behaviour 
and her extravagance made her very 
unpopular. On tho accession of her 
husband to the throne (1774), her 
Austrian sympathies and her opposi- 
tion to the demands of the popular 
party increased her unpopularity. 
At the outbreak of tho Revolution 
she showed indomitable courage. She 
was hampered by her weak and 
vacillating husband, as well as by her 
own self-will and inability to under- 
stand tbe point of view of her 
enemies. She was guillotined on 
Oct. 16, 1793. See Madame Campan's 
M6moires, 1823 ; De Lescure’s La 
vraie Marie Antoinette, 1863 ; Lenofcre’s 
La capliviM et la mort de Marie 
Antoinette , 1897, and studies by 
Rocbeterie (ed. 1905), Tschudi (1902), 
Anna Bicknell (1898), Hilaire Belloc 
(1909), etc 
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Marie do France, a French poetess 
of the 12fch century. She translated 
Into French, from an English version, 
103 animal fables under the title 
Tsopel in octosyllabic couplets, -She 
dedicated them to * Count William,’ 
identified with William Longsword of 
Salisbury. Herother poems are twelve 
Breton Lais, also in octosyllabic 
verse, and a long poem on the purga- 
tory of St. Patrick. The Lais are 
delightfully fresh and graceful, the 
chief being Le Rossignol, Chivrefetrille, 
Eliduc, and Milun. The Best edition 
of the Lais is that of Karl Warnke 
(18S5), and of the lays and fables to- 
gether, Roquefort. \i vols., VSdOV See 
Eng. trans. by Edith Rickert (1901), 
and paraphrase of Mr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy (1S72). 

Marie de’ Medici (1573-1642), a 
daughter of Francis of Tuscany, and 
Queen-consort of France, bom at 
Florence. In 1600 she was married to 
Henry IV. of France, and her eldest 
son, later Louis XIII., was born in 
the following year. After Henry’s 
assassination in 1010, she became 
regent, and was entirely under tho in- 
fluence of her Italian favourites, 
Leonora Galigai and her husband, 
Concini, who was created Marquis 
d'Ancre, In 1614 she was compelled 
to buy tho submission of the dis- 
contented nobles, but in 1616 
Louis XIII., prompted by Richelieu, 
asserted himself, ordered tho assas- 
sination of the Concinis, and virtually 
Imprisoned the queen at Blois. In 
1619 she escaped and headed a new 
revolt, but was reconciled to her son 
through the mediation of Richelieu. 
Her attempts to displaco Richelieu led 
to her exile to CompK-gnc in 1630, 
whence she escaped to Brussels in 
1631, and later to Cologne. See Life 
by Miss J. S. H. Pardoe, 1S52 ; A. P. 
Lord, The Regency of Marie de' 
Mddicis, 1904 ; and L. Batiffol's La 
Vie inlime d’une reine de France (Eng. 
trans.), 190S. 

Mario Galante, one of the islands of 
the West Indies, belonging to tho 
French, 18 m. S.E. of Guadeloupe, 
being a dependency of the latter. Its 
chief productions arc coffee, cotton, 
and sugar. Its area is about 58 sq. m. 
and its chief tn. Grand-Bourg. Pop. 
15.000. 

Marienbad, a watering-place of 
Bohemia, Austria, 40 m. N.lV. of 
Pilsen. It hus a beautiful position 
among forest-clad hills, and possesses 
cold saline and chalybeate springe. It 
exports large quantities of salt. As 
a watering-place it dates from 1808. 
Pop. 6279. 

Marionberg, a tn. of Saxony, Ger- 
many, 17 m. S.S.E. of Chemnitz, and 
noted for its lace manufs. Silver is 
found hero. Pop. 7703. 


Marignac 

Marienburg, a tn. in W. Prussia, 
27 m. S.E. of Danzig. It was origin- 
ally the seat of the grand masters of 
the Teutonic knights. The manufs. 
include machinery and flour. Pop. 
14,025 

Mariendorf, a tn. in Brandenburg, 
Prussia, in the dist. of Potsdam, 4 in. 
S. of Berlin. Pop. 15,388 

Marienwerder, a tn. in tho prov, 
of W. Prussia, near the Vistula, 
45 m. S.S.E. of Danzig. It possesses 
an old cathedral. It was founded in 
1233 by the Teutonic Order of 
Knights It has sugar refineries, and 
manufs. machinery. Pop. 12,982. 

Marietta-. 1. The to. seat oi Wash- 
ington co., Ohio, U.S.A., on the Ohio 
R., 50 m. S.E. of Zanesville. It 
manufs. flour, furniture, and lumber- 
products, and produces coal, iron, 
and petroleum. Pop. (1910) 12,923. 
2. The co. seat of Cobb co., Georgia, 
U.S.A., IS m. N.W. of Atlanta. Tho 
people are engaged in the raising of 
stock and in various manufs. Pop. 
(1910) 5949. 

Mariotte, Francois Auguste For- 
dinand (1821-81), a French Egypto- 
logist, born at Boulogne. In 1839 ho 
was in England as a drawing master ; 
in 1841 he became professor at Ills 
old college at Boulogne. His connec- 
tion with Mestor I’Hote directed hla 
interest to Egyptology, and in 1S47 
ho published a Catalogue analytique 
of the Egyptian gallery at Boulogne. 
In 1849 he was assistant in tho 
Egyptian department of tho Louvre: 
in 1850 he went to Egypt in search of 
Coptio MSS. and discovered the 
Serapeum and tho catacombs of tho 
Apis bulls. In 1858 ho became kcoper 
of tho Egyptian monuments and de- 
voted liimsolf to arcbrcological ex- 
ploration of tho Nilo valley. Ho 
published : Le Serapeum de Memphis, 
1857 ; Dcndirah ; Abydos ; Karnak ; 
Dcir-el-Bahari, 1877 : Apcrcu de 
I'histoire d’Eggpte ; lliniraire de la 
Haute Enyple. 

Marigliano, a tn. of Cascrtn prov., 
Italy, 12 m. from Naples. It 1ms a 
castle. Marigiianclla village is 1 m. 
distant. Pop. (com.) 12,500. 

Marignac, 5o.ui Charles Galissard do 
(1 S 17 -94), a Swiss chemist: studied at- 
tho Ecolo Polytechniquo, Paris (183S) 
aud then at tho Ecolo dcs Mines 
(1837-39). Ho worked with Liebig at 
Giessen (1840), and then becaino pro- 
fessor at Genova Academy (1841-78). 
Ho discovered tho true naturo of 
ozone, and did much research work 
for determining tho atomio weights 
of tho various elements. M. paid 
much attention to ’ rnro earths,’ dis- 
covering ytterbla (1S7S), gadollnla, 
and samaria (1880). Ho settled tho 
question of tho composition of Elliclo 
acid (1858), and investigated tho 
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nature and process ot solution. See commissioned, has her complement ot 
Clove’s memorial lecture in Journal M. drafted into her. The uniform is 
of the London Chemical Society, 1895. red, with blue facings and white 
Marignano, see Melegnano. belts. On their colours, the men 

Marigold, a name for several proudly hear the word ‘ Gibraltar,’ in 
flowering plants. The French, African, the famous defence of which fortress 
and Mexican Ms. ( Tagetes ) are vain- they bore an heroic part. M. were 
able half-hardy garden plants. Seeds first established- as a nursery from 
arc usually sown under glass in whence to obtain Beamen to man the 
March and planted out at the end of fleet, by order in council of Oct. 16, 
May. The colours vary from pale 16G4. Their utility becoming con- 
lemon to brown, and bloom, all the spicuous, other regiments of marine 
summer if faded flowers are removed, forces were raised, so that by 1741 
See Calendula and Mabsh Mabi- there were 10,000 men, and in 1759 
GOLD. as many as 18,000 men. During the 

Mariinsk, or Marinsk. a dist. and great French war the number rose 
tn. of Tomsk gov., W. Siberia, Russia, above 30,000 men, but a great re- 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway. It is Auction took place after peace was 
a gold-mining centre. Pop. (town) concluded. The government of M. 
9500. rests solely with the Board of 

Marikanve, Lake, the largest arti- Admiralty, 
ficial expanse of water in India, Marinette, a co. and city of Wis- 
in N. Mysore. It is 35 sq. m. in cousin, U.S.A., co. seat of Marinette 
area, the water being used for irri- co., on the Menominee, 20 m. from 
gation and power plant, and was Oconto. Lumbering is the chief in- 
finished in 1908. dustry. There are paper, pulp, and 

Marin, a tn. of Pontovedra prov., flour mills, machine and agricultural 
Galicia, Spain, 5 m. S.W. of Ponte- implement works. Bridges connect 
vedra on a bay of the Atlantic. Pop. it with Menominee, Michigan. Pop. 
9000. (1910) 14,610. 

Marin, Le, a tn. on S. coast of Marti- Marinha-Grando, n tn. of Bstrema- 
nique, \V. Indies, 28 m. N.E. of Fort dura prov., Portugal, 5 m. from 
de France. The extinct volcano of Leiria, with noted glass manufs. It 
Marin is near. Pop. 5000. has a pine forest, ‘ Pinhal de Leiria.' 

Marinduque, an island ot the Pop. 5000. 

Philippines, S. of Luzon, N.E. of Marini (or Marino), Giovanni Bat- 
Mindoro. Boag (N.W.) is tho chief tista (Giambattista) (1569-1G25), an 
town. The port Marlanga is on the Italian poet of Naples, a friend of 

S.E. Rice, hemp, and cocoanuts are Tasso. He was founder of a some- 

produced. Pop. 50,000. what laboured and affected style. 

Marine Engine, see Steam Engine, marred by conceits and extravagant 
Marine Insurance, see Insurance, metaphors, to which the name ' Mari- 
Mariner’s Compass, see Compass. nismo ’ was given. His works were 
Marines are soldiers that serve on much admired by contemporaries 
board ships of war. The men are throughout Europe, and he received 
drilled in all respects as soldiers a pension from Marie de* Medici. His 
(light infantry), and therefore on collection of sonnets, MmioUide, was 
shore are simply ordinary land-forces, answered by the Mariniide of Mur- 
On board ship, they are trained to sea- tola. His works include Adona, 1023 ; 
men’s duties, but still preserving La Slrage dealt innocenli, 1633 ; 
their military organisation. Their Latlerc . . „ 1627. Ziardini edited 
ordinary functions are as sharp- his Opera, 1861. See Vita del Cavalier 
shooters in time of action, and at Marini by Baiacca (1G25), Chiaro 
othor times to furnish sentries for (1626), Loredano (1633), Camola 
guarding the stores, gangways, etc. (1633), Pojjpe (1771), Menghini(1888), 
They are useful as exercis" " ' ' ) ; Sismondi, Lit. of S. 

control over the less rigidly . tabbing. Lives of the 

.sailors; and having ahvay 831. 

and bayonets ready, they ’ ■ , of Italy, on the Alban 

, been instrumental in supp , 3.E. of Rome, in the 

, first outbreaks of mutiny. The Royal prov. of Rome; noted for wine. It 

our divisions was formerly a stronghold of the 

' of artillery. Orsini and of the Colonna (12th to 

rebased, but 15th century). Pop. 8000. 
mghout the Mario, Giuseppe, Cavaliere di Candia 
fficers corro- (c. 1810-83), an Italian singer, the 
-s of similar greatest operatic tenor of his time, 
ority ; as a For a short time he studied under 
between the Ponchard, Michelet , and Bordogni, 
i of infantry making his d6but at the Parts Opera 
• ; . p, on being in Robert le Viable, 1838, and appear- 
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lng in London (1839) in Lucrezia 
Borgia. He leit the opera V 
Thfeatre-Italien (1840), toi 
Russia (JS45-50), and in 1 
(1851). M. played in the operas of 
Rossini, P ”' " ” ' ' ' 

and wa s 
the most' 

M. sang t 

lie married (e. 1844), for many years. 
He retired from the stage in 18G7. Sec 
Raker, Biog. Bid. of Musicians ; 
Pearse and Herd, The Romance of a 
Great Singer, 1910. 

Mariolatry (Gb. Mapca and karpem, 
adoration), the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. This term is chiefly used by 
polemical writers as one of disap- 
proval, to express the veneration 
paid to the Virgin, and to statues and 
pictures of her in the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern churches. Controversi- 
alists declare that the supreme wor- 
ship of harpem is accorded to her, 
while ail devout Catholics maintain 
that it is only the highest veneration 
or ‘ hyperdulin ’ (imepSovhha.), and that 
prayers to her, such as the • Ave 
Maria ’ so constantly used, arc but 
petitions imploring her intercession 
with Christ for sinners. The invoca- 
tion of the Virgin and the Saints does 
not appear to havo been common in 
the earliest ages of Christianity, pos- 
sibly from fear of re-introducing poly- 
theistic notions among the recent 
converts from paganism. The epithet 
Otorowl (‘ Mother of God ’) was 
probably first applied to Maty by 
Alexandrian theologians in the 3rd 
century. Epiphanius in the 4th cen- 
tury writes against tho views of the 
Collyridians who worshipped Mary 
(see Haer., 79). Tho Nestorian move- 
ment was a protest against the title 
Qcotokos, which was, however, 
solemnly affirmed by the (Ecumenical 
Council of Ephesus (431). After this 
the full development of the system of 
M., so obnoxious to Protestant con- 
troversialists, 60 on followed. Under 
Pius IX. the ‘ Immaeluato Concep- 
tion ’ of Mary was declared to bo an 
article of faith (1854). Among the 
chief festivals in her honour observed 

by Catholics arc tho '7 

8), the Annunciation " 

Conception (Dec. 8), 

(Candlemas, Feb. 2), 

(Aug. 15), some datii ■ ' 
century. Tho Refom 
century protested against M., and it is 
condemned in the 22nd Article of the 
Church of England, and in tho West- 
minster Confession (cli. xxi. 2). See 
Northcote, Celebrated Sanctuaries of 
the Madonna, 18G8 ; Rudnlkl, Die 
bcriltmtcstcn Wallfahrtsorte der Erie, 
1S91 ; Pusey, Eirenicon: BourassO, 
Sumna Aurea de Laudibus Beaice 
Maria; Virpinis, 18GG. 


4 Mariotte 

Marion : 1. Cap. of Grant co., 

" S.A., 57 m. N.N.E. of 
in Marion co. Natural 
are found. There are 
machine shops, and manufs. of iron, 
iaper, and rubber. Pop. (1910) 
2. Cap. of Marion co., Ohio, 
■ . ' , 45 m. N.W. of Columbus. It 

•aiiway centre and manufs. 
shovels, engines, farming implements, 
blinds, etc. Its lime and stone in- 
dustries are noted. Pop. (1910) 
18,232. 3. Cap. of Williamson co„ 

Illinois, U.S.A., 92 m. from St. Louis, 
Missouri. Pop. (1910) 7093. 

Marionettes, little jointed puppets 
of wood or cardboard, representing 
men and women, and moved by 
means of cords or springs by a con- 
cealed agent. They are exhibited In 
what are called marionette theatres, 
tho exhibiter varying his voice, so 
that a sort of dramatio performance is 
accomplished. This entertainment 
was known to the Greeks, and from 
them passed to tho Romans. In 
modem times, it has chiefly prevailed 
in France and Italy, and has there 
reached a very respectablo degree of 
artistic perfection. 

Mariotte, Edmo (c. 1620-84), a 
French mathematician and physicist, 
of whose life little is known. Ho was 
boro in Burgundy, was a priest by 
profession, and resided in early life 
at Dijon. He was one of tho earliest 
French experimental philosophers, 
and a member of the Acndfmio des 
Sciences (founded 1GGG). His chief 
work, De la Nature de VAir (1G79) 
contains a statement of ‘ Boylo’s 
law ’ of gases, known in Franco na 
■ Mariotte’s law.’ He was noted for 
his discoveries In hydrodynamics. 
Traili du mouvement dcs caux . . . 
appeared In 1G8G. His Collected 
Works were published in 1717 and 
1740. See Condorcet, Elopes dcs 
Acadimicicns. The principal re- 
sults by which the nnmo of M. is 
known to a reader of modem works 
are tho following : 1. I-Ic was the dis- 
coverer of that law of clastic fiuids 
which now goes by his name ; that is, 
of tho elastic forco being exactly in 
erso proportion of tho space 
given mass of fluid occupies, 
to such alterations ns differ- 
’ temperature may require, the 
' ■ derived from this law is now 
. ' tho fundamental parts of 

aerostatics. 2. He discovered that nir, 
and air in n state of coudeusation, 
exists in liquids, 3. Ho found that the 
part of the retina in which it meets 
tho optic nerve Is not capable of con- 
voying tho impression of eight. 
Among minor matters wo may men- 
tion tho now common guinea ana 
feather experiment, which ho first 
made with the air-pump. 
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Mariposa (Sp,, butterfly), a co. of while the office of marischal fell into 
Central California, U.S.A., containing abeyance (1716), He escaped to the 
the Yosemite valley and the Mam- Continent, and finally served under 
moth Tree Grove with its famous Frederick the Great. See Buchan, 
sequoias (<S. gigantea ). The Sierra -4nc£en< and Noble Family of Keith, 
Nevada borders it on the N.E. Mi ’ ~ Peerage , ii.; 

gold is produced. Cap. Maripc ■ ‘ of Eminent 

137 m. from San Francisco. P . Eloge dc 

(1910) 5007. ... 

Mariquina, a pueblo of Luzon Is., Maritime Alps, a div. of the Western 

~ '7 .of Manila, on a Alps on the frontiers of France and 

a it has sugar mills Italy, extending from the Col dl 

Pop. 10,000. Tenda (N.W. of the Gulf of Genoa), 

Maris, the name of a family of N.W. to the Col de 1’ Argent! ere and 
Dutch painters of the 19th century. Alps of Dauphind. E. and N.E. come 
Of the three brothers, Matthijs (b. the Cottian and Ligurian Alps. 
1S35), Jakob (1837-99), and Willem Among the chief peaks are: Punta 
(1843-1910), Jakob is perhaps the dell’ Argentera (10,79-1 ft.), Cima del 
most famous. Matthijs studied at the Gelas (10.2S6 ft.), Monte Matto 
academies of the Hague and Ant- (10,128 ft.), Mont Pelat (10,017 ft.), 
werp, and in Paris after 1869. His Mont Clapier (9994 ft.), Mont Tini- 
works are remarkable for tender bras (994S ft.), Mont Enchastraye 
colouring and poetic feeling, and (9695 ft.), Monte Bego (9426 ft.), 
include, * Souvenir d 'Amsterdam/ The chief passes include the Passo 
4 The Little Daughter of the Artist- del Pagarin (Y6subie valley to 
Swan,* 4 A Fairy Tale,* 4 Madchen Valdieri), Col della Cirlegia, Col de 
mit Tauben,* 4 Hausliche Geschafte.* Pourriac (Tin6e valley to Argentera), 
Jakob is especially noted as a land- Col della Lombarda (Tin6e valley to 
scape painter of water, clouds, and Yinadio), Col de la Cayolle (Var 
misty skies. He was a pupil of De valley to Barcelonnette, carriage 
Keyser and Yan Lerius at Antwerp, road), Col del Sabbiono (Tenda to 
and then of H6bert in Paris (1806-71). Yaldieri). See Ball, Alpine Guide, 
His works include: 4 Hollandische 1898; Gamier, M&noire sur les Alpes- 
Stadtansicht,* 187 S, * AmMeeresufer,* Maritimes, 1888; Conway, The Alps 
4 Souvenir of Dordrecht,* 4 Grey from End to End , 1895. For the dept. 
Tower, old Amsterdam,’ 4 The sea- of France,see under Alpes-Makitimes. 
weed Gatherers,* 4 The Baby and the Maritime Province ( Primorskaya 
Kitten,* 1877, 4 A Village Scene.' -See Oblasty), a large prov. of Asiatic 
Jan Yeth in Once Kunst, 1902; de Russia, extending along the Siberian 
Bock, Leben , 1904. Willem preferred coast of the Pacific from Korea to the 
the bright, cheerful aspects of nature. Arctic Ocean, including Kamtchatka 
His works include : 4 Watende Kilhe,* and small islands off the coast. It is 
4 Enten,* * Ein Sommertag.* In- bounded on the W. by the Stanovoi 
fluenced by the Barblzon school, they Mts., the Amur province, and Chinese 
in their turn influenced the growth of Manchuria. The Amur and the 
the Glasgow school. See Zilcken, Anadyr are the chief rivers. The sur- 
Peintres hollandais modemes, 1893; face is mountainous, and covered 
Roose's Dutch Painters of the 19ih with forest or tundra in the N. 
Century, 1S99. The inhabitants include Chukches, 

Marischal, Earl, a title created by Koriaks, Tunguses, Yalcuts, Russians, 
James II. of Scotland (c. 1458), and and half-breeds. The climate is 
bestowed on Sir William Keith. The severe. Furs (chiefly sables) and fish 
Keith family since the time of David abound. Coal is found, and gold on 
I. had possessed part of Keith in E. the Amgun R. Stag’s horns, seaweed, 
Lothian. From the early 17th cen- and mushroomB are exported. A rail- 
tury the office of Great Marischal be- way runs from Khabarovsk (cap.) to 
came hereditary in this family, being Grafskaya and Vladivostok (cap. of 
conferred as an honour by Bruce for S. Usuri dist.), the most important 
their services from Bannockburn town. Area 720,000 sq. in. Pop. 
(1314) onwards. George , fifth Earl 270.000. * . 

(c. 1553-1623), founded Marischal Marifza (ancient Hebms), chief riv. 

College, Aberdeen (1593k William, of European Turkey, rising on the 

seventh Earl (c. 1617-61), became head slop * 4 ' ^ - 

of the Northern Covenanters. He Mts *■ 

supported Charles II. (1650), but was E. ’ 

taken prisoner at Alyth (1651). On Adr 

the Restoration (1660) ho became nea' 

keeper of the Great Seal. George , nav 

tenth Earl (c. 1693-1778), fought for nop 

the Pretender at Sheriffmuir (1715). ban 

and was in consequence attainted, Serbs. 
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Mariupol, a seaport ot Ekaterino- 
slav gov., S. Russia, on the N. coast 
ol the Sea ol Azov, 63 m. S.W. ot 
Taganrog. It has considerable coast- 
ing trade, and exports com and other 
cereals, coal, steel, etc. There are 
flour mills, foundries, and tanneries. 
Pop. about 40,000. 

Marius, Gaius (157-86 B.C.), a 
Roman general, horn near Arpinum, 
of humble origin, and was brought up 
to despise the new Greek culture then 
becoming so fashionable in Rome. 
He possessed the stem and severe 
virtues of an ancient Roman, and at 
first ho was characterised by great 
integrity and industry, but living in 
a licentious age his virtues soon de- 
generated into vices, and being with- 
out the tempering influence of litera- 
ture and art, his sternness produced 
cruelty, and his love of country be- 
came love of self. He saw his first 
service in Spain (134) under the great 
Scipio Africanus, who raised him to 
the rank of an officer, and in 119 n.c. 
was elected tribune, becoming praetor 
In 115, in which capacity he subdued 
Further Spain. He distinguished him- 
self in the war with Jugurtha, 109-106, 
and was elected consul for the first 
time in 107 (a great honour for a 
novus homo), finally with Sulla 
bringing the war to a close. He was 
next appointed to the chief command 
against tho Cimbri and Teutones, and 
defeated tho invaders at Aquro 
Sextito (102), and near Verccllro on 
the Raudian plain (101), becoming 
consul for tho fifth timo tho same 
year. In 100 he was again consul, but 
he had secured his election by means 
of tho demagogues, Saturnlnus and 
Glaucia, and so had alienated the 
plebs. In consequence of this he went 
to Asia, but returned to take part in 
tho Social War of 90, and when Sulla 
was appointed chief In command 
against Mithridates In 88, succeeded 
in getting it transferred to himself. 
This led to an open mpturo between 
the two generals which resulted In 
Sulla defeating M., who fled to tho 
marshes of Minturlnre. He subse- 
quently wont to Carthage, and return- 
ing to Romo in Sulla's abscnco was 
n seventh time elected consul, but 
died three weeks afterwards. M. was 

Marivaux, Pierre Carlot do Cham- 
blain do (1688-1703), a Froneh writer, 
born at Paris. Ho began his literary 
work by a parody on Homer, but 
soon turned his attention to comedy 
and tho novel. His work is charac- 
terised by its verbal affectation, after- 
wards known as ‘ Morivaudagc,’ and 
by its analysis of character. His 
works Include : Marianne (Ills most 
famous novel). 1736-41 ; Les Fausses- 
confidence, 1733; See Gaston Des- 
clmmp'a Marivaux, 1897. 


Marjohn.JeanN. (1780-1850) French 
surgeon. Pub. Manuel d’Analomie. 

Marjoram (Origanum), a genus of 
aromatic herbs. The leaves of sweet 
M. (O majorana) are used for season- 
ing. Oil of M. is used in farriery, and 
a dyo is also obtained from the plant. 

Mark, a German geographical term, 
signified primarily the mark of a 
country’s limits (the march); nnd 
hence was applied as a designation o( 
the border countries or districts of the 
German empire, conquered from the 
Slavonians, Hungarians, Wendes, 
and other neighbouringnations. Thus, 
wo read of tho Ms. of Austria, of 
Northern Saxony or Brandenburg, 
Lausatia, Slesvig, Moravia, Steier- 
mark, eto. The governors entrusted 
with the charge of these border dis- 
tricts, or marks , were called mark- 
grafs, corresponding to the English 
and Scottish Wardens of the Marches 
( see Marquis). Its chief modem use 
is as the name of a silver coin of 
Germany containing 100 pfennlge. 
Originally it was a measure of weight 
(chiefly for gold and silver) used 
throughout W. Europe, and equal to 
about 8 oz. In 1194, after tho Con- 
quest, a mark represented in England 
160d. (20d. to 1 oz.), or 13s. 4d, 5 ot 
Cl. In Scotland it only bad of the 
English value. Ms. wero first issued 
in Germany about 1875. Thero arc 
gold 5, 10, and 20 mark pieces. Tho 
silver M. (1 thaler) Is equivalent to 
Hid. (English), or 24 cents (Ameri- 
can), and weighs 77TG grs. Troy. 
See Du Cange, Gloss. Lot., 1678, under 
‘ Marca.’ 

Mark, or John Mark, the traditional 
author of the second gospel, is men- 
tioned many times In the N.T., though 
nowhere by name In tho Gospels. Ho 
Is Rfioken of in Coll. iv. 10 as tho 
cousin (oivnfnos) of Bamabns. His 
mother Mary (Acts xii. 12) seems to 
have been a woman of some position 
whoso houso was a frequent resort of 
the Christians of Jerusalem. He 
accompanied Paul and Barnabas on 
their return from the visit to Judaea 
(Arts xii. 25), nnd later set out with 
them on the first missionary journo}". 
On their arrival ot Pergain Pamphylia 
ho left thorn for somo unexplained 
reason, nnd tills defection later 
caused a sharp dispute between Paul 
and Barnabas which led to their 
taking different roads. Wo next read 
of M. as reconciled to Paul, nnd as 
being with him at Rome (Coll. iv. 10, 
Phil. 24). Eater ho seems to have 
visited Asia (2 Tim iv. 11). Tradition 
makes him tho founder of tho church 
in Alexandria, and later legend 
weaves many elaborate myths around 
his name. 

Mark, The Gospel nooording to St., 
tho second book of tho N.T., is non 1 
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almost universally regarded by critics early times the right to establish a M. 
as the first of the gospels to be con- anywhere belonged to the orown. and 
signed to writing. Ecclesiastical the illegal assumption of M. rights 
tradition has held that St. Mark was was cheeked by Edward I.’s • Quo 
its author, in accordance with the Warranto ’ Inquiries. The word was 
testimony of Papins (2nd century), not commonly used in England before 
who says that St. Mark was the the 12tb century. In the middle a gas 
• interpreter ’ of St. Peter, and that the term included weekly and semi- 
lie wrote Ms gospel at Rome from in- weekly Ms., and the annual mart or 
formation derived from the apostle. 1 fair." The London Stock Exchange 
In the last century the Tubingen with its numerous subdivisions 
school entirely reversed the tradi- (consols, foreign stock, mining, etc.) 
tional view, and pluccd the second is an example of a highly organised 
gospel later than the other two syn- M. Owing to modern facilities of 
optic narratives, lidding it to he an intercommunication there is little 
adaptation of these two works in- variation in tho price of a given corn- 
tended to remove all that could ofi'end modity at different places. See 

cither of the two great parties of the Elton and Costelloe, Report for (he 

Early Church which the Tfibingen ' ■" market Riohts, 

sohool postulated. This view may . Life, ii.. 1894; 

now. be said to be entirely abandoned, . 1 litical Economy, 

and it may be considered as an eh. iv., i o < ... , . dev, Economic 

ascertained fact of criticism that St. History, i., 1894; Ellis, Rationale of 
Mark’s Gospel was used by St. Luke Market Fluctuations, 1879: Emery, 
and the author of tho first gospel. Speculation in . . . V.S., 1S96; 
Harnack dates it betweeD 65 and 70 Cournot, Rerlicrches . . ., 1838. 

A.D., so that the date offers no diffl- Market Bosworth, see BoswonTH. 
oulty to accepting the traditional Market Deeping, a market tu. of 
authorship, strengthened as its claim Lincolnshire, England, on tho Wel- 
ts by internal evidence. St. Mark’s land, 7 m. E. by N. of Stamford. 
Gospel is characterised by great vivid- Pop. (1911) 1300. 
ness of narrative, and a wealth of Market Drayton, or Drayton-in- 
lneidental detail. There is no attempt Hales, a market tn. of Shropshire, 
at a literary style, effect being gained England, on tho Shropshire Union 
mainly by tho repetition of words and Canal. It is an old town, and is in 
ideas. Either St. Mark’s gospel or an tho centre of an agricultural region, 
earlier form of it was used in the com- Pop. (1911) 2800. 

pilation of both the other synoptic Mark . 77 ° -"sr. and 

gospels. See Swete’s Commentary on market lgiand, 

SI. Mark, 1902; Menzics, The Earliest on the’ Union 

Gospel, 1901; and article in Hastings’ Canal, ’ 1 er. It 

Diet, of the Bible, where full biblio- is a much frequented hunting centre, 
graphy is given. Corsets, patent foods, rubber goods, 

Mark Antony, see Antonios, and brushes are among its mannfs. 
Marcos. It has an old Gothic church. Pop. 

Markby, Sir William (&. 1829), an (with Bowden) (191 J ) SS53. 

English jurist, was educated at King Market Overt, The legal term 
Edward’s School, Bury St. Edmunds, M. O. or ’ open market ’ is used in 
and Merton College, Oxford. Ho was reference to tho acquisition of a good 
called to the bar in 1856; was judge title by the purchaser of goods where 
of the High Court, Calcutta, 1866-78; tho seller’s title was defective. The 
and reader in Indian Law at Oxford, general rule is that the owner or his 
1878-1900. He also did some work agent alone oan sell so as to confer 
in tho W. Indies. Tho most important ownership, but among the various 
of his publications are: Lectures on exceptions to this rule is the statu- 
Indian Imw, and Elements of Law tory provision (Sale of Goods Act, 
considered with Reference to General 1S93, founded on tho common law) 
Principles of Jurisprudence. He has that where goods are sold in M. O., 
written for law magazines. according to the usage of tho partl- 

Markot (from Lat. mereatus, trade), cular market, the buyer acquires a 
This word is used either of the fixed good title to the goods provided he 
place to winch purchaser:; and retail buys in good faith and without not.ioo 
merchants resort for purposes of buy- of any defect or want of title on the 
ing and selling (such as Coveut part of the seller. As a fact, tho buyer 
Garden M. for fruit and flowers, has no great protection, because : 
Leadouhail M. for meat and poultry, (1) If the owner of stolen goods 
In London), or of a body of people secures the conviction of the thief 
met together for commercial trans- he gets his goods hack again ; and 
actions, such as tho sale of provisions, (2) although anciently, when shops 
live stock, etc., exposed in public, were very few, the general practice 
often at a fixed time and plaoe. Erom was to sell and buy in markets and 
IX . D 
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fairs, the almost universal rule at the 
present day is to buy in shops, and 
markets and fairs (apparently the 
Act includes ‘ fairs ’ or * markets ’) 
are now more or less the survivals of 
a bygone age. In the City of London, 
however, every shop which is open 
to the public between sunrise and 
sunset on all week days is, by cus- 
tomary law, M. O. (The Shops Act, 
1912, in no way aiTects this custom, 
and a city shop is still SI. O. though 
it must close long before sunset on 
ono day in the week.) But city shops 
are only SI. O. for such goods as the 
shop-keeper proposes to deal in; nor 
(apparently) does the custom apply 
where the shop-keeper is himself the 
buyer. Outside the city, certain days 
are set apart by grant, prescription, 
length of time, or custom in which 
at the particular town or village 
SI. O. is held. The protection extends 
only to goods vendible in the market. 
The transaction, to be protected, must 
have begun and ended in SI. 0. ; e.g. 
sale in a private room, or sale hy 
sample where the bulk of the goods is 
transferred otherwise than openly, do 
not constitute sale in SI. O. Again, 
in markets in which tolls aro payable, 
the buyer to be protected must pay 
tho tolls due upon the sale. The 
doctrine of SI. O., as applied to the 
sale of horses, is subject to the duo 
carrying out of the old formalities 
prescribed by Acts passed in the 16th 
century. See Pease and Chetty, The 
Law Relating to Markets and Fairs. 

Market Rasen, a market tn. of Lin- 
colnshire, England, 13 m. N.E. of 
Lincoln. Pop. (1911) 2296. 

Markets, see Fair. 

Market Weighton, a market tn. in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, 19 m. E.S.E. of York. Pop. 
(1911) 4383. 

Markfield, a par. in the co. of 
Leicestershire, England, situated 
about 7 m. W.N.W. of Leicester. 
Pop. about 1500. 

Markham, Mrs. (1780-1837), pseu- 
donym of Elizabeth Penrose, daughter 
of Cartwright (1743-1823), inventor 
of the power-loom ; married to the 
Rev. John Penrose in 1804. She is 
noted as a writer of history and other 
books for the young. The best known 
are : A History of England . . .,1823; 
A History of France, 1828. Other 
works include : Amusements of Wes- 
temheath, or. Moral Stories for 
Children, 1824 ; A Visit to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, 1829 ; Sermons for 
Children, 1837. See Smiles, A Pub- 
lisher and his Friends, 1891 ; Boase 
and Courtney, Bibliotheca Comu- 
biensis, 1874-82. 

Markham, Admiral Sir Albert 
Hastings (b. 1841), a British admiral; 
entered tho navy in 185G and retired 


in 1906. He helpod to suppress the 
Taiping rebellion in China (1861-62), 
then served on Mediterranean and 
Australian stations, and helped to 
put down ‘ labour traffic ’ in tho 
South Sea Is. He commanded tho 
Alert In the Arctic expedition (1875- 
76). M. was captain of the torpedo 
school at Portsmouth (1883-86), and 
commander-in-chief at the Nore 
(1901 - 4). He explored Hudson 
Bay and other parts near. His worts 
include : Cruise of the ' Rosario,’ 

1873 ; The Great Frozen Sea, 1877 ; 
Northward Ho ! 1878 ; Life of J. 
Davis, 1882 ; Life of Sir J. Franklin, 
1890 ; and contributions to various 
journals. 

Markham, Sir Clements Robert 
(6. 1830), an English traveller and 
geographer, educated at Cheam and 
Westminster. He svas in the navy 
(1844-52), and served in tho Arctic 
expedition (1850-51). He introduced 
quinine-yielding cinchona trees from 
Peru to British India (1859-02). M. 
was geographer to the Abyssinian 
expedition, became assistant-secre- 
tary to tho India Office (1SG7-77), 
secretary to tho Royal Geographical 
Society (1S63-8S), president (1S93- 
1905), and secretary to the Hakluyt 
Society (1858-87). Among his works 
are: Lives of Lord Fairfax (1S70), 
Columbus, John Davis, Major Ren- 
nel). Admiral J. Markham, R. Hak- 
luyt (1896), Sir L. M’Clintock (1909) ; 
Travels in Peru and India, 1862 ; 
Memoir cm the Indian Surreys, 1871 ; 
The Threshold of the Unknown Region, 

1874 ; Life of Richard III., 1906; 
Quichua Dictionary, 190S ; and The 
Incas of Peru, 1910. 

Markham, Gervase (Jervis) (c. 1568- 
1637), an English soldier and mis- 
cellaneous writer. During the Civil 
War he served in the Royalist army. 
Ho wrote the tragedy Herod and 
Anti-pater; Sir R. Grinvile, 1595 ; The 
Poem of Poems . . .; Cavelarice . . ., 
1607 ; Hunger’s Prevention, 1621 : 
and various works on sport- See 
Baker’s Riog. Dram. ; Brydges, 
Censura Literaria, ii. 

Markinch, a burgh in the co. of Fife- 
Ehire, Scotland, 11 m. S.W. of Cupar. 
Tho chief industries are bleaching 
and the manuf. of paper. Pop. 
(1911) 1641. 

Marking Ink, see Ink. 

Markirch (Fr. Sie - Marie • aux ■ 
Mines), a tn. iu Upper Alsace, 
Germany, near tho Leber. There 
Is some mining carried on hero, hut 
tho chief trade of tho place is that 
done in textile fabrics. Pop. 11,778. 

Markneukirchen, a tn. of Saxony, 
Germany, 28 m. S.S.W. of Zwickau. 
It is chiefly engaged In the manuf. of 
musical instruments. Pop. 8962. 

Markovka, a tn. in tho gov. of 
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Kharkov, Russia, 150 m. E.S.E. o£ 
Kharkov. Pop. 8000. 

Markranstadt, a tn. oi Saxony, 
Germany, 7 m. C.W. of Leipzig. 
Pop. 8259. 

Mark System. The name applies to 
tlio agrarian polity, common to all 
ancient Teutonic races, by which the 
whole arable land of the community 
or settlement was annually or tri- 
cnnially allotted among the freemen, 
to he held till the time came for it to 
Uo fallow, while the pasture land was 
both held and U6ed in common. The 
M. S. as described in Tacitus is 
evidently a sign of the transition be- 
tween the nomadio and agricultural 
condition of tribes, or between a 
genuine community of land tenure, 
and an inchoate system of private 
ownership (Gcllroy, Rome el les 
llarbares). The term ‘ mark ’ (in 
Tacitus vicus) in this context meant 
community, but its primary meaning 
‘ boundary ’ points to the salient 
feature of the M. S. as described by 
Tacitus, namely the fact that the 
tribal habitations and fields were, for 
purposes of defence, bounded by huge 
unoccupied stretches of wasto land or 
■ marches.' Despite much contro- 
versy it seems probable that the 
M. S. preceded the feudal system, 
which everywhere reduced tho free- 
man to a condition of serfdom or 
villcinago. In England, at any rate, 
the M. S. failed to take root with the 
migration of the Saxons ( see Tenure). 
For the social, political, and Judicial 
aspect of tho M. S., see Kemble, 
Saxons in England; Stubbs, Const. 
Hist., vol. i. ; G. L. von Maurer, 
Geschichle dcr Markcn-verfassung , 
Corf- Hof- Stiidte-verfassung, and also 
bis Einleitung (new cd. 189 6 ) ; Schmid , 
Ocsetze der Angel-Sachsen ; Maine’s 
Village Communities. 

Marktredwitz, a tn. in Upper 
Franconia, Bavaria, 23 m. E. of Bay- 
reuth. Pop. 663G. 

Mark Twain, see Clemens, Samuel 
Langhorne. 

Marl, a loose appellation for all 
compounds of clay and carbonate of 
lime, which are soft and friable. 
Shell M. is a soft, white, crumbling 
deposit formed on tho bottom of 
lakes and ponds by the accumulation 
of tho remains of mollusca, ento- 
roostraea, and partly of fresh-water 
algie. When such calcareous deposits 
become compact stone, they form 
what are known as ' fresh-water * or 
‘ lacustrine ’ limestones, which are 
generally white or pale coloured, 
smooth in texture, rarely splinters', 
and which break with a slightly con- 
choidal fracture. 

Marlboro, a city in Middlesex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 25 m. W. of 
Boston. This city, which has several 


public buildings, carries on a con- 
siderable trade in boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 14,579. 

Marlborough : 1. A tn. In the co. 
of Wiltshire, England, 26 m. N.E. 
of Salisbury. It is an old town 
with interesting buildings, and its 
college was incorporated in 1845. It 
was here that Henry III. held tho 
parliament which enacted the 
‘Statutes of Marlbridge.’ Pop. (1911) 
4401. 2. A dist. in South Island, New 
Zealand, having an area of 4752 
sq. m. The chief minerals found are 
gold, coal, and copper. Pop. 15,000. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, first 
Duke of (1650-1722), a soldier, was 
educated at St. Paul's School, and 
was for a while page to James, Duke 
of York. He entered the army in 
1667 as ensign in the foot-guards, 
and, after serving at Tangiers, was 
promoted captain (1672). In 1678 he 
became colonel, and in tho samo year 
married Sarah Jennings (1060-1744), 
maid of honour to Princess Anne, 
over whom she had great influence. 
He was created Baron Churchill In 
16S2, and three years later took an 
active part in suppressing Mon- 
mouth’s insurrection. For this service 
ho was made major-general. He 
vowed fidelity to James II., and at 
the same timo promised William of 
Orange to support him. When Wil- 
liam landed, Churchill joined him. 
Ho was given an earldom in 1689, and 
after serving in Flanders, was in 1690 
appointed commander-in-chief. On 
the accession of Anne he was made 
captain-general of tho forces and 
master-general of the ordnance ; and, 
on the declaration of war against 
France, commanded the forces in 
Holland. After tho successful cam- 
paign of 1702, he was created duke. 
In the field he was almost invariably 
successful, and among his great vic- 
tories were Ramillies (1706), Oude- 
narde (1708), and Malplaquet (1709). 
In the meantime his influence at 
home was steadily waning, partly 
owing to changes in tho political 
atmosphere and partly owing to the 
imperious behaviour of the Duchess 
of Marlborough towards tho Queen, 
who in 1710 dismissed her from her 
service. Peace was declared In 1711, 
and Marlborough, returning to Eng- 
land, was accused of malversation, 
and dismissed from all his offices. Tho 
charges of peculation were, however, 
not proceeded with. He went abroad 
during the following year, and took 
an active part In securing tho Hano- 
verian succession. After the accession 
of Georgo I. he was reinstated as 
captain-general and master of the 
ordnance, which offices he held until 
his health gave way in 1716. A great 
and brilliant soldier, he was a 
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thoroughly unscrupulous man. He 
played always for his own hand, and 
never hesitated to be treacherous if 
he saw that treachery was to liia in- 
terest. He coquetted with both sides, 
and both sides coquetted with him, 
but no one who knew liim ever 
trusted liim, not even William III. nor 
George I. The standard biography 
of the Duke is by Coxo (1818-19). 

Marlino-spike (from marline, a 
small line of two strands for seizings, 
etc.), a wire pin used on board ship 
for unravelling the strands of a rope 
and as a lover In tying knots, etc. 

Marlitt, E. (1825-87), the pseudo- 
nym of Eugenio John, a German 
novelist. She was for a time on the 
operatic stage, but became deaf and 
retired. After 1863 she wrote many 
romances and novels. Including Die 
sncolf Aposlcl, 1865; Goldelsc ; Blau- 
bart; Das Geheimnis dcr alien Mam- 
sell, 1868; ThiXringer Erziihlungen, 
1869; Heidcprincesschcn. 1872; Die 

medic Frau, * r “ ' ' 

1879. The 
journal Die ‘ 

m cltcn Romans und Novellen appeared 
1888-90. 

Marlow, or Great Marlow, a tn. in 
Buckinghamshire, England, on the 
Thames, 5 m. N.W. of Maidenhead. 
The river is crossed hero by an iron 
suspension bridge. The chief manufs. 
are paper and lace. Fop. (1911) 
46S3. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93), a 
dramatist and poet, was the son 
of a shoemaker, and was educated 
at King’s School, Canterbury, and 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 
Presently he joined the Earl of Not- 
tingham’s theatrical company, by 
which most of his plays wero pro- 
duced. Ho wrote about 1587 thegreat 
blank verso tragedy, Tamlnirlaine, 
and followed this with Dr. Faustus, 
The Jew of Malta, and Edward II. It 
has been asserted by competent 
critics that ho was part author of 
Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus, of 
the second and third parts of Henry 
FI., and of Edward III. There is no 
doubt, however, that his writings 
exercised much influence on Shake- 
speare. As a poet, he is best known as 
the author of 1 Come live with me 
and be my love ’ (published in The 
Passionate Pilgrim, 1599). It was de- 
clared that M. was an athoist, and in 
1593 the Privy Council issued a war- 
rant for him to be brought before 
them. Before it was served M. was 
killed by one Francis Archer in a 
drunken brawl at Doptford. M.’s 
‘ mighty lino ’ was much appreciated 
by most of the eminent writers of 
his day, nearly all of whom, includ- 
ing Shakespearo, paid tribute to him. 
He ranks with the greatest poets of 


any time. See Ingram’s Marlowe end 
his Associates. 1904, and Verity’s 
Marlowe’s Influence on Shakespeare. 
An excellent edition of his works was 
published by A. H. Bullen in 1885. 

Marmagao, a seaport tn. in the 
Portuguese territory of Goa, India. 
It is connected by rail with the 
Western Ghats, and Is in tho centre 
of a manganese and iron district. 

Marmalade, see Jam. 

Marmande, a tn., Lot-et- Garonne, 
France, on the Garonne, 30 m. N.W. 
of Agen. It manufs. cotton and 
woollen goods and brandv. Pop. 
9800. 

Marmier, Xavier (1809 -92), a 
French author, bom at Pontarlier. 
Early in life he developed a passion 
for travelling, and he visited Switzer 
land, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Russia, Africa, America, and the 
Northern Seas. His literary career 
began with the publication of a 
volume of poetry entitled Esquisses 
poiliques, 1830. His other works are ; 
Lctlrcs sur le Nord, 1840 ; Retires sur 
la Russic, la Finlande et la Pologne, 
1843; Lcttrcs sur VAmcrique, 1S52: 
Les Nous riles du Nord, 1882 ; and 
Voyages el lilUraiurc, 18S8. Ho also 
wrote two novels, entitled Les 
Fianc6s du Spitzbcrg, 1S5S, and 
Gazida, 1860. 

Marmont, Auguste Fr6d£ric Louis 
Viesse de, Duke of Ragusa (1774- 
1852), Marshal of France, horn 
at Ch&tillon-sur-Seine, entered the 
army at an early age, served as a 
brigadier-general in Egypt, returned 
with Bonaparte to France, supported 
him in the revolution of the 18th 
Brumairo, and afterwards continued 
in active military service. Having 
defended the Ragusan territory 
against the Russians and Montene- 
grins, he was made Duke of Rngusa. 
He joined the great army in 1809, the 
day before the battle of Wagram, won 
the battle of Znaym, and was made a 
marshal. He was thereafter for 
eighteen months govomor of the 
Illyrian provinces; and in 1811 suc- 
ceeded Massena in tho chief command 
in Portugal, where he assumed the 
offensive, caused the siege of Badajoz 
to bo raised, and kept Wellington in 
check for fifteen months. A wound 
compelled him to retire to France. In 
1813, he commanded a corps d’armle, 
and fought at Liitzen, Bautzen, and 
Dresden. He maintained tho contest 
with great spirit iu France in the 

• • • not 

elcss 

•clay 

de Tolly, on which Napoleon found 
himself compelled to abdicate. On 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, lie 
was obliged to flee. On the outbreak 
of the revolution of 1830, at tho head 
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of a body of troops, he endeavoured 
to reduce Paris to submission, and 
finally retreating with 6000 Swiss, 
and a few battalions that had con- 
tinued faithful to Charles X., con- 
ducted him across the frontier. From 
that time, he resided chiefly in Vienna, 
In 1852 he engaged in an effort for 
the fusion of the French Legitimists 
and Orleanists, but died at Venice on 
March 2 of that year. 

Marmontel, Jean Francois (1723- 
99), born at Bort in Limousin. At an 
early age he became professor of 
philosophy at a seminary of the Ber- 
nardins at Toulouse, and supported 
his mother and family after the death 
of his father. An acquaintance with 
Voltaire brought him to Paris in 1745. 
Voltaire introduced him to several 
persons of distinction, and the success 
of bis first tragedy, Demis le Tyran, 
stamped him as a dramatic poet. His 
celebrated Contes Moraux , gained him 
great reputation. On the death of 
Duclos he became historiographer of 
France ; and in 1783 he was made 
secretary to the Academic in the place 
of D’Alembert. Ho lost his appoint- 
ments and his property on the break- 
ing out of the Revolution, and he re- 
moved some distance from Paris in a 
state of destitution. In 17 9G he be- 
came a member of the 'National 
Institute, and in 1797 was elected into 
the council of the ancients, hut this 
election having been reversed after 
the ISth Fructidor (Sept. 4), in the 
same year, he retired to Abbeville, 
where he died and was buried. 

Marmora, La, see La Marmora, 
Au'oxso Ferrero. 

Marmora, Sea of (ancient Pro* 
pontis), between Europe and Asia, 
connected with the /Egean Sea by 
the Strait of the Dardanelles, and 
with the Black Sea by the Bosphorus. 
Its length is 175 m. and its greatest 
breadth about 50 m., while in some 
parts it is over 4000 ft. deep. Among 
the islands in this sea is that of 
Marmora, celebrated for its marble 
quarries. 

Marmosets, or Ouistitis (Hapalidre), 
a family of S. American monkeys, 
sometimes called bear - monkeys 
(Arctopithecini) from their somewhat 
bear-like extremities, the feet having 
paws and claws which are necessary 
for the M.’s mainly insectivorous 
habits. The face is short, and the 
thirty-two teeth include only two 
molars on each side. The tail is not 
prehensile. M. are all arboreal in 
habit, climbing and jumping with 
great activity. They are not very in- 
telligent, but their gentleness and 
pretty appearance make them in- 
teresting pets. The common M. (H. 
jacchus) is about the size of a squirrel, 
with darkish-brown fur and long 


bushy tail marked with alternate 
rings of black and grey. The side of 
the head bears a long tuft of whitish 
hair over the ears. 

Marmot (Arcfonii/s), a genus of 
rodents, usually ranked among the 
Muridre, but regarded as forming a 
connecting link between that family 
and r * ’ 1 ;quirrcls in 

their their form 

and smble rats 

and mice. They have two incisors and 
two prcemolars in each jaw, four 
molars on each side above, and three 
below. The common M., or Alpine M. 
{A. alpinus), is a native of the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the more northern 
mountains of Europe, up to the limits 
of perpetual snow. It is not a native 
of Britain. It is about the 6ize of a 
rabbit, greyish yellow, brown towards 
the head. It feeds on roots, leaves, 
insects, etc. It is gregarious, and often 
lives in large societies. It digs large 
burrows with several chambers and 
two entrances, generally on the slopes 
of the mountains. They spend the 
winter in their burrows, in one 
chamber of which is a store of dried 
grass; hut the greater part of the 
winter is passed in torpidity. The 
Alpipe M. is easily tamed. The 
Quebec Marmot ( Arctomys empetra), 
found in Canada in woody districts, 
is a burrowing but not a gregarious 
animal. 

Marne : 1. A riv. of France, the 
Matrdna of the ancients, the longest 
trib. of the Seine, on the right. It rises 
in the plateau of Langres, flows 
through the depts. of Haute-Marnc, 
Marne, Aisne, and Seinc-ct-Marno, in 
a course at first to the N.W., and then 
to the W., with many windings ; 
passes Chaumont, Joinville, St. 
Dizier, Vitry, Chdlons, Epemay, 
Chateau-Thierry, and Meaux ; and 
joins the Seine at Charenton, 4 m. 
above Paris. Its length is 326 m., and 
it is navigable for 126 ra. It is rather 
a rapid stream, and in most places 
with a wide bed. The commerce 
carried on upon this river has been 
extended by means of canals, which 
link up the Rhine and the Aisne. The 
most important of these is the one 
completed in 1851 connecting it with 
the Rhine. 2. An inland dept, in the 
N.E. of France, formed out of the old 
prov. of Champagne, is traversed by 
the R. Marne, and extends southward 
from the frontier dept, of Ardennes. 
Area, 3167 sq. m. The soil is very 
fertile in the S., but chalky and arid in 
the N. The surface is undulating in 
the centre of the dept., the remainder 
being of a level character. It is in the 
dry and chalky soil of the N. of this 
dept, where the best varieties of the 
famous Champagne wines (q.o.) arc 
grown. Other industries include tan- 
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ning, iron and copper founding, 
brewing, and pottery manuf. The 
rearing of a Spanish breed of siieep is 
a chief brancli of industry, and woollen 
manufs. are largely carried on. Cap. 
Chalons. Pop. 436,310. 

Marne, Haute-, see Haote-Mauxe. 

Mamix, Philipp van, de Sainte- 
Aldegonde (153S-9S), a Dutch writer 
and Protestant reformer ; studied 
theology at Geneva. Ho drew up the 
Compromise of Breda (156G) oppos- 
ing the Inquisition and encroach- 
ments of Philip II. As mayor of 
Antwerp (1584-85), he defended the 
city against Alexander, Duke of 
Parma. Next to William of Orange, 
lie played the chief part in the libera- 
tion of the Netherlands. His prin- 
cipal work is a Calvinistio satire on 
Catholicism, De Roomsche Byen-korf 
(1569), published under the pseu- 
donym ‘ Isaac Rabbotenus.' He 
translated the Psalms into Dutch 
verse, and was the reputed author of 
tho folksong I Vilhelmus van Nassou- 
wen, the hymn of Dutch liberty. See 
Motley, History of the United Nether- 
lands, i., eh. iii. ; Life by Prius (1782), 
Dresselhuis (1832), Broes (1838-40), 
Quinet (1854), Justo (1858), Tjalma 
(1896). 

Maroeco, see Morocco. 

Marochetti, Carlo, Baron (1805-G8), 
an Italian sculptor, settled in Paris 
after 1827, and was a pupil of Baron 
Bosio. His works include : 4 A Girl 
Playing with a Dog’ (1827); ’The 
Battle of Jcmappcs,’ a relief on 
the Are de Triomphc of Paris ; 
equestrian statues of Emmanuel 
Philibert and the Duke of Orleans ; 
and in Great Britain an equestrian 
statue of Richard Coeurde Lion (1851 ), 
now at Westminster. Statues to 
Queen Victoria (1854), and Welling- 
ton at Glasgow, and the Inkerman 
monumeut at St. Paul’s are by him. 

Maronites, a Christian sect of tho 
Ottoman empire, so called from their 
Syrian founder, Moron, of the 4th (or 
possibly 7th) century. Their original 
homo was kit. Lebanon, and they 
also dwelt in Anti-Lebanon and 
Hermon, and near Antioch. Origin- 
ally Monothelites, becoming pro- 
minent in 713, owing to tho Mono- 
thelite controversy, they 
united to the Roman Church 
and since 1216 have been 
Catholics. Their head, 6tyled the 
Patriarch of Antioch, resides at tho 
monastery of Kanobin on Mt. 
Lebanon. In 1584 a Maronite college 
was founded at Rome for training 
their clergy. They number about 
300,000, and, like the Druses, have 
since 18G0 been subject to the 
governor of the Lebanon appointed 
by the Porte. See Schnurrer, De 
ccclesia Marcmilica, 1810 ; Bliss, Pal. 


)2 Marple 

TSrpl. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1892; 
Calh. Diet., 1885. 

Maroons, or Ndgres Marrons (Sp. 
Cimarron, fugitive), a name applied 
in Jamaica and Dutch Guiana to 
runaway negro slaves. The term was 
first used of the negroes of Jamaica 
who fled to the mountain fastnesses in 
the West. Indiesaftertho English occu- 
pation of Jamaica (1655). They long 
resisted the British colonists, but 
were finally subdued (1796-98). 
Many were transported to Norn 
Scotia and thence to Sierra Leone. 
‘ Bush negro ’ is now a more usual 
name. See Palgrave, Dutch Guiana, 
1 87 6 ; Blake, North American Review, 
Nov. 1S98. 

Maros River, a riv. in Hungary, 
and a tributary of the R. Tlieiss, 
which it joins at Szegedin. It rises in 
the Carpathians, and is 450 m. long. 

Maros Vasarhely, a tn. and the cap. 
of Maros-Torda co., Hungary, on the 
Maros R„ 52 m. N.N.E. of Hermann- 
stadt. The inhabitants are engaged 
in sugar-refining and in the manuf. 
of tobacco, beer, and spirits. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Marot, Clement (1495-1544), a 
French poet, son of Jean (d. 1523), 
through -whose influence he was in- 
troduced to court circles and became 
page to Marguerite d’Alenqon. Im- 
prisoned for heresy (c. 1526). M. 
wrote an allegorical satire, Jinfer. 
Ho accompanied the campaigns of 
Francis I. (1520 and 1525), and was 
wounded at Pavia. His works in- 
clude : Adolescence Clementine, 1532- 
33 ; and a translation of Psalms i.-l., 
1541, condemned by the Sorbonnc. 
This was later completed by Beza. 
His Collected Works appeared in 153S 
and 1544 ; Jannct’s ed., 1868-72 ; 
Pifteau’s ed., 1884 ; Guiffrey’s ed., 
i.-iii., 1875-81. His rondeaux, epi- 
grammes, ballades, and etrennes nre 
examples of his best poetry. La 
Fontaine and others imitated the 
style Marolique. See Life by Doucn 
(1878-79), Morley (1870); Sainte- 
Beuve, La Poisie frangaisc au XVI mr 
Siicle ; Expert, Le pscaulier hugue- 
not, 1902. 

Marozia, or Mariuocia, a Roman 
lady of the 10th century (d. c. 938), 
.- ‘ ■ Tin-odora , noted for her 

profligacy. She married 
Albcric I. of Tuscany, 
Guido of Tuscany, and Hugo, King 
of Italy, and was mistress of Pope 
Sergius III. She had Pope John X, 
deposed and murdered (c. 92S), and 
was instrumental in raising John XL, 
Jolra XII., and Leo VII. to the papal 
throne. She had thus entire control 
of Rome for some years, but was im- 
prisoned by her son Alberio II. (932). 

Marple, urban dist, and par. in tlio 
co. of Cheshire, England, 9 m. S.E- 
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o£ Manchester. It ia engaged in the 
cotton manuf. Pop. (1911) 6484. 

Marprelate Controversy, a Puritan 
attempt to defy the power of Whit- 
gift, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Star Chamber. John Penry com- 
menced the struggle in 1586 with a 
etition to parliament accusing the 
ishops and clergy in Wales of gross 
neglect of their duties. He was 
arrested hut only suffered a slight 
imprisonment. Then from 1588-90 a 
number of clergymen under Penry’s 
leadership flooded the country with 
bitter pamphlets under the pseu- 
donym of ' Martin Marprelate.’ These 
were answered in equally bitter and 
unrestrained language by the ‘ Anti- 
Martinists,’ chief among whom were 
John Lyly and Thomas Nash. Public 
opinion would not allow harsh treat- 
ment of the Martinists. Later, how- 
ever, when the heat of the contro- 
versy had died down, Penry, Barrow, 
and Greenwood, were arrested on 
other charges and were hanged in 1593. 
See Cambridge Modern History, vol. 
ill., 1906. 

■ • Wilhelm (1718- 

on music, and 
ef works are : 
Huge, 1753-54; 
'icytrdfic, 1754- 
leneral bass und 
5-62; Anleilung 
’ ; Grove, Diet, of 

Music fvox. in., , i. etis, Biog. Univ. 
des Mvsicicns. 

Marque, Letter of, see Letters of 
Marque. 

Marquesas Isles are, properly 
speaking, the southern group of the 
Mendafta Archipelago, in Polynesia, 
tlie northern group bearing the name 
of the Washington Is. ; but the name 
is now applied to the whole archi- 
pelago. The M. I., in lat. 7° 30' to 
10° 30' S„ long. 138° to 140° 20' W., 
were discovered by Mendana de 
Neyra, a Spanish navigator, in 1595; 
the Washington Isles were discovered 
in 1791 by Ingraham, an American. 
The largest islands are Nukahiva (the 
seat of the French commissioner) and 
Hivaoa. The islands are of volcanic 
origin, and are mountainous, rising 
in some cases to over 3800 ft. above 
sea-level ; the soil is rich and fertile, 
and the climate hot, but healthy. 
Coeoa-nut, bread-fruit, and papaw 
trees are grown, and bananas, plan- 
tains, orangesand sugar-caneare culti- 
vated. The inliabitahts arc degraded 
In their religion and in many of their 
customs. Cannibalism, once practised, 
is now suppressed. In 1842, the M. I. 
submitted to the French, and now 
form a French protectorate. Total 
area, 4S0 sq. m. Pop. 3500, having 
decreased from 100,000 during the 
last century. 


Marquetry (Fr. marauder, to varie- 
gate, inlay), the name of a kind of 
inlaid work similar to mosaic work, 
especially used for tiie decoration of 
furniture. It consists of veneering or 
inlaying plain white wood with costly 
woods of varied tints, or with other 
materials, such as tortoise-shell, ivory, 
metal,mother-of -pearl. Shaped pieces 
are so combined as to form beautiful 
designs. M. is a later development of 
intarsia ; the pieces are affixed to a 
matrix by glue. Tho art was known 
from the earliest times to the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks and other Eastern 
peoples, and was introduced from 
Persia to Venice in the 14th century. 
The Dutch and French marqncteurs 
(P. Gole, Vordt, Jean Mach, and A. C. 
Boule) are some of the most noted. 
Roentgen, Reisner, and Oeben were 
famous German 6b(nistes of the 18th 
century. See Turck, Marqueterie for 
Amateurs, 1899 ; Wells, Veneering, 
Marquetry, and Inlay ; Jackson, In- 
tarsia and Marquetry, 1903. 

Marquette : 1. The cap. of Mar- 
quette co., Michigan, U.S.A., on the 
S. shore of Lake Superior. Largo 
quantities of iron ore aro shipped 
from tho docks, and the town manufs. 
machinery and ongines, and has iron 
foundries and lumber works. Pop. 
(1010) 11,503. 2. A tn. in tho dept, 
of Nord, Franco, 3 m. N. of Lille. 
Pop. 5500. 

Marquis, or Marquess (originally an 
adjective, ' march count,’ from M.L. 
marchio). Originally in European 
countries this was tho title of tho 
rulers of certain frontier lands or 
‘ marches ’ (lords-marchers of Great 
Britain, margraves tMarkgraf) of the 
Continent). This foreign equivalent 
was very common on the Continent. 
Then it came merely to indicate a 
certain degree of tho peerage in Eng- 
land, ranking below a duke and above 
a count or earl. Robert de Vere. 
ninth Earl of Oxford, was tho first 
M. in this sense, created 1385. He 
was created Marquis of Dublin by 
Richard II. to the great offence of the 
earls, who had to yield to him pre- 
cedence. Tho marquisate became 
firmly established under Henry VI. 
in 1442. It was adopted in the Scot- 
tish peerage in 1599, when the Mar- 
quises of Huntly and Hamilton were 
created. The marquisato of Win - 
Chester, created by Edward VI., 
dates from 1551, and is the oldest in 
existence. The title is usually terri- 
torial in form, but may stand before 
a surname. 

Marradi, a tn. in the prov. of 
Florence, Italy, 30 m. N.E. of 
Florence. Pop. 10,000. 

Marradi, Giovanni (5. 1852), an 
Italian poet, born at Livournc. Ai- 
leaving the university he ’ 
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inspector of education lor Massa- 
Carrava. His chief works are: Fantasia 
Marine, 1SS1 ; Nvovi Canli, 1891; 
Bullalc moderne, 1S95 ; liapsodie 
' n edition of 
1901 under 
, ente raccalie 

ed ordinate. As a poet he is noted for 
Iris elegant style and his love of nature. 

Marriage and Marriage Law. It Is 
possible, from the exalted doctrines 
of the Church regarding motherhood, 
to infer that it was rather that than 
the inculcation of fraternity among 
men that has been the rock-bottom 
throughout the ages of Christianity. 
Certain it is that in spite of its mys- 
t ieal story of Christ and almost purely 
Neoplatonic ethic being subjeot to 
the severest philosophic criticism, its 
powerful hold on the popular min d 
would be retained, if by nootherbond, 
by its uncompromising attitude to- 
wards marriage. For once a marriago 
has been celebrated under the aus- 
pices of the Christian Church, there is 
no undoing it, whatever the divorce 
court may say about the matter. The 
ceremony, in fact, has become even 
more important than the contract to 
marry, and indeed there may well 
have been no such preceding civil 
contract. But this was neither the 
basis of marriage in classical times 
nor yet in comparatively recent 
times was it so in England. In 
ltoman times consent was of the 
very essence of a valid marriage and 
religious ceremony a merely acces- 
sorial matter designed rather to bring 
the wife into the power of the hus- 
band and initiate her in the sacra of 
her new family. Later mere dissent 
would suffice to dissolve the married 
state, with the inevitable result of a 
moral laxity that paved the way for 
Christian teaching. In England, prior 
to the decrees of the Council of Trent 
in 1503, it was the general European 
law, notwithstanding the Church, 
that a mere agreement to marry 
supplemented by cohabitation was 
enough to constitute marriage, and 
(hat no formal secular or ecclesias- 
tical ceremony was necessary. The 
Church, however, through the eccle- 
siastical courts, coidd compel the 
parties to such informal arrangement 
to celebrate the marriage in due form. 
But the validity of these informal 
marriages was indirectly destroyed 
after 1510 by an Act which provided 
that a subsequent formal marriuge 
with another person constituted a 
valid marriage : and some twenty 
years later the decrees of the Council 
of Trent made a religious ceremony 
practically a sine qua non for all 
Catholic countries — decrees which 
after the Reformation had, of course, 
no force in Great Britain. It was only 


in 1753 that an Act was passed (Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act) with the object of 
making a formal ceremony essential 
to an English marriage. This Act was 
superseded by the Marriage Act of 
1823, though the question of validity 
of informal ns opposed to irregular 
marriages (c.g. marriages by ‘ Fleet 
parsons,’ see below ) was left open; 
and again, informal marriages are 
valid to this day in Scotland (see also 
Habit and Repute) Since the de- 
cision of the House of Lords in the 
case of Regina v. Millis in 1843, it is 
generally agreed that all secular forms 
of marriage other than those allowed 
by statute, e.g. marriages before a 
registrar, are invalid. Jews and 
Quakers, however, enjoy certain privi- 
leges. The indirect effect of this 
legislation was to foster tho action of 
breach of promise, for the power of the 
ecclesiastical courts to compel parties 
to marry who had contracted to do so 
informally was abolished. One ex- 
traordinary result follows from tho 
sanctity of the religious ceremony : a 
girl of twelve and a boy of fourteen 
can be married by the Church, though 
they wonl d be incapable of contracting 
civilly. Nothing further is required 
to validate a formal marriage in the 
Church than the ceremony, assuming 
the parties arc not within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity, though it 
bas sometimes been doubted in legal 
circles whether the marriage is actu- 
ally irrevocable before consummation. 

Requirements of a validly celebrated 
marriage. — It is said to be essential to 
a validly celebrated marriage that tho 
following conditions concur: (1) The 
capacity of both parties to enter into 
a binding contract of marriage. 


previous subsisting marriage or the 
consanguinity of the parties. But it 
is at least doubtful whether, if the 
Church did cclebrato a marriage of 
children below the ages previously 
cored, the marriage would not stand 
subject to either infant’s repudiation 
at majority. Again, consent, as 
pointed out above, is more or less 
merged in the ceremony, and it may 
be said that ‘ free and intelligent ’ 
consent is implied in most cases of 
normal persons. (As to a lunatic, 
see under Lunacy.) The absence 
of parental consent, or that of a 
guardian, will not vitiate a marriage 
unless protest were made on tho 
publication of the banns. (See also 
Infancy.) No physical infirmity will 
justify either the ecclesiastical or tlio 
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prior marriage, it is to be observed 
that the Jaw exempts from the penal- 
ties of bigamy any person who, not' 
having heard of his or her spouse for 
seven years and bona fide, believing 
that spouse to be dead, marries again; 
but if the belief prove to bo ill- 
founded, the second marriage is of 
course none the less a nullity. No one 
may marry his (or her) lineal de- 
scendant, or a lineal descendant from 
his (or her) husband or wife, or person 
from whom he (or her) or his former 
wife, is, or was, lineally descended, nor 
any collateral relative up to and in- 
cluding the third degree. (As to the 
mode of reckoning degrees, see under 
Distributions, Statutes of.) The 
blood relations of a man's wife are 
regarded for this purpose as his own 
relatives and rice versti. A man may 
now marry his deceased wife’s Rister 
(sec under Deceased Wife’s Sister). 

An Anglican or Church form of 
marriage must ho celebrated accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land as set out in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. It must take place some 
time between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
Before the day of marriage the 
parties must either have the banns 
published or obtain a dispensation 
from such publication in the shape of 
a * common * or 4 special ' licence. 
The object of the publication of banns 
is to afford an opportunity of pro- 
testing to any one who may know of 
some ‘ just cause or impediment ’ to 
the marriage taking place. The fee 
for publication is about one shilling, 
varying with custom. The parties 
need not 1 * * 4-1 — 

The mar: 

three moiauj ui . 
of banns, or the obtaining of the 
licence. (As to the fees payable on 
licences, see under Fees.) A special 
licence allows the parties to marry 
* at any convenient time or place/ so 
that there is no obligation to marry 
either within the above -noted canoni- 
cal horns or in an ecclesiastical build- 
ing. The minister officiating at a 
marriage must make a record of the 
marriage in his register, and the pres- 
ence of two witnesses is required at 
this formality, though their absence 
would not invalidate the marriage. 

Marriages before a registrar. — Mar- 
riage by civil contract, in the presence 
of a superintendent registra 
some duly registered Roman 
or Dissenting place of wore 
allowed by an Act of 1837. 
ligious ceremony may be aupu....... , 

but is not essential. These marriages 
may be solemnised either by or with- 
out. licence: (1) At the register office 
of the district in which either of the 
parties or both are residing, or (2) at 
any registered Roman Catholic or 


Dissenting place of worship within 
the district with the consent of the 
minister, or (3) at any such registered 
building within two miles of the 
limits of the district being the usual 
place of worship of either party, or 
(4) at the nearest registered building, 
when there is no such place in the dis- 
trict, as specified in (1), (2), and (3). 
If by licence, fifteen days’ residence 
by one or other of the parties is re- 
quired; if without, seven days’ resi- 
dence by both parties, and public 
notice of the marriage exhibited at 
the register office for twenty-one da^s 
prior to the marriage. This notice is 
entered in the. Marriage Notice Book 
kept by the Iregistrar, and any one 
inspecting the book may enter a 
caveat , or objection, to tho marriage, 
subject to the action of damages if he 
does so without justification. 

Foreign marriages, or marriages 
abroad of British subjects , and mar- 
riages between persons one at least of 
whom is not domiciled in England . — 
The Colonial Marriages Act, 1SG5, 
renders valid all marriages, however 
irregularly celebrated, which have 
been confirmed by a subsequent 
statute of the colony where they were 
celebrated, provided the parties at 
the time of tho marriage were com- 
petent to marry by English law. Such 
validation has not necessarily any 
effect outside the British empire. 
By the Foreign ’Marriages Act, 1892, 
a marriage abroad of a British subject 
hefore a 4 marriage officer * (i.c. a 
British ambassador, consul, or high 
colonial official appointed ad hoc) is 
valid in any British court so far as 
ornialities are concerned, whatever 
ormalities may be required by the 
law of the nation to which the other 
party belongs. Questions of, e.p., con- 
sent of parents and capacity would be 
questions of substance and not form, 
and therefore due effect would be 
given to the foreign law anent such 
matters. By the Marriage with 
Foreigners Act, 190G, notice of an 
intended foreign marriage must be 
given by the English party to a 
registrar in " ’ - -* J . — A n 

showing th )en 

given must ‘to 

tho marriag Iso 

provision in the Act for reciprocal 
action by foreign countries whose in- 
4 ~ m UW in England. 

above 

image 

shman 

English 

courts is, ns regams quc.-nons of 
form, regulated by the law of the 
country of marriage, and as to 
capacity, by the law of the domicile 
or permanent home of each party. It. 
may be noted, too, that it is useless 
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for parties to go to a strange country 
In the hope of evading the formalities 
or other requirements of their own 
law, c.g. divorce by mere verbal de- 
claration is effectual by Egyptian 
law, but an Englishman could not, 
therefore, divorce bis wife by taking 
her to Egypt and pronouncing the 
necessary words of repudiation. (As 
to divorco generally, see Divorce, 
Judicial Sepabation, and Husband 
and Wife.) 

Restitution of conjugal rights . — If 
one party without justification with- 
draws from the society and presence 
of the other, the latter may petition 
the divorce court for- a decree for 
restitution of conjugal rights. But 
the non-observance of such decrees 
cannot he enforced by imprisonment 
as for contempt of court, and their 
only value is by way of proof of de- 
sertion on which to base a subsequent 
petition for dissolution or judicial 
separation. See also Jenks, Husband 
and Wife in the Law (J. M. Dent & 
Sons),1909; Eversley and Craies, Mar- 
riage Laws of the Bri lish Empire, 1910. 

Intermarriage . — There is, or has 
been in the past, a custom among 
certain savage tribes in accordance 
with which members of the tribe are, 
or were, not allowed to marry outside 
their own tribe. Endogamous tribes 
are, however, frequently exogainous 
as regards clans within the tribe itself, 
c.g. the Abors of India forbid marriage 
outside the tribe, but at the same 
time a member of a particular clan 
or ‘ keeli • within the tribe may not 
marry another person belonging to 
that clan. The whole subject of 
exogamy and endogamy has been 
investigated In M’Lennan '6 Primitive 
Marriage (1865), though some of his 
fundamental assumptions have been 
severely criticised in Lord Avebury’s 
Origin oJ*Civilisation, and by Herbert 
Spencer. According to M'Lennan the 

E ractice of exogamy was dictated not 
y any principles of morality or race- 
culture, but by the mere fact that 
the early custom of infanticide (q.ti.) 
resulted in a scarcity of women within 
the tribe, and that this scarcity led 
not only to stealing women of other 
groups, but to polyandry within the 
tribe itself. The position of M'Lennan 
that exogamy and wife stealing have 
been practised at a certain stage by 
every race of mankind, and that 
endogamy is a form reached only 
through a long series of social de- 
velopments iB refuted by Spencer on 
the ground that there coexist and 
have coexisted endogamous and 
exogumous tribes equally low in the 
scale of civilisation. It seems far more 
probable that intermarriage, e.g. os 
characteristic of the tribal groups 
mentioned by Mr. Jenks in his account 


of Totemism ( History of Politics), is 
a feature only of primitive stages 
of social organisation, and that in 
most cases it has preceded exogamy. 
Nevertheless, endogamy prevails at 
the present day among certain tribes 
in Java and Central America (see also 
Westermarck’s History of Ilmnan 
Marriage, 1894 ; Spencer, Principles 
of Sociology, vol. i„ eh. iv.). As to 
the prohibition in ancient Homo 
of marriage by a patrician with a 
plebeian, see below. 

Marriage customs, ancient and 


tor her husband. Courtship was of 
short duration, and the marriage was 
celebrated at a cromlech in the open 
air, while sacrifices wero offered. 
Polygamy was formerly practised. 

Romans . — The oldest Roman form 
of marriage was called confarrcatio, 
the name and ceremony being de- 
rive 
tion ' 
of c- 

Ceres was the god immediately con- 
cerned, in ancient Roman ideas, with 
marriage. Confarreatio was a purely 
religious ceremony conducted by the 
state high priests in the presence of 
ten witnesses representing the tea 
curies of the bridegroom’s tribe, 
and later was especially contra- 
distinguished from the civil form usus, 
or cohabitation with the intention ol 
forming a marriage. The confarreatc 
form of marriage was competent only 
to those patricians who lmd the 
privileges of the Jus sacrum, and lienee 
patricians and plebeians could not 
intermarry at one time. Theplebeians 
had no analogous ceremony, and fclio 
wife only fell under the power (mailus) 
of the husband either by a process of 
fictitious sale called coemptio, or by 
implication from remaining with the 
husband for one year ; but eonfar- 
reatio necessarily involved marital 
power. If a wife, married by the 
process of coemptio, absented herself 
for three consecutive nights in the 
year, her husband did not acquire 
manus over her. The civil form ot 
usus was not introduced out of grace 
to the plebeians, but rather, according 
to Mommsen, for the express purpose 
of preserving the patriciate ; for other- 
wise the sacra would have had to lie 
extended to the plebeians. The union 
of mere slaves was called conUibcr- 
nium, and was never regarded ns 
more than a promiscuous relationship. 
The peculiarity of these old Homan 
forms of marriage was that they did 
not in themselves constitute the tlo : 
they merely decided the position of the 
wife so far as the question of sub- 
jection to her husband’s power was 
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concerned. The tie itself was ap- 
parently constituted by tbe mere 
consent given on both sides, and the 
nuptials or rites and ceremonies of 
initiation into the husband’s sacra 
were looked upon as merely acces- 
sorial to such facts as evidenced the 
consent, e.g. the reception into the 
husband’s home. The bar against 
atri clans intermarrying with ple- 
eians was removed four years after 
the dccemviral revolution, viz, by 
the Cornelian Law (444 b.c.), a law 
which like many other contemporane- 
ous democratic institutions owed its 
enactment to tbe increasing wealth 
of the plebeians. But for long after- 
wards a Roman citizen could not 
lawfully marry a freed woman, or any 
other than a Roman citizen, though 
Antony braved Cicero’s reproach by 
marrying Fulvia, the daughter of a 
freed man, and later, public detesta- 
tion, by marrying ms third wife, 
Cleopatra, a foreigner. But in 9 a.t>., 
after the extension of citizenship by 
tho celebrated Lex Papia Poppcea, 
Romans were permitted freely to 
intermarry with foreigners and freed 
men. By the time of Justinian, 
marriage was a purely commutual 
relationship subsisting only so long 
as the parties mutually consented to 
live with each other. 

Ancient and modem Greeks . — 
With the ancient Greeks the nuptial 
ceremony was a symbolic representa- 
tion of the forcible carrying away of 
the bride, by way of allusion, it seems, 
to tbe Greek tradition that a bride- 
groom should only be entitled to his 
bride by performing some heroic feat 
or subtle stratagem ; e.g. the mythical 
hero Theseus is famous for the tradi- 
tional abduction of Helena, daughter 
of Leda. On the wedding day, tho 
betrothed pair having laved them- 
selves in water drawn from some 
special fountain, went to tho temple, 
followed by friends singing paeans of 
praise. Sacrifices were made at the 
altar, and the bride, at least, if of the 
wealthier classes, was conducted to 
her new home in the evening in a 
chariot drawn by oxen or mules. 
There is nothing analogous in the 
modern Greek marriage ceremony to 
the heathen customs, the whole spirit 
of paganism having long since given 
place, much in the same way as in 
Ireland the wild, free, nature-loving 
emotional temperament has become 
dominated by clericalism, to lighted 
tapers and signs of the cross, and 
other features of the ritual of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Two rings 
are used— a gold one for the bride- 
groom and a silver one for the bride. 
After the sign of the cross has been 
made by tbe priest with the rings, the 
crowning ceremony is performed, and 


the priest presents the pair with a 
goblet of wine, blest for its particular 
office. Further prayers, benedictions, 
and compliments, and the removal 
of the crowns conclude the pious 
ceremony. 

Welsh customs . — The custom of 
giving ' bidding letters ' intimating 
an intended marriage, its date, and 
the intent of the parties to make a 
bidding at some inn to ask for the 
pleasure of tho company and support 
of the parties to whom the letters were 
sent, was formerly almost universal, 
but though it may exist among the 
humbler classes, is now practically 
obsolete. There was also an old 
British custom called * Purse and 
Girdle/ by which the bride’s goods, 
comprising generally an oak chest and 
feather bed, were taken on the day 
before the marriage to the bride- 
groom’s house, while the groom in the 
evening received his friends’ gifts. 
Cardigan weddings were often charac- 
terised by a procession of friends 
headed by a harper or fiddler. Lord 
Raines mentions a custom which is 
strongly reminiscent of the old 
custom of marriage by capture. The 
bridegroom on the morning of the 
wedding day went on horseback with 
his friends to his future father-in - 
law's house and demanded the bride, 
to which demand the bride’s friends 
gave a positive refusal; whereupon a 
mock encounter took place, which 
eventuated in the bride fleeing on 
horseback with her nearest kinsman, 
and being pursued by the groom, who, 
of course, was suffered toovertakehcr. 

Scottish customs : Gretna Green 
marriages . — Gretna Green is cele- 
brated in history as having been the 


Scotland had but to make a mutual 
declaration of marriage before a 
witness — the work of a moment — 
and such ceremony obviated all 
difficulties of age, consent of parents 
or guardians, banns, and so forth. A 
local fisherman, joiner, or black- 
smith, or even the driver of the 
coach, has, according to Pennant 
( Tour in Scotland), undertaken the 
duties of the sacerdotal office. The 
first person who is reputed to have 
united a couple at Gretna Green was 
one Scott, who resided at Rigg, some- 
where about 1750. His successor in 
the profitable business was an old 
soldier named George Gordon, who 
is said to have always officiated at 
the altar, dressed in a full military 
uniform of antiquated appearance 
(see The Gretna Green Memoirs by 
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Robert Elliott). Later, it seems there customary for the company to retain ’ 
was much competition, and consc- possession of the dwelling-house or f 
quent bribery of postillions to favour cottage of the pair for the first night, - 
the particular rendezvous of a parti- while the latter were relegated to 
cnlar 4 parson/ The efficacy of some harn or outhouse. Formerly,, 
Gretna Green marriages has been too, a young Highlander sufficiently-* 
destroyed by the provision in the confident of his good esteem was 

Marriage Act, 1856, which requires wont *■ 4 — : — * -* - v*" : *-ed his 

residence for three weeks in Scot- near ■ i egged 

land of at least one of the parties, from , seed,* 

4 Handfustlne ’ was an old customary and so forth, until he had the nucleus 
form of marriage which for long pre- of a beginner’s agricultural stock. See 
vailed in Eskdalc and neighbourhood. Rev. Chas. Rogers, Scotland, Social 
According to Sir John Sinclair’s and Domestic. 

Statistical Account of Scotland (1794), Irish . — So * - - ■ 

couples chose each other at some people with 
time-honoured fair, and, after a year that tho seel 

of cohabitation, they continued to- Irish marriage law, which regulates 
gether for life if such probationary at every turn the conditions of the • 
period proved mutually satisfactory, contract according to religious dis- 
If not, they separated, and tho dis- tinctions, has left but little room for ■ 
affected one was saddled with the customs that are not in the main 
issue. If each was disaffected it seems formalities of ritual, 
the husband had the issue. Later, Among the Egyptians , 4 mahr/ or 
such marriages were looked upon as dowry, is indispensable to union with 
perfect only when subsequently con- a chosen female. The compact of 

firmed by a priest. Tegg ( The Knot marriage is settled by the woman's 

Tied ) suggests with much probability 4 wekeel ’ (deputy). Among the upper 
tho genesis of the custom in the classes the man lias next to no chance 
Roman usus. There was also an old of ever seeing the woman’s face before 
peasant custom of betrothal by marriage, and has perforce to satisfy 
mutual licking v* a ■:! *i.;: !o himself with the description of her 

gether of the 1 d : L. i by professional 4 khat'behs * or 

accompanied bj *, •:% <■? ::*:•! : : . women whose vocation is to give 
Betrothal by hands clasped across men Information about eligible girls, 
a brook in which the pail* had been On the day appointed for the cere- 
previously washed has a more mony, the bridegroom goes to the 
spiritual flavour about it, and is cele- bride’s bouse with the promised 
brated as the ceremony that took dowry, and is received by the wekeel. 
place between Burns and 4 Highland The marriage contract is witnessed 
Mary/ In many rural districts the by two Moslems, and all present recite 
name of 4 Penny Weddings * was the F&t’heh or opening chapter of 
popularly given to those weddings the Koran, the various phases of this 
which were characterised by the ob- ceremony being performed or con- 
servance of tho ancient custom of trolled by a 4 flkee * (schoolmaster), 
levying a penny (equivalent to o Alter the contract is concluded, the 
modern shilling) from all who were bridegroom waits about ten days for 
going to be present at the celebra- his bride, towards the end of which 
tions. It seems that during the time the streets in the neighbour- 
17th century these weddings de- hood of the bridegroom are illu- 
generated into scenes of disorder, and ruinated and entertainments given, 
in 1645 they were condemned by the Two days prior to the ceremony tho 
General Assembly, and in 1647 tho bride goes in state to the bath, tho 
Presbyteries of Haddington and Dun- procession being headed by a party 
bar ordained that not more than of musicians with hautboys and 
twenty persons should assemble at drums. After this the bride and her 
weddings, and that piping and companions sup together in the house 
dancing should cease. Among border of the bride’s family, where tho bride, 
villages 4 creeling the bridegroom ’ having mixed some 4 henna ’ into a • 
was a popular custom. A creel or thick paste, sticks it on the palm of 
wicker basket was placed on the her hand and invites her guests to 
bridegroom’s back and a long pole put gold coins into it. Having scraped 
with a broom affixed laid over his it off again, more henna is then 
left shoulder. So burdened he was applied to her hands and feet and 
expected to run a race, while the left in position till the next morning, 
strength of his bride’s affections was The bridegroom also sits among his 
estimated according to the degree of companions, after which he goes to 
eagerness she showed to free him from some mosque and says his prayers, 
his encumbrance. The custom with preceded by musicians. Thero are a 
variations also existed in Ayrshire, great many more tedious customary 
Among the Highlanders it used to be steps before the marriage is com* 
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pleted. The curious * part about 
Egyptian marriages is that it is only 
at the last moment that the bride- 
groom, having paid what is called the 
* price of the uncovering of the face/ 
has a chance of satisfying himself ou 
the question of his bride's personal 
appearance. If he is not satisfied be 
generally retains her for a week or 

more bef 

Modern " ■ 

bar to th 

who are, however, inferior in status 
to the legal wife. Divorce is com- 
plete by the simple process of having 
thrice verbally said ‘ Thou art 
divorced,' when the dowry has to be 
returned. 

Chinese . — According to the Chinese, 
marriage goes by destiny, from the 
fact that the Buddhist teaching is to 
the effect that those connected in a 
previous existence become united in 
this. Once Yuelaou, the deity of the 
moon, has united all predestined 
couples with a silken cord, nothing 
can prevent their ultimate marriage. 
However this myth may be inter- 
preted, wo may be sure that if two 
parties of equal rank and station 
are ‘ destined ' to intermarry their 
horoscopes as compared by the 
Judicial astrologers are not likely to 
stand in their way. By some strange 
perversion of national character, live 
geese are among the presents given, 
on the supposition that they are 
symbolical of the contractor marriage. 
On the evening of the wedding day, 
the bride, on reaching the bride- 
groom's house, is lifted by her friends 
over a pan of charcoal at the door — 
the symbolical meaning of which act 
must be left to conjecture. Court- 
ship and marriage among the wealthy 
Chinese are matters settled exclu- 
sively by the parents, who fix the 
time of the nuptials and consult, 
therefore, the calendar for a 
propitious day. The solemnisation 
of marriage is always preceded 
by three days* ‘mourning/ during 
which time all the relatives abstain 
from every kind of amusement ; 
the reason for this custom being 
that the Chinese rega '* 
of their offspring a; 
their own deaths, 
may sell their daughters in marriage 
to whom they please. A son dare 
not refuse the bride selected for 
him by his father any more than 
the daughter can, but it is only 
among the lower orders that purchase 
and sale is common. 

Japanese marriage customs re- 
quire but little description. As may 
bo imagined, flambeaux, flags, 
streamers, flowers strewn over thres- 
holds, and loud exclamations of joy 
characterise the ceremonies of this 


people of mechanical emotions and 
marionotte-like manifestations. 

In France a provincial marriage 
requires both a civil and religious 
ceremony for its completion, all the 
pomp and parade being reserved 
for the latter occasion. The * civil 
marriage ' is performed at the 
mayor's office before a registrar, who, 
having made the necessary entries, 
reads passages from the Code 
Napolbon relative to tho law of 
marriage. Prior to the church cere- 
mony the parties have to produce 
their tickets of recent confession. The 
bridal cortege, including the bride- 
groom, all leave at tho same time 
from the bride's parental residence. 
The service is very similar to that in 
an English church, except that there 
are additional Romish features in 
the shape of swinging censers, silk 
canopies, and holy water. 

Quakers or Friends . — There is next 
to no formality in a Quaker marriage. 
Notice of intention to marry is to be 
given to the Quaker Ecclesiastical 
Council, which latter body make 
proper inquiries, and if no opposition 
is forthcoming and a licence has been 
obtained from the superintendent 
registrar of marriages, tho marriage 
is ipso facto complete. 

Hebrew customs. — According to 
Scripture, tho custom of purchasing 
brides prevailed among the descend- 
ants of Abraham, and undoubtedly 
the custom still exists in many parts 
of tho East. Tho alternative for a 
poor man was to obtain a bride by 
servitude. Conformably with Oriental 
custom, espousals began at a very 
early age, and males at the age of 
eighteen and females at twelve were 
competent to marry. The bride’s 
hair was always disposed in ringlets, 
and so has been frequently com- 
pared to that of goats ou Mt. Gilead. 
The ceremony itself was performed, 
as a rule, at the house of the bride’s 
father, and usually tho latter acted 
as the ‘ celebrator/ if not, the rabbi 
or 1 hezen ' of the synagogue per- 
formed the duties of that office, 
which consisted in covering the head 

' ' ’ ' ' ride with the extremity of 
^groom’s * thelet * and oo li- 
ft cup of wine. It was the 
custom for the bride's father to give 
her a female slave as companion on 
her leaving his house. After the cere- 
mony there was usually a procession 
with dancing and music by torch- 
light to the groom’s house, the pair 
walking or being borne along under 
a canopy. Every one who met tho 
procession gave place to it. At the 
marriage supper the table honours 
were performed by the 4 arckitrioti- 
nus * or governor of tho feast 
(Eccles. xxxi. 1,2; John ii. 8,9). There 
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Is no doubt that the modem Jews of 
both sexes are praiseworthy for their 
love of and respect for marriage, and 
apparently premature and -improvi- 
dent unions seldom eventuate iu 
pauperism or unhappiness. Modem 
Jewish weddings are, or were till 
recently, remarkable for the curious 
custom of ‘ sitting for joy,’ by which 
is meant that the bridegroom, after 
visiting the synagogue for the " read- 
ing of the Law,’ sits in his bride’s 
home and for the whole day receives 
congratulations. The better classes 
marry in somo hall or hotel, or at 
home, the poor in the synagogue. 
There is a curious custom by which 
one of the officials deposits at the 
bridegroom’s feet a small board on 
which is placed a wine-glass; this 
the groom stamps upon, when those 
assembled cry out. Good luck I Good 
luck ! 

Fleet marriages . — These were clan- 
destine marriages that generally took 
place at the ‘ Fleet prison ’ without 
publication of banns by real or pre- 
tended clergymen known to posterity 
and the readers of Tom Brown ’s works 
as ‘ Fleet parsons.' The first recorded 
marriage at the Fleet is that men- 
tioned in a letter from Alderman 
Lowe to Lady Hickes in 1613, 
wherein the writer states that a 
mutual acquaintance of theirs, one 
George Lester, having on the pre- 
vious day in the ‘ Fleette ' * maryed' 
the wealthy mother-in-law of one 
Thomas Fanshawe, would be able 
to ’ lyve and mayntayn himself in 
prison.’ Formerly these marriages 
took place at Duke’s Place and 
Trinity Minories, until checked by 
the state, after which they were con- 
tinued in unabated vigour at or in 
the vicinity of the Fleet by parsons, 
real or bogus, who were generally 
prisoners in the Fleet witli neither 
money nor credit to lose by any pro- 
ceedings which the bishop might see 
lit to institute against them. The last 
of the Fleet weddings was In 1754, 
when, after years of abortive legisla- 
tion, Hardwicko’s Marriage Act of 
1754 came into operation. See Tegg's 
The Knot Tied (1877), from which 
some of the above-noticed customs 
are quoted. 
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Marrickville n tn. in Cumberland 
co„ New South Wales, 3} m. S.W. of 
Sydney. Pop. 20,000. 

Married Women's Property, see 
Husband and Wife. 

Marrow, a fatty substance filling 
tho central cavities of tubular bones 


Marryatf 

and the Interstices of cancellous or 
spongy bone. It consists of fat cells) 
red corpuscles fully developed and 
some in process of • formation, and 
giant cells called myeloplaxes. Thor; 
arc two kinds of M., red M., whieh b 
associated with tho early life of 
animals, and yellow M., whieh fill! 
the tubular hones In later life. The 
function of the M. is the formation 
of red corpuscles, and in certain 
forms of anosmia the diseased condi- 
tion is probably due to a disturbance 
of this function. In some such cases 
the M. has been found to have under- 
gone great changes and to tend lo 
revert to its embryonic eonditioi. 
M. has been employed In the treat- 
ment of pernicious nufemla. 

Marrow Controversy. In 1718 aa 
old English puritanic book called 
The Marrow of Modern Divinity, first 
published in 1646, was republished by , 
some Scottish divines, including; 
Thomas Boston of Ettriok in Selkirk. 
Its extreme Calvinism caused the 
General Assembly to condemn it in 
1720. This caused a great religious 
struggle in Scotland, at its .fiercest 
from 1718-22. This controversy led 
eventually to the General Assembly 
deciding to depose the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine and threo others. They 
anticipated this decision by seceding 
and forming an ‘ Associate Presby- 
tery ’in 1733. Differences among tho 
secedors themselves eventually led 
to the formation of ‘ burghers * and 
antiburghers.’ 

Marryat, Frederick (1792-184S), a 
captain in the navy and novelist, 
born at Westminster, and second son 
of Joseph M., who was at one time 
M.P. for Sandwich. He received a 
private education and joined the 
Imptricuse in 1S06. Ho formed a 
lasting friendship with Sir Charles 
Napier and Houston Stewart. In 1812 
he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Ho married in 1819, Cathe- 
rine, second daughter of Sir Stephen 
Shairp, of Houston, Linlithgow. He 
took command of the Beaver sloop in 
1820, and was employed on the St. 
Helena station until the death of 
Napoleon. He succeeded to several 
other appointments, but finally gave 
up the seaaftc- ' * — P 11 


■ mm’s Bystem 

• tho mercan- 
tho king of 

France decorated him with tho 
Legion of Honour. After his retire- 
ment from the navy he gave himself 
up to novel writing. Included in ills 
works are: The Naval Officer, or 
Scenes and Adventures in the Life of 
Frank Mildmay, 1829; Peter Simple , 
1834; Midshipman Easy, 1836; The 
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Phantom Ship, 1839; Percival Keene, 
1842; and Valerie , He wrote a pam- 
phlet, Suggestions for the Abolition of 
the Present System of Impressment in 
the Naval Service, which created a 
, profound impression in naval circles 
at the time. He published several 
caricatures of a political and social 
nature. His stories were taken from 
personal experience. They arc full of 
life, humour, and stirring narrative. 



Mars, whose orbit lies between that 
of the earth and Jupiter and is there- 
fore the fourth planet from the sun, 
has been known from prehistoric 
times. When nearest to the earth 
(about 30,000,000 m.) M., which 
shines with a reddish light, has more 
than twico the brightness of the 
brightest star, viz. Sirius, the Dog 
Star. The mean distance of M. from 
the sun is 141,500,000 m., or about 
one and a half times that of the earth 
from the sun, and its diameter is 
4230 m., or about half that of the 
earth. As a wealth of detail is visible 
on the surface of M. its period of rota- 
tion has been calculated to a nicety, 
being slightly more than that of the 
earth, viz. 24 hrs. 37 min. 23 secs. M. 
is possessed of two very small satel- 
lites, whose diameters cannot be 
more than 7 in. Both satellites are 
very near to M., the nearer, Phobos, 
being only 5800 m. from its surface, 


the outer, Deimos, being 14,600 m. 
from the planet. These minute bodies 
were not actually discovered till they 
were observed by Asaph Hall with 
the largo refractor of Washington 
Observatory in 1877. So Dean Swift, 
when he made Mr. Lemuel Gulliver 
relate that the astronomers of Laputa 
had discovered two Martian satellites, 
was merely shooting a bow at a ven- 
ture for all that it happened to hit tho 


ject. The argument in favour of life 
are the 4 canals,* or sharp thin lines 
on the planet's surface, which would 
appear to be tho product of intcili- 
gencies, and the seasonal waxing and 
waning of the white polar caps, which 
ore supposed to be of snow, thereby 
indicating the presence of water, a 
prime necessary of life. On the other 
hand, it is suggested that the 4 canals * 
have no objective reality, but are an 
optical illusion, and in addition the 
spectroscope shows that tho Martian 
atmosphere, if it exists at all, must 
be of extreme rarity. 

Mars, Mavors, or Mamers, in 
Homan mythology, the god of war 
(Gradivus), early identified with tho 
Greek Ares. As patron of agriculture 
he was known as Silvanus, as pro- 
tector of tho Roman state was wor- 
shipped as Quirinus. He was held 
next in importance to Jupiter, and 
never entirely lost his essentially 
Italian clmraoter. See Roscher, 
Apollo and Mars, 1873; Wissowa, 
-*••• ’ Warde 


. . . . nip- 

polyte Boutet-Mouvel) (1779-1847), a 


francaise (1799), her first great suc- 
cess being in L'Abte de VEp6e, 1803. 
In the plays of Moli&re, Marivaux, 
Sedaine, and Beaumarchais she was 
unrivalled, and she created parts in 
many less known plays. Mile. M. 
retired in 1841, appearing as Cdlira&ne 
in Le Misanthrope and Araminthe in 
Les Femmes Savantcs for her 4 benefit.* 
She made great reforms in stage- 
costume. Her Mtmoires and Con - 
fidences (published by De Beauvoir, 
1849, 1855) are of doubtful value. 

Marsala, the name of various wines 
manufactured at M. by building tip 
and strengthening the wines of Sicily, 
especially of a light-coloured wine 
resembling sherry. It contains 20 to 
25 per cent, of alcohol, M. wine is 
often sold as Madeira, port, etc. 

Marsala (ancient Lilybccum ), a 
fortified seaport of Trapani prov., \V. 
Sicily, 58 in. W.S.W. of Palermo. It 
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modern town, elegantly built and laid’ 
out. Here the shops and houses rival 
in splendour the finest in Park' 
Other fine streets are the Cours Bona* 
parte and the Promenade deTourettd 
The site of the city is a valley sut-, 
rounded by hills, the highest of whica 
is Notro-Dame-de-la-Gardo. M. hffi 
schools of hydrography, medicini, 
drawing, and music; five hospital?, 
an observatory, various learned 
societies, a fine public library, a 
cabinet of natural history, botanical 
gardens, and a picture gallery. Ship- 
building and the allied employment 
of a seaport are carried on. Nineteen 
million tons of shipping are enteral 
and cleared annually, and there js 
extensive trade in grain, coal, soap, 
oil seeds, and petroleum. During i 
portion of the year, the climate of M. 
is delightful, but in summer and, 
autumn the heat is often intense.'. 
M. was founded by a Greek colony 5 
from Phocxea, in Asia Minor, about : 
600 years b.c. Its ancient name was 
Massalia, written by the Homans 
Massilici. It was an important 
member of the ancient Greek com- 
munity, planted numerous colonies 
along the N. Mediterranean shores, 
and introduced the germs of Greek 
civilisation into Gaul. In the 8th 
century it was destroyed by the Arabs, 
and the maritime republics of Italy 
inherited the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean, which formerly had been 
centred in M. It was united, with the 
whole of Provence, to Franco in the 
reign of Charles VIII. In 1720, when 
it had again risen to great, importance, 
it was ravaged by a fearful epidemic, 
and 40,000 of its inhabitants swept 
away. Pop. 550,619. 

Marsh, Mrs. ( nee Anne Caldwell) 
(c. 1798-1874), an English novelist. 
Among her most popular books are: 
Tales of the I Foods and Fields, IS36; 

~ n ld Men's Talcs ; 
LS46; Norman's 
' of them pub* 
She inherited 
operty, Stafford- 


Marsden 

has a cathedral, a vibrating bell- 
tower, and a noted grotto and well. 

There Is much trade in wines, grain, 
and oil, wine and brandy being the 
chief exports. It has salt-mines and 
white marble caves near. Garibaldi 
and his patriots landed here (I860). 

Pop. (com.) 64,000. 

Marsden, a small tn. in the W. Rid- 
ingof Yorkshire, England, in the Colne 
Valley, 7 m. W.S.W. of Huddersfield. 

It has silk, cotton, and woollen fac- 
tories. Pop. (1911) 5767. 

Marsden, William, F.R.S. (1754- 
1836), an English Orientalist and 
numismatist. He went to Sumatra 
(1771 ) in the service of the East India 
Company, and established an East 
India agency at Gower St reet, London 
(1785). lie was secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (c. 1705-1804). His works in- 
clude, Hist, of Sumatra , 1783; Did. 
and Grammar of the Malayan Lan- 
guage, 1812; a translation of Marco 
Polo, 1817 ; Numismata illuslrala 
Orieriialia, 1S23-25. He presented his 
coin collection to the British Museum 
(1834), and his library of Oriental 
books and MSS. to King’s College, 

London. 

Marseillaise, the stirring French 
national anthem, composed by 
Rouget de Lisle (1792) as Chant de 
VArmde du Rhin. It was sung by the 
volunteers of Marseilles (hence its 
present name) as they entered Paris 
(July), and at the storming of the 
Tuileries (August). Forbidden under 
the Restoration and the second em- 
pire, it again became the national 
song during the PYanco- Gorman War. 

See A. Rouget de Lisle, La VdriiS sur 
la PalemiU de la Marseillaise , 1865; 

Loquin, Les M ilodies ■populaires de la 
\ France , 1879; monographs of Lo 
Roy de Samte-Croix (1880) and Loth 
(1886); Grove’s Did. of Music , ii.; 

Larousse, v. 

Marseille, the first seaport o“ 
and of the Mediterranean, in t 
of Bouches-du-Rhonc, is site 
the Gulf of Lyon, 410 m. in 
line S.S.E. of Paris. M. is a 
place of the fourth class, an 
fended by a citadel and other works • 1 
the roads are protected by the fortified 

isles of If (crowned by a castle, once 

a state-prison), Pomegue, and Raton- the state in 1835, and to Congress in 
neau. Its harbour is formed by an 1842 and 1849. He was then United 
inlet of the sea running eastward into i States minister resident at Constanti- 
the heart of the city and has great nople, and in 1852 went on a special 
natural and artificial advantages, j mission to Greece. Between 1S57 and 
Immediately N. of the harbour is the 1 1859 he was railroad commissioner 
old town, with narrow streets, lined J for Vermont; and from 1861 until his 
with high, closely piled houses. It ; death was the first United States 
contains the cathedral, a structure minister to Italy. His most important 
originally built out of the ruins of a works are : Grammar of the Icelandic 
■heathen temple in the 4th century. Language; The Camel ; The Originand 
Westward from the old town, and History of the English language; and 
connected with it by a beautiful The Earth as Modified by Human 
street, Le Cours, is situated the Adion. 




801-S2), an 
was elected 
Council of 
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> Marsh, Herbert (17 57-3 839), a tlieo - 1 Ilsh political economist, lecturer in 
logian and controversialist, was the moral science at- Cambridge (1865), 
first to introduce the German methods professor of political economy there 
of Biblical criticism into England, (1885-1908). He was principal of 
and gave lectures on the subject University College, Bristol (1877). 
at Cambridge, which excited groat His publications include: Economics 
Interest and controversy. In 1816 he of Industry , 1879 (with his wife); 
was made Bishop of Llandaff, and Principles of Economics, J890-91; 
was translated to Peterborough in The New Cambridge Curriculum in 
1319. His critical views and his Economics. 1903. 
opposition to the evangelical party in Marshall. John (1755-1835), an 
the Church, to the Bible Society, and American jurist, of English descent, 
to Catholic emancipation, involved He was elected to Congress (1799), 
him in controversy with all church- was a member of President Adams's 
men. He was the author of a History cabinet (1800-1), and chief-justice 
of the Politics of Great Britain and of the United States Supreme Court 
France, 1799 ; Comparative Eiew of (1801-35). He enlisted in the army 
the C hurdies of England and Home. (1770), but resigned (1781). M. wrote 

Marsh, Othnicl Charles (1831-99), a Life of Geo) 

an American paleontologist, pro- See Life by 
lessor at Yale (1866), noted for his 1903: Flandei 

discoveries of many new species of Griswold, Prose m ruers uj America ; 
extinct vertebrates, largely from the Col Ion’s ed. of his Constitutional 
Rocky Mts. His chief works are: Decisions, 1905. 

Odcmtomithcs . . ., 1880; Dinoccrata Marshall, Robert, Captain (1863- 
. . ., 1884; Sauropnda , 18S8; The 1910), a Scottish soldier and play- 
' Dinosaurs of N. America, 189G. See | wright. He retired from the army 
Woodward in Gcol. Mag ., 1899; j (1898), and won success until his play, 

Beecher In Avier. Jonm of Sc., 1899. His Excellency the Governor, produced 
Marshal (Fr. mardchal, from It. that year at the Court Theatre. Other 
mariscalco, a farrier), a word which plays of his were, A Royal Family , 
originally meant a man who took care J 1899 (revived 1907); The Second in 
of horses. The importance of the 1 Command, Haymarkct, 1900 (revived 
persons appointed to take charge of about 1912 at the Playhouse); The 
the royal horses gradually increased, Duke of Killiccrankie , 1901. 
until the word M. signified one of the Marshalling, in equity (q.v.) means 
highest 'officers of the court. The ' such an arrangement of the assets of 
word now in England usually means a deceased person as will secure their 
the officer who regulates questions of fair distribution to the various 

r recedence, etc., at official functions, ’ persons entitled to share in them, 
n U.S.A. a M. is an executive or ad- j There are two principal applications 
ministrative officer for the United of the term: (1) M. as between 
States Supreme Court, appointed by creditors. Equity compels specialty 
the President. With various additions creditors ( i.c . those whose debts are 
M. represents various ranks, etc., as evidenced by a deed) to resort 
in field-marshal, marshal of France, primarily to the real assets (i.c. land), 
marshal of the hall. etc. i in order that the personalty (pro- 

Marshal, William, first Earl of perty other than freehold or copy- 
Pambroke and Striguil of the Marshal hold land) may bo left as unexhausted 
line (c. 1346-1219), an English noble- aspossibleforthesimplccontractcred- 
man and soldier, trusted knight of itors (see Contract); and generally 
Henry II., and tutor to his son. Prince where two persons. X and Y. are 
Henry. After 1187 he fought in creditors of the same debtor, and X 
the French campaigns. He became has two funds, A and B, of the dob tor 
marshal of England under Richard to resort to, while Y is limited to A, 
I., on the death of his brother John Y will be permitted to stand in X’s 
(119-1). On Pochard’s death, M. sup- place as regards payment of his debt 
ported John’s claim to the throne out of B, if X has resorted to fund 
(1199), and held office under him. On A (M. of securities, or M. as between 
John's death (1216), he became secured creditors). But where the 
regent of England for Henry III. dur- different funds belong to different 
ing his minority. See Histoire, 1225, ' persons, M. is not allowed to the 
discovered by Meyer; Stubbs, Con- j prejudice of third persons. The 
stitntional History, eh. xii. and xiv. j doctrine of M. of securities is of 
Marshall, cap. of Harrison co., E. especial Importance in regard to 
Texas, U.S.A., 40 m. from Shrcve- second mortgages by a person of two 
port, Louisiana. It has cotton-gins, (or more) of his estates, the equitable 
1 oil-mills, an ice factory, and railroad principle being that in such cases the 
1 shops, and various educational instl- first mortgage will be apportioned 
i tutions. Pop. (1910) 11,452. j between the two properties according 

1 Marshall, Alfred (b. 1842), an Eng- to their respective values. (2) M. as 
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between beneficiaries entitled under 
a will, where creditors have depleted 
the estate. The general principle 
herein is that if any beneficiary in the 
subjoined list is disappointed of his 
benofit under the will through a 
creditor seizing upon the fund or 
propertyjntended for suoh beneficiary 
he may compensate himself by going 
against the fund or funds of those 
coming immediately after him in the 
list, who in their turn may do like- 
wise, with the result that those who 
come last may, get nothing at all. 
The order is as'follows: (1) Widow; 
(2) spe'eifle and residuary devisees and 
speciflo legatees; (3) pecuniary lega- 
tees; (4 ) charged devisees (specific and 
residuary) ; (5) heir-at-law (g.v.); (6) 
devisees upon trust; (7) nest of kin or 
residuary legatees. 

Marshall Islands, a group of coral 
formation in Micronesia, Pacific 
Ocean, N.E. of the Ladrone Is., Poly- 
nesia. There are two groups, Ratak 
(E.), and Rafik (W.), both ranging 
S.E. to N.W. The whole archipelago 
is composed of some thirty-three 
atolls, 158 sq. m. in area. They were 
annexed to Germany (about 1885), 
and administered by tho Jaluit Com- 
pany of Hamburg till 1906. The ad- 
ministration was then taken over 
by the German colonial authorities, 
forming a district under the Now 
Guinea government. Copra and 
phosphate are exported. Tho Mlcro- 
nesian inhabitants are skilled navi- 
gators. Pop. 15,000 (Europeans, 180). 

Marshalltown, cap. of Marshall co., 
Iowa, U.S.A., near tho Iowa R., 18 m. 
N.E. of Dcs Moines, the centre of a fine 
agricultural region. It has a glucose 
manufactory, packing establishments, 
and manufactures of furniture, 
machinery, engines, etc. Pop. (1910) 
13,375. 

Marshalsea, a prison formerly 
existing in Southwark, London, used 
latterly for debtors, and abolished in 
1S19. It was connected with the 
Marshalsea Court, held by the 
stoward and marshal of the king's 
household. It was united with the 
Queen’s Bench and the Fleet (1842). 
See Dickens, Little Dorrit ; Hare, 
London , i. 

Marshfield, a banking city of Wood 
co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., 108 m. N.W. 
of Milwaukee. It has trade in 
lumber, and manufs. of wood-veneer, 
springs, mattresses, etc. Pop. (1910) 
57S3. 

Marsh Gas. see Methane. 

Marsh Mallow, or Allhcca, a genus 
of biennials or perennials (ordor Mal- 
vacem). The common M. M. (.A. offici- 
nalis ) is a downy plant occurring in 
marshes near the sea and bearing 
cymes of rose - pink flowers. A 
demulcent is prepared from the root. 
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The rare hispid M. M. ( A . hirsute) is/ 
the only other British species. < 

Marshman, John Clark (1794-1877)1 
an English educationist, son o! 
Joshua (d. 1837). He became official 
Bengali translator, accompanyinr 
Ids father to Serampur (1800), and 
directing his religious undertaking; 
after 1812. He started a paper-mill, 
and with his father founded tho 
Bengali Sumactiar Durpun (1818), 
and the English weekly. Friend ol 
India (1821). His Guide to the Civil 
Law was (before Macaulay’s work) 
for long the civil code of India. Other 
works were a Dictionary of the 
Bengalee Language, 1827-28; Ilislom 
of India (to Dalhouslo’s administra- 
tion), 1863-67; Life and Times of 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 1859. 
See Times (July 10, 1877); Hunter, 
Gazetteer of India, under ’ Serampur.’ 

Marsh Marigold, or Caltha pnlvslris, 
a handsome plant with large kidney- 
shaped, glossy leaves and golden- 
yellow sepals, the petals being 
absent. Common In watery places. 

Marsh’s Apparatus, see Absenic. 

Marsi, a brave and warlike people 
of the Sabcllian race, dwelt in the 
centre of Italy. Their bravery was 
proverbial. They were the prime 
movers of the celebrated war waged 
against Rome by the Soeil or Italian 
allies in order to obtain tho Roman 
franchise, and which is known by the 
name of tho Morsic or Social War. 
Their cliief town was Marruvium. 
They were regarded as magicians. 

Marsico Nuovo, a com.- and tn. ot 
Potenza prov., S. Italy, 16 m. S.W. 
of Potenza. Pop. abbot 6300. 

Marsivan, or Merzifun, a Turkish 
tn. in the Amasia sanjak of Sivas 
vilayet, Asia Minor, at the toot of tho 
Tavshan Dagh, 85 m. S.S.E. of Sinope. 
It. contains many missionary schools. 
There are silver mines and vineyards 
near, and hot baths at Klmvza. Pop. 
15,000. 

Marske-by-the-Sea, a watering- 
place on the N. coast of Yorkshire 
(North Riding), England, 2 m. S.E. of 
Rcdcar, with ironstone quarries. 
Pop. about 3000. 

Marston, John (1575-1034), a 
dramatist and satiric poet. As earlj 
as 1001 he was satirised under tlio 
name of Demetrius, in Ben Jonson’s 
Poetaster. Howover, in 1005 M. 
dedicated to Jonson, with expressions 
of affection and esteom. The Mal- 
content. In the same year ho was 
assisted by Jonson and Chapman in 
the composition of Eastward live. For 
some reflections against tho Scots in 
this comedy the authors wero im - 
prisoned, but were afterwards released. 
Shortly after this the intimacy be- 
tween M. and Jonson was again inter- 
rupted. The former, in his preface to 
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his Sophonisba, hints ‘at the plagiar- 
isms from Roman authors in the 
Catiline and Sefanus of the latter. 
With little of the imitative and in- 
vontive genius of the dramatist, SI. 
had much of the spirited vigour and 
pungent wit of the satirist. In the 
Scourge of Villainy, he is lofty and 
Intrepid in his censure of vice, but Is 
olten carried by his vehement invec- 
tive to the very verge of coarseness 
and indecency. His other works are : 
The Metamorphosis of Pigmalion, a 
satire, 159S ; Antonio and Mettida, 
a tragedy, 1602 ; Antonio's Revenue, a 
tragedy, 1602 ; The Dutch Courtesan, 
a comedy, 1G05 ; Parasitaster, a 
comedy, 1606 ; What You Will, a 
comedy, 1607 ; ThelnsaliateCountess, 
a tragedy, 1G13. 

Marston, Dr. John Westland (1819- 
00), a dramatic poet, horn at Boston, 
Lincolnshire, the son of Rev. Stephen 
M., Baptist minister. He left the 
legal professon for literature and 
the theatre, and became acquainted 
with Heraud, Francis Barham, John 
Tobin, Sheridan Knowles, and other 
dramatists. He contributed to 
Ileraud’s magazine, The Sunbeam, 
and became editor of a mystical 
periodical. The Psyche. He became 
acquainted with Eleanor Jane Potts, 
the eldest daughter of the proprietor 
of Saunders’ News Letter, an Intimacy 
resulting in marriage in 1840. His 
first play. The Patrician’s Daughter 
<1841). brought out by Macready, was 
accompanied with a prologue by 
Dickens. His next. The Heart of the 
World (1847), was a failure, but 
Strathmore (1849) obtained a great 
success. Among his many dramas 
are : Marie de Meranic , I860; Anna 
Slake, 1852 ; A Life's Ransom, 1S57 ; 
A Hard Struggle, 1S58 : Pure Gold, 
1863; Donna Diana, 1864; The 
Favourite, of Fortune, 1866 ; A Hero 
of Romance, 1867 ; Broken Spells, 
1873 ; and Under Fire, 1885. He was 
joint-editor of the National Magazine 
In 1837, and contributor to the 
Athenaeum in 1863. His plays lack 
vitality, but as a critic he excelled 
over original composition. In 1863 
he received the degree of Lh.D. from 
tho University of Glasgow. A collec- 
tion of his dramatic works was 
edited by himself in 1876. 

Marston, Philip Bourke (1850-87), 
an English poet, born in London. He 
was tho only son of Dr. Westland 
M. His life was one of successive 
misfortunes, and through an accident 
received during childhood he lost 
his sight at an early age. Soon after 
his first poem, Song Time, was pub- 
lished ho lost his sister. Cicely (1878), 
Ids amanuensis, followed in 1882 by 
the death of his poetio ally, Gabriel 
Rossetti, to whom he was greatly 


attached. To his only remaining 
friend and literary executor, Mrs. 
Lonise Chandler Moulton, he dedi- 
cated True Friend and True Poet. 
Almost immediately previous to his 
death ho contributed to various 

E eriodicals. His poems are gloomy 
i conception, but full of intensity of 
feeling. 

Marston Moor (Yorkshire), Battle 
of, fought on July 2, 1644, between 
tho Royalists, under Princo Rupert 
and the Earl of Newcastle, and the 
Parliamentarians, commanded by 
Lord Fairfax, Earl of Manchester, 
and Cromwell. In this battle the 
Royalists were completely routed. 

Marstrand, a seaport tn. ot Sweden, 
situated about 20 m. N.W. of 
Gothenburg, on an island in the 
Cattegat. It is a favourite summer 
resort for visitors. Pop. 1700. 

Marsupials (Irom Lat. marsupium, 
pouch), an important subdivision of 
mammals, also called Didelphia or 
Metatheria, often ranked with mono- 
tremes or placentals. The name 
‘ Marsupialia ’ (introduced by Tyson 
about 1098) is derived from the 
characteristic ventral pouch of skin 
supported by two epipubic hones in 
which the young, who are horn very 
imperfectly developed alter a short 
period of gestation, are carried and 
nourished by tho females. Existing 
M. are mainly restricted to the 
Australian and Austro-Malayan re- 
gions. The three main divisions are : 
(1) Polyprotodontia (America and 
Australasia), including the Didel- 
phyidio (Amorican opossums), da- 
syures, tho thyiacine or Tasmanian 
wolf, M. moles INotoryctcs tgphlops), 
and bandicoots. They are mostly 
carnivorous and insectivorous, and 
the pouch is often absent. (2) Tauei- 
tuheroulata (exclusively S. American, 
of the family Epanortliidte). (3) Dip- 
rotodontia (Australasian, and a few in 
E. Austro-Malayan Is.), including the 
wombat, koala, or sloth, cuscus, 
kangaroo (Macropodidso family), 
wallaby, and phalanger. These arc 
herbivorous, and represent the most 
highly evolved forms of the M. See 
Gould, Mammals of Australia, 1845- 
63 ; Thomas, BriL JHus. Calal. of 

l 

* , * 

1887 ; Bensley, ‘ On Australian 
Marsupialia ’ in American Naturalist, 
1901 ; Beddard, Mammalia, 1902. 
See Mammalb. 

Marsyas, a Phrygian satyr who 
found Athena’s flute, which of its 
own accord emitted the most beauti- 
ful music. Thereupon M. challenged 
Apollo to a musical contest, the con- 
ditions of which were that the victor 
should do what he pleased with the 
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vanquished. The Muses decided in 
favour of Apoilo, who bound M. to a 
tree and flayed him alive. His blood 
was the source of the E. Marsyas. 
There is a statue of M. in the forum 
of Rome. See Ovid Mctain. vi. 3S2- 
399, and Frazer in Adonis, Atlis, and 
Osiris, chap. vi. 

Martaban, a tn. of Lower Burma, 
on the Salwin R., 10 m. N.W. of 
Mauimain. Formerly the capital of 
I’egu and a place of importance. 

Martaban, Gulf of, an inlet of the 
Bay of Bengal. It receives the three 
fivers — Irawadi, Sittaung, and 
Salwin. 

Martol, Charles, see Charles 
4 Martel.’ 

Martol de Janville, see Gyp. 

Martelli, Pier Jacopo (1665-1727), 
an Italian dramatist, bom at 
Bologna. Here, in 1707, he was ap- 
pointed professor of eloquence. He 
wrote a religious poem, entitled 
Deglt Occhi di Gcsii, and several 
tragedies, comedies, and farces. His 
collected works appeared at Bologna 
in 1733, and Clogierfi wrote his 
biography in the Opiiscoli, ii., 1729. 
M. employed the Alexandrine verso 
rather than the Italian form in most 
of his works. 

Martello Towers, round towers 
formerly used in English coast de- 
fence. The name is derived from 
Mortella Point in Corsica. In 1791 
an English fleet, under Lord Hood, 
supported the Corsican insurgents, 
and a small round tower near Corsica 
withstood their fierce cannonade. 
The strong resistance shown by this 
tower led to ones of a similar nature 
being erected along the English 
shores, especially on the southern 
and eastern coasts. They are about 
40 ft. high and situated on the 
beach. Nowadays they are con- 
sidered obsolete. 

Marten ( Mustcla ), the name given 
to a number of animals of the weasel 
family, but applying specially to the 
Pine M. and the Beech or Stone M. 
(ilf . foina). The Pine M. still occurs in 
the N. of England and Scotland. In 
shape it resembles a stoat, but its 
body is much longer, the tall alone 
being often a foot long, the legs are 
short, and the paws have sharp, clawed 
digits.. The fur is a beautiful dark 
brown with a large yellow patch on 
the breast. The Beech M. or Stone M. 
of the S. of Europe (with a white 
patch) supplies the fur trado with 
stone or baum M. skins. Other species 
include the Pekan, the American N., 
and the Sable (< 7 .r.). The Foul M., or 
Foumart, is the Pole Cat (q.a. ). All the 
Jls. are arboreal, frequenting con- 
iferous woods where a nest of leaves 
or moss is mado, and feeding on small 
animals and birds. If taken young. 


- Martial 

Ms. are easily tamed, and the Beech ! 
M. was kopt in Athens and Rome to: 
catch mice. j 

Marten, a com. in prov. of West- 
phalia, Prussia, 4 in. IV. of Dortmund, 1 ' 
Pop. 11,613. 

Martensen, Hans Lassen (1S08-84), ■ 


theology at this place. In 1854 he be- 
came Bishop of Seeland (the highest 
position in the Danish Church), after 
having been court preacher since 1S45. 
Among his works are : M ester Eckari, 
1840, an essay on middle age mysti- 
cism; . ' " " ’ ' ~ ' i of Ethics, 

1841 ; 1849; A 

Susten ■ , 1872. See. 

his autobiography (German trans., 
Aus meinen Lebcn, 1884. 

Martha’s Vineyard, an island in tlio 
Atlantic Ocean off Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., 23 m. long. It forms the 
greater part of Duke co., and was so 
named by tlio Goswold expedition 
on account of the excessive growth of 
vines. Pop. (1910) 4000. 

Martialis, M. Valerius (6. c. 40 A.n.), 
an epigrammatic poet, born at Bilbilis 
in Spain. He came to Rome in 6G; 
and after residing in the metropolis 
thirty-five years, he returned to the 
place of his birth in 100. His death 
cannot have taken place before 104. 
His famo was widely extended, and 
he secured the patronago of tho 
Emperors Titus and Domitian. His 
extant works consist of a collection of 
short poems, all included under tho 
general appellation Epiarammulu, 
divided into fourteen books. They 
are distinguished by; fertility of 
imagination, flow of wit, and felicity 
of language ; but they are defiled by 
impurity of thought and expression, 
and by base flattery of tho Emperor 
Domitian. M. throws a valuable light 
on the social life of Rome in the 1st 
century of our era. The best edition 
of Martialis is that of Sehneidewin. 
Unfortunately, there is no good 
translation of the epigrams hi Eng- 
lish; the best working edition (in 
selections) is that of Bridge and Lake 
(1906). 

■ Martial Law. This expression is 
used by writers on constitutional law 
in a threo-fold sense: (1) The suspen- 
sion of the ordinary or municipal law 
of a country in favour of the tem- 
porary government of tho country or 
parts of it by military tribunals. In 
the Code Napoleon of France there is 
express provision for tho proclama- 
tion of ‘ a state of siege ’ in certain 
circumstances of civil disorder, tho 
effect of which is that military tribu- 
nals are empowered to try civilians by 
military law. The absence of prcce- 
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dent for such course of proceeding 
since the Petition of Right, 1G2S — 
Which inter alia complained of the 
enforcement of M. L. against private 
individuals — has led many writers to 
assume that it is unknown in England. 
But the decision of the Privy Council 
in the case of Marais General Officer 
Commanding, in 1902, on the appeal 
of a civilian, Mr. Marais, against his 
detention under military arrest during 
the S. African War, was to the effect 
that such arrest was justifiable on the 
ground that war was then raging in 
the colony: and that tribunal further 
expressed the opinion that there 
never was any doubt that in time of 
war the ordinary courts have no juris- 
diction over the action of military 
authorities, and that the only diffi- 
culty was to establish in particular 
cases when a state of rebellion or 
insurrection could be said to have 
existed. (2) The term is sometimes 
erroneously used to denote the com- 
mon law right of the crown and its 
servants to repel force by force in the 
case of any violent resistance to the 
law whether by invaders or rioters. 
(3) As a synonym for military law. 
or the law administered either (a) by 
the long abolished Court of Chivalry 
of the Earl Marshal and Lord High 
Constable in affairs of honour, and 
generally in ‘ matters of arms and 
deeds of war/ or (6) by courts -martial 
at the present day in pursuance of 
their powers under the annually re- 
newed Army Act of 1881 to deal with 
all matters of military discipline. 

Martigny, three united hamlets in 
the can*, on of Vah ' ~ ' ' 

16 m. S.W. of Sion. . 
point of routes ovc 
Bernard and the C 
and is situated on the Simplon Rail- 
way, 24 m. S.E. of the Lake of 
Geneva. It has some interesting 
Roman remains. Alt. 1560 ft. Pop. 
4500. 

Martigues, a seaport of France, 
near the Etang-de-Berres, 21m. S.W. 
of Aix, in the dept, of 
Rhone, It is built on 
connected by bridges, 
and lignite-mines. Pop, 5700. 

Martin, a name for some members 
of the swallow family, but usually 
implying the House Martin ( Chclidon 
urbica), which builds a mud nest under 
the eaves of houses. It differs from 
the swallow chiefly in having a white 
band across the lower back. Other 
Ms. include the Sand M. (g.v.), the 
American Purple M., and the Fairy 
M. The so-called Black M. is the 
Swift. (<7.v.). • 

Martin, the name of five popes : 

Martin I . (649-53) was banished to 
Kherson by the Emperor Heraclius 
for his opposition to the Monothelites. 


He died in 655. He is canonised by 
the Greek Church. 

Martin II., or improperly named 
Martinus I . (882-84), was sent as 
legato t o Constantinople on a mission 
concerning the controversy excited 
by Photius. 

Martin III., or Martinus II. (942- 
46), was merely a puppet of Alberie 
(d. 954), a prince and senator of the 
Romans. 

Martin IV. (1281-85) supported 
Charles of Sicily against Peter 
of Aragon and excommunicated 
Michael Palceologus. 

Martin V. (1417-31) was chosen 
pope by the Council of Constance. 
Ho ignored the reforms instituted by 
his predecessor, Gregory XII., and 
made separate concordats with Ger- 
many, France, and England. 

Martin, Lady, see Faucit, Helena 
Savtlt.e. 

Martin, Saint (316-400), Bishop of 
Tours, and a saint of the Roman 
Catholic Church, born in Pannonia 
(now Hungary). He entered the army 
first under Constantine, and after- 
words under Julian the Apostate. 
The virtues of his life as a soldier are 
the theme of more than one interest- 
ing legend. On obtaining his discharge 
from military service, M. became a 
disciple of Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers. 
On his return to Gaul about 360, he 
founded a convent of monks near 
Poitiers .where he led a life of austerity 
and seclusion; but in 37 1 ho was drawn 
by force from his retreat and ordained 
Bishop of Tours. The only extant 
literary relic of M. is a short Con- 
of Faith on the Holy Trinity , 
is published by Galland, vol. 
9. In the Roman Catholic 
the festival of his birth is 
celebrated on Nov. 11. In Scotland 
this day still marks the winter term, 
which is called Martinmas (the mass 
of St. Martin). 

Martin, Bon Louis Henri (1810-83), 
a French historian and politician, 
born at St. Quentin (Aisne). _ He first 
‘ ’ ' ’ as a notary, but soon gave 
the study of history and 
He wrote A History of 

Fran ’ " '' 1 

Lacrc ■ . . 

Fran 

and 1 

Ma 1 . ■: * 

trans ■ 
rey. 
at R 
that 
rema 
trans, 

from the Latin Vulgate, the first 
edition appearing at Rheims ; re- 
printed at Antwerp in 1600 ; revised 
by Bishop Challoner (1749-50), and 
reprinted by George Leo Haydock in 
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1812, and by Frederick Charles | for many years commissioner el 
Husenbeth in 1850. Portsmouth, and afterwards eomp- 

Martin, Sir George (1764-1847), a trolJer of the nary. He received his 
British admiral, youngest son of training at the Royal Naval College, 
William M. (d. 1766). He was present Portsmouth. On Nov. 23, 1790, he 
at the battle of Grenada, July 6, was promoted to bo lieutenant of tlo 
1779, and was promoted to tlio rank Canada, and took part in several small 
of lieutenant and command of tho battles. He organised the attack 
Russell. In 1797, in command of the upon the Ruesian fleet while attached 
Irresistible of seventy-four guns, ho to the Swedish navy. Ho represented 
took part in the battle off the Cape of Plymouth in parliament from 1818- 
St. Vincent. In the following year he 31, and rose to the rank of vice- 
was appointed to the command of the admiral of the fleet in 1849. 
Northumberland, and assisted in the Martin, William (e. 17G7-1810), an 
capture of the Ginireux, Feb. 18, English naturalist, born at Mansfield, 
1800. Ho was made vice-admiral in Nottinghamshire. He is famed for Ids 
July 1S10, and received tho order of works on British fossils: Petrifasta 
St. Januarius from the King of derbiensia; or, Figures and Descrip- 
Naples in 1814. He received many lions of Petrifactions collected in 
honours, and was promoted to tho Derbyshire (1804), and Outlines of 
rank of admiral of the fleet in Nov. Extraneous Fossils on Scientific Prin- 
187G. He married twice, but died ciples (1809). 

without issue. Martina-Franca, a tn. in the prov. 

Martin, John (1789-1854), an Eng- of Lecce, Italy, 17 m. N.N.E. of 
lish painter, bom in the neighbour- Taranto. Has a fine ducal palace, 
hood of Hexham, Northumberland, Pop. 25,000. 

went to London in 1806, and after Martineau, Harriet (1802-76), an 
obscure struggles managed to have author; suffered in youth from bad 
his picture ‘ Sadak in Search of the health and later for a time from somc- 
Waters of Oblivion,’ hung in the tiling akin to religious mania. With- 
Royal Academy (1812), this attracted out any intention of devoting herself 
considerable attention. The principal to literature, she wrote, at the sug- 
productions are; ' Belshazzar's Feast gestion of her younger brother, a 
• Creation * Tho ~ ■ . ■ . • . iper on pemale Writers on 

Fall of Nineveh ’ ; ‘ ' ’ i Divinity, which was printed 

‘ Morning ’ and ‘ Ever j 1 , . Monthly Repository (1821). 

Man ' ; ’ Expulsion from Paradiso.’ This encouraged her, and she com- 
M. died at Douglas, l6le of Man. posed somo verses, short stories, and 
Martin, Sir Theodore (1816-1909), a theological novel. Devotional Excr- 
an author, was the son of an Edin- cises appeared in 1823, Traditions of 
burgh solicitor, and followed his Palestine in 1830. Between 1832-31 
father's profession. In 1846 he sot up she brought out in nine volumes 

as a parliamentary agent, and soon Illuslratic ' 

acquired a large practice and amassed followed 
considerable wealth. In 1851 he mar- Paupers . . 

ried Helen Faucit, the actress. He of Taxation. She wroto a History of 
was early attracted to letters, and England during the Thirty Tears’ War 
with Aytoun wrote the Bon Gaultier (1849) and a work on Household 
Ballads (1842-44), a series of parodies Education. She had the journalist’s 
after the style of Rejected Addresses, capacity for ‘getting up’ any subject, 
but inferior to that collection. He and issued books on mesmerism 
also wroj« essays on the drama and (1815) and the British Rule in- India 
on actors, and made many transla- (1857) with equal facility and un- 
tions from the German and other lan- bounded confidence. She was tlio 
g oases, as well as a biography of Lord author of several stories. Perhaps the 
Lyndliurst (1883). In 1866 he was best thing she wroto was Feats on the 
Invited to write the official Life of the Fiord. Her autobiography was pub- 
Prince Consort, which task he under- fished In 1877. 

took. The work was published in five Martineau, James (1805-1900), n 
volumes (1875-80). For this service Unitariantheologian, younger brother 
ho was created C.B. in 1878 and of tho above, born at Norwich. 
K.C.B. in 1880. The biography was a Possessed of considerable inventive 
eulogy of the Prince Consort, and and mathematical talents, ho was 
presented his Royal Hifehness in a originally intended for engineering, 
clearer light than that in which, save but studied for tho Unitarian 
by the few, he had been 6eon. M. was ministry, to which he was ordained 
registrar of the Royal Literary Fund in 1S28. After serving as pastor in 
from 1871 to 1907. various places he became in 1510 

Martin. Sir Thomas Byam (1773- professor of mental and moral philo- 
1854), a British admiral and third son sophy In the Manchester New College 
of Sir Henry Martin, Bart. Ho was (subsequently removed to London), 
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and principal, in 1869-S5. Among his 
writings, which were very influential, 
are: Rationale of Religious Inquiry, 
1S3G; Ideal Substitutes for God, 1879; 
Study of Spinoza, 1882; Types of 
Ethical Theory, 18S5; Study of Religion, 
1888; Seat of Authority in Religion, 
1S90; and religious poems and hymns. 
M. was a man of very elevated char- 
acter and powerful intellect; of great 
acuteness, candour, and openness to 
now ideas. He was DD. of Edinburgh, 
1881, and D.C.L. of Oxford, 1888. 

Martinez de la Rosa, Francisco 
(17 89-1862), a Spanish statesman and 
man of letters, born in Granada. He 
took part in the national cause when 
Spain was invaded by France (180S) 
by being' sent to Gibraltar to nego- 
tiate with the British government, 
who aided hhn, and so caused the 
French to evacuate Madrid by the 
victory of Ballen. In 1809 ho came 
to England in order to study the in- 
stitutions. In 1812 Martinez was 
elected deputy to represent Granada 
in the Cortes, whoro he identified 
himself with the Liberal cause as to 
raise the hostility of Ferdlnard VII., 
who banished 1dm to Qomera in 
Africa for ten years, but he was re- 
called by the revolution of Ricgo 
(1820). In 1S20 he was again elected 
to represent Granada, and iu 1821 he 
undertook to form a ministry, but he 
had to resign in Juno the same year 
and took refuge in France, where he 
continued to reside for about eight 
years, during which time ho occupied 
himself in writing. In 1833 Martinez 
was recalled to Spain to form a 
ministry hut soon resigned. He held 
various political offices until 18G1 — 
twice being chief minister. One of his 
ministries is famous in the history 
of Spain by the treaty with Lord 


Martinengo, a tn. of Italy In the 
prov. of Bergamo, 10 m. S.S.E. of 
Bergamo. Pop. (com.) 5000. 

Martinezia, a genus of small palms 
with pinnate leaves, ill. caryotcefolia 
is a handsome stovehouso plant. 

Martini, Ferdinando (6. 1811), an 
*• ■ ' — -on or 

■n at 
her's 

■ ■ ■ ■ and 

. . ■ ■ i also 

wrote essays, novels, and proverb- 
plays in the style of Alfred do Musset, 
tn 1879 he founded the Fanfnlla della 
Domcnica. From 1892-93 he was 
Minister of Education in the Giolitti 
Cabinet. 


Martini, Frederio (1832-97), a Swiss 
engineer, was Hungarian by birth and 
Swiss by adoption. After serving in 
the Austrian army in ) he war of 1859, 
he established machine works at 
Frauenfeld in Switzerland. Hero in 
1871 he invented the breech-loading 
mechanism of the rifle which bears 
Ills name — the Martini-Henry. Henry 
was the name of the inventor of tho 
barrel. 

Martini, Giovanni Battista (170G-84), 
a Franciscan monk, commonly called 
Padre M., and celebrated as a writer 
on musio. His chief works are; Saggio 
di Conlrapunto, 1774-75 (essay on 
counterpoint), and Gloria della 
Alusica, 1757-81, a work in three 
volumes on t he history of music. 

Martinique, au island of the Wind- 
ward group, W. Indies, belonging to 
France. It is very Irregular in form, 
and is about 50 m. in length from 
N.W. to S.E., by about 15 m, in mean 
breadth. Area 382 sq.m. The surface 
is uneven and mountainous, and has 
soveral volcanoes. Tho highest point 
in the island is tho volcano Mont Pelee 
which rises to the height of 4450 ft. 
An eruption of this volcano in 1902 
destroyed tho town of St. Pierre with 
ail its inhabitants, some 26,000 lives 
being lost. The principal productions 
are sugar, coffee, cocoa, etc., the trade 
amounting to about £1,500,000 
annually. The coast, being indented 
by numerous bays and inlets, affords 
many good harbours. Fort do France 
is the chief town and the political 
capital. It is also the principal naval 
station of Franco in the W. Indies. 
M., the native name of which is 
Madiana, was discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1493, and colonised by 
the French in 1635. It was taken by 
the English in 1762, and again in 
’794 and 1809; and was finally given 
p to France in 1S14. Pop. 182,000. 
Martinmas, the feast of St. Martin 
’ Tours, Nov. 11, and in Scotland one 
' the four term-days for paying rent. 
Martino, Edouardo de, a marine 
ainter, born at Malta, near Naples, 
and appointed marine painter in 
ordinary to Queen Victoria in 1875, 
when he came to England. His works 
include sketches taken during the 
Paraguayan War, and four pictures 
of the battle of Trafalgar. 

Martino, Simone di (1283-1344), an 
Italian painter, born at Siena, and of 

* >- — Monv ttmrlyc 


lacked vigour. 

Martinsberg, a tn. of Hungary, 12 
m. S.E. of Raab. Celebrated for its 
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Benedictine abbey, which has been 
in existence for nine centuries. It has 
a fine library and a rare collection of 
archives. Pop. 3000. 

Martinsburg : 1. A bor. in Blair co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in a fertile 
valley known as Morrison’s Cove, 
15 m. S. by E. of Altoona Pop. (1910) 
1200. 2. A tn. of W. Virginia, U.S.A., 
co. seat of Berkeley co., 65 m. N.W. 
of Washington. Pop. (1910) 10,698. 

Martin’s Ferry, a banking city of 
Belmont co., Ohio, U.S.A., 2 m. from 
Wheeling. Coal isfound in abundance, 
and there are engine and machine 
works, glassworks, tinmiils.etc. Pop. 
(1910) 9133. 

Martius, Karl Friedrich Philipp von 
(1794-1868), a German naturalist and 
traveller, born and educated at Er- 
langen. In 1S17 he went to Brazil 
with an exploring expedition sent out 
by the governments of Austria and 
Bavaria. He was nominally in charge 
of the botanical department, but his 
account of his travels (published in 
3 volumes) includes observations in 
ethnography and general natural 
science. Ho afterwards became 
director of the Botanic Garden (1820) 
and professor of botany (1826) at 
Munich. Among his works are: His- 
toria Naturalis Polmarum , 1823-53; 
Boise nach Brasilien, 1824-31; Nova 
Genera et Species Plantarum , 1824-32; 
leones Plantarum Crypiogamicarum, 
182.1-3 1, etc. 

Martos, a tn. of Andalusia, Spain, 
10 in. W.S.W. of .Taen, on a steep hill. 
Noted for its wines and mineral 
waters. Pop. 115,500. 

Martyn, Henry (1781 -1812), an Eng- 
lish missionary, born at Truro, who 
after a brilliant career at Cambridge 
in mathematics and classics came 
under the influence of the famous 
preacher, Rev. Charles Simeon. In 
1805 he left for India a a he decided to 
devote liis life to the work of a mis- 
sionary. At Dinapore he translated 
the N.T. into Hindustanee, and super- 
intended the Persian translation of 
the N.T. of N. Sabat’s and Sebas- 
tiani’s. At Shiraz in Persia lie revised 
the Persian and Arabic translations 
of the N.T., also completed a new 
translation of the Psalms. He died of 
fever at Tokat. 

Mariynia, a genus of annual and 
perennial plants with tuberous root 
stocks of the order Pedalinaeeae. Jlf. 
fragrans is easily grown in the green- 
house, and bears racemes of crimson- 
purple flowers followed by two-homed 
fruit which is used in pickles. 

Martyr (Gk. pdprvp, or pdprvt, a 
witness), a term used to designate 
those people who in the conflict be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity 
Lore 4 witness * to the truth of their 
convictions by sacrificing their lives 


rather than abandon their faith. 
Many instances are recorded, and tho, 
number is probably exaggerated, but 
that there were many who suffered 
for the truth’s sake is certain. Such 
persons who met their death, often 
in cases of the utmost heroism, were 
regarded with the greatest admira- 
tion by their fellow-men. and it was 
considered a special privilege to re- 
ceive the benediction of a M., to visit 
him in prison, or to kiss his chains,. 
Then, too, after death he was re- 
garded as a saint, his grave was the 
scene of pilgrimage, his clothes, por- 
tions of his body, books, etc., were 
honoured as relies, and the day of 
his martyrdom was celebrated with 
peculiar honour as his natal or birth 
day. The first recorded M. of Chris- 
tianity was Stephen, an account of 
whose death is given in Acts vi. and 
vii., and the proto-martyT of Britain 
was Alban of Veruiam, who suffered 
about 286 under Diocletian. The use 
of Martyrology, a list or cataloguo of 
Ms. or saints, arranged in the order of 
their anniversaries, is common to 
both the Latin and Greek church 
(although in the latter it goes under 
a different name, t.e. menology), and 
was intended as a guide to the faith- 
ful in their devotions. Tho most im- 
portant ancient martyrology is the 
Hieronymian, falsely said to have 
been compiled by St. Jerome, and 
next to this came the LCsser Roman 
and Bede’s martyrology, the last of 
which has come down to us in that 
of Florus of Lyons; Rhabanus 
Maurus (c.845): Adoof Vienne (d. 875); 
Usuard of Paris (c. 875), the most 
famous, on which the Roman martyr- 
ology was based; Notker (S9G), and 
St. Gall (912). The official 4 Roman 
martyrology,’ designed for the entire 
Church, was published in the time of 
Gregory XIII. (1584), and two years 
later Baronius published an anno- 
tated edition. The best known list of 
the Greek Church, or ‘menology,’ was 
that compiled by order of the Em- 
peror Basil, the Macedonian, in the 
Dth century. This was edited in 1727 
by Cardinal Ur bin j. Iu 1SGG Mr. 
Wright, in the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture, published a Syriac martyrology 
which had been written about 412. 

Marugame, a seaport of Japan. 
80 m. W.S.W. of Kobe, on tho island 
of Shikoku. Pop. 25,000. 

Maruts, Vedic storm and wind gods, 
companions of Indra. In ancient 
mythology the sons of Rudra and 
Prisni, in later the sons of Kosyapa 
and Diti. 

Marvell, Andrew (1621-78), a poet 
and politician, early became known 
for his verses, and about 1650 was 
appointed tutor to Mary, daughter 
of Lord Fairfax, and, later, of Crora- 
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well’s ward, William Dutton. He 
made tha acquaintance of Milton, 
and in 1G57 became his assistant in 
the Latin secretaryship. Three years 
later ho was returned to parliament 
by Hull, and he represented that 
constituency until his death. In 
1G63 he accompanied Lord Carlisle as 
secretary on a mission to the courts 
o( Russia. Sweden, and Denmark, 
and published an account of the 
embassy (1669). Ho wrote verses 
eulogising Cromwell, notably the 
Ode upon Cromwell's Return from 
Ireland, and the lines Upon the Death 

’ I Pro- 

wrote 

other 

members of the reigning house. He 
was an active pamphleteer. Ilia 
principal prose works are : The Re- 
hearsal Transposed, 1672, and An 
Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government in England, 
1777. His poems were first collected 
in 1681, and the best edition is that 
edited by G. A. Aitken in 1892. There 
arc biographies by Dove (1832) and 
Birroll (1905). 

Marwar, see Jodhpur. 

Marx, Heinrich Karl (1818-83), the 
Father of Scientific Socialism ’ ( i.e . 
modem as opposed to earlier or 
Utopian Socialism), was a German 
subject of Jewish extraction, born at 
TrOves. After starting the soon- 
suppressed Rhcinische Zeiluno at 
Cologne ho went to Paris, where he 
was converted to Socialism by reading 


came to London, which he made his 
permanent home. Hereafter ho dc- 


and Spargo. See also Anarchism; 
International, The ; and Socialism. 

Mary, The Virgin, the mother oi 
Jesus. Little is told us concerning 
her in tho Gospel narratives. Wo 
are told of the announcement to her 
by tho angel that Btao should conceive 
a Son by the overshadowing of the 
Holy Ghost, and then of tho events 
connected with the birth of Jesus. 
From tiiis we learn that she was 
espoused to a carpenter named 
Joseph, belonging to tho house of 
David. After the events dealing with 
the infancy of our Lord narrated by 
St. Luke, we have but few mentions 
of her. We are told of the incident at 
Cana (John ii.), her presence when 
Jesus was preaching (Mark iii. 31). 
her presence at the foot of the Cross 
(John xjx. 26), and the word of our 


Lord consigning her to tho care of 
St. John. Nothing is told us of her 
death. Tradition and legend have 
not shown the delicate reserve of the 
evangelists. The ‘ poisonous apocry- 
phal books ’ tell us all about the birth 
and childhood of tho Virgin and many 
details about the birth and childhood 
of her Son. The tradition of her l ater 
life, death, and assumption is well 
known. The veneration of the Virgin 
Mary occupies a considerable place in 
tiie ritual of the’ Roman Catholic 
Clmroh. See article in Hastings' 
Dictionary of the Bible. 

Mary I. (1516-58), Queen of Eng- 
land, the elder daughter of Henry 
VIII., by his marriage to Catherine 
of Aragon. Like all the Tudors, she 
received a good education and was a 
distinguished linguist and scholar. 
She was brought up in the faith of 
the Catholic Church and nothing 
afterwards would induce her to be 
unfaithful to her religion. After the 
divorce of her mother, she was treated 
with harshness by her father, being 
deprived of her rank and precedence, 
and made to live in a secluded, re- 
stricted manner. After her father’s 
death, she lived in retirement, until 
tho death of Edward VI. called her, 
in 1553, to the throne of England. 
She was the popular choice of tho 
country and easily put down the 
movement in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey. The main conspirators wero 
executed, and M. proceeded to restore 
the old religion as cautiously as she 
possibly could, hut finally lost her 
popularity by her marriage to Philip 
II. of Spain. Wyatt’s rebellion was 
quelled, but Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband were executed, and even the 
Princess Elizabeth spent some time 
in the Tower. In 1554 her marriage 
with Philip took place, and the re- 
ligion of the country was restored to 
that of the time of Henry VIII. Then 
began the period of persecutions 
which have given M. the title of 
‘ Bloody Mary,’ and the reign the 
character of one of the blackest of 
our annals. At least 300 ‘ heretics ’ 
wore put to death at the stake. 
Finally, in 1558, M. died, deserted by 
a husband to whom she had homo no 
children, and heartbroken by the 
desolateness of her life and by the loss 
of Calais, the last English possession 
in France. Usually condemned as 
l. ; i*’i» - ovt’. r.-.'* pVl to 

• I .■ ' i. V. v.'* 


Mary II. of England, the elder 
daughter of James II. of England 
by bis marriage to Anne Hyde, the 
daughter of Clarendon , the Lord Chan- 
cellor. She was brought up in the 
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Protestant faith, and was married to 
her cousin, William of Orange, Stat- 
liolder of Holland, In 1677. Eleven 
years later she ascended the throne 
of England as joint-sovereign with 
her husband, after the revolution of 
16SS. Her husband had n great 
affection for her, and trusted her with 
the government of the country during 
his absences on the Continent and 
elsewhere. She died in 1694 of small- 
pox, leaving no children. 

Mary (Queen Consort of George V.), 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Teek. She was born at Kensing- 
ton Palace on May 26, 1867, and was 
given the names Victoria Mary 
AugustaLouiso Olga Pauline Claudine 
Agnes. Her early childhood and 
youth was spent chiefly at the White 
Lodge, Kichmond. In 1892 she was 
affianced to the heir-apparent to the 
throne of England, H.R.H. the Duke 
of Clarence. In the same year, how- 
ever, the Duke died, and the Princess 
Mary was in the following year 
married to Prince George, then Duke 
of York, who had by the death of his 
brother become the ultimate heir 
to the throne. She has accompanied 
her husband on most of his great 
tours, and has become exceedingly 
popular throughout the empire. 
Her last great tour was tho journey 
to India almost immediately after 
the coronation. 

Mary of Guise, called also Mary of 
Lorraine (1515-60), the daughter of 
the Duke of Guise. She married, in 
1534, tho Duke of Lorraine, who, 
however, died in 1535. Slio next 
married James V. of Scotland, to 
whom she bore a daughter, after- 
wards the famous Mary Queen of 
Scots. After her husband’s death at 
Solway Moss (1542), she became 
regent for her week-old daughter. 
The times in Scotland were troublous 
since tho Reformation party was 
struggling against the court party 
for the recognition of tho Reformed 
religion. Mary attempted to carry 
out the ambitions of the French 
crown in Scotland, but her regency 
did not last long. 

Mary Queen of Scots (1542-87), the 
daughter of James V. of Scotland by 
ids marriage to his second wife Mary 
of Gtiiso. She was born immediately 
after tho disastrous defeat at Solway 
Moss (1542), and was a queen before 
slio was a week old. Her father on 
his death-bed made tho famous and 
mistaken prophecy, ■ It came with a 
lass it will go with a lass.’ She was 
promised to Edward VI. as wife, but 
finally after the battle of Pinkie 
married the Dauphin of France, son 
of Henry II. She was sent to France 
at an early age, and there her educa- 
tion was completed. She conveyed 


by the marriage treaty the crown of 
Scotland to tho King of France in 
the event of her dying childless, and 
also passed on by the same treatv her 
right of succession to the English 
crown. In 1559 her husband became 
the King of France, but he died in 
the following year. Charles IX, 
succeeded to the throne of France, 
and the real power passed into the 
hands of Catherine of Medici, the 
queen mother. In the meantime, the 
death of the queen mother in Scot- 
land, Mary of Guise, had left tho 
government without a head, and the 
presence of the young queen was 
urgently requested, especially since 
the Reformation had already gripped 
Scotland very closely. In 1561 she 
arrived in Scotland and found that 
tho Reformation had received wliat 
it considered to be a parliamentary 
sanction for Itself. M. did not inter- 
fere, in fact for a time she allowed 
matters to follow their previous 
course. She allowed the Reformed 
Church to continue wilt out molesta- 
tion, but stipulated for a private use 
of her own faith. Her chief minister, 
Murray, succeeded in crushing an 
insurrection of the Catholics under 
the Marquis of Huntley in the north, 
and for a time M. reigned not only In 
peace but also with the approbation 
of her subjects. Her attention, how- 
ever, was next turned to her second 
marriage. A number of princes were 
proposed to her, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land quixotically proposing her own 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester. M., 
however, desired a Spanish marriage, 
and endeavoured to bring about her 
marriage with Don Carlos of Spain. 
It Is important to bear in mind tho 
fact that M. was the heiress to the 
English throne as well as the occupant 
of the Scottish, and that, therefore, 
in the eyes of Europe, her position 
and prospects were magnificent. Foil- 
ing in her attempt to bring about 
a marriage with Don Carlos, she 
suddenly surprised everybody by 
marrying her cousin Darnley, the 
nearest heir after her to tho throne 
of England and Scotland Darnley 
was weak to character and insolent 
in manner; immediately after his 
marriage ho was given tho title of 
icing, but was granted but few privi- 
leges to accompany the title. lie 
early disgusted M. by his frequent 
’ love ’ intrigues, and he in turn, 
failing seemingly in his attempt to 
gain his desires and ambitions to- 
wards the Scottish crown, began to 
intrigue in order to bring about these 
ends. Ho was jealous of Rizzio, the 
Italian favourite, and tho practical 
minister of M., and conspired with 
Moray, Ruthvcn, and Morton to 
murder him. This was done In noly- 
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rood Palace on the evening of 
March 9, 1566, M., however, won 

Damley from the conspirators, whom 
ho betrayed, and for a time their 
relations were friendlier. Finally, 
after the birth of James, their son, 
afterwards James VI. of Scotland and 
I. of England, the rupturo became 
complete, and later all Scotland was 
horrified to learn that the house In 
which Darnley laid ill of smallpox 
had been blown up and his body 
found in the garden of the house. The 
Queen could not be directly accused 
of complicity, but there were many 
who believed that sho was not alto- 
gether guiltless, especially as the chief 
instigator of the murder had been her 
new favourite, Bothwell. He was 
brought to trial and acqulttod. Im- 
mediately after which he seized tho 
person of the queen and conveyed 
her to Dunbar, nominally' a prisoner, 
AH Scotland, however, had no doubt 
of the complicity of SI. in tho murder 
and the abduction when she publicly 
pardoned Bothwell, and after he had 
obtained a divorce married her. An 
insurrection immediately broke out 
and sho, deserted by almost all her 
nobles, was defeated at Carberry, 
forced to abdicate In favour of her 
young son, and imprisoned In J,och 
I .oven Castlo. From here, in 1568, 
she escaped, raisod a email army, and 
was again defeated at Langslde. She 
fled this time and placed herself under 
tho protection of Elizabeth of Eng- 

’ 1 ion was diffl- 

not approve 
o queen, she 
M. to escape 
from her now, sinco M. was her 
greatest rival. M., therefore, found 
herself a prisoner for life. During the 
next nineteen years sho passed from 
prison to prison in England. She 
had many supporters in that country, 
and one long conspiracy was kept 
up during her imprisonment. One 
may almost safely say that Eliza- 
beth's position was unsafe as long as 
M. lived. Finally, in 1586, the con- 
spiracy of Anthony Babington was 
discovered, and M. '.van accused of 
complicity. The whole evidence was 
based on the authenticity of the 
Casket Letters. M. denied com- 
plicity as she denied the jurisdiction 
of the court which tried her. Finally, 
however, sho was found guilty and 
sentenced to death, and in February 
15S7 Elizabeth signed the death 
warrant . She was executed on Feb. 8, 
and died in the eyes of her followers 
a martyr, protesting her Innocence 
and strong in the faith of the Catholic 
Church. Buried first of all at Peter- 
borough, her body was In 1612 re- 
moved to Westminster Abbey by 
her son James I. 


Maryborough: 1. A tn. of Ireland, 
cap. of Queon’s co., is situated on a 
small trib. of the Barrow, 50 m. S.W. 
of Dublin. It has several good public 
buildings. It returned two members 
to parliament until the Union, when 
it was distranchiscd. It has woollen 
manufs. and flour mills. Pop. (1911) 
3270. 2. A tn. of March co., Queens- 
land, 184 m. X. of Brisbane. It owes 
its Importance to the proximity of tho 
t p-ai is mined and 
ar by are large 
1410. 3. A tn. 

110 m. N.W. 
of Melbourne. Gold mining is carried 
on, and the to. is an important rail- 
way junction, with large engineering 
works. Large crops oi wheat and oats 
are grown in the surrounding district. 
Pop. 5675. 

Mary-golds, see Calendola. 

Maryland, a maritime state of tho 
U.S.A., hounded on the N. by 
Pennsylvania; on the S. by Virginia, 
W. Virginia, and Chesapeake Bay ; 
on tho E. by Delaware and the At- 
lantic, and on the W. by Virginia and 
W. Virginia. It covers a total area of 
13,327 sq. m„ and lies in three dis- 
tinct regions, viz. the Coastal Plain, 
Piedmont Platean, and Appalachian 
Plateau, tho last named being 
traversed by the Blue and Alleghany 
Mts. Tho most important river is the 
Potomac, which drains the W. por- 
tion of tire state. Other rivers arc 
the Susquehanna, Patapsco, Chop- 
tank, Sassafras, Wtconico, etc. The 
climate varies greatly: in tho S. the 
normal winter is mild and summer 
hot, whereas in the W. tho normal 
winter is cold and summer cool. The 
state contains important coal fields 
and a considerable variety of soils. 
On the whole, the Boil is well adapted 
for agriculture and under good 
cultivation. It is particularly fertile 
in tho western counties. Tho chief 
crops are Indian corn, wheat, 
potatoes, rye, tobacco, and fruit. 
Tho fisheries, especially of oysters, 
are extensive. The chief town is 
Baltimore (pop. (1910) 558.485), but 
Annapolis (pop. (1910) S609) is the 
seat of government. The most im- 
portant industry is the manuf. of 
clothing. There is an excellent 
system of free public schools and a 
number of higher educational institu- 
tions. Total pop. (1910) 1,395,346. 
M. was named after Henrietta Maria, 
queen-consort of Charles I. of Eng- 
land. It was first explored by Cap- 
tain John Smith in 1608. A charter 
granted by Charles I. to Lord Balti- 
more gave him practicaUy royal 
power over the region. In 1638 the 
people were conceded the right to 
initiate legislation. The assembly 
passed the famous Act of Toleration 
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In 1649. In 1G52 tlie colony was 
seized by the commissioners of par- 
liament, but was restored to Lord 
Baltimore in 1657. M. was one of the 
thirteen original states. See Passano’s 
History of Maryland. 

Marylebone, a bor. in the N.W. 
quarter of London, divided into E. 
and W. divisions, each returning one 
member to parliament. It comprises 
Portland Place, Regent’s Park, 
Cavendish, Portman, Manchester, and 
Fitzroy Squares, and the upper part 
of Regent Street. 

Mary Magdalene, see Magdat.ekis, 
Mart. 

Maryport, a seaport of Cumber- 
land, England, on the Ellen, 28 m. 
S.W. of Carlisle. So called from the 
landing here of Mary Queen of Scots 
on her flight from Scotland. Has 
shipbuilding yards, iron foundries, 
tanneries, breweries, etc. The exports 
consist principally of coal and iron. 
Pop. (1911) 11,423. 

Marysville : 1. A city In Yuba co., 
California, U.S.A., 41 m. N. of 
Sacramento. It has an extensive 
trade, and is at the head of naviga- 
tion. Has an Iron foundry, woollen 
mills, fruit canneries, etc. Pop. (1910) 
5430. 2. A post vll. of Hastings co., 
Ontario, Canada, 34 m. W. of 
Kingston, on the Grand Trunk 
Railway. Pop. 2000. 

Masaccio (‘ shiftless ’) (1401-28), 
the nickname of Thomas Guido, a 
Florentine painter, torn in the Arno 
Valley. He is sometimes called the 
‘ father of modern art,’ and is cele- 
brated for his frescoes in the Branca eci 
Chapel in the Carmine and in Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, which 
have been a school of instruction for 
all succeeding painters. He also 
painted several pictures now in the 
Berlin Museum. See monograph by 
Sclimarsow, 1895. 

Masailand, a dist. in E. Africa, 
stretching W. to Victoria Nyanza, so 
named from the tribe of Masai who 
constitute the chief inhabitants. The 
region is of an elevated nature, the 
chief mountain masses being the 
Kilimanjaro, Kenia, and Aberdare. 
It contains Lake Naivasha in tho S., 
Lake Rudolf in the N-, besides others 
of less note. The country is now in- 
cluded in the British E. Africa Pro- 
tectorate. The Masai are a nomnd 
people of Negro-Hamitic stock, and 
speak a Nilotic languago. They 
support themselves chiefly by cattle- 
raising. See Gregory, The Great 
Ilifl Valley. 

Masampo. in Korea, a former free 
port of foreign commerce on the S.E. 
coast, ISO m. S.E. of Seoul. It was 
closed to foreign trado from Jan. 1, 
1911. 

Masaniello, properly Tommaso 


Aniello (c. 1622-47), a ' Neapolitan 
fisherman, born at Amalfi, who led 
the Neapolitan revolt against the 
Spaniards in 1647. His party was 
successful, and for a short time he 
became master of Naples. Ho gave 
himself up to despotism and excess, 
and was assassinated by the viceroy’s 
agents. 

Masara, El, a vil. of Egypt, 10 m. 
S. of Cairo, in the prov. of Gizeh. It 
is opposite the site of tho ancient 
Memphis and has celebrated quarries. 

Masaya, tn. of Nicaragua, 13 m. 
W.N.1V. of Granada, near tho lake, 
and at the foot of the volcano, both 
of the same name. Pop. 15,000. 

Masbate, one of the Philippine Is., 
S. of Luzon and W. of Samar. Length 
60 m., breadth 20 m., and it covers 
an area of 1230 sq. m. Gold is found, 
and it is very fertile, yielding tobacco, 
gums, resins, etc. The chief tn. is 
Masbate. Pop. of island 44,000. 

Mascagni, Pietro (6. 1863), an 
Italian operatic composer, bom in 
Leghorn, was educated there and at 
the academy in Milan. He was first 
manager of a travelling opera com- 
pany, then manager of a musical 
society at Perignola near Naples. 
His first opera. In Filanda (1381) 
created no impression, but his next 
work, a one act opera, Camllcria 
Rusticana (written for a prize com- 
petition), made him world famous: 
this was first staged in Rome on 
May 17, 1890. His other works are: 
L’Amico Fritz, 1891; Ratcliff, 1894: 
Zanctto.Silvano (both 1895); Iris, 1893. 

Mascara, a tn. of Algeria, 45 m. 
S.E. of Oran. The former residence 
of Abd-el-Kader, it was destroyed by 
the French in 1853 and occupied by 
them in 1841. Pop. 21,000. 

Mascarene Islands, a group com- 
prising Mauritius, ROunion, and Rod- 
riguez Is. in tho Indian Ocean. 116- 
union was discovered in 1515 by the 
Portuguese, Mascarenhas, who called 
the group after himself. 

Mas-d’Azil, Le, a tn. in dept, of 
Arihge, France, 12 m. IV.S.W. of 
Pamiers. Has on interesting cavern in 
a limestone hill, forming a natural 
tunnel, and a grotto with prehistoric 
remains. Pop. about 2000. 

Masdevallia, a genus of epiphytal 
orchids. The threo sepals of the 
(lowers are brightly coloured, and 
(heir points arc extended into long 
tails. They are borne singly, in most 
cases, on a scape which springs from 
the base of tho stalk of the stout 
leathery lance-shaped leaves. 

Masefield, John, an English writer. 
He is notable as one of the pioneers in 
!he revival of thelong narrative poem 
in English. His works Include : Salt- 
Water Ballads, 1902; Ballads, 1903; 
A Mainsail Haul, 1905; On 11“ 
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Spanish Slain ; Lyrists of i he Restora- 
tion ,* Essays Moral and Polite ; A 
Sailor's Garland , 1906 ; Captain 

Margaret (novel); The Tragedy of 
War (play): Multitude and Solitude 
(novel), 1909 ; The Street of To-day 
(novel); Poems and Ballads, 1910; 
William Shakespeare ; The Everlasting 
Mercy (poem); Dauber (poem). 1913. 

Maseres, Francis (1731-1S24), an 
English mathematician, historian, 
and reformer, bom in London. In 
1752 he graduated at. Cambridge, and 
six years later was called to the bar. 
lie acted as attorney-general of 
Quebec from 1760-09, and from 1773- 
84 was baron of the exchequer. His 
publications include. Doctrine of Per- 
mutations and Combinations ; Dis- 
sertation on the Use of the Negative 
Sign in Algebra ; Scriptorcs Optici ; 
A View of the English Constitution, etc 
Charles Lamb in his Old Benchers of 
the Inner Temple introduces Maseres. 

Maseru, a dist. of Basutoland. 
Chief tn. and settlement of the dist. 
•is Maseru, 100 m. N.N.E. of Aliwal 
North. Pop. 1300 (200 whites). 

Masham, a small tn. in the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, 8 m. 
N.W. of Rjpon, on the North-Eastern 
Railway, and on the It. Ure. Pop. 
(1911)3110. 

Masham, Abigail (d. 1734), was 
daughter of Francis Hill, a merchant 
of London, who married the sister of 
^ of the 

’relative. 
■ ured her 

to the 
ined her 

situation after the princess ascended 
the throne, and acquired great in- 
fluence over her. Miss Hill married 
2ttr. Masham (son of Sir Francis 
Masham, of Otes in Essex) in 1707. 
Harley, afterwards carl of Oxford, 
connected himself with the new 
favourite; a change of ministry took 
place, and in 1711 Mr. Masham was 
raised to the peerage. He and his 
wife appear to have engaged in 
intrigues in favour of the J3tu arts. 


tribes are . the Mashonas, a peace- 
loving people. Out earliest informa- 
tion of the country records the settle- 
ment of the Bantu negroes, in the 
1 0th century* whose hereditary chief. 
Monomat apa, had his capital in 
M. The people appear to have 
entered into a commercial treaty 
with the Portuguese. But through a 
succession of tribal wars they lost 
cohesion. The next we hear is of the 
Matabele, an offshoot of the Zulus, 
whose chief, Mositikatga, entered into 
a treaty with the governor of Cape 
Colony. From about 1816 to 1870 


the Matabele power hold sway over 
the Mashonas and other Makalanga 
tribes. A pioneer force was sent into 
M. under Colonel Pennefather, and 
settled on the sites which are now the 
towns of Salisbury, Victoria, and 
Charter. A dispute with the Portu- 
guese, who claimed a tract of terri- 
tory, was settled by force of arn\8 in 
which the British S. African Police 
were the victors. The Matabele re- 
sented British occupation, with the 
result that Dr. Jameson, Major 
Forbes, and AUan Wilson raided their 
native kraals. Wilson and his force 
were slain as the result of the Shan- 
gani R. rising and preventing rein- 
forcements. Lobengula, their chief, 
died in 1894, thus quelling for a 
while the Matabele spirit. They and 
the Mashonas revolted, however, in 
1896, but their resistance gave way 
in 1897. The first meeting of the 
Rhodesian Constitution was held at 

Sails ' ' ' 

desii 

are 

national unity. Industrious and 
generally peaceful, they make very 
successful farmers. They excel in 
the crafts, the smelting and forging of 
iron, in pottery, and weaving. They 
are good hunters, fond of music, and 
use the bow and arrow, assegai, and 
axe. The Mashonas were anciently 
supposed to bo the builders of the 
ruins of Zimbabwa, which show that 
a large population at one time in- 
habited Southern Rhodesia. Pop. 
480,000, including 9000 Europeans. 
See J. T. Bent’s Ruined Cities of 
Mashonaland, 1S92. 

Maside, a com. in prov. of Orensc, 
Spain, 10 m. N.W. of Orensc. Pop. 
about 6500. 

Masinissa (c. 23S-149 B.C.), King ot 
the Numidians, ruler of the Massy - 
lians in Eastern Numidia, and later 
King of Numidia. He fought in the 
second Punic War, first as an ally 
of the Carthaginians, and afterwards 
of the Romans, when ho served with 
Scipio against Syphax (204-203) and 
in 202 at the battle of Zama. He 
reigned till 148 B.C., and was given 
most of Syphax’s territory after the 
conquest of Carthage. 

Mask (Fr. masque , from Lat. 
mascus, masca, spectre), an artificial 
covering for the face, in divers forms, 
and worn for various reasons. As a 
disguise the mask is generally asso- 
ciated with the artificial faces worn 
by actors in the Roman theatres, a 
custom transmitted by them to the 
Italian stage of the middle ages, and 
al 60 practised in the English masque 
of Elizabethan times. In savage 
rites the :i.- \ -o rxcite 


terror in ' :•* ! :i‘ . and 

the use «»■ •: .. V- :i, cere- 
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monies is common among the Indian, 
African, and Eskimo tribes. In the 
case of death-masks, the term is used 
for portrait casts, either of plaster 
or metallic foil, taken from the face 
of a dead person. .Masquerade is a 
variation of the same word, used for 
masked balls or entertainments of a 
like nature, where the personages are 
disguised. 

Maskelyne, Novil (1732 - 1SU), 
graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1751. In 1755 he took 
orders, but he had previously been 
led to turn ills attention to astronomy 
by the solar eclipse of 1748. In 1701 
he went to St. Helena to observe the 
transit of Venus, and to detect, if 
possible, tlie parallax of the fixed 
stars. In 1704, ho acquired that know- 
ledge of nautical astronomy which 
led to tho formation of the Nautical 
Almanac. In 1705 he was appointed 
astronomer-royal. Delambre dates 
the commencement of modern astro- 
nomical observation from hi., who 
flrstgave astandard catalogue of stars. 

Mason, Alfred Edward Woolley 
(6. 1S65), novelist, has written many 
stories, of which tho bost aro : The 
Courtship of Maurice Buckler (1890), 
Miranda of the Balcony (1899), both 
of which have been dramatised by 
the author ; The Four Feathers (1902), 
Running I Voter (1907), and The 
Broken Road (1907). Thcso novels 
are all in the romantic vein. His 
oomedy, Colonel Smith, was produced 
In 190!). M. sat in tho Liberal 
interest for Coventry in the House of 
Commons from 1906 until 1910, when 
he retired from active participation 
In politics. 

Mason, George Heming (1818-72), 
an English painter ; spent some 
years in Rome, and whilst in that 
city painted his * Ploughing in the 
Campagna.' His finest paintiDgs 
oro ‘ The Evening Hymn ' (1808) 
and ‘ Harvest Moon * (1872), both 
scenes from his native Staffordshire. 

Mason, John (1586-1635), governor 
of Newfoundland in 1606. In 1622 he 
obtained grants In Mariana (now N. 
Massachusetts) and tho province of 
Maine, and in 1629 in New Hamp- 
shire and Laconia. Buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mason, Sir Josiah (1795-1881), an 
English pen-manufacturer; began life 
os a street-hawker, and after many 
and varied experiments set up a fao- 
tory for making steel pens, which 
proved eminently successful. Ho 
endowed an orphanage at Erdington, 
and also Mason College, which is now 
a part of Birmingham University. 

Mason, William (c. 1724 - 97), an 
English poet, attended St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. From 1754 he 
held various livings In the Church. 


He was a profound admirer of Gray, 
who praised his dull classical tragedy 
Caradacus (1759), but pointed out 
also bis plagiarisms and bis gram- 
matical and other blunders. M. edited 
the Life and Letters of Gray (1774). 

Mason and Dixon’s Lino, the 
boundary line (iat. 39° 43’ 2G-3' N.) 
separating Maryland from Pennsyl- 
vania. Mason and Dixon were two 
English astronomers who surveyed 
it between 1763 and 1767, and thus 
put an end to the disputes between 
the Balttmores and Penns, the respec- 
tive proprietors of the two colonies. 
This lino was part of the boundary be- 
tween free and slave (Northern and 
Southern) states. Since 1820 it has 
been a popular name for the whole 
of that boundary. 

Mason City, the cap. of Cerro Gordo 
co., Iowa, U.S.A., 115 m. N.N.E. of 
Des Moines. Its chief manufs. arc 
bricks, cement, and tiles. It has also 
foundries and machine shops. Pop. 
(1910) 11,230. 

Masonry, the art of building in 
stone in a similar manner to building 
in brick ; tho fundamental difference 
between masonry and brickwork 
(q.t>.) being that in the former tho 
stones aro of irregular and hetero- 
geneous shape and size, as opposed to 
the uniform moss of bricks. Tills 
renders It very- difficult in many cases 
to obtain a bond in tho work, and the 
wails in most cases must bo thicker 
than brick walls. Masonry, how- 
ever, from these features, is better 
suited to imposing and beautiful 
structures, as work of greater pro- 
jection can be included than is pos- 
sible in brickwork. Tho art of 
masonry Is of great antiquity, tho 
pyramids of Egypt being perhaps the 
most noteworthy examples In the 
world of masonry without mortar. 
Tho tools which a mason uses In- 
clude squares, hammers, ‘ boosters,’ 
chisels, saws, axes, picks, ‘ spal- 
ling ' hammers, wedges, nippers, 
trammel heads, etc. Tho manner in 
which tho stones are treated, cither 
before or after building, is described 
In various technical terms. Scrab- 
bling is taking off the salient angular 
projections of tho stone ; when the 
latter is used in this condition tlio 
work is called ‘ rustle ’ work. Ham- 

m ’ - 


stone which has been roughly ievcucu, 
whilst plain uvrk lias been more accu- 
rately smoothed. Combed work has 
been treated by a steel scraper or 
* comb ’ ; boasted or droned work 
has parallel chisel marks, whicli <1° 
not extend quite across tho surface, 
as in tooled work. Sunk work H 
below the level of tho surrounding 
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stone, moulded t cork is work formed 
with a change of curvature, whilst 
chisel draughted margins are smooth 
narrow spaces enclosing combed, 
boasted, or plain work. Rubbed 
work is rubbed with another st 
and with sand, water, etc., wl 
polished work is brought to a 1 
polish. When the foundation 
rock, the walls can be begun at once. 
When there is a firm subsoil large 
flat stones having a greater super- 
ficial area than the walls themselves 
must form the foundation, and where 
the ground is marshy, piles sur- 
mounted by a concroto foundation 
course are necessary. AU joints in 
M. must bo at right angles to the 
pressuro which they have to bear. 

Stone walls may bo divided into 
three main classes, according to the 
manner in which the stones are set 
up : rubble, block In course, and 
ashlar. . The first category includes 
many and vario\is methods, of which 
the chief are known as flint, random 
rubble. set dry, random rubble set in 
mortar, Kentish rag, random rubble 
built in courses, uncoursed, squared 
or ' specked ’ rubble built up to 
courses, and regular coursed rubble. 

Rubble ’ as a generic term means 
thinly bedded stone, generally less 
than 0 in. in depth ; when it is of 
Irregular shape it is * random,’ when 
squared into shape it Is said to be 
'coursed.’ The various kinds of rubble 
walls thus explain their composition 
by their names. In random rubble 
Bet in mortar tlio bond is obtained 
by using one bond Btone in every 
superficial yard in the face. In flint 
work, windows and door-dressings, 
and groins, are set with brick or 
squared stone for strength and 
appearance. ' Kentish rag * is built 
of a kind of unstratified sandstone 
which is found largely in Kent, and 
the blocks of which are usually 
roughly dressed to a polygonal form. 

Snecks * are small stones which are 
inserted where required in snecked 
rubble to prevent long vertical joints. 
Block in course work is made of stones 
larger than those used for coursed 
rubble, with hammer-dressed faces, 
squared and brought to a good joint ; 
It resembles good coursed rubble or 
ashlar, and is very strong and dur- 
able. Ashlar is the name given to 
carefully worked stones of more than 
12 in. ; owing to its heavy cost ashlar 
is backed either by brickwork or 
rubble. The backing should be 
built in cement mortar, and brought 
to a level at ©very bedjoint of the 
ashlar, the facing of which may be 

? lain, rebated, or chamfered. See 
. O. Baker, Masonry Construction , 
1909 ; C. F. and G. F. Mitchell, 
Brickwork and Masonry , 1908. 


Masonry, Free, see Freemasonry. 
Maspero, Sir Gaston - Camille 
Charles (5. 1846), a French Egypto- 
logist ; entered the Ecole Normale 
SupSre of Paris in 1865, and be- 


year lcnu-oi, wueu ue was m i^gypi 
at the head of an arch Geological mis- 
sion, which afterwards became the 
Institut Franpnis de 1’ArclfooIogie 
Oriental. In 1881 he discovered many 
royal sarcophagi at Deir-cl-Bahari, 
and he made further discoveries in 
clearing the Temple of Kamak. M. 
founded and directed the Recucil 
de Iravaux, but his most valuable 
publication is Histoire ancienne 
des pcuples de l ’Orient classique. 
1894-1900. 

Masque was a species of dramatic 
entertainment which reached its 
highest popularity in the reign of 
James I., btit which was also a 
favourite diversion at the courts of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. * Essen- 
tial masque/ says the Rev. Ronald 
Bayne, * was the appeal of the mo- 
ment to the eye and the ear, the blaze 
of colour and light, the mist of per- 
fume, the succession of rapidly chang- 
ing scenes and tableaux, crowded 
with wonderful and beautiful figures.* 
Many look to Italy for the origin of 
the M., but it seems at least likely 
that it grew out of the ‘ mumraings ’ 
which are heard of in England as early 
as 1377. The growth of opera accounts 
for the speedy waning of the M. ; in 
the latter pageantry and spectacular 
display were of supreme importance, 
whilst in the former these were 
rightly subordinated first of all to 
music and then also to character- 
drawing and plot. Ms. were played 
commonly before royalty and in the 
homes of the nobility. Thus Daniel *s 
Vision of the Twelve Goddesses was 
produced at Hampton Court in 1604, 
shortly after James's accession — 
when, be it noted, Queen Anne and her 
ladies were the masquers — and The 
Masque of Queens of Ben Jonson was 
presented at Whitehall in 1609. The 
Hymencei , also by Jonson, was per- 
formed in 1606 to celebrate the 
marriage of Essex with Frances 
Howard, whilst his Pleasure Recon- 
ciled to Vertne was played at court pn 
Twelfth-night in 1618. It was this 
libretto of Jonson. the great master 

of the literary d . ■ 1 

Milton’s Comus 
described as a . 

there is no dancing nor disguise. 
Inigo J ones often design ed th e scenery, 
dresses, and mechanical contrivances : 
such composers as Lanier and Ferra- 
bosco contributed the music, and the 
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dances were specially arranged by 
professors of the art. Money, time, 
and thought were freely lavished, the 
sole aim of the inventor being to 
multiply his gorgeous effects, and to 
make the spectacle as full and varied 
as he could. 

Masquerade, a festive gathering, 
the participators in which all assume 
some disguise. The name suggests 
that when Ms. first came into vogue, 
the masque was a necessary part of 
the disguise. Ms. first appaared in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII.: 
they were introduced into France by 
Catharine de’ Medici. Fancy-dress 
balls are, it would seem, their modern 
development. 

Mass, the term used In physics to 
denote the quantity of matter in a 
body. Weight ( 17 . 1 O, with which it 
should not be confused, is propor- 
tioned to M. See Weight, Gravita- 
tion, Acceleration, Inertia, and 
Dynamics. 

Mass (Lat. Missa), ifefers now to 
the Eucharist service of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is held to he a 
real offering in which Christ is the 
victim, and commemorates the cruci- 
fixion. Of old, the Eucharist service 
always included the communion of 
the faithful, while now only the 
officiating priest communicates. M. 
now may be either Low, Chanted, or 
High. In the first a priest attended 
by acolytes reads the service; in the 
second tho service is chanted, not 
read; and in the third the priest is 
assisted by deacons, subdeacons, and 
ministers. The M. includes, of course, 
tho consecration, elevation, breaking, 
and communion of tho Host and of 
the Chalice. The officiating priest 
wears five peculiar vestments, of 
which the colours vary with the occa- 
sion. A similar service is held by the 
Greek and Oriental churches. 

Mass, tho Musio of, has naturally 
been very largely influenced bv tho 
nature of the text. The Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, S 
Dei ail 
But th> 

very many more words than the other 
portions of the service, and the diffi- 
culty which confronts the composer 
is to avoid emphasising them in a 
way wholly disproportionate to their 
religious significance. St. Gregory 
collected many of tho unisonal plain- 
song melodies. The beautiful Missa 
Papa: Marcetti of Palestrina averted 
the condemnation of polyphonic 
music which the Council of Trent 
was about to pass. Mozart and Haydn 
were masters of tho instrumental 
mass, whilst the symphonic is ex- 

S uisitciy represented by Beethoven’s 
ramatic Mass in D. 

Massa, the cap. of the prov. of M. 


e Carrara, Italy, 26 m. N.AV. o( Pi«3, 
near the Gulf of Genoa. It is hero 
that the Carrara marble quarries are, 
and Bilk is also manufactured. Pop. 
(com.) 26,500. 

Massa Lombarda, a vil. 18 j in. if. 
of Ravenna, Italy. Pop. 3001). 

Massachusetts, one of tho N.E. 
states of U.S.A., often called the Bay 
State. Area 8266 sq. in. One of the 
thirteen original states. Bounded on 
the W. by Vermont, N. by Not 
H ampshire, and S. by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. Eastern shore; 
washed by tho Atlantic. Fine rocky 
coast with many hays, the largest 
Boston BayandHarbonr. Thebeauti- 
ful Berkshire hills are a favourite 
summer resort. Inland the country 
rises gradually, and numerous small 
lakes are a marked feature of the 
landscape. The climate is temperate, 
and the beauty of the spring and au- 
tumn In M. is notable. Agriculture 
was, in the first part of the last cen- 
tury, the primary industry, hut in the 
middle and latter part a great tide 
of emigration towards the western 
states took place. To-day it is essen- 
tially a manufacturing state, the 
cotton and boots and shoes Indus- 
tries being of prior importance ; but 
a largo trade is done in woollen 
and worsted goods, paper manufac- 
turing and sugar-refining. Boston, a 
great seaport and the oldest in 
America, is the capital. °S h cr towns 
aro Gloucester, just beyond which lie 
tho great cod fisheries ; Lowell, centre 
of cotton industry; Plymouth, w hero 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed (16(d). 
and Fall R., a large seaport on Mt. 
Hope Bay, 50 m. from Boston. The 
Puritan ancestry has still a marked 
effect on the Inhabitants of this state, 

which Is very conservative, and wmen 

has not been flooded, like tho western 
states, by German immigration, in 
its early days it procured a bad name 
for its extreme religious 
and later the great Unto 111111 , “SI? 
made Its headquarters In Bo. 

The imports are large, and the™ 
great and growing export trade 
with England and Canada. in 
Boston, New York, and Nfwbavcn 
Railway follows the coast-line, am 
connects with the New York railway 
systems. The Boston Central Kan- 
way terminus Is ono of the large- 
railway termini In tho world. The can 
cational system Is tho beat possible. 

nnd Harvard an^ Boston ^Hniverd- 


. great factor in New England cducsj* 
ion. The famous War of Indcpcmt* 
nee was commenced in M., and tu* 
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victories of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill settled the fate of America. In 
the war of N. and S., M. was the state 
that took tho most active part, the 
feeling against slavery being very 
strong. The state is well governed, 
and has a reputation for culture and 
advanced thought. It is one of the 
most populous of the New England 
states and its power and influence is 
second only to New York state. Pop. 
(1910) 3,366,116. 

Massachusetts, North American 
aborigines, members of the Algon- 
quin family. The original inhabi- 
tants of tho state which bears their 
name. Only a small remnant remains 
of Iho tribe, a low type of humanity, 
and irresponsive to educational and 
religious influences. 

Massa e Carrara, a prov. in N.W. 
Tuscany, Italy, having part of its 
S.W. coast washed by tho Mediter- 
ranean. Area 687 sq. m. Pop. 
220,000. 

Massafra, a tn. in the prov. of 
Lecce, Italy, 10 m. N.W. of Taranto. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Massage may be looked upon as 
artificial exercise, applied in illnesses 
and convalescence, when the usual 
innumerable movements of the body 
exciting tissue metabolism are in 
abeyance or impossible. The operator, 
passeur, masseur, masseuse, placing 
the patient in suitable positions, pro- 
ceeds to aid movements of the limbs 
and joints; to stroke, pinch, press, 
knead the muscles. By this means 
the small muscles, cell tissue of all 
kinds, capillaries, etc., are agitated, 
and normal waste and repair of the 
healthy body promoted. M. has be- 
come a distinct branch of the medical 
art, and caref ul training as well os 
expert knowledge is essential for the 
trained operator, many of whom are 
Swedes or trained in Swedish schools. 
A modem extension is the application 
of vibration, especially to joints in 
cases of rheumatoid affections, by 
mechanical or electric vibrators. The 
treatment has become usual in ner- 
vous ailments such as sciatica, neuritis, 
neuralgia, in insomnia, and after 
fracture of a limb. It has become 
usual as a treatment for obesity, and 
as exhilaration or refreshment of the 
body in cases of persons of sedentary 
occupations, when it is taken in con- 
junction with tho Turkish hath. It 
has always been used by atliletes, 
and was in regular use among the 
Greeks. 

Massagcteo, a warlike people of 
Central Asia, N. of the Jaxnrtes (the 
Araxcs of Herodotus) and the Sea of 
Aral. It was in an expedition against 
them that Cyrus the Great was de- 
feated and slain. 

Massa-Marittima, a small cathedral 
IX 


city, 27 $ m. S.W. of Siena in the 
prov. of Grosscto, Italy. Zinc and 
lignite are mined. Pop. (com.) 18,000. 

Massena, a vil. 35 m. N.E. of 
Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence co.. New 
York, U.S.A. Chief industries are 
connected with flour, lumber, paper, 
aluminium. Pop. (1910) 2951. 

Massena, Andr6, Duo de Rivoli, 
Prince d’Essling (1756 -1817), a 
French marshal, was a wine mer- 
chant’s son. In 1775 he joined the 
Royal-Italien. In 1795 he captured 
Oneglio and drove the Piedmontese 
from the heights of Saorgio. The fol- 
lowing year he enabled Scherer to win 
the battle of Loano against the Aus- 
trians and Sardinians. So brilliant 
were his successes during the cam- 
paign of 1796-97 that Napoleon 
called him * L 'enfant ch6ri de la 
Yictoire.* From that time onward, till 
he was repulsed by Wellington in 
Spain (1S10-11), his career was one 
long triumphal progress, and honours 
fell thick and fast upon him. In 1805 
he received his marshal’s baton. Hav- 
ing assured to Joseph Bonaparte the 
possession of the Neapolitan crown 
(1806), ho was put in command of the 
left wing of the * Grand Arm6e ' in 
Poland, and was accorded the title of 
Due do Bivoli for the splendid ser- 
vices he rendered against tho Russian 
foe. His proudest title, that of Prince 
d'Esslin^, was given in recognition of 
his brilliant generalship at Eckmiihl, 
Essling, and Wagram. After his 
Spanish campaign (1811), the failure 
of which he attributed with some 
justice to the insubordination of Ney, 
Junot, and other of his lieutenants, 
M. was never again entrusted with 
any responsible command. It is 
better to forget the greed, avarice, 
and lax morality which characterised 
his private life, and to remember only 
his military genius, which ranks with 
the highest. 

Massenet, JuIesEmileFr6deric(lS42- 
1912), a French composer, attended 
tho Paris Conservatoire, and won the 
Grand Prix de Rome in. 1863. His 
orchestral suites, entitled Settles de 
Bal and Seines Hongroises, were com- 
posed during travels in Germany and 
Hungary. Among his song books are 
Podmes d’avril, Poimes d’un soir , and 
Chanson des hois d’Amaranthe. Tho 
following of his dramatic works have 
been performed at the Op6ra Comique: 
3Ianon (1884), perhaps tho most 
popular; Werther (1S93), and Sapho 
(1S97); whilst Le Cid (1885) and 
Thats (1894) were first produced at 
the Op6ra. This indefatigable com- 
poser has also written two beautiful 
sacred dramas, Marie 3Iadeleint 
(1873) and Eve (1875). The opera en- 
titled Le Jongleur de Noire Dame 
(1902) nobly illustrates the grace, 
E 
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wealth of melody, and charming- 
emotionalism of his music. 

Massey, Gerald (1828-1907), a poet, 
born near Tring, Herts. As a boy he 
worked in a silk factory, but in 1S43 
ho came to London, where he was 
taken up by Maurice and Kingsley. 
His first book was published in 1851, 
and this was followed by four others : 
a selection from these was published 
in 1889, entitled My Lyrical Life. 
Later he wrote and lectured on 
spiritualism, and produced prose 
works on the origin of myths and 
mysteries in The Book of Beginnings, 
1881; The Natural Genesis, 18S3; and 
Ancient Egypt: the Light of the World, 
1907. Ho also wrote a book on the 
sonnets of Shakespeare. 

Massicot, yellow oxide of lead, the 
monoxide, PbO, sp. gr. 9’3., occurs 
native, but generally prepared by 
heating lead or white lead in air up t o 
about 600° C. Mostly used in the 
manufacture of red lead, the dioxide, 
and as a pigment. 

Massillon, a city of Stark co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., 50 in. S. by E. of Cleveland. 
In this region large quantities of coal 
are found and white sandstono is 
quarried. It is also engaged in blast- 
ing and iron manuf. Pop. (1910) 
13,879. 

Massillon, Jean Baptiste (1663- 
17421, a French bishop, joined the 
congregation of the Oratory, and 
after lecturing at P6zenas and Mont- 
brlson, entered the priesthood at 
Vienne in 1692. Seven years later, at 
the king’s own request, he preached 
the Advent sermons at Versailles. 
The greater part of his life was passed 
in Paris, where he was principal of tho 
seminarj' of Saint Magloiro, but in 
1717 he accepted the bishopric of 
Clermont. His sermons were remark- 
able for their tender compassion and 
for their freedom from dogmatic dis- 
putation; among the finest are those 
on Thesmall number of tho Chosen, on 
The death of the Sinner, and on The 
Prodigal Son. Among his contem- 
poraries ho was famous because he 
had pronounced tho funeral oration 
on Louis XIV. Posterity cherishes 
his Petit Carirne, a volume of sermons 
preached before Louis XV. 

Massinger, Philip (1583 - 1640), a 
dramatist, came to London about 
1606, and soon acquired fame as a 
playwright. In his earlier days, from 
1613, ho wrote in collaboration with 
John Fletcher until tho death of the 
latter twelve years later, and one of 
their most successful efforts was Ttco 

TTV (W, /**-■ }n tLn AAw,T\ft{-!ljQjj qJ 

. . '■* s sup- 

; l plays 

written by M. alone are : The Du!:e of 
Milan, The Bondman, The Parliament 
of Lore, Tlx Roman Actor, The Picture, 
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The Emperor of the East, The Bent- 
gado, A New Way lo Pay Old Debts, 
The Maid of Honour, The Great Duke 
of Florence, The Unnatural Combat, 
The Guardian, The Bashful Lover, and 
The City Madam. The best collec- 
tion of his works is that edited by 
Cunningham (1S67). According to 
Lamb, M. wrote 1 with that equability 
of all the passions that made his Eng- 
lish style the purest and most free 
from violent metaphors and harsh 
constructions of any of the drama- 
tists who were his contemporaries.’ 
M.’s knowledge of the technique ot 
the drama was great, but, while tlio 
construction of his plays leaves little 
to be desired, his characters are often 
lifeless. 

Mgssingham, Henry William (b. 
1860), an English journalist, was edu- 
cated under Dr. Jessop at Norwich 
Grammar School. After serving on 
the staff of two local newspapers, the 
Norfolk News and the Daily Press, 
Norwich, he acted as editor In turn of 
the National Press Agency, tho Star, 
the Daily Chronicle, and since 1907 of 
the Nation. He has been the special 
parliamentary representative of tho 
Daily News, and has published Labour 
and Protection. 

Masson, a vil. on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in Labelle co., Quebec, 
Canada. 

Masson, Antoino (1636 -1700), a 
French engraver and painter, born 
near Orleans. He became engraver- 
in -ordinary to the king. His engrav- 
ings excel in the representation of 
colour and texture, hut are marked 
by a peculiar style of executing hair. 
His original portraits are of consider- 
able merit. One of his best prints is 
TitiaD’s * Disciples at Emmnus.' 

Masson, David (1822-1907), a man 
of letters, began bis literary career 
in 1S44 with an article In Frasart 
Magazine. Threo years Jatcr ho settled 
in London and contributed to many 
reviews. In 1853 ho was appointed 
professor of English literature at 
University College, London, and in 
1S65 he went to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity to occupy the same chair. From 
1859 for eighteen years he edited 
Macmillan’s Magazine. During many 
years ho was engaged upon a monu- 
mental Life of Milton, narrated in 
connection with the political, eccle- 
siastical, and literary history of m3 
time, the six volumes of which ap- 
peared between 1859 and 1880. In 
1874 he edited tho poetical works 01 
Milton, and he edited also the works 
of Goldsmith (1809) and Do Qulnccy 
(1890). In 1893 lie was appointed 
historiographer-roynl for Scotland. 
There is no biography, bnt Memories 
of London in the Forties (190S) is 
autobiographical. 
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Masson, George Joseph Gustave 
(1819-83), an educational writer, 
bom in London ; educated at Tours, 
graduating in the University de 
France in 1837; came to England as 
a tutor, 1847. He was French 
master at Harrow School (1855-88) 
and Vaughan librarian from 1SG9. 
He contributed to the Athenceum and 
the Saturday Review, and issued : La 
Lyre Francaisc, 1867; Early Chronicles 
of Europe and France, 1879 ; The 
Huguenots, 1881. 

Massonia, a genus of bulbous 
plants (order Liliacem). M. amygda- 
Una is almond scented. 

Massorah, a term applied to a body 
of work on the Hebrew O.T. It was 
the work of a body of trained scholars, 
named Massoretes, and consists of 
two parts. The Massoretio text, 
which is represented by all our 
Hebrew MSS., has for its object the 
preservation of the traditional con- 
sonantal text and the fixing of its 
pronunciation by the most scrupu- 
lously careful system of vowel-points 
and accents. The compilation of 
notes, to which the name M. is usually 
applied, deals with difficulties and 
peculiarities of the text and with 
variant readings. From tho Gth to 
the 9th centuries the M. is anony- 
mous, but in the 10th century it is 
connected with the names of Ben 
Asher of Tiberias and Bon Naphtha!!. 
Sec Jacob ben Hayyim’s Romberg 
Bible, 1524 ; Ellas Lovita’s Massorcth 
ha-Massorelh (bath translated and 
edited by Ginsburg), 18G7 ; Bux- 
torf's Tiberias, 1620 ; and Ginsburg’a 
edition of the Massorah (4 vols,), 
1S80-190G ; tho Masoretio edition of 
tho Hebrew Bible (1894); and the 
introduction to this (1897). 

Massowah, or Massaua, a fortified 
seaport, cap. of the Italian colony of 
Eritrea, Abyssinia, on a small sterile 
coral island in the Red Sea, 1 in. in 
circumference and 200 yds. from the 
mainland. It is connected with the 
shore by an embankment containing 
the water conduit. There is a good 
harbour between the island and the 
mainland, and an active trade is 
carried on with Arabia, Suez, India, 
etc. It is the chief port for Abyssinia 
and the Sudan, and exports pearls, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, jewels, coffee, 
tobacco, hides, etc. It is very hot 
and unhealthy. Pop. 8000 (about GOO 
Europeans). 

Master : 1. The chief or president 
of a society, guild, corporation, or 
association, as the Master of Trinity 
College, tho master of a masonio lodge 
(see Freemasonry), the Master of tho 
Stationera' Company, and the Grand 
Master of Malta. 2. In the navy, an 
officer who ranks immediately above 
a lieutenant, and who navigates the 


ship under the direction of the cap- 
tain. 3. In commercial navigation, 
the captain of the ship (skipper is 
used in the Merchant Shipping Act 
for tho captain of a fishing vessel), 
or person entrusted with tho care and 
navigation of the ship and cargo. Ho 
must be a properly qualified person, 
and upon him is the responsibility 
of having a proper crew and equip- 
ment. He enjoys very wide powers, 
e.g. he may hypothecate, sell, tran- 
ship, or jettison the cargo when cir- 
cumstances warrant any such course 
or conrsos beingtaken (see Bottomry, 
Hypothecation, Respondentia). 
He has the same rights as an ordinary 
seaman, e.g. a maritime lien, to re- 
cover his wages and disbursements 
made within his authority as M. See 
also Merchant Shipping. 

Master and Servant. Tho relation- 
ship of master and servant has been 
profoundly altered during the last 
century by tho passing of tho Fac- 
tory Acts, tho Employers’ Liability 
Act, Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
Truck Acts, Minimum Wage Acts, 
and the Acts repealing the combina- 
tion laws (sco under all these specific 
titles). Formerly the relationship, 
though nominally contractual, was 
purely one-sided, the servant perforce 
accepting as tho inevitable incidents 
of his service all thechanecsof sickness, 
acoident, sweated labour, and low 
pay. At the present day, though there 
is still room for considerable ameliora- 
tion, tho position of a servant, so far 
as precautions for his safety and 
hygienic surroundings, and (in some 
cases) the rate of his wages are con- 
cerned, marks a great advanco in 
social reform. There is, however, one 
outstanding and continuing disad- 
vantage which seems to be almost 
Inherent in most contracts of service 
other than those backed by the 
owerfui sanction of a trade union 
oyoott, and that is, that a servant 
has no guarantee that ho will not be 
dismissed at a moment’s notice, or, at 
all events, at such notice as gives 
him but little time or opportunity 
of seeking a fresh situation. Whether 
this matter will ever bo remedied 
depends entirely upon how far future 
public opinion is prepared to endorse 
those socialistic ideas which would 
limit the controlling power of capital 
in the interests of labour in such a 
way as to introduce a real mutuality. 

The terms of a contract of service 
may be either oral or in writing, 
unless the term of service exceeds 
one year, when the contract to bo 
enforceable must be in writing (see 
Contract, Frauds, Statute op). 
In the absence of express or implied 
terms or custom to tho contrary, 
most classes of servants are under- 
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stood to be employed tor a year, and 
neither party can terminate the con- 
tract before the year has expired. 
For the most part, however, the 
length of notice is ruled by trade 
custom, which may vary in different 
cases, c.rj. domestic servants are as a 
rule entitled to one month's notice 
or to a month’s wages in lieu of 
notice. Grooms and stablemen paid 
by the week are probably entitled to 
a week's notice, even though nothing 
ts said on either side as to the term 
of the engagement. Clerks engaged 
by the week or month or paid by the 
week or month are entitled to a 
week’s or month’s notice respectively, 
but if employed at a yearly salary, a 
clerk is, according to a popular notion , 
entitled in the absence of custom to 
the contrary to three months' notice, 
at whatever intervals of time his 
salary may happen to be paid. 
Apparently commercial travellers, 
tutors, governesses, assistant school- 
masters, sub-editors, and reporters 
are entitled to three months’ notice, 
but it is generally understood that 
news agency pressmen in the law 
courts are only entitled to one 
month’s notice. Editors are entitled 
to six months’ notice as a general 
rule. Obviously it is to the ad- 
vantage of the servant to get the 
length of notice expressed in the 
contract if he can, rather than leave 
the matter to the uncertain de- 
cision of a Jury. It is to be under- 
stood that no notice is required in the 
case of dismissal for disobedience to 
proper orders, dishonest conduct, 
drunkenness, incompetcncy, per- 
manent, disablement, and, generally, 
conduct, incompatible with his duties 
towards the master. The question of 
what conduct is incompatible with 
duty depends on the faats of each 
particular case; a seaman could get 
drunk in public off duty but not, for 
example, a schoolmaster. 

The wrongful termination by a 
master of the engagement renders 
him liable to an action of damages 
for wrongful dismissal ; but in the 
great majority of cases the action is 
next to useless, for the measure of 
damages is no more than the loss of 
pay during the period for which notice 
ought to have been given ; and this 
will not ordinarily be a very high rate 
except in the case of well-paid com- 
mission agents, managing directors, 
and the like. There is no obligation 
on a master to give reasons for dis- 
missal unless called upon to justify 
his action in a court of law. In the 
case of domestic servants it is to be 
noted that if the master chooses to 
pay a month’s wages instead of giving 
notico the servant has no claim for 
board or maintenance. (As to con- 


tracts of service with infant em- 
ployees, see Contracts, Infancy.) 
Under the Truck Acts, a master i? 
forbidden to pay manual workers’ 
wagesin goods or kind: but these Acts 
do not apply to agricultural labourers 
(whoso low rate of wages is ac- 
counted for partly by the fact that 
they live practically rent free), 
domestic servants, and a few others. 
Fines may not be inflicted on a 
servant as a rule, except by express 
agreement, though it is obvious most 
servants have no voice in the matter. 
Legally women employees and young 
persons (under eighteen) can only be 
fined, if at all, up to the amount of 
damage sustained by the employer 
through the employer’s delinquency. 

The contract of servico implies a 
number of duties on either side. The 
master is bound to indemnify the 
servant against ail responsibility for 
acts done in the course of employment 
and ostensibly for the benefit of the 
master; while conversely, the master 
is liable for everytliinghisservantdocs 
in such circumstances (for gut facil 
per aliiim facil per sc). A servant may 
not make a secret profit at his 
master’s expense (see Commission, 
Secret). A master is not bound to 
pay the cost of medical attendance 
for his servant, though, as a rule, 
well-to-do masters have done so in 
the past. Since the passing of the 
National Insurance Act many have 
thought themselves justified in ab- 
staining from the moral duty. But 
in any case, a master must continue 
the payment of wages to a servant 
during merely temporary sickness. 
As to a master’s statutory liability 
generally for injuries sustained by his 
servant in the course of employment 
(sec under Employers’ LiAmLiTY and 
Workmen’s Compensation). 

There is no obligation on a mnstcr 
to give a servant a character ; but if 
he do so he must give it in good faith. 
A good character given to a servant 
who is bad to the knowledge of tho 
master may well render the master 
liable to an action for damages at the 
suit of a second master. , Where a 
master suspects his servant of theft, 
his best course is to dismiss him with- 
out reasons if he cannot prove the 
theft: but if ho suspects tho servant 
of having the stolen property in his 
possession he should get out a search 
warrant from the police, for he may 
not himself search his servants’ boxes 
or other private receptacles. In the 
bankruptcy of a mnstcr, all wages or 
salaries of servants or clerks for 
services rendered during the four 
months prior to the date of the re- 
ceiving order, up to £50, and all wages 
of labourers or workmen not exceed- 
ing £25 for services rendered during 
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two months prior to that date, have 
priority in the distribution of assets. 

Master of Arts. The university 
degree next above the bachelor (see 
D EGitiiES in Arts). The word 
inagister originally had the signi- 
ficance of * teacher,* and the term 
was used in medieval universities of 
the holder of the liccntia docenli , or 
right to teach. It is now mainly used 
in England in the faculty of arts, 
■ — ’ gree in other 

E doctor. The 
is abbreviated 

to M.A. 

Master of the Ceremonies, sec 
Ceremonies, Master of the. 

Master of the Rolls, sec Rolls, 
Master of the. 

Masterton, a bor. tn. of Wairarapa 
North co.. North Is., New Zealand, 
60 m. N.E. of Wellington. Pop. 5000. 

Mastic, the r.sin produced by a 
small tree ( Pisiacia lentiscus). It 
occurs in small grains or tears which 
are soluble in rectified spirit and oil 
of turpentine, and are Used in the 
manufacture of varnishes. 

Mastiff, a typically British dog 
bred to its present type for sporting 
purposes, but now kept only as a 
guard or pet. It is usually docile and 
good-tempered, and it is very power- 
ful and fiercely courageous. The 
bead is large and broad, the muzzle 
deep, square, and broad, the ears 
small, and tbe eyes wide apart. The 
fore legs ore straight and strong, and 
the hind quarters broad and wide. 
Brindlo was the original colour, hut. 
fawns are common. The ears and 
muzzle are black, and there is black 
round and between the eyes. The 
coat is short and close. 

Mastodon, a fossil primitive ele- 
phant, belonging to the Pliocene and 
Pliocene periods, and of a simpler 
type than the mammoth. The name 
(Gk. /taoros, breast., and oSovs, tooth) 
was given by Cuvier on account of the 
nipple- shaped tuberculations on the 
teeth. Ms. have been found in many 
.parts of the world. The earlier types, 
known as long-chinned Ms. (or 
(Tetrabelodon) have two pairs of 
tusks, the lower jaw being prolonged 
to support the under pair. 

Masudi, Abul Hassan Ali (d. 9571, an 
Arabian historian, born at Bagdad. 
Much of his life was spent In travel, 
and he visited Persia, Ceylon, Mada- 
gascar, China, Palestine, Syria, and 
Egypt, collecting materials in every 
place. His chief work was Annals (30 
voK), but lie is best known by his his- 
torical narrative entitled Meadows of 
Gold and Mines of Gems. A French 
translation by de Meynard was com- 
pleted in 1877. 

Masulipaiam, a seaport in the 
Kistna dist., Madras, British India, 


215 m. N.E. of Madras. The town 
used to be famous for its chintzes, 
but its trade has lessened consider- 
ably, and vessels have to anchor 
outside the port. Pop. about 39,500. 

Matabele, a branch of the Zulu 
Kaffirs, S. Africa. They originally 
lived in Natal, but in 1827 left it for 
the Transvaal under the leadership 
of a chief named Umsilikatze. Here 
they had ten years of conquest, sub- 
duing the Masbona, Makalaka, and 
other tribes, and in 1837 , when driven 
out by the Boers, they had an 
enormous army recruited from all the 
conquered tribes. They then settled 
in the rich plains between the Zam- 
bezi and Limpopo Rs„ and estab- 
lished a military despotism over the 
lesser nations. Their only occupations 
were war and hunting, and their fre- 
quent raids upon Mashonaland led to 
an outbreak of war with Great Britain 
from October to November 1893, re- 
sulting in the defeat of the Matabele 
and the capture of Bulawayo. They 
are now engaged in cattle breeding 
and agriculture. 

Mataboleland, or Matabililaud, a 
country in the interior of British S. 
Africa, forming a province of Southern 
Rhodesia. Much of the surface con- 
sists of rich plains, traversed from 
S.W. to N.E. by .the Matoppo and 
Izimuntc Mts., and watered by tribu- 
taries of the Zambezi, Lundi, and 
Limpopo Rs. There is much mineral 
wealth, especially gold. Cereals, 
cotton, and sugar are grown, and 
there are large tracts of forest, while 
cattle and sheep are bred in tbe 
districts free from the tsetse fly. Cap. 
Buluwayo. Area 70,800 sq. m. Pop. 
about 227,000. 

Matadi, a riv. port of Belgian 
Congo, on 1. b. of Congo below lowest 
falls, opposite Yivi. The cap. of a 
dist. and starting place of Congo 
Railway. Pop. 1500 (150 Europeans). 

Matador, see Bull- fight. 

Matagalpa, a dept, in the centre of 
Nicaragua. Its chief productions are 
coflee and tobacco. The capital is 
Matagalpa. 

- +•' the state of 

on the S. bank 
apposite Brown- 
ville, Texas. It exports hides, wool, 
horses, and specie. Pop. 18,000. 

Matamoros Izucar, a tn. in the state 
of Puebla, Mexico, 36 m. S.W. of 
Puebla. Pop. 8000. 

Matanzas: 1. A prov. of Cuba, 
bounded by Havana, Santa Clara, and 
Florida Strait. Largely mountainous 
especially in the N.; watered by the 
Yumuri, San Juan, Palma, and 
Sagua Rs. In the S. is the great 
swamp, Gran Ci6naga Occidental de 
Zapata. Sugar, cereals, fruit, cotton, 
and tobacco are grown. Area 3700 



Matapan 

sq. m. Pop. 255,30S. 2. Cap. oj 

above prov. on Matanzas Bay, and 
the San Juan and Yumuri Rs. Hag 
large sugar factories, and exports 
sugar and other produce. Pop. 04,385. 

Matapan, Cape, in Greece, is the 
southernmost point of Morea, 36° 22' 
N. lat. 

Matapedia, a vil. of Bonaventure 
co., Quebec, Canada. Pop. 2000. 

Mataram, the cap. of the island of 
Lombok, Dutch East Indies, situated 
near the W. coast. 

Matariyeh, a vil. of Lower Egypt, 
5 m. N.E. of Cairo. It is built on the 
site of the ancient town of On or 
Heliopolis. 

Mataro, a city in the prov. of 
Barcelona, Spain, on the Mediter- 
ranean. Its chief manufs. are cotton 
and woollen goods, chemicals, glass, 
and soap. Pop. 20,000. 

Matches began to supersede the old 
flint and steel, or tinder box, method 
of obtaining fire in the early part of 
the 19th century. Tinder, or dried 
cotton fibre, had been partly replaced 
by paper soaked in saltpetre, and 
largely by wood tipped with sulphur. 
In 1805 M. Chancel succeeded In ren- 
dering the erratic spark of flint and 
steel unnecessary. He coated the sul- 
phur witha paste of chloratoof potash, 
sugar, and gum, which Ignited on 
touching concentrated sulphuric acid 
conveniently carried soaked in as- 
bestos fibre. This may bo considered 
as the commencement of research for 
a chemical means of obtaining flame 
simply, rapidly, and conveniently. 
Phosphorus, which inflames at ordi- 
nary temperatures when dry and ex- 
posed to the air, was experimented 
with, hut with little success at first. 
Tlio ' Lucifer ’ was tipped with the 
chlorate of potash paste with anti- 
mony sulphide and ignited by friction 
on sand-paper. In 1827 1 Congreves ’ 
came into use, the tips being of sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and chlorate of 
potash, or of phosphorus and nitre, 
slight friction only being required. 
By about 1830 commercial manu- 
facture was started, the industry 
centreing in Austria and Germany. 
The danger attending the use of 
matches igniting on slight friction and 
al 60 the diseases, chiefly necrosis of 
the jaw, resulting from fumes in the 
use of phosphorus in factories, next 
claimed attention. In 1845 amor- 
phous phosphorus (g.v.) was dis- 
covered by Von SchrOttcr of Vienna, 
and used in 1855 by Lundstrhm of 
Sweden in 1 safety ’ matches, patented 
in England by Bryant and May. The 
phosphorus was transferred from the 
M. tip to tlio frictional surface on the 
box, friction elsewhere not igniting 
(lie M. Amorphous phosphorus is 
innocuous in processes of manufae- 
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ture, but white phosphorus being 
cheaper is still largely used. Factory 
inspection, leading to strict attention 
to cleanliness and ventilation, has im- 
proved conditions and practically 
removed chance of disease. It still 
remains, however, to find a com- 
pletely safe but equally economical 
substitute. In Belgium, where M. 
manufacture has attained great 
dimensions, the government offered a 
prize for such a substitute, which re- 
sulted in the use by many manu- 
facturers of phosphorus sesquisul- 
phide. This substance is barely as 
satisfactory; its use may he recog- 
nised in M. which require much 
‘ striking,’ and the consequent wear- 
ing away of the frictional surface. 
The chief improvements have been in 
minor yet quite important directions: 
the prevention of brittleness and 
breaking off of the head; the falling 
oft of the hot ‘ cinder ’ after ignition; 
the coating of the wood near tlio head 
with material (formerly sulphur, now 
paraffin wax or stearine), so as to 
insure ignition of the wood; coating 
the lower wood with material c.ff. 
salt), to prevent burning or too rapid 
burning. Tho vesta is practically a 
small taper with ignition tip. Fuses, 
for outdoor use in winds, at one time 
popular with smokers, have a further 
addition to the head consisting of 
charcoal and nitre, give a fiercely 
burning flame. 

Ignition paste . — Tho substances 
UEed are known chemically as oxidis- 
ing agents, substances which readily 
part with oxygen, and reducing agents, 
or substances which readily combine 
with oxygen; ono for the M. tip, the 
other for the frictional surface. In- 
gredients and proportions, etc., arc 
trade secrets or patents, but among 
oxidisers are : chlorate of potash, 
bi-chromate of potash, manganese 
peroxide, nitre, nitrate, and red oxide 
of lead; reducers : white and amor- 
phous (red) phosphorus, sulphide of 
antimony, and certain 6ulphoeyanides 
and thiosulphates. As a sample mix- 
ture, chlorate of potash, bicliromato 
of potash, antimony sulphide and red 
lead for the M. tip; amorphous phos- 
phorus and antimony sulphide for 
frictional surface. In addition gluo or 
dextrine, sand, powdered glass, whit- 
ing, and various colouring matters aro 
used. 

Manufacture has attained enor- 
mous proportions and extended to 
many countries. Tho industry tends 
to move naturally to regions where 
timber is readily available ; thus in- 
creasing in Norway and Sweden whero 
pine (white and yellow) forms Jnrgcly 
the natural forest. England and Bel- 
gium import timber and hnvo largo 
factories. Germany, Austria, France, 
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and U.S.A., also export largely. In 
France the manufacture is a tanned 
government monopoly; in U.S.A. 
taxes and duties have led to trust 
monopoly. Splints: ot pine and aspen. 
The wood, is worked when green, and 
the operation completely carried out 
by special and ingenious machinery, 
turning out millions ot splints per 
day. Logs ot calculated size are placed 
on a turning lathe; a knife acting on 
the full length and advancing at each 
rotation cuts oft a ribbon. The rib- 
bons are packed together and cut 
into long bands as broad as the length 
of a M. The bands are then fed into 
a machine which rapidly jerks them 
forward, each movement being the 
breadth of a M., while a synchronised 
knife cuts completely through. Tho 
M., after being dried, are sifted and 
arranged by machinery and fed into 
dipping frames. Another method is 
to feed them on to a running bell at 
regular intervals, the bell being after- 
wards coiled. In frame or coil the M. 
may be double length, each end being 
dipped. After compieto drying, they 
are dipped in paraffin and afterwards 
in the ignition paste, being finally 
dried again in drying chambers. This 
may be called the Swedish method, 
and is used on the continent. In 
Britain, V. L. Long’s machinery’ is 
used which deals with blocks which 
aro cut by two slicings, vortical and 
horizontal. By this method practic- 
ally half as many splints per day can 
be turned out: up to 17,000.000. 
Bound splints are split by circular 
cutters in rows ; from these they aro 
pushed by rods into slightly smaller 
holes In an endless band; after dipp- 
ing in paraffin, they are carried over a 
synchronously moving roller covered 
with Ignition paste, dried, punched 
out, and automatically packed. Boxes: 
Machinery shaves off from blocks 
skillets of correct size and scores them 
ready for bending. The remaining 
operations of box-making, labelling, 
and packing are carried out by female 
labour with that marvellous skill and 
rapidity which characterises such 
mechanical acts when performed 
daily over years. 

Matchlock, see Firearms andGDNS. 

Mato, in navy, a term generally 
applied to any person who is an 
assistant or deputy in any work. In 
the navy the term is now applied only 
to petty officers who do not hold His 
Majesty’s commission, e.g., boat- 
swain’s M. In the mercantile marine, 
however, tho M. occupies tho position 
of an officer In the navy. The first M. 
ranks as tho chief officer, and is second 
only to the master of the vessel. Most 
merchant ships carry second or third 
Ms., and in some cases even a fourth. 

Mat6, or Paraguay Tea, the dried 


leaves of the Brazilian holly (Ilex 
paraguariensis), an evergreen shrub, 
grown in ' yerbales ’ in Paraguay and 
Brazil. The best quality of M. (con 
cuys ) is made from the unexpanded 
buds ; the second ( caa-miri ) from 
leaves from which the midrib has been 
removed, and the third ( caa-pazu , or, 
yeroa dos polos ) from the whole leaf. 
The leaves are infused in water and 
sugar, and either milk or lemon added 
to the liquid, which is rather bitter in 
taste, but has restorative qualities. 

Matchuala, a tn. in the state of San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, 100 m. N. ot 
San Luis. Silver is mined in the 
■vicinity. Pop. about 15,000. 

Matelica Is., a tn. in the Marches, 
Italy, 22 m. W.S.W. of Macrata. 
Pop. (com.) 7000. 

Matera, a tn. In the prov, of Po- 
tenza, Italy, 34 m. W.N.W. of 
Taranto. It has a picturesque situa- 
tion and is close to the troglodyte 
caves of Monte Scaglioso, still used 
as dwelling-places. It manufs. 
leather. Pop. 17,000. 

Materialism is the philosophy of 
the material, as opposed to the idea- 
listic or spiritual, basis of life, which 
regards all phenomena, real and 
abstract, as explicable by physical 
science. It regards matter os the 
one ultimate fact, ’ uncrcatablc a- 
it Is indestructible ’ (Vogt), and 
mind as a product of matter. The 
obvious objections are (1) that, as 
Caird points out, the recognition of 
the existence of matter presupposes 
the existence of mind as Che medium 
of such recognition; and (2) that, 
taking e.g. imagination as one par- 
ticular aspect of consciousness, the 
mind can originate an idea when 
wholly abstracted from matter, 
whilst matter cannot originate an 
idea when abstracted wholly from 
mind. Recent research in phy- 
siology, however, certainly confirms 
the materialistic hypothesis of the 
relation between neurosis and psy- 
chosis, thus giving an enhanced 
value to sensuous perception as the 
fundamental source ot cognition. 
But it offers no justification for the 
belief of tho 18th century French 
school of sceptic encyclopedists, that 
mental experience, faculty, idea, and 
function are merely transformed 
sense-experience. M. is to be found 
in all philosophical systems, from 
ancient Buddhism and Greek Epi- 
cureanism and scepticism down to 
Gassendi, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
Comte, and Mill, and later Huxley, 
Spencer, and Haeckel. M. flourished 
in Europe during the 18th century 
under T)o la Mettrie and Holbach 
as a reaotion against Christian 
mystic-idealism, and during the 10th 
century under Moleschott and Biich- 
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ner as a reaction against the idealism 
of Kant and Hegel. See Sally’s 
‘ Evolution ’ (Encii. Brit.), Lange’s 
History of Materialism, and G. H. 
Lewes’s Problems of Life ami Mind. 

Materia Medica, a branch of medical 
science dealing in as complete a 
manner as possible with tlio history, 
preparation, properties, and uses of 
the materials used in medical pre- 
scriptions. In most countries there 
aro official publications, e.g. British 
Pharmacopoeia, by the General Medi- 
cal Council. Tilts has been rendered 
necessary to combat mediscval super- 
stitious remedies as well as those of 
modem quacks, and indirectly is 
supported by law. An official list 
of drugs contains only those which 
hare passed the test of experience, 
and of which the knowledge is suffi- 
cient to render them safe in use. 
Many good drags are introduced and 
in regular use before official sanction ; 
proprietary medicines may or may 
not appear, but generally consist of 
official drags in a patent compounded 
form. The subject of M. M. is very 
wide. Its most important branch 
deals with the preparation of drugs 
in the pure state, and the recognition 
of adulterations ; this comes under 
the head of Pharmacy. Pharma- 
cology, another branch, deals with 
the physiological action of drugs on 
the living body, in large and small 
doses, in health and disease, and of 
the chemical form, solution, etc., in 
which best administered for assimi- 
lation by the body. Toxicology 
confines itself to drugs of toxic or 
poisonous action, and ascertains 
particularly the range of ‘ safe 
doses.’ All these merge into Thera- 
peutics, whiqh is the everyday 
business and concerns of the medical 
practitioner. Classification of drugs 
is very varied and overlapping ; 
’chiefly there is the ordinary chemical 
arrangement, and their therapeutic 
action ; e.g. alkaloids, salts, infu- 
sions ; and tonics, sedatives, stimu- 
lants, etc. 

Mate-Szalka, a tn. in the com. of 
Szatmnr, Hungary, 44 m. N.E. of 
Debreczin. Pop. 5500. 

Matfre, Ermengau (e. 1250-1322), 
a Provencal writer, bom at Bdziers ; 
spent the latter part of his life In the 
monastery of Bfiziers. His great work, 
llie Breviari d’Amor, was begun in 
12S8. It has been published In 
2 vols. by Azais (1SG2, 1881). 

Mathematics, It is impossible to 
give a comprehensive definition of 
the subject matter of M. Its field 
of investigation is so largo that it 
may be safely stated that no mathe- 
matician is an expert in all its higher 
branches, but only in a very few of 
them. Broadly speaking, anything 


relating to space or number may be 
called JVL A brief account of some 
of the more elementary branches 
will give some idea of its scope. 
Following the historical order, tho 
first branches were those of arith- 
metic and geometry. These were 
invented by the Egyptians, and then 
greatly extended by the Greeks. Tho 
subject of arithmetic gavo rise to 
algebra, which in its elementary 
stages is generalised arithmetic. 
Thus 7 2 -3 2 =(7+3)(7-3)=40, as a 
statement simply show3 a relation 
between the particular numbers 
7 and 3, but when put algebraically, 
a 2 - b 2 = (n + 6)(a - b ), shows that 
the relation is true generally for 
whatever numbers the symbols a and 
b may stand. This illustrates tho 
trend of M. as a whole. It always 
seeks generality, and abhors any 
limitations to tire generality of its 
statements and proofs. Algebra has 
now outgrown generalised arith- 
metic, and may be taken as a funda- 
mental branch of M. In its primitive 
state, algebra confined itself to tho 
consideration of what are termed 
real numbers, but further investi- 
gation showed the necessity of 
introducing irrational numbers. For 
instance, tho diagonal of a square 
whoso side is 1 in. is found to be a 
number which does not occur in 
the ordinary numerical notation, 
and is now denoted by vlT. Negative 
numbers, e.g. -2, were also intro- 
duced. Still the field of algebra 
was further extended by tho intro- 
duction of imaginary numbers, e.g. 
V-iL leading to that important 
branch — the theory of tho complex 
variable. Geometry made rapid pro- 
gress with tho Greeks, who studied 
the geometry of all tho common 
figures, and introduced tho study of 
Conio Sections, which was to play a 
most important part in the develop- 
ment of astronomical 31. under 
Kepler and Newton. Tho next im- 
portant stage in the development of 
geometry was the introduction of 
Cartesian co-ordinates by Descartes. 
This brought the study of algebra 
and geometry into greater connec- 
tion, affording a means of studying 
the properties of curves by the use 
of algebraic expressions, and the 
behaviour of algebraic expressions 
themselves. The ideas of variable 
function and continuity' were ex- 
plained very clearly by this geo- 
metry. 

The important branch termed 
Trigonometry was Invented by IliP; 
parchus (c. 1G0 n.c.) and extended 
by Ptolemy. Tho greatest advanco 
was made by the introduction of tho 
differential calculus discovered sirnul- 
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tancously by Newton and Liobnitz. in 1851. In 1SS1 ho was appointed n 
The notation of Liebniiz is the one in judge in the Queen’s Bench Division 
common use. Its subject-matter and knighted, and became president 
consists of the consideration of the of the Commercial court of that divi- 
rates of increase of functions. The sion in 1895. In 1892 he was ap- 
study of series is also an important pointed on a Royal Commission to 
branch. Some fifty years ago the inquire Into the state of the evicted 
scries tenants in Ireland, and in 1901 was 

• • • + (l) 3 + (})- + 1 + 1 + 2 + (2) ! . . . raised to the Court of Appeal, 
to infinity was stated in one of the Mathew, Theobald (1790-1850), a 
books of the time to bo equal to priest and temperance reformer, born 
zero. Tims the necessity for tho near Cashel, Ireland ; joined the 
consideration of the behaviour of Capuchin Franciscans in Dublin, and 
series arose, forming quite an impor- took charge of a small chapel in 
tant branch in itself. Of late years Cork. In 183S he signed the total 
a great deal of thought has been abstinence pledge, and advocated 
given to the philosophical founda- the policy all over Ireland with 
tions of the subject. The calculus remarkable results. In 1843 he 
Introduced the problem of infinitely came to London, and travelled In 
small quantities, and the question of America during 1849-51. He worked 
the nature of infinity has been probed energetically during the Irish famine, 
by Cantor and Ills successors. The Mathews, Charles (1776-1835), an 
whole of Euclidean geometry has actor ; made his bow in London in 
been shown to rest upon an assump- 1803, after a long apprenticeship to 
tion, and quite consistent geometries, his profession in the provinces, where 
termed non- Euclidean, have been he had acquired a reputation as a 
invented by Lobatchewsky and comedian. This reputation he in- 
Kiemann, It should be noted that creased when he was established in 
M. ns applied to the solution of pro- London, where in 1828, having played 
blems cannot claim to he absolutely long at Drury Lam; and Covent 
true. Conditions are always laid Garden, he set up in management at 
down, the solution being true oniy the Adelphi Theatre. With his wife 
under these conditions, and thus M., ho used to tour tho country and give 
like the rest of tho sciences, though entertainments, which he called ‘ At 
in a greater degree, can only claim Homes,’ and which were very buc- 
consistency. Sec various articles on eessfui. His Memoirs were published 
mathematical subjects. Ou the four years after his death, 
philosophical side, see Russell, Prim Mathur . 
ciples of Mathematics ,- Poincard, Matieo 
Science and Hypothesis ; Whithcad, a shrub (c. _ . 

Universal Algebra. of which yield a heavy pale greeu 

Mather, Cotton (1663-1728), a aromatic oil, and are used as a styptic, 
divineand writer, born at Boston; son Matilda, or Maud (1102-67), the 
of Increase Mather. He was ordained ou)y daughter of Henry I. of Eng- 
in 1684, and was a minister in Boston laud. Married to Henry T. of Ger- 
from that time till his death. He many, 1114, and at his death in 
was a considerable linguist and a 1125 returned to England. She 
prolific writer, nis works include married Geoffrey of Anjou in 1128, 
Magnolia Christi Americana (1702) ; and by him was the mother ol 
Essays to do Oood (1710) ; Psal- Henry II. At the death of Henry I. 
terimn Americana (1718). (1135) the barons recoguised her as 

Mather, Increase (1039-1723), a bis successor, and carried on an un- 
Nonconforraist ditine, horn at Dor- successful civil war with Stephen 
Chester, Mass.; educated at Hor- till 1142. 

vard. In 1657 he came to England, Matilda, Countess of Tuscany (1046- 
and graduated the next year at 1115), the daughter of Count Boni- 
Trinity College, Dublin. He returned face III., and came into vast estates 
to America, and was ordaiDed at at an early age. She was twice 
Boston In 1664. In 1680 he pee- married : to Godfrey V. of Lor- 
eided at tho Boston Synod, and In raine, and to Welf V. of Bavaria. 
1683 was instrumental in procuring Her life was spent in support of the 
the refusal to give up tho Boston popes against the Emperor of Ger- 
Charter. From 16S4-1701 he was many in the struggle over investi- 
President of Harvard College, and ture. In 1074 she aided the popo 
during that time came on several against the Normans, and in 1077 
missions to England. Ho wrote Henry IV. underwent his humiliating 
some religious treatises. penance before Gregory VII. at her 

Malhew, Sir James Charles (1830- Castle of Canossa. Her estates 
190S), a Judge, bom at Cork ; were given to tho Holy See in 1077, 
graduated from Trinity College, and the grant renewed in 1102. , 
Dublin, 1850 ; entered Lincoln’s Inn Matilda, Caroline, see Carouse 
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Matilda, Queen of Denmark and 
Norway. 

Matin, Le, a Paris dally paper, 
founded in 1S84 by Alfred Edwards 
as a Moderate Republican journal, 
devoting itself rather to the publi- 
cation of news from all oyer the 
world than to the propagation of 
political views. It published trans- 
lations of most of the telegrams in 
the London Times. According to Its 
own advertisements of twenty years 
ago, it was the only French paper that 
received by wire and special corre- 
spondence the latest news from all 
parts of the world. It has always 
opened its columns to all shades of 
opinion, whether republican, radical, 
or bonapartist, a fact which was 
amply proved during the Floguel 
affair and the subsequent election of 
M. Meline (g.t\). Among its contribu- 
tors were Emmanuel Arene, Granier 
de Cassagnac, Comply, Vallts, Ranc, 
Jules Simon, Des 1 1 oux, and Scholl. 
Edwards sold the paper in 1895, when 
its price became 5 centimes. 

Matins, see Breviahy. 

Matiya, a tn. of prov. Assiut, Upper 
Egypt, on left bank of Nile, 129 m. 
S. of Cairo. Pop. 7000. 

Matlock, a tn. of Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, on R. Derwent, 15 m. N.W. of 
Derby. It is picturesquely situated 
on the slope, and at the bottom of 
the narrow and beautiful Derwent 
valley, and Is surrounded by moun- 
tain scenery. It has famous hot 
springs, and In the neighbourhood 
are stalactite caves, potrifying wells, 
and lead mines. Pop. (1911) 6740. 
Adjoining Matlock to the S. is Mat- 
lock Bath, with numerous hydro- 
pathic establishments. Pop. (1911) 
1802. 

Matoppo Hills traverse Matabele- 
land, British S. Africa. In this range, 
about 30 m. from Bulawayo, is the 
tomb of Cecil Rhodes. 

Matricaria, a genus of composite 
plants with leaves much divided into 
narrow segments, and white ligulate 
ray florets in a single row. ill. 
chamomilla is the wild chamomile. 

Matsukata, Marquis Masayoshi 
(b. 1835), a Japanese statesman, born 
In Satsuma. After the revolution 
which ended in the overthrow of the 
Shogunati, he was appointed a local 
governor. In 1870 he received an ap- 
pointment In the central government 
and helped to carry out the Land Tax 
Reform. Ho was appointed Minister 
of Home Affairs in 1880 ; Minister 
of Finance, 1881; Premier, 1891-92; 
again Minister of Finance in 1895 ; 
Premier and Minister of Finance, 
1890 ; and again Minister of Finance, 
189S-1000. Ho was mainly respon- 
sible for the introduction into the 
Japanese empire of the gold standard. 


His workB Include reports on various 
financial and economic subjects and 
on currency. 

Matsumai, sec Fukuyama. 
Matsumoto, a tn. of Honsldu, 
Japan, 115 m. W.N.1V. of Tokyo. 
Pop. 35,000. 

Matsushima, or Shiogamo-no-Mat- 
sushimo, a pine-clad archipelago in 
Sendai Bay, E. coast of Shikoku, 
Japan, famous for its beauty. One 
of the 1 San-Kei ’ of Japan. 

Matsuya, a tn. of Shimane pre- 
fecture, Hondo, Japan, near W. 
coast, with famous paper manufs. 
Pop. 35,081. 

Matsuyama, a tn. of Shikoku, 
Japan, 155 m. S.W. of Kobe. Its 

S ort, Mitsu, 4 in. distant, is on the 
Band Sea. Pop. 44,000. 

Matsuzaka, a tn. of Honshlu, Japan, 
on the S.E. coast, 58 m. S.E. of 
Kioto. Pop. 12,000. 

Matsys, or Massys, Quentin (1460- 
1530), a Flemish painter, born at 
Louvain ; supposed to have b ecu a 
blacksmith. In 1491 he became a 
member of the Guild of St. Luke in 
Antwerp. His work is mainly reli- 
gious, but includes some fino por- 
traits, and is marked by finished 
smoothness, attention to detail, and 
expression, and reverent feeling, 
together with a lack of atmosphere 
and a certain exaggeration of gestures 
Indicative of character or emotion. 

Matteawan, a vil. of Dutchess co., 
New York, U.S.A., 1 m. E. of tbo 
Hudson R. Pop. (1910) 6727. 

Mattel, Tito (6. 1841), an Italian 
composer, born near Naples ; be- 
came professor in tho Santa Cecilia 
Academy, Rome, in 1858, and after 
leaving the Continent settled in 
London in 1865 and becamo con- 
ductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
His work includes popular operas, 
ballets, and pianoforte music. 

Matter, In philosophy, a term with 
two main uses. Aristotio distin- 
guished between M. (0A>j) and form 
(h5oi). He considered M. ns being 
void of form, as the v\ij irpan;. The 
concrete unity, to ovroAor, consists 
of form and Jl. When wo remember 
that for Aristotle the form of a body 
Is closely connected with the soul, 
the principle of life, wo sco that the 
Aristotelian use is not violently 
opposed to tho ordinary use in which 
M. Is considered as opposed to mind. 
The pvoblom of tho distinction bo- 
tween mind and M. was rendered 

S rominent in modern philosophy by 
no opposition made by Descartes 
between JL, res extensa, measurable 
and divisible but unable to know, 
and mind, res coffitans, which knows 
res extensa as something separate and 
different from itself. Kant lias a 
special use of the term witli refcrcnco 
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to the interpretation of knowledge. 
In his Pure Reason ho says, ‘ The 
undetermined object of an empirical 
intuition is called phenomenon. That 
which in the phenomenon corresponds 
to the sensation, I term its "matter 
but that which effects that the content 
of the phenomenon can be arranged 
under certain relations, I call its 
“ form." * 

Matter, in physics, is the name 
given to that out of which all objects 
external to the mind are thought to 
he composed. The nature of M, 
belongs to the realm of speculation, 
and thus nothing definite is known. 
Its properties, which are sense per- 
ceptions, consist chiefly of the follow- 
ing : It is indestructible, this pro- 
perty forming the basis of ail chemical 
theory and processes ; it possesses 
inertia, that property of a body by 
which it maintains its state of rest 
or of uniform motion unless com- 
pelled by an external agency to 
change that state, and it. is the 
vehicle of energy. Various theories 
as to the constitution of M. have 
been formulated. The first is that 
due originally to Lucretius, known as 
the Atomic Hypothesis, which states 
that matter consists ultimately of 
very minute particles, which are in- 
capable of further subdivision. The 
assumption of the existence of the 
ether has led to several interesting 
hypotheses. There is Kelvin's Vortex 
Theory which regards the atom as a 
vortex ring in the ether. Reynolds has 
formulated the Granular Hypothesis. 
The more recent advances in the 
study of electric waves, and radio- 
activity seem to show that M. is 
really a manifestation of electricity. 
Larmor conceived the atom as a 
number of electrical units, called 
electrons, in rapid orbital motion. 
The negatively electrified corpuscles 
of Sir .1. J. Thomson were identified 
with the above electrons, and thus on 
this electron theory M. is a manifesta- 
tion of electricity. Thomson has con- 
firmed experimentally that mass is 
an ethereal phenomenon. But clearly 
this only moves the difficulty a little 
farther back. M. has been explained 
in terms of ether, but it still remains 
to show the nature of the ether. The 
general properties of M., such as 
elasticity, capillarity, viscosity, in- 
ertia, etc., are classified in natural 
philosophy as * the properties of 
matter * more from the standpoint 
of convenience than as forming a 
distinct branch in itself. 

Matterhorn, or Mont Cervin, a 
peak of the Pennine Alps, in the 
Central Zone of the Middle Alps, on 
the borders of Valais, Switzerland, 
and Piedmont, Italy, 6 m. S.W. of 
Zermatt, Altitude/ 14.775 ft. Its 


name is due to the formation of the 
rocky, horn-shaped peak. The ascent, 
which is very difficult, was first made 
in 1865 by Whymper, Lord Douglas, 
Hudson, and others, when several 
of the party lost their lives. 

Matthew, the Gospel according to 
St„ the first book of the N.T, The 
tradition which attributes the author- 
ship to St. Matthew is founded on the 
words of Papias that ‘ Matthew com- 
posed tho oracles (Xoyia) of the Lord 
in the Hebrew tongue and each inter- 
preted them as he was able.* This 
cannot refer to our Gospel, for it is 
certain that this work is an original 
Greek composition, and not a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew or the Aramaic. 
Some have, therefore, been led to 
doubt the veracity of Papias, but 
this is rendered unnecessary by the 
very probable theory as to the 
* oracles of the Lord ’ recently given 
(sec Logia). Our Gospel is composed 
from the two main sources : (1) St. 
Mark’s Gospel or tho earlier form of 
it known as the Ur-Markus ; (2) a 
source common to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke known as Q. It is extremely 
difficult to secure a probable date 
for the first Gospel. Harnack dates it 
from 70-75 a.d., except certain later 
additions. It is generally placed some- 
where in the last quarter of the first 
century. It is almost certain that St. 
Matthew was not its author. The 
Gospel is characterised first by tho 
number of its quotations from the 
O.T., emphasing the Messianic char- 
acter of Christ’s work, secondly, by 
its arrangement of the subjcct- 
mattor in groupB. Thus wo have a 
collection of discourses In chs. v.-vii., 
of miracles in chs. viii. and ix., of 
parables in ch. xiii. Much more atten- 
tion is given to our Lord’s discourses 
than in the Marcan narrative. See 
Commentaries by Th. Zalm (1903), 
IV. C. Affon (1907), and article in 
Hastings* Dictionary of Bible, where 
full bibliography is given. 

Matthew, Basarab, (cl. 1654), a 
haspodar of Walaclna. He came to 
the throne in 1633, and ruled with 
much wisdom. Among his reforms 
were the establishment of a printing 
press (1652), the codification of the 
law, and the translation of the 
Bible into Walachian. 

Matthew of Westminster, a legend- 
ary 15th century Benedictine monk 
and chronicler, to whom the Flores 
Historiarum was formerly assigned. 
Tiffs MS. was probably compiled by 
various writers at St. Albans and 
Westminster. It was first printed by 
Archbishop Parker in 1567, trans- 
lated by Yonge in 1853, and edited by 
Luard in the Rolls Series, 1890. 

Matthews, James Brander ( b . 1852). 
an American man of letters, born at 
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New Orleans ; educated at Columbia 
College, New York. He first entered 
the legal profession but soon left it for 
literary work, lie is a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters ; was a founder of the Ameri- 
can Copyright League, the Dunlap 
Society, and the Simplified Spelling 
Board ; /was decorated with the 
French Legion of Honour in 1907, and 
became president of the Modern 
Language Association of America in 
1910. His published works, compris- 
ing fiction, criticism, and drama, 
etc., include : French Dramatists of 
the 1 9th Century ; Vignettes of Man- 
hattan; His Father* s Son; Introduction 
to the Study of American Literature ; 
Americanisms and Briticisms ; Aspects 
of Fiction; Pen and Ink; Studies of the 
Slarjc ; 2' ales of Fantasy and Fact , etc. 

Matthias Corvinus (1143-90), Kang 
of Hungary, born at Klausenburg, 
the son of John Hunyady ; elected 
king in 1458. He was not crowned 
till 1464, after a long struggle against 
the Turks, the Bohemians, Emperor 
ITederick III., and hostile factions 
at home. His reign was marked by 
a series of wars. In 1468 ho con- 
quered Bosnia, and in 1467 Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and in 1478 con- 
cluded a peace with Ladislaus of 
Bohemia by winch he gained Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia. In 1485, during 
a war with Frederick III., he cap- 
tured Vienna and made himself 
master of much of Austria. He was a 
great military tactician and a prudent 
hut arbitrary ruler, promoting in- 
dustry and commerce and regulating 
justice and finance. He was a liberal 
patron of learning and founded the 
University of Budapest and a fine 
library. 

Matthiola, a genus of cruciferous 
herbs or shrubs which has given rise 
to various valuable garden plants, 
including the ten -week, night-sccnted, 
Brompton, queen, and wallflower- 
leaved stock. M. incana and M. 
simtata are British natives. 

Matthisson, Fredrich von (1761- 
1831), a German poet, born in 
Hohendodoleben, near Magdeburg. 
In 1778 he went to Halle University 
to study theology, which he soon 
gave up and took up philology and 
literature. From 17S1-S4 he was pro- 
fessor of economics at Dessau, In 
1787 he published his poems which 
were praised by Schiller and Wicland. 
A collected edition of his writings was 
published in Zurich (1825-29), S vols. 

Mattock, or Grub-axe, a form of 
pick-axo with one end of the metal 
head pointed or shaped to an axo-like 
blade, and the other with a blade 
like that of an adze. It is used chiefly 
for grubbing up roots. 

Matto Grosso, an interior state of 
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Brazil. The rivers Madeira, Parana- 
Paraguay, Araguay, Guapore, and 
Tapajos form its boundaries, and it 
is also watered by the Xingu R. The 
greater part is a plain, much of which 
is densely wooded, while there are 
also large swampy areas. Several 
ranges of low mountains traverse the 
centre, and are rich in minerals. The 
province is little known and scantily 
inhabited. Rubber is the chief ex- 
port. Capital Cuyabd. Area 532,6 SO 
sq. m. Pop. (estimated) 157,000. It 
contains a town of the same name, for- 
merly an important mining centre. 
Pop. 1000. 

Mattoon, a city of Coles oo., Illinois, 
U.S.A., 50 m. W. of Terre Haute. It 
has large foundries, machine shops 
railway works and factories. Pop. 
(1910) 11,456. 

Maturin, a tn. in the state of Ber- 
mudez, Venezuela, 40 m. inland from 
the Gulf of Paria. Pop. 10,000. 

Maturin, Charles Robert(1782-lS24), 
an author, wrote several plays, one of 
which, d tragedy, Bertram , was pro- 
duced by Kean at Drury Lane in 
IS 16. ne is best remembered os the 
author of the novels, Montario , 1807 ; 
The Milesian Chief , 1S12, both of 
which won praise from Scott, and 
especially Mehnose the )V under cr, 
1820, which was his masterpiece. 

Maty, Matthew (171 $-76), a phy- 
sician and writer, born near Utrecht; 
educated at Leyden; became a phy- 
sician in London (1741). In 1750 he 
founded the Journal Britnnninue. In 
1751 he was made a F.R.S. ; in 1753 

unc 
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Society, and In 1772 principal libra- 
rian of the British Museum. He wrote 
several memoirs. 

Mau : 1. A tn. in the Azamgarh dist. 
of the United Provinces, India, 55 m. 
N.E. of Benares. The chief industry 
is weaving. Pop. 16,000. 2. A tn. in 
the Jhansi dist.. United Provinces. 
India, 117 m. S.W. of Cawnpur, and 
engaged in the mnnuf. of kharua 
cloth. Pop. 21,500. 

Maubeuge, a tn. in tho dept, of 
Nord, France, on the Sambrc. It is 
strongly fortified, has an arsenal, and 
monufs. glass and hardware. Pop. 
(com.) 21,000. 

Mauch Chunk, the cap. of Carbon 
co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on tho 
Lehigh R. At this spot tho river, 
flows through a deep ravine and tho 
town, which is situated on the moun- 
tain slopes, attracts n number of 
visitors on account of its beauty. It 
Is in the centre of a rich coal region. 
Pop (1910) 3952. 

Mauchline, a tn. of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, on R. Ayr, 8 m. S.E. of Kil- 
marnock. It lias noted inanufs. of 
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fancy wooden articles, and a famous 
horse and cattle market. Burns lived 
at Mossgiel, 1 J m. to the N.W. Pop. 
(1911) 2411. 

Maude, Cyril (b. 1862), an English 
actor, bora in London; educated at 
Charterhouse. Ho first appeared on 
the stage in Colorado in 1883, and in 
1SS4 returned to England, appealing 
at the Criterion Theatre, London, in 
1886. From 1896-1905 he was co- 
manager with Frederick Harrison at 
the Haymarket, London, and in 1907 
took over the managership of the 
Playhouse, Charing Cross. 

Maudsley, Henry (b. 1835), a phy- 
sician, born in Yorkshire; graduated 
as M.D. from University College, 
London, in 1857. He was medical 
superintendent of Manchester Royal 
Lunatic Hospital (1859-62) ; physician 
at the West London Hospital (1S64- 
74); professor of medical jurispru- 
dence at University College, London 
(1869-79), and becamo Goulstoniau 
lecturer at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians (1870). He has specialised in 
mental work and was editor of the 
Journal of Mental Science (1862-78). 

i 


and Genius, 1908. 

Maui, one of the Hawaiian group of 
islands, situated about 26 m. N.W. of 
Hawaii. It consists of two peninsulas 
divided by an isthmus of sand, the 
eastern one containing the volcano of 
Haleakala over 10,000 ft. high, and 
with a crater 20 m. in circumference. 
The chief towns are Lahaina and 
Kahului. Pop. 25,000. 

Maule : 1. A prov. of Chile, bounded 
on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. Area 
2475 sq. m. Cap. Cauquenes. Pop. 
111,000. 2. A riv. of Chile which 

flows into the Pacific Ocean near 
Constitucion. It is about 140 m. long. 

Mauleon, a tn. and the cap. of an 
arron. in Basses~Pyren6es, France, 
25 in. S.W. of Pau. Pop. 3000. 

Maulmain, or Moulmein, a seaport 
and the cap. of the Amherst dist., 
Lower Burma. 30 m. N. of Amherst. 
It has a considerable trade, export- 
ing rice and cotton among other pro- 
ducts. It is also engaged in ship- 
building. Pop. 60,000. 

Mauna Kea, a volcano, now extinct, 
in Hawaii, situated in the centre of 
the', 'and, and is tho highest point in 
PoJ ( being 13,805 ft. 

W* ia, a volcano in Hawaii Is. 
It is k 13,660 ft. bi£b, and is still 
active. V .-2 crater of Kilauea is on its 
E. slope. 

Maunder, Samuel (1785-1849), an 


English man of letters. His work con- 
sisted mainly of compilations. He 
acted as assistant and partner to his 
brother-in-law, William Pinnock, in 
the compilation of his catechisms, and 
himself issued the Literary Gazette ; 
Biographical Treasury ; Scientific 
and Literary Treasury ; Treasury of 
Knowledge, etc. 

Maundy-Thursd&y, the Thursday of 
Holy Week. The name is derived 
from mandalum , the first word of the 
service chanted at the washing the 
feet of pilgrims on that day, winch 
is taken from John xiii. 34. It was 
accompanied by a distribution of 
4 doles/ which were handed to the 
pilgrims in small baskets, thence 
called. 4 maunds.* They are usually 
given by the lord high almoner, but 
James II. performed the ceremony in 
person. In 1S38 tho dole was sub- 
stituted for a money payment from 
the clerk of the Almonry Office. 

Maupassant, Guy de (1850-93), a 
French novelist and poet, born at 
the Chateau of Miromesnil, Scine- 
Inf6rieure; educated at Yvctot and 
Rouen. Ho entered the Ministry of 
Marine, and fought in the Franco- 
German War. He early came under 
the influence of Flaubert, who assisted 
him with encouragement and advice. 
After about 1880 he gradually broke 
down in health and reason, and after 
attempting suicide in 1892 died under 
painful circumstances in Paris, As a 
novelist he was the last of the natur- 
alists, and though marked by con- 
siderable limitations in thought and 
imagination, be was a master in the 
vivid and accurate reproduction of 
life which he himself had observed 
with a wonderful intensity. His style 
is simple, but most effective. His 
novels include Boult desuif , 1SS0 ; La 
Maison Tellier , 1881 ; Mademoiselle 
Fiji, 1883 ; Une Vie, 1883 ; Clare de 
Lunc, 1SS3 ; Miss Harriet , 1884; 
Yvette , 1884 ; Bel-ami, IS 85 ; Toine , 
1886; La Petite rogue , 18SG; Mont - 
Oriol, 1887 ; Le Ilorla, 1887 ; Pierre 
et Jean, 1SSS; Fort comme la mort , 
1889 ; and Notre catur, 1890. He also 
wrote Conies de la bicasse, 1883 ; 
Contes et nouvelles ; Monsieur Parent , 
and Contes du jourde la nuit, 3SS5; 
Le Rosier de Madame Husson, 18S8; 
and Inutile heautt, 1 890, all collections 
of short stories; Des Vers , 1880, a 
volume of poems, and several books 
of travel. 

Maupertuis, Piorre Louis Moreau de 
(169S-1759), a French mathema- 
tician, born at St. Malo, educated in 
Paris, and served for some time in the 
army. In 1723 ho was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1728 his 
ardent ' support of the theories of 
Newton led to his becoming a fellow 
of the Royal Society, London. In 
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1736 ho was the head of a party of 
Academicians, including Clairaut and 
Lcmonnier, who were sent to Lap- 
land to measure a degree of longitude, 
and succeeded in exposing tho error 
made in tho previous measurement of 
Dominic and Cassini. In 1710 he 
went to Berlin and was made presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences. He 
wrote several treatises on geometry, 
arithmetic, and astronomical measure- 
ment. 

Maur, St., Congregation of, a society 
of reformed French Benedictines. It 
was established about 161 S at St. 
Maur-sur-Loiro, and as tho move- 
ment spread the chief house was 
removed to St. Germain des Prds, 
Paris. The order, which was famous 
for its literary work, was suppressed 
at the Bevolution. 

Maurandya, a genus of climbing 
perennials of the order Serophula- 
riacese. ill. barclayana bears violet- 
purple flowers, and is often grown on 
walls and trellises. 

Maurepas, Jean Friddric Phdlip- 
peaux, Comte de (1701 -SI), a French 
statesman, bom at Versailles. Suc- 
ceeded his father as Secretary of 
State of the King’s Household in 
1715, and in 1723 became Minister of 
Marino. In 1749 he offended Madame 
do Pompadour by an epigram, and 
was banished from Court. In 1774 ho 
was recalled and made first minister; 
was a liberal patron of art and science. 

Maurice of Saxony, see CnAKPES V. 
(1500-5S), Emperor of the Holy 
Roman empire and King of Spain. 

Maurice, Frederick Denison (1805- 
72), an English divine, went to Cam- 
bridge University, and there assisted 
in founding the famous ‘ Apostles’ 
Club.' In 1830 he took holy orders, 
and six years later became chaplain 
to Guy's Hospital, which position he 
held for ten years. In 1S40 he became 
professor of English literature at 
King’s College, London, and in 1S45 
became Boyle lecturer and Wnrbur- 
ton lecturer; but in 1853, at the re- 
quest of the council, resigned both 
chairs after the publication of his 
Theological Essays. Ho was much in- 
terested iu national education and 
tho condition of the poorer classes, 
and allied himself with the Christian 
Socialists, among whom Charles 
Kingsley was a power. In 1S54 ho 
took an active part In the foundation 
of tho Working Men’s College, of 
which ho was appointed the first prin- 
cipal. In 1800 ho became rector of 
St. Peter’s, Vcre Street, and held this 

E osllion until within three years of 
is death, when ho became incumbent 
of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. Ho had 
since 1S6G been professor of moral 
philosophy at Cambridgo. He was a 
large-hearted, earnest, sincere, and 


lovable man, whose only object In 
life was to do good as he saw it. There 
is a biography by his son (1884). 

Maurice.Prince of Orange and Count 
of Nassau (1567-1625), son of William 
the Silent. On his father’s assassina- 
tion (15S4) he became stadthoider of 
Holland and Zealand provinces, and 
of the seven United Provinces (1587). 
He showed himself a capable general, 
capturing Breda, Zutphen, and Nimc- 
guen (1590-91), and expelling the 
Spaniards, who were compelled to 
acknowledge the United Provinces as 
a free republic, and conclude a twelve 
years’ truce (1609). The struggle was 
renewed (1621), and while negotiating 
an alliance with England and France 
M. died. See Van Prinstercr, Maurice 
el Barnevelot. 1875. See also Nassau, 
House or, and Orange. i 

Maurice, Thomas (1755-1824K on 
English historian, graduated as B.A. 
from University College, Oxford, and 
having taken holy orders look charge 
of a chapel at Epping in 17S5. fils 
interest was aroused in Indian affairs, 
with tho result that he published 
Indian Antiquities between 1791-97, 
and a History of Hindoslan (1795-99). 
For twenty-flvo yeara (1799-1824) he 
was assistant librarian in the British 
Museum. 

Mauricianus Junius, n Roman jurist, 
flourished, it seems. In tho days ot 
Antoninus Pius. He wrote Ad Leges, 
and his authority is four time3 cited 
in the Digest. 

Maurier.Goorge L. P. B. du. see DC 
Maurieb, G. L. P. B. _ 

Maurier, Gerald du lb. 1S73), an Eng- 
lish actor manager, bom at Hamp- 
stead, son of George DuMaurler (g.r.) 

H is ‘he stage was 

at (1S94) ns 

Frit ■ In 1895 he 

toured with Forbes Robertson, play- 
ing in The Profligate and Diplomacy, 
and the same year was engaged by 
Beerbohm Tree, and appeared as 
Dodor in Trilby at tho Hayinarkct. 
In 1S96 he accompanied Trco to 
America, playing in Hamlet, The Seals 
of the Mighty, etc., and on his return 
appeared at Her Majesty’s, the 
Royalty, tho Prince ot Wales s, the 
Duke of York’s, and Wyndhnms 
(1903), where lie played the Ron. 
Ernest Woolley in The Admirable 
Crichton. He was tho original Captain 
Hook and Mr. Darling in Peter Pan 
(1905). and made a great ■ hit 'at tho 
Comedy In 1906 as A. J. Raffles in 
Raffles. He also scored a big success 
as Montgomery Brewster In Brc<c- 
ster's Millions (1907). Among p 
later parts may be mentioned John 
Frampton in Mobady's Daughter 
(1911), Thomas Polling in The Per- 
pleated Husband. 

Maurists, a reformed congregation 
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of the Bene<lictine order, who sottled 
at ( tho beautiful abbey of St. Maur- 
sunLoire, near Saumur, and whoso 
chht house was St.. Germain des Pr6s, 
neat Paris. They counted Mabilion, 
Bouquet, and other learned scholars 
among their number. 

Miuritania, or Mauretania, the 
classical name for the most north- 
westerly portion of Africa, extending 
southward to tho Atlas Mts. and em- 
bracing sections of the modern 
Morocco and Algeria. It was so called 
after’ the Mauri, or Moors, who in- 
habited it. Tho Emperor Claudius 
divided M. into two provinces, M. 
Tingitana (from Tingls, tho modern 
Tampers) and M. Cff-sarca. 

Mauritania, a French protectorate, 
incorporated in 1909, and comprising 
the districts of Trarza, Gorgol, Guidi- 
maka, Tagant, Brakna, etc., to the 
N. of the Lower Senegal. The area 
fa 344.9G7 sq. m., and the pop. over 
230.000. 

Mauritia, a genus of tall S. Ameri- 
can palms with fan-shaped leaves. 

Mauritius (formerly lit dt France ), 
au island of the Indian Ocean be- 
longing to Great Britain, lies in lat. 
19° 58' to 20° 33' S., and long. E. from 
Greenwich 57° 17' to 57° 40'. The 
surface is of varied formation, a great 
portion being volcanic, while its coast 
is fringed by extensive coral reefs 
pierced in several places by the 


these the most celebrated is the Peter 
Botte, situated in the rear of the 
town of Port Louis, and forming a re- 
markable cone, sustaining on its apex 
a gigantic piece of rock which has 
tlie appearance of being poised upon 
its summit with tho nicest precision. 
Tho principal towns are Port Louis, 
the capital, and Grande Port or 
Mahdbourg, the southern port, the 
latter difficult of access for shipping 
and much encumbered with coral 
reefs. Port Louis has a spacious har- 
bour. M. produces sugar, salted fish, 
hide:-:, rum, cocoa-nut oil, fibres, 
vanilla, and molasses. Area 720 sq.m. 
Pop. 370,393, including over 250,000 
Indians. M. was discovered in the 
year 1505 by the Portuguese com- 
mander, Don Pedro Mascarenhas. 
The Dutch formed a settlement here 
in 1044, but subsequently abandoned 
it. A new and more successful 
attempt to form a permanent estab- 
lishment was made by the French in 
1721. M. remained in French hands 
until near the close of the year 1810, 
when it was taken by the British, and 
has since remained a British posses- 
sion. 

Maurolieo (or Marullo), Francesco 


(1494-1575), an Italian mathema- 
tician, was of Greek origin. He be- 
came a monk and taught mathe- 
matics at Messina. In that ho used 
letters in arithmetical calculations, ho 
may be said to have paved the way 
for algebra ; in trigonometry ho in- 
troduced secants ; and in his Treatise 
on Conics he attempted to deduce the 
curves from the fact that they are 
arcs of circles in perspective. His 
Cosmographia appeared in 1543. 

Maurus Terentianus (/ 1. 100 a.d.), a 
Latin grammarian and poet, wrote a 
poem on native prosody, entitled De 
litlcris, syllabus , vedibus, melris. It 
was first printed in 1497. 

Maury, Jean Sitfrein (1746-1817), a 
French cardinal and orator, was a 
cobbler's son. In 1771 he penned a 
much-admired (logo on Ffcnelon, and 
in the following year his Pnnigyrique 
de Saint Louis met with amostcordial 
reception. In 1785 he was elected to 
the French Academy. During the 
sittings of the National Assembly, 
from 1789 to 1792, he defended tho 
Church and tho ' ancien regime ’ with 
bravery and with a lively wit which 
succeeded in disarming his opponents. 
Pope Pius VI. welcomed him on Ids 
emigration (1792), and in 1794 ho be- 
came cardinal. Tho acceptance on his 
part of the archbishopric of Paris 
from Napoleon (1810) was the cause 
of subsequent disgrace and imprison- 
ment. His Essai sur I’eloguence de 
la chaire (1T77) haa become a classic. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine (1806- 
73), an American naval officer, astro- 
nomer, and hydrographer. In 1825 
he was appointed midshipman in 
tho United States navy, and in 183G 
ho was made lieutenant, but being 
lamed by an accident he was ap- 
pointed to tbo Hydrographical Office 
at Washington. While there he 
wrote his Physical Geography of the 
Seas and his works on the ocean 
currents and great circle sailing. In 
1855 he was made commander, and 
published several works. 

Maurya is the name of a great 
dynasty which was supreme over 
Northern India for 137 years. In 321 
B.c. Chandragupta Maurya captured 
the throne of Magadha (or Beliar), 
and established an empire stretching 
from tho Arabian Sea to the Bay of 
Bengal. The greatest of tho Maurya 
kings was Asoka, the founder's grand- 
son: the last was Brihadratha. 

Mausoleum is essentially a large 
and imposing sepulchral monument. 
The word is derived from Mausolus, 
King o£ Caria, to whose memory 
Artemisia, his wife, raised in 353 B.c. 
a splendid tomb, for centuries tho 
glory of the Asiatic city of Halicar- 
nassus. Tho remains of tho colossal 
group, which once crowned the two 
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colonnaded tiers, now rest in the 
British Museum. The most ambitious 
mausolea are those ot Augustus and 
Hadrian (the Castle of San Angelo) at 
Home. Those of Frederick William 
III. and Queen Louisa at Cliarlotten- 
burg near Berlin; of Napoleon III. at 
Farnborough ; and of the Prince 
Consort at Frogmore are also note- 
worthy. 

Mauve was first patented as a dye 
by Mr. Perkin in 1856. It was the 
first colour obtained from aniline, 
being produced by treating it with 
chromic acid or the hypochlorites. 

Mauve, Anton (1S38-SS), a Dutch 
landscape painter, was a friend of 
Israels and Maris. His rural pictures 
breathe sombre peace, and arc attrac- 
tive for the very delicacy of their 
tonal scheme. 

Maverick, an American expression 
for stray cattle. The word recalls a 
Texan, Samuel Maverick, who took 
advantage of the turmoil caused by 
the Civil War and freely appropriated 
any cows that he caught straying. 

Mavrogordato, Mavrooordato, or 
Mavrocordatos, the name of a distin- 
guished family of Phnnariot Greeks. 

Alexander Mavrocordalo (c. 1636- 
1706) was a doctor of philosophy and 
medicine, who was very influential at 
the court of Sultan Mustapha II. It 
was ho who arranged the Peace of 
Karlowitz (1699). 

Nicholas Mavrocordalo (1670-1730) 
was Alexander’s son. He was prince 
(hospodar) of Wallachia, and ruled 
the Danubian principalities for the 
sultan, exciting the bitter indignation 
of the Rumanians by his Hellenising 
efforts. 

Prince Alexander Mavrocordalo 
(1791-1865) was a descendant of 
Nicholas. He defended Missolonglii 
during the Greek War of Independ- 
ence (1822-23). In 1832 he was chosen 
vice-president of the Greek national 
assembly at Argos, and the following 
year he became first minister to King 
Otto. He was Greek ambassador at 
Berlin, London, and Constantinople, 
and on two later occasions (1844 and 
1855) the vicissitudes of the political 
situation brought him to the head of 
affairs. 

Mawson, Dr. Douglas (5. 1882), an 
explorer and geologist, bom in Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, England, who before 
leaving for exploring in the Antartic 
(1912) was lecturer in geology in the 
university at Adelaide, Australia. He 
was appointed to the scientific staff 
on the expedition to the New Heb- 
rides ; to R. F. Scott’s and Sir E. 
Shaklcton’s expeditions to the An- 
tarctic. He is now absent (1913) on 
Dr. Mawson ’s Antarctic expedition 
in Adelic Land, where lie has been 
occasionally in touch by his wireless 


station with Macquarie Island. lie 
failed to catch the relief expedition, 
and must wait another year in the 
Antarctic. 

Maxcanu, a com. in the state ot 
Yucatan, Mexico, 36 m. SAY. ot 
Mdrida. The grotto of M. is looked 
upon as sacred. Pop. 10.000. 

Maxenlius, Marcus Aurelius Vrlerius 
(306-312 A.D.), Roman emperor, pot 
his rival, Severus, to death, and 
banished his father, Maximianns, to 
Gaul. Eventually, aftor a desp.cablc 
display of cruelty, vice, anl in- 
capacity, he was drowned in the Tiber 
whilst fleeing from Constantine, who 
had defeated him at Saxa Rubra. 

Maxillaria, a genus of terrestrial 
orchids with thick fleshy flowers occur- 
ring mainly in Central America. 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens (b. 1S40), 
an American civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineer, born in Maine, 
U.S.A. He first made experiments 
and improved steam engines, and in- 
vented an automatic gas engine. I He 
then studied electricity, invented an 
incandescent electric lamp, and tho 
method of using carbons in eleclrio 
lighting. His great work, however, is 
the automatic system of fire-arms, 
and ho has recently tumod his atten-, 
tion to aerial flight. He was formerly 
connected with the firm of Vickers,’ 
SonB, and Maxim. 1 

Maxima and Minima. Many mat he- . 
matical problems are comprised under , 
this head. For example, a lino of given ' 
length may be made to enclose various . 
shaped and sized figures ; what is tho; 
greatest 6paco it can bo mndo to en-; 
close? A number is the sum of two 
other numbers : of all the pairs that 
can be selected, which pair will show 
tho greatest product? Many such 
problems were stated and solved by 
the ancient Greeks. Euclid has many 
propositions of this nature solved by 
geometrical methods. Such problems 
are of ’great practical value in the 
useful aids ; c.g. given a certain 
amount of metal what dimensions for 
a cylindrical cistern will provide tho 
greatest capacity? Or again, given a 
log of wood, what dimensions on cut- 
ting to a rectangular beam will give 
the greatest strength? In each pro- 
blem a maximum or minimum has to 
bo found. The study of curves, the 
conditions of their formation by a 
moving point has Iod to greater com- 

E Ucations ; tkcro aro tlireo phases to 
e determined: rise, fall, and turning. 
A curve attains a maximum ot tho 
moment it ceasos rising and com- 
mences to fall; a minimum at tho 
moment it ceases to fall and com-, 
mences to ri6e. Or, in algebraic lan- 
guage, when any value y of a func- 
tion is greater than tho immediately 
neighbouring values, both before and 
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alter. It is called a maximum value of 
the function ; when any value y of 
a function is less than the immediately 
neighbouring values, both before and 
after, it is called a minimum value of 
the function. There may be many 
maxima and many minima, and a 
maximum value according to the 
definition above is not necessarily the 
greatest value the function may have. 
Considering an Irregular wavy curve 
each maximum or minimum is the 
highest or lowest point occurring in 
any phase, and a minimum may have 
a higher value than a maximum. 
Bernoulli in 1696 propounded and 
solved problems by methods which 
became known as ' isoporimetrico.’ 
This was extended by Euler, and led 
to the invention by Lagrange of the 
calculus of variations. Practically 
speaking, the subject is now investi- 
gated by the differential calculus. 
Curves aro considered from the point 
of view of gradient; the gradient is 

represented by the symbol < ~. The 

law of a curve Is shortly expressed 
as f(x), its value at any point is y. As 
the gradient is itself a function of x, 

'j- is a derived function, or, shortly, 

the derivative. So long as a curve is 
increasing towards a maximum its 
derivation is positive, with decrease 
negative. At the turning points the 

gradient is 0, i.e. ~w = 0. Maxima 

occur, therefore, when when 

changing from positive to negative; 
• . dy 

minima, when ^=0 in changing from 


negative to positive. See most ele- 
mentary treatises on algebra, e.g. 
Chrystal; any book on differential 
calculus ; an excellent book is Perry's 
Calculus for Engineers (London, 
Edward Arnold). 

Maximianus I., a Homan emperor, 
286-305 a.d., originally a Pannonian 
soldier, was made by Diocletian bis 
colleague in the empire, but was com- 
pelled to abdicate along with the 
latter. When bis son, Maxentius, 
assumed the imperial title in the 
following year (306), he resided some 
time at Rome, but being expelled 
from the city by Maxentius, he took 
refuge in Gaul with Constantine, who 
bad married his daughter, Fausta. 
Here be was compelled by Constan- 
tine to put an end to bis own life, in 
the year 310. 

Maximianus II. (Galerius Valerius 
Maximianus) (305-311 A.D.), Homan 
emperor, the son of a shepherd. He 
served in the wars of Aurelian and 
Probus, and in 292 was made Cmsar, 


and entrusted with the command of 
Illyria and Thrace. Upon the abdica- 
tion of Diocletian and Maximianus I. 
in 305, he became Augustus, but in 
307 suffered defeat at the bands of the 
usurper Maxentius and lost Italy and 
Africa. The rest of his life was spent 
in works of public utility. His pitiless 
persecution of the Christians was a 
great blot on his reign. 

Maximilian I. {1459-1519), one of 
the most distinguished of the German 
emperors, the son and successor of 
Frederick III., was horn at Neustadt, 
near Vienna. In his nineteenth year 
he married Maria, the heiress of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
and was soon involved in war with 
Louis XI. of France, who attempted 
to seize some of her possessions. M., 
although successful in the field, was 
compelled, by the intrigues of Louis 
in the Netherlands, to betroth his 
daughter, Margaret, then four years 
old, to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VIII., and to give Artois, 
Flanders, and the duchy of Burgundy 
as her dowry. In 1486 he was elected 
king of the Homans. Insurrections 
in the Netherlands, encouraged and 
supported by France, again involved 
him in war with Louis XI. He after- 
wards repelled the Hungarians and 
the Turks. He again took up arms 
against France because Charles VIII. 

I sent back his daughter and married 
i Anne of Bretagne, in order to acquire 
that great province. A peace was, 
j however, soon concluded at- Senlis in 
1 1493, M. receiving hack the provinces 
which he had given with his daughter. 
On the death of his father in 1493, he 
became emperor, and he subsequently 
married Bianca Sforza, daughter of 
the Duke of Milan. He applied him- 
self with wisdom and vigour to the 
internal administration of the empire, 
took measures for the preservation of 
peace in Germany, and encouraged 
the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences. But he was soon again in- 
volved in wars against the Swiss, the 
Venetians, and the French. He sought 
to put a stop to French conquests in 
Italy, and was at first successful, but 
ultimately he had to give up Milan to 
Franco and Verona to the Venetians. 
Nor was M. more successful against 
the Swiss, who in 1499 completely 
separated themselves from the Ger- 
man empire. The marriage of his son 
Philip with the Infanta Juana, and of 
his daughter Margaret with the Infant 
Juan of Spain, led to the subsequent 
union of Spain with Austria, whilst 
the marriage of two of his grand- 
children with the eon and daughter 
of Ladislaus, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, brought both these king- 
doms to the Austrian monarchy. He 
wrote works on war and hunting. 
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Maximilian II., Joseph (1811-64), and Egypt in 305. In 308 he assumed 
King of Bavaria, son of Ludvig I., the litlo of Augustus, and on the . 
was born and died at Munich. He death of his uncle, Galorius in 311 ‘ 
married in 1842 tho Princess Maria succeeded to the command of the 
Hedwig. Until 1848 he took no part provinces of Asia, and entered into a 
in political affairs, but devoted him- secret alliance with Maxentius. Hav- 
self to agricultural and other im- ing invaded Thrace in 313 in the 
provements and to the pursuits of absence of Licinus, he suffered a 
literature and science. In that year crushing defeat near Heraclca, and 
of the revolutionary excitement, he was forced to flee. His death toot 
was suddenly called to the throne on place at Tarsus, 
his father’s abdication, and adopted Maximus, Magnus Clemens (3S3- 
a policy accordant with the liberal 88 a.d.), Roman emperor, a native 
tendencies^ of tho time. of Spain. He accompanied Theo- 

Maximilian, Ferdinand Joseph, Aroh- dosius on several of his expeditions, 
duke (1832-67), son of Archduke and remained for some years as a 
Francis Charles of Austria, and son- general in Britain. Hero he was 
in-law of Leopold I., King of the eleotod emperor by the troops in 383, 
Belgians, whose daughter, Charlotte, and immediately crossed to Gaul to 
he married in 1857. Made governor attack Gratian. Tho latter was dc- 
of Lombardo- Venetia in 1857 by his feated and slain, and Gaul, Spain, and 
brother, Emperor Francis Joseph, in Britain did homage to M. In 387 lie 
pursuance of bis policy to conciliate crossed the Alps, put Vaientinian to 
the Italian republics, but M.’s chi val- flight, and established himself In 
rous nature availed nothing against Milan, but was defeated by Tlico- 
the implacable hatred of Italy for dosius at Sixia, on the Saoe, and 
Austria. Forfeited all his Austrian again at Poetovio on tho Danube, 
rights on being proclaimed Emperor beiDg subsequently captured and put 
of Mexico by the Frenoh troops after to death at Aqnileia. 
the capture of Puebla in 1863. His Maximus, Potronius Anicius (455 

E osition as the nominee, on the one A.D.), Roman emperor, was a mem- 
and, of France In that nation's en- her of the high nobility of Home. At 
deavours to enhance Its prestige tho ago of nineteen he was admitted 
abroad, and the obstacle, on the to the council of the Emperor Hono- 
other hand, to tho American deter- rius, and in 420 held tho office of 
ruination to enforce the Moj — ' ■ ” , becoming consul in 

trhia (q.v.) rendered him ■. 143. Ho was friendly 

between the Liberal and Me . III. until tlio Em- 

parties of Mexico, while his diffl- peror outraged Ills (M.'s) wife, after 
culties were Increased by the macluna- which M. murdered him in 455. M. 
tions of Bazalme, the French oom- was elected emperor immediately, 
mandcr, who was endeavouring to and married tlio widowed Empress 
supersede him. On his abandonment Eudoxia, hut was killed by tho 
by France in 1866, lie was shot at Vandals the same year. 

Querctaro, probably by the orders of Maximus, Rutilius, a Roman jurist 
J Hirer. who wrote a treatise entitled Ad 

Maximinus, Caius Julius Verus, was Ltgcn Falcidiam, which was enacted 
originally a Thracian shepherd. Ho 40 B.c. 

was of gigantic size and great bodily Maximus Tyrius, a rhetorician and 
strength. Alexander SeveruB gave Platonlo philosopher, lived in the 
him tho command of a new legion latter half of the 2nd century, during 
raised in Pannonia, at the head of the reigns of tho Antonlnes nnd_o( 
which lie followed Alexander in his Commodus. There are extant forty- 
campaign against the Germans on one dissertations of M. T. on various 
tho hanks of the Rhine, where ho in- points connected with tlio Plntonlo 
duced somo of his companions to philosophy, which are written in nn 
murder Alexander In his tent as well easy and pleasing style, and more 
as his mother, Mammrca (235 a.d.). commondabie for tho expression 
Ho was proclaimed emperor, but liis than tho matter. Tho following ox- 
cruelty and rapacity arousod enemies amples will givo somo idea of Bio 
against him in various parts of the subject of these dissertations : On 
empire. Ho was killed by his own Plato’s Opinion respecting tho Deity, 
soldiers In 23S A.D. when he was ‘ Whether wo ought to return ln- 
besieging Aquileia. juries done to us,' ' Whether Prayers 

Maximinus, Galorius Valerius (308- should bo addressed to tho Deity,’ etc. 
314), Roman emperor, originally Tlio dissertations have been trans- 
boro tho name of Doza, and in early Iated into French by Fornoy (liGl) 
life followed the occupation of a shep- and by Dounais (1802). 
herd. Having quitted this for tho life Maxlef, Francis (1G02-1728), a 
of a soldier, ho was raised to the rank French Orientalist, horn at Amiens 
of Caesar, and made governor of Syria and later director of tho seminary 
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there. His principal work is his 
Gravnnaires chaldaiquc ct hebraique, 
considered as one of the finest works 
of its kind. In it he opposes the 
introduction of root-vowels. See 
Quferard, La France Lilt 6r air c. 

Max-Miiller, Fredrich (1823-1900), 
a philologist and Orientalist, born 
at Dessau, where his father, Wilhelm 
Muller, was librarian of the ducal 
library. After beii ■ ‘ 

Dessau and Leipzig 
Berlin and Paris. 

Company commissioned him to edit 
tko Rig- Veda at their expense, and 
this work brought him to England in 
1846 to consult the MSS. in the East 
India House and the Bodleian 
Library. He settled at Oxford in 
1850 upon his appointment as 
deputy Taylorian professor of modern 
languages. Four years later he 
succeeded to the professorship. He 
became connected with the Bodleian 
Library in 1856, and from 18G5-G7 
was curator of Oriental works. In 
1S66 ho was made professor of com- 
parative philology. He received 
many honours and distinctions, and 
was made a member of the Privy 
Council in 189G, His works include : 
Comparative Philology . 1856 ; A 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
1859 ; lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, 1861-64 ; Handbooks for the 
Study of Sanslcrit , 1865-70 ; Chips 
from a German Workshop, 1868-75, 
etc. He edited the Sacred Books of 
the East, and published translations 
of various Oriental works. See his 
Auld Lang Syne, 1898. 

Max O’Rell, alias Paul Blouet (1848- 
1903), a writer, born in Brittany. He 
was educated in Paris, and having 
served in the Franco-German War, 
came to England in 1873 as a news- 
paper correspondent. He was French 
master in St. Paul’s School (1876-84), 
and subsequently lectured in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and S. Africa. All his 
books have been translated into 
English by his wife, and amongst 
them are : John Bull and his Island, 
18S3 ; John Bull's Daughter , 1885 ; 
The Dear Neighbours, 1886 ; Drat the 
Boys, 1887 ; Jonathan and his Conti- 
nent, 1890 ; A Frenchman in America, 
1891 ; John Bull & Co., 1894. 

Maxwell, Mrs. John, see Bratdon, 
Mary Elizabeth. 

Maxwell, sir John, see Herries. 

Maxwell, Rt. Hon Sir Herbert 
Eustace, seventh Baronet (b. 1845), a 
writer and politician, born In Edin- 
burgh. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, and was M.P. 
for Wigtownshire (1880-1906). He 
was Rhind lecturer in archceology, 
Edinburgh (1893-1911), lecturer on 
Scottish history In Glasgow Univer- 


sity (1910), and is at present president 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. He is well known as a writer, 
and among his works are : Studies in 
the Topography of Galloway , 1887 ; 
The Art of Love (a novel), 1889 ; The 
Letter of the Law (a novel), 1890 ; 
Meridiana : Noontide Essays , 1892; 
Life of the Right Hon. W, H. Smith, 
1893; Scottish Land Names, 1894; 

' ‘ “ 7 [tain (a romance), 1895 ; 

ie Struggle for Scottish 
, 1897 ; Memories of the 
Months (five series), 1897-1909 ; 
Sixty Years a Queen , 1897 ; Salmon 
and Sea Trout, 1899 ; Life of the Duke 
of Wellington, 1900 ; The Chevalier 
of the Splendid Crest, 1900 ; The 
House of Douglas , 1901 ; British Sol- 
diers in the Field , Memoirs of George 
Romney , 1902 ; The Creevcy Papers, 
1903 ; British Freshwater Fishes, 
1904 ; The Story of the Tweed, 1905 ; 
The Scalacronica of Sir T. Gray, 
1907 ; Scottish Gardens, 1908 ; Chroni- 
cle of the Houghton Fishing Club, 
1908 ; A Century of Empire, vol. i. 
1909, vol. ii. 1910, vol. iii. 1911 ; 
The Maldng of Scotland. 1911 ; Early 
Chronicles relating to Scotland, 1912. 

Maxwell, James Clerk- (1831-79), a 
Scottish physicist, born at Edinburgh ; 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy 
and the universities of Edinburgh and 
Cambridge. At tbe early ago of 
fifteen he sent to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh a paper on the * Descrip- 
tion of Oval Curves,* and during the 
next three years followed it up by * On 
tbe Theory of Rolling Curves/ and 
* On the Equilibrium of Elastic 
Solids/ In 1856 he became professor 
of natural philosophy at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and in 1860 held 
the same post in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Member of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh. On the 
endowment by the Duke of Devon- 
shire of Cambridge University with a 
model laboratory of experimental 
physics, M. was elected unanimously 
as the first professor of experimental 
physics in that university. M. is 
chiefly notable for his important re- 
searches in electricity and magnetism, 
bis most remarkable papers on this 
topic being * Physical Lines of Force ' 
(1862), 1 On a Dynamical Theory of 
the Electro -Magnetic Field ' (1864), 
and * On a Method of making a direct 
Comparison of Electrostatic with 
Electro -Magnetic Force * (1866). He 
also investigated the molecular con- 
stitution of matter, the kinetic theory 
of gases, and geometrical optics, and 
wrote treatises on Heat, The 
Dynamical Theory of Gases, Matter 
and Motion, and Magnetism ana 
Electricity, His theory re electrical 
and magnetic forces is gaining wide 
acceptance. 
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Maxwell, Robert, Lord (<?. 1546), 
was a member of a Scottish, family 
which settled near Kelso about 1100. 
He was a member of the royal 
council under James V., a warden of 
the west marches, and a lord provost 
of Edinburgh. He was also an extra- 
ordinary lord of session in 1533, and 
one of the regents in 1530. He was 
taken prisoner by the English at the 
rout of Sohvay Moss in 1542. 

Maxwell, Sir William Stirling- (1818- 
78), an historian, born near Glasgow. 
He was an ardent bibliographer and 
collector of works of art, and especi- 
ally a pioneer of Spanish art. His 
writings include : Annals of the 
Artists of Spam , 1848 {Velazquez 
issued separately, 1855); The Cloister 
Life of Charles V., 1S52 (enlarged 
1S91) ; and monographs on the biblio- 
graphy of proverbs. He also contri- 
buted to Fraser’s Magazine and the 
Examiner. 

Maxwelltown, a tn. in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scotland, on the Nith, 
opposite Dumfries, with which it is 
connected by bridges. It lias dye- 
works, sawmills, and nurseries, and 
manufs. tweed. An observatory, 

with a museum, is situated on 

Corbelly Hill, quite near to M. 

Pop. (1911) 0200. 

May, the fifth month of the year 
and the last of spring. It was the 
third month in the Homan calendar, 
and was called M. probably after 
Main, the mother of Mercury, to 

whom the Romans used to sacrifice 
on the first day of this month. It 
was regarded by the Homans as 
an unlucky month, especially for 
marriages, and the superstition still 
survives in some parts. 

May, Islo of, in the Firth of Forth, 
Fifcshire, Scotland, 5$ m. S.E. of 
Crail. On the highest point of the 
island is a lighthouse. 

May, Philip William (1F~‘ 
commonly known as P 
humorous artist ; after an 
ous career as a lad, came i 
as an artist with his illustrations to 
The Parson and the Painter (1891). 
He published Annuals from 1892, 
and contributed sketches of low life 
to numerous papers. In 1896 ho be- 
came a member of the staff of Punch. 
He was one of the greatest black and 
white artists, and a lineal descend- 
ant of Leech and Keene. 

May, Thomas (1595-1G50), an Eng- 
lish writer, born in Sussex. He * 
admitted to Gray's Inn in 1G15, 
being prevented by defective ut‘ 
ance from practising the law, gave 
himself up to literature. He first pro- 
duced a comedy entitled The Heir , 
which is much praised by Thomas 
Carew, and followed this by another 
comedy, and three classical tragedies. 


but none of these met with success. 
His next venture was translation, and 
he published in 1628 a version of 
Virgil’s Georgies, and the following 
year Martial’s Epigrams. Besides 
these he translated Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
which met with unstinted praise hum 
Ben Jonson, and in 1033 he was com- 
missioned by the king to write two 
narrative poems, one on Hairy II., 
the other on Edward III. His reputa- 
tion as a prose writer rests upon his 
Uistoru of the Long Parliament , which 
is described by Chatham as being * a 
much honester and more instructive 
book than Clarendon’s.’ 

May, Sir Thomas Erskine, Baron 
Farnborough (1815-SG), a constitu- 
tional jurist, born in London. IIo was 
assistant librarian of the House of 
Commons in 1831, and a barrister at 
the Middle Temple inlS3S. In 1814 
he published A Practical Treatise on 
the Law , Privileges , Proceedings, and 
Usage of Parliament (10th cd. much 
enlarged, 1893), a learned work which 
has been translated into German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Japanese, 
and Hungarian. He was examiner for 
private bills and taxing-master for 
both Houses of Parliament, 1S47-5G, 
and clerk of the House of Commons, 
1871-8G. He was president of the 
Statute Law Revision Committee, 
18GG-84, a member of the privy 
council, 18S5, and created Baron 
Farnborough in 18S6. Besides tho 
work mentioned above he published 
The Constitutional History of England 
since the Accession of George 111.-, a 
work worthy to rank with that of 
Hallam; and Democracy in Europe: 
A History. 

Maya, a riv., in the prov. of 
Yakutsk, E. Siberia, Russia, is a 
tributary of the Aldan, joining it on 
the r. b. after a course of 600 m. 

Maya, illusion (otherwise call'd 

J -* - -- — power), 

fictitious 
with tho 
sho) pro- 
duces or constitutes the Is vara, the 
Lord, or cosmic soul, the first emana- 
tion of the Atman, and himself tho 
(fictitious) cause of all that seems to 
exist. 

Mayaguoz, a tn. on the coast of tho 
island of Porto Rico, 70 in. W.S.V- 
of San Juan. The chief exports aro 
sugar, coffee, hides, and fruit. Pop- 
(1910) 10,591. 


forms of a common language, and is 
derived from flic two most, important 
members of the group, the Mayas of 
the Yucatan plains and the Quiches 
of the Guatemalan plateaux. They 
inhabited Mexico, Yucatan, Guatc- 
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mala, and Honduras, and represented 
the most cultured inhabitants of Cen- 
tral America at tlie time of the 
Spanish conquest. Among the various 
nations may he mentioned the Mayas, 
Chois, Zeudals, Mamds, Laeandons, 
Pocomans, Caeliiquels, Quichis, 
Huaxtecs, Itzas, Poconchis, and 
Zotzils. 

Mayas, a race of American Indians, 
the aborigines of Yucatan. They were 
the most advanced of the American 
Indian races, and had a written lan- 
guage, and left numerous examples 
of MSS. and picture writing. In re- 
ligion they had much in common with 
the Aztecs, and worshipped the sun 
and idols carved from stone; they 
also at times had human sacrifices, 
it! ■ i :■?".? .‘'.-ysuh- 
'■ . '■ ■ " i • , and in 

. :■ u. . cs who 

paid more attention to war. They 
lived well, dressed in cotton woven 
by themselves, and were expert 
■feather-workers. They also made 
many ornaments of gold and green- 
stone, but they wero especially 6kdful 
In architecture andincarvinginstone. 
They erected buildings of vast size 
which they decorated in a wonderful 
manner, and though these cannot 
compare with the buildings of Egypt 
and Greece, their massive character 
and lavish wealth of carvings attest a 
civilisation far superior to that of 
many civilised peoples in the Old 
World. One of the most famous 
Mayan works of art is in the temple of 
Palcnquc, which contains a remark- 
able tablet on which is represented a 
sacrificial scene. 

Mayavaram, a tn. in the Tanjore 
dist., Madras, British India, 174 m. 
S.W. of Madras. It raanufs. cotton 
and silk goods. Pop. 24,500. 

Mayboie.a tn. in tbe co of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, 8 m. S. of Ayr; possesses 
an old castle. The chief industry is 
the manuf. of shoes. Pop. (1011) 
4389. 

May Day, the 1st of May, was 
formerly celebrated throughout Great 
Britain, and to a lesser extent in 
France and Germany, with festivities, 
which now only survive in a few rural 
districts. They are the direct descend- 
ants of the ancient Roman Floralia, 
and of the Druidic feasts in honour of 
the god Bel. In Tudor England the 
custom seems to have been for people 
to go Into the woods in the night, 
gather branches of trees and flowers, 
and return with them at sunrise to 
decorate then- houses. Then there was 
the crowning of the May Queen, who 
held sway for one day over her court, 
consisting of morris dancers, Robin 
Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, 
Little John, and other members of the 
same band, as well as of the villagers 


and townspeople. And ail who wished 
danced round a maypole decorated 
with flowers and ribbons. The may- 
pole was generally made of birch, arid 
was set up on April 30, except in Lon- 
don where permanent maypoles stood 
in the streets. The May revels were 
much censured by the Puritans, and 
in 1644 maypoles were forbidden to 
bo erected by the Roundhead parlia- 
ment. They were, however, sanctioned 
at the Restoration, and in 1661, a 
cedar pole, 134 ft. high, was erected 
in the Strand. It was taken down 
about 1717 and used by Sir Isaac 
Newton as a support for tho great 
telescope which had been presented 
to the Royal Society by a French 
astronomer. 

Mayebashi, a tn. of Honshiu, 
Japan, 70 m. N.N.W. of Tokio. It 
trades chiefly in silk. Pop. 45,000. 

Mayen, a tn. in the Rhine Province, 
Prussia, 15 m. IV. of Coblenz. The 
chief manufs. are cloth and tobacco. 
It has also breweries and tanneries. 
Pop. 14,423. 

Maycnce, see M.unz. 

Maycnne : 1. A dept, of W. France, 
formed from parts of the old prov. of 
Maine and Anjou. M., which is In- 
cluded almost entirely within the 
basin of the Loire, has a mild climate 
but only a partially productive soil, 
being occupied in many districts by 
extensive sandy heaths. Tho chief 
branches of industry are the breeding 
of cattle and sheep and the rearing of 
bees, while the iron mines and marble 
quarries of tho district yield employ- 
ment to the poorer classes. The linen, 
hemp, and paper manufs. are of some 
importance. Cap., Laval. Area 
19S0 sq. m. Pop. 297,732. 2. A tn. of 
the above dept, on the Loire, on the 
r. b. of which rises, on a steep and 
rocky height, the ancient fortress of 
the dukes of Mayenne. There are 
linen and calico manufs. Pop. 10,000. 
3. A riv. in the N. W. of France, which 
rises in the dept, of Orne, and de- 
bouches at Pont de C6 into the Loire. 
Length 130 m. 

Mayer, Julius Robert von (3 814-78), 
a physicist, born at Heilbronn. He 
studied at Tubingen, Munich, aud 
Paris, and subsequently settled as a 
physician in his nat ive town. In 1842 
he published Bermer/rungen uber die 
Krcifte dcr unbdebUn Natur> as a pre- 
liminary to Die organ ische Bcweginig 
in ihrem Tusammenhange mit dem 
SCoffwcchsel , which appeared three 
years later. Both of these deal with 
the conservation and transformation 
of energy. 

Mayer, Simone (c. 1760-1845), an 
opera composer, born at Men don m 
Bavaria. He studied in Italy, and 
having previously produced songs 
and oratorios, published his first 
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opera, Saffo, ossia i riti d' Apollo] Mayhew, Horace (181G-72), the 
Leucadio in 1794. This was so well author of a number of farces and tales 
received that he devoted himself to : which owe their survival mainly to 
this mode of composition, and pro- 1 Cruikshanks’ illustrations. He also 
duced no less than 77 operas. Among ! contributed to Lloyd's Weekly News 
his best are: Lodoiska , 1800; Oinevra 1 and Cruikshanks’ Table Book , and 
di Scozia, 1801; Medea, 1813; and; was for a time sub-editor of Punch . 
Rosa 6ianca e Rosa rossa , 1814. Ho is Maynard, a tn. In Middlesex co., 
said to have been the first to intro- Massachusetts, 20 m. N.W. of Boston, 
duce the crescendo of the orchestra, J on Assabet R. It has woollen manufs. 
to which Rossini owes so much of his and powder mills. Pop. (1910) G390. 
fame. Maynard, Sir John (1602-90), an 

Mayer, Tobias (1723-62), was born English judge, born at Tavistock. lie 
at Marbach. He was left an orphan was called to the bar in 1620, and in 
and unprovided for at a very early 1640 was appointed recorder of Ply- 
age. He taught mathematics for a mouth. He represented Totncs in 
living, and studied gunnery in his the Short Parliament of 1640 and the 
Bparo time. He published a memoir Long Parliament, and in 1G54 was 
In 1750 On the Libration of the Moon, called to the degree of scrjcant-at- 
In 1751 he became director of the ob- law, becoming king’s eerjeant at the 
servatory at Gottingen, and after- Restoration. He was member for 
wards professor of economy in that Plymouth in the convention (1689), 
university. His Zodiacal Catalogue and was sworn lord commissioner of 
was his next work. In 1755 he pub- the great seal the same year, 
fished his Lunar Tables. These tables Mayno, Jasper (1604-72), an arch- 
were printed by the Board of Longi- ( deacon of Chichester and dramatist, 
tudo in the year 1767, and likewise j was educated at Westminster and 
the Solar Tables , by the same author, Christ Church, Oxford, and took his 
In the year 1770. To M. is also due | degree of D.D. in 1646. He was rector 
the discovery of the principle of the of Cassington in 1639, and during tho 
repeating circle, which was afterwards Civil War often preached before tho 
so fully developed by Borda, and em - 1 king, but was elected in 1648 and 
ployed by him in the measurement of j made rector of Pyrton, only to bo 
tho arc of tho meridian. 1 deprived of this post in 1656. He was, 

Mayfair, a fashionable quarter of however, reinstated in his benefices 
the W. of London, which is situated 1 at the Restoration, and mado a canon 
N. of Piccadilly and tho Green Park. | of Christ Church, archdeacon of 
Mayfield, a tn. of Kentucky, U.S.A., | Chichester, and chaplain-in-ordinary 
co. seat of Graves co., 24 m. S. of • to the lung. Ho wrote The City Match, 
Paducah. Pop. (1910) 5916. a domestic comedy, 1639; The Amor ■- 

Mayflower, sec Pilgrim Fathers, ous War, a tragi-comedy, published 
Mayfly, see Ephemera. 1648; and a translation of Lucian’s 

Mayhew, Augustus Septimus (1826- Dialogues, begun in 1638. 

75), an author, brother of Henry M. Maynooth, a tn. of co. Kildare, 
and Horace M., born in London. He Ireland, 15 m. N.W. of Dublin. Its 
produced many popular works of chief interest is contred in its Roman 
fiction with his brother Henry, the Catholic collego, which was cstab- 
best of which is The Greatest Plague of fished during the ministry of Mr. 
Life, or the Adventures of a Lady in j Pitt in the year 1795, by an Act of 
Search of a Good Servant. Of his ! the Irish parliament. In tho year 
separate writings may he mentioned: 1 1846 Sir Robert Peel carried a bill for 
Paved with Gold, or the Romance and , an increased and permanent endow* 
Reality of the London Streets, 1S57; ment, no longer dependent on a voto 
and Faces for Fortunes (3 vols.), 18C5. of parliament, of £26,000 a year, to 
Mayhew, Henry (1812 -87), an which was added a grant of £30,000 
author, was educated at Westminster, I for building purposes. Tho collego is 
but ran away from school and made 1 a very striking Gothic structure, and 
a voyage to Calcutta. On his return i receives 500 students all destined for 
ho was articled to his father, a 1 the priesthood and all resident within 
London solicitor, but soon abandoned : the building. Tho full collegiate 
law for literature. Ills first production j course is of eight years. A new chapel 
was the weekly periodical, Figaro in was erected in 1S90. 

London , which he published with Mayo, a maritime co. of tho prov. 
Gilbert A Beckett in 1831, and fol- of Connaught, Ireland, is bounded on 
lowed this by The Thief in 1832. Ho : tho N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
also collaborated with Ids brother; The coast-line of M. is about 250 in. 
Augustus, and produced with him, | and is much indented by bays, tlie 
among other works, The Good Genius, chief of wifich are Kittala Bay, Clew 
The Plague of Life, and Acting j Bay, Westport Bay, Newport Bay, 
Charades. Ho also wTote humorous Achiil Sound, and Bkicksod Bay* The 
stories and books on travel; * surface is very irregular, tho interior 
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being part of the great plain ol Ire- 
land, bordered by two ranges of 
mountains, separated from each 
other at the sea by Clew Bay. Of 
these ranges the highest points are 
Muilrea (2GS0 ft.), Croagh Patrick 
(2370 ft.), and Nephin (2530 ft). The 
soil of the central plain is fertile and 
for the most part suitable either for 
tillage or for pasture, although the 
prevalence of rain and the frequency 
of ungenial winds render the pursuit 
of tillage, especially' of wheat and 
potatoes, precarious and unremunera- 
tive. The rearing of cattle forms In 
most parts of the county the more 
ordinary pursuit of the agricultural 
population. Ironstone abounds in 
some districts, but owing to want of 
fuel no attempt is made to work it. 
An excellent marble is found in the 
north-western district, and there are 
several places in which slates are 
successfully quarried. The chief 
towns are Castlebar, Westport, 
Bnllina, and Baliinrobe, and the 
principal rivers are the Moy and the 
Owenmore. Loughs Culien, Conn, 
Castlebar, Corramore, and Carragli lie 
within the county. Almost the only 
occupations of the population are 
agriculture and fishing. A valuable 
salmon -fishery exists in the R. * ' 
and the small lake of Lough Me 
the habitation of the well-k. 

4 gillaroo * trout. There is son: 
dustry in linen and woollen g 
but, generally speaking, M. is 
of the most impoverished count 
Ireland. Area 2156 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 
191,109. The antiquities of M. are 
chiefly ecclesiastical. Four round 
towers are still in existence, and there 
are at Cong the remains of a splendid 
abbey, which dates from the 12th 
century. The celebrated * Cross of 
Cong/ now in the Museum of the 
Boyal Irish Academy, was the archi- 
episcopal crosier of Tuam, once pre- 
served in the abbey of that name. 

Mayon, a volcano in the prov. of 
Albay, Luzon Is., Philippine Isles. 
Its cone, which is perfect, rises to a 
height of S274 ft., and the mountain 
is frequently in eruption. 

Mayor. A M. was originally an over- 
seer, or steward, or kind of bailiff, if 
the derivation from Norman maeur t 
mair, be correct, and the word really 
cognate with Armoric mear t i.e. one 
that looks after, tends, or guards, e.g. 
Tnaer y biswal, a land steward. Others, 
however, derive the word from Lat. 
major = greater, superior ; plural, an- 
cestors, a derivation \ 
invites the assumption 
or very early, had its j 
tation of chief magist 
through magnus), whereas m Knglisii 
history the mayoralty is a compara- 
tively late development of the b orough 


organisation. Everywhere the M., 
whatever his particular functions, 
appears to have risen to eminence, 
but none to so great a degree as 
the 4 Mayor of the Palace/ or first 
officer of the royal household of the 
Merovingian kings. This officer be- 
came successively chief officer of 
state, minister of the palace, and king, 
for the last of them, Pepin, after de- 
posing Childerio IV., founded the 
Carlovingian dynasty (a.d. 750). The 
M. at the present day as the head of a 
municipal corporation is in a promi- 
nent a: “ * ■ 

term oi . 

under ■ 

and Municipalities.) In times of 
riot or civil disorders he has power, 
and indeed is compelled, to call in the 
aid of troops — a power the exercise 
of which in certain circumstances 
may place him in a very unenviable 
position (see Regina v. Pinuey, 1S66), 
for technically at least he may be 
liable to criminal proceedings for 
murder if he acts without justification 
and to an information for neglect if ho 
omits to act. In other words he must 
* hit the precise line of his duty.* 

Mayor’s Court, an ancient court of 
record, held before the mayor and 
- « • London at the 

, vities trace its 

rtomary juris- 
of London in 
, of 675 a.d., 
cesBor of the 
i distinct and 
separate tribunal m the reign of 
Henry III. The lord mayor and all 
the aldermen are the judges, but the 
recorder by custom, sits as the sole 
judge, or, in his absence, the com- 
mon serjeant, who in his turn, if un- 
avoidably absent, may be represented 
by a barrister of seven years* standing. 
There is much antiquarianism about 
the M. C-, both as to the names of its 
officials — e.g. the duties of a sheriff 
are carried out by the serjeant-at- 
maco and the deputy sorjeant-at- 
mace — and as to the formalities of 
pleading. Elsewhere tho strict letter 
of formal pleadings has been super- 
seded by tho necessity of doing noth- 
ing more than to state the issues in 
clear and unequivocal terms ; but in 
the M. C. it is still (apparently) neces- 
sary to observe the traditional forms 
of a count sur concessit solvere (claim 
for money', < :■ ■ i\ 7 
count (tor :■ e *: ■ * r- r . .* ■. 

Generally ■ : -‘.‘V' *. V /«.. • 

jd tho 

r»i:r of !.*.* arisen 

| ! * . S •• :• ,■■■. 1 Jack- 

. /:*■ •::: d i*r of the 

*? (. I -■ f ' 

Mayolte, see Comoro Islands. 

Mayow, John (c. 1613-79), an Eng- 
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llsh chemist and physiologist, prac- 
tised as a physician in Bath. He pub- 
lished 'T racial u? qu inquc meaico- 
physici, 167 4; containing * De sal- 
nltro et spiritu nitro-rcrco,' which de- 
velops a theory of combustion, and 
Important modem discoveries in 
pneumatic chemistry. Sec Hoefer, 
Hist, de la Chimic. ii. : Blumonbach, 
Xnsliluliones Physiological, 1786 ; 
(Richer, Oelehrlen-lexicon, iii., 1751. 

Maysville, the cap. of Mason co., 
Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Ohio R., 
60 m. S.E. of Cincinnati. The chief 
manufs. are cotton, flour, tobacco, 
and shoes. Pop. (1910) 6141. 

Mayweed, a name given both to the 
Stinking Camomile (Anthem is cotula) 
and to the scentless Corn Feverfew 
(Matricaria inodora), the ray florets 
of which are ultimately relieved. 

Maywood, a tn. in Cook co., Illi- 
nois, U.S.A., 10 m. N. of Chicago, on 
the Des Plaines R. It has important 
steel works. Pop. (1910) 8033. 

Mazagan, a seaport tn. of Morocco, 
115 m. N. of Morocco. This town is 
the port of Morocco, and its road- 
stead affords facilities for a safe 
anchorage. The chief exports are 

t rain, almonds, hides, and wool. Pop. 
5,000. 

Mazamet, a tn. in the dept, of Tarn, 
France, 50 m. S.E. of Toulouse. Its 
chief manufs. are cloth, leather, and 
flannel. Pop. 14,000. 

Mazanderan, a prov. in the N. of 
Persia, bounded by the Elburz Mts. 
and tho Caspian Sea. The climate is 
unhealthy, and the ground somewhat 
swampy, but fertile. The chief pro- 
ductions are rice, cotton, sugar, agri- 
cultural products., caviare, and silk. 
The chief minerals are Iron and petro- 
loum. Area 10,460 sq. m. Cap. Sari. 
Pop. 200,000. 

Mazapil, a tn. of Zacatecas state, 
Mexico, 65 m. S.S. W. of Saltillo. Pop. 
6000. 

Mazarin, ’ " 1 

Mazzarino) 
statesman, s> ■ ' 

noble Sicilian, was bom at Piscina in 
the Ahbruzzi. Having received his 
elementary education at Rome, he 
passed into Spain with the Abb6 
(afterwards Cardinal) Girolamo 
Colonna, at tho age of seventeen, 
where ho attended courses of law in 
tho universities of Alcala and Sala- 
manca. But ho soon abandoned 
jurisprudence in order to embrace the 
military profession, and in 1625 was 
sent into tho Valteline, where the 
pontiff then had an army. From this 
time lie began to display his talents 
for diplomacy. Tho generals of his 
holiness, Conti and de Bagnl, sent 
him successively to the Duca do 
Feria, general of the Spaniards, and 
to the Marquis do Ceeuvres, after- 


wards Marshal d’Estrfes, who com- 
manded the French troops, and in 
both missions he acquitted himself. 
He then returned to Rome, where ho 
resumed the study of jurisprudence 
and took lii9 doctor’s degree. But the 
disputed succession to tho duchies 
of Mantua and Montforrat having 
kindled up a new war, he quitted law 
for diplomacy, in which line nature 
had peculiarly qualified him to excel. 
The competitors were the Due de 
Nevers, whose cause was espoused by 
the court of France, at which ho re- 
sided and the Duca de Guastalla, who 
was supported by the emperor, the 
King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy. 
The popo, desirous to prevent a war 
of which Italy was about to become 
the theatre, sent Cardinal Sacchctti to 
Turin to act in favour of the Due de 
Nevers, and M. accompanied him in 
this mission. Sacehetti returned to 
Romo unsuccessful, leaving to M. the 
title of iuternuncio, with power to 
continue tho negotiations and to effect 
a peace. M. first saw Rouis XIII. 
at Lyons in 1630, and had a long con- 
ference with Cardinal Richelieu. Tho 
cardinal entertained the highest 
opinion of him, and feeling that 
Franco wanted an able and devoted 
man in Italy, he succeeded in gaining 
the young diplomatist, who from this 
timo openly showed himself favour- 
able to tho interests of France, ana 
went to Paris at his invitation and 
through whose influence ho was 
made a cardinal (1641). On the 
death of his patron he succeeded to 
his position and influonce with 
Louis XIII., and when this king died 
he nominated M. to the council oi 
regency, presided over by the queen 
mother, Anne of Austria. After some 
time she made him Primo Minister 
and invested him with absolute 
authority. The first years of his 
ministry were signalised by tho vic- 
tories of the French over the 
Spaniards at Rocroy and Sens, widen 
produced tho peace of 'Westpknlw. 
Tho same year that the latter was ac- 
complished witnessed the commence- 
ment of the Civil Wnr of the Fronde, 
in which the court, directed by il., 
had to contend with domestic mal- 
contents and foreign enemies. Twice 
was M. compelled to yield to tne 
storm raised against him and to qnu 
France, but at length, as much 
address as by force, ho camo off tne 
conqueror in tho struggle. In loan 
M. concluded tho peaco of tiw 
Pyronees, whioh put an end to nu 
wars between France and Spain, nun 
cemented it by a mnrriogo between 
Louis and tho Infanta. He died W 
Vincennes on March 9. M. was V' 1 - 
little regretted. A courtier writing 
at the time, says, * Lo roi o.-t, 
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parait, Je soul touche de la mort du Mazeres, a tn. of Franco in the 
cardinal.’ He had accumulated im- dept, of Arifrge, 27 m. S.S.E. of 
mouse wealth hy very doubtful or Toulouse. Pop. 3500. 
equivocal means. His fortune is said Mazovia, a dist., well covered with 
to have amounted to near eight pine and birch, in the N. of Russian 
millions sterling, all acquired in a Poland. During the reign of Sigis- 
period of external war or of internal mund I. (1506-48) it lost its indepen- 
commotion. On the approach of dence of 100 years' standing, and was 
death he felt some scruples of con- incorporated with the Polish kingdom, 
science on the subject, which were. Mazurka (Polish for ‘ a woman of 
however, soon got over. The only Mazovia ’), a sprightly Polish dance, 
productions of M. which have been not unlike a polka. Chopin has corn- 
published are his letters. Of these, posed many beautiful Ms.; they are 
thirty-six, written by him whilst written usually in 4 or } time, 
negotiating the peace of the Pyrenees, Mazzara del Vallo (ancient Mazara), 
made their appearance in the year a city in the prov. of Trapani, Sicily, 
1690, and seventy-seven more on the 13 m. S.E. of Marsala. The chief ex- 
same subject were published in 1093. ports are corn and oil. Pop. 20,000. 
The whole were collected and ro- Mazzaripo, a tn. in the prov. of 

Caltanisetta, Sicily, 15 m. S.E. of 
Caitanisetta. Pop. 16,000. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1S05-72), an 
Italian patriot and republican, bom 
chronological order, and, together | in Genoa. He studied at the uni- 
withfitty -,i- : 1 ■ !!• V v-.!- 1 ■> • ;1.' versity of his native town and for 
them out un.;,v •! •. !.<!':■ <> four years practised as an advocate. 

Cardinal J la~ai\n, *u -Vn it,.: I v but his patriotic enthusiasm speedily 
Secret de la Negotiation de la Paix des gained absolute sway over liis spirit 
Pyrenees, 1745 (Paris, 2 vols. 12mo). and led him to renounce his cherished 
See Arthur Hassail’s Masarin, 1893. idea of a life of literature and study 
Mazarron, a tn. of Spain, in the for the action and strife of the 
prov. of Murcia, 20 m. W. of Carta- political arena. In 1827 his maiden 
gena. Tb re r -o P It, \ 1 • opper essay in literature Dell’ Amor Patrio 

mines (i.«- .. and di Dante appeared in the Liberal 

metal-".. , , "o-, soap journal, tho Subalpino. Literature, 
factories in the town. The port of M., according to M.’s own assertion, 
on tho Mediterranean, is a suburb, having been employed by the Liberal 
with a coasting and fishing trade, party solely as a means for the great 
Pop. 24,000. * end of Liberal propagandism, the 

Mazeppa, Jan (1G45-1709), a het- journals were suppressed and the 
man of the Cossacks. He became a writers disbanded. In 1830 M. joined 
page in the service of John Casimir, Carborari’s secret society, and six 
King of Poland. A Polish nobleman, months later was betrayed and 
having surprised him in an intrigue banished from Italy. The organisa- 
witli his wife, caused him to be tiou of a new Liberal league, ‘ Young 
stripped naked and hound upon his Italy,’ was M.’s next work whilst 
own horse, and sent the animal off, staying at Marseilles. Banishment 
leaving M. to his fate. The horse from Marseilles, in consequeneo of 
carried him to his own distant resi- tho extensive operations of the 
dence, but SI. fled to the Ukraine, society having been revealed to tho 
ioined the Cossacks, and in 1687 was authorities, compelled M. to hide for 
fleeted their hetman. He won tho several months. The first fruits of La 
confidence of Peter the Great who Giovine Italia was the revolutionary 
cuade him Prince of the Ukraine, but expedition of Savoy, organised by M. 
m the curtailment of the freedom of at Geneva, but w T hich was defeated 
:he Cossacks by Russia, M. conceived by the royal troops. Sentence of 
Jieideaofthrowingoflthesovereignty death, par contumace, was recorded 
if the czar, and so entered into nego- against M. in the Sardinian courts for 
nations with Charles XII. of Sweden, his participation in the affair, but he 
These and other treasons were re- soon recommenced with increased 
reeled to Peter the Great, who did not vigour his revolutionary operations, 
credit the informants, but afterwards A new association, entitled ‘New 
ieing convinced of M.’s guilt, caused Europe,’ and based on principles of 
i. number of his accomplices to be European rights and enfranchisement 
jut to death. M. joined Charles XII. was inaugurated by the exertions of 
uul took part in the battle of Pultowa M. in Switzerland. In 1837 M. quitted 

' "" 9, to Bender, Switzerland for England, and finally 

>ry has been took up his abode in London. From 
m by Byron, thence, Ins labours in the Italian ro- 
und of two volutionary cause were incessant, 
laintings by Horace Yernet. The resolute combatant of partial 
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union and monarchical leadership 
at Milan, M. retired to Switzerland 
on the capitulation of Milan to the 
Austrians, to reappear in Florence 
on the rising of Tuscany and finally 
at Rome, where he was elected 
triumvir amidst the triumphant re 
joicin.es of the capital of Italy. His 
tenure of supreme authority was 
marked by wisdom, moderation, and 
success. On the surrender of Rome 
by M.’s advice, he quitted the city 
and proceeded to Lausanne rid Mar 
seille. The conduct of France he 
bitterly attacked in public letters to 
De Tocqueville and others. He sub- 
sequently returned to London, and 
at his instigation risings in Milan 
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GuisErPE mazzini 
(1853) and In Piedmont (1857) were 
attempted. In 1850, while lending 
the wholo weight of his influence to 
the revolutionary movements going 
on In Italy, he combated with vigilant 
foresight the threatened French pre- 
dominance, and refused to accord 
faith to the Liberal programme of 
Louis Napoleon. The Sicilian ex- 
pedition of 1S60 owed as much to the 
organisation of M. as to the heroic 
command of Garibaldi (q.v.). In 1870 
ho . ’ ' ' , ' ' ■ • : 

at ■ . 
nh ■ 

Me 

suit Life and I Vritinas (1SG1-70); 
Soritii editi ed inedili (18 vols.), pre- 
pared by is of 

A. Safilh 1 “ ■ ■ . . t. A. 

Marriott, . in 

Everyman’s Library, 


Mazzuchelli, or Mazzucchelli, Gio- 
vanni Maria, Count of (1707-05), an 
Italian man of letters, had charge of 
the library which Cardinal Quirini 
had given to Brescia, and was a col- 
lector of books, medals, and anti- 
quities. His ambitious history of 
Italian literature entitled Scriltori 
d’ltaliai 1753-G3) didnot advance be- 
yond the letter fi. 

Mead, a fermented liquor made by 
dissolving honey at the rato of 
4 lbs. to a gallon of water and boil- 
ing it with spices. On cooling, 1 or. 
of brewer’s yeast per gallon Is 
added, and after standing for about 
eight hours it is poured into a barrel 
to ferment. When fermentation 
ceases, a small quantity of Fin- 
glass Is added to clear the liquid. 
After bottling it is stored for sir 
months or more, when it is ready for 
use. Special licences for its sale are 
necessary. 

Mead, Riohard (1673-1754), an 
English physician, was appointed 
medical adviser to George II. (1727). 
He held the post of physician at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, from 
1703-54. He wrote numerous 
treatises, and advocated qnaran- 
lino and disinfection for plague, and 
inoculation for small-pox. 

Moade, Goorgo Gordon (1815-72), 
an American gonernl; West Point 
graduate. First won distinction in 
the Mexican War, where he attained 
rank of captain of engineers. Fought 
in the Civil War as brigadier-general 
of volunteers. In continuous service 
with the army of the Potomac, nnd 
was at the head of the Fifth Corps 
when tho disagreement between 
Hooker and Ilaileck decided Lincoln 
to place M. in chief command of the 
Union army in placo of Hooker. In 
July 1803 he defeated tho Con- 
federates under Lee at Gettysburg, 
though his own casualties wore great. 
Meadow Saffron, see Coicnicroi- 
Meadow Sweet, or Quoen-of-tbc- 
Meadows ( Spircsa tilmaria), a tali 
plant (order Rosacerc), with com- 
pound cymes of fragrant, creamy- 
white flowers and pinnato leaves. It 
is common in pastures. 

MoadviHo, a city of Crawford co., 
Pennsylvania, U.fci.A., 33 m. S. of 
Erie. It manufs. machinery. Pop. 
(1010) 12,780. 

Meaford, a‘~ 

’in Grey, co., r . ‘N 
Bay, 20 m. ’■ ' . ■’ 

There is a fin . 
factories. Pop. 2500. 

Meagher, Thomas Francis (1S23- 
G7). an Irish patriot, bom at Water- 
ford. He joined tho Young Irclniuj 
party, and in 1848 was condemned 
to death for Ids revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Tire scntcnco was commuted 
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to exile, and he escaped (1852) to 
America, where, on the outbreak of 
civil war (1861), he organised the 
Irish brigade for the Federals. He 
proved a fearless and gallant soldier. 
He met his death by drowning in 
the Missouri. 

Meagre, or Maigro (Scicena cuiuila), 
a fish, sometimes 6 ft. long, which is 
found off the S. coast of Australia and 
near the Cape of Good Hope. It has 
a short, and a long dorsal fin, and the 
cleft of the mouth is deep and slanting. 

Meal Tub Plot, a fictitious plot 
hatched by Thomas Dangcrfleld with 
theconnivance of a Mrs. Cellier (1679), 
when it was profitable to needy 
villains to concoct imaginary plots 
against the king and the established 
religion, which from the papers found 
in a meal tub in Mrs. Cellier’s house, 
seems to have been designed to im- 
plicate the Presbyterians and the 
Duke of Monmouth in a pretended 
plot to establish a commonwealt h and 
overthrow Protestantism. Danger- 
field, by turning king’s evidence in 
another trial, secured a pardon, and 
Mrs. Cellier was acquitted. 

Meal-worm, the larva of a common 
beetle ( Tenebrio molitor), frequenting 
mills, granaries, and bakehouses. It 
is thin and round, about 1 in. long, 
and tawny in colour, with bright rusty 
bands. The beetle is 1 in. long, with 
stout legs and eleven-jointed antenn® 
and black and red in colour. 

Mealy Bug, a homopterous inseot, 
which does considerable harm to 
plants in greenhouses by sucking the 
sap and by choking tho pores of the 
leaves. The insects are minute and 
red in colour, but a covering of whito 
mealy powder disguises them. The 
males have wings but the females are 
wingless. The pest is destroyed with 
difficulty by spraying with in- 
secticide ; fumigation with tobacco 
smoke or cyanide of potassium Is 
more effective. 

Mean, in philosophy, Is applied to 
a doctrine of Aristotelian ethics. 
According to Aristotle, virtue con- 
sists in finding the M. (t b gfVop or 
Mworqs) between all extremes, because 
all desire tends to excess, and excess 
is tho danger of life. According to the 
genuine exposition of it, this doctrine 
is not merely a counsel of apathy, 
but that of a middle course between 
passion and apathy. See Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, bks. i.-iii., and 
Stewart’s Notes, 1892 ; Grant’s Aris- 
totle’s Ethics (2nd ed.), 1886; and 
Wallace’s Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Aristotle. 

Mean, The, in mathematics, of two 
or more quantities is an intermediate 
quantity determined by certain rules. 
The most common Ms. are the .arith- 
metic and geometric M. The arith- 


metic M. is the average value of the 
quantities, tho geometric M. is the 
square root of the produot of tho 
quant ities. 

Meimder (Lat. Masandcr, Gk. 
MaiavSpot), appellative use of tho 
name of a river in Phrygia noted 
for its winding course. 

Mearns, or Newton Meams, a vil. of 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, 7 m. S.W. of 
Glasgow. Pop. (1911) 3201. 

Meams, Tho, see Kincardineshire. 

Measham, a par. and vil. of Derby- 
shire, England, 4 m. S.W. of Ashby- 
do-la-Zouoh. Red bricks and terra- 
cotta are manufactured, and there 
are coal mines in the vicinity. Pop. 
(1911) 2000. 

Measles, an acute infectious 
disease, characterised by reddish 
eruptions on the body and catarrh 
of the mucous membranes of the air- 
passages, conjunctiva, etc. It is one 
of the commonest infectious diseases 
in England, occurring in scattered 
cases at all times, and in rapidly - 
spreading epidemics at frequent in- 
tervals. It attacks children for the 
most part, and is usually disseminated 
by the congregation of children in 
school. The rato of mortality is low, 
but there are certain dangers arising 
from possible complications which 
render it desirable to prevent the 
frequent epidemics. Like smell-pox, 
it is presumably caused by a micro- 
organism which has not yet been 
identified. Canon and Pielicke have 
isolated a minute bacillus that 
appears characteristic of the early 
stages of tho disease, but its occur- 
rence appears to be a result rather 
than a cause of tho conditions set up 
by the disease. An attack of true M. 
(.Rubeola or Morbilli) confers im- 
munity from subsequent attacks to 
the end of life. The early symptoms 
are so indefinite that contagion often 
spreads before the disease is recog- 
nised. After from ton to fourteen days 
incubation, catarrh of the mucous 
membrane sets in. Tho eyes become 
red and watery, there is a watery dis- 
charge from the nose, a dry cough, 
sore throat, thirst, and restlessness, 
and a high temperature. After threo 
or four days, small dark-red spots 
appear on the face and neck, and tho 
face becomes swollen. The eruption 
extends downwards until tho whole 
body is involved. The rash fades 
away in the same order as it attacked 
the body. The red spots become 
yellowish, and the skin crumbles oft 
in a powder resembling bran. The 
duration of the eruption from first 
to last is about a week, and during 
that time the febrile conditions in- 
crease until the temperature is about 
104° or 105°. At the height of tho 
eruption the temperature usually 
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falls, and convalescence proceeds 
rapidly. The chief danger from JI. 
arises from possible complications. 
Inflammation of the air passages 
may persist and lead to bronchitis 
and bronchopnoumonia. The eyes 
may remain irritable, a degree of 
diarrhoea may persist, or the general 
vitality of the patient may be so 
affected that liability to tubercular 
affections is increased. After re- 
covery, the patient should be 
sheltered from cold and unhygienic 
conditions for a lengthened period, 
as much of the mischief arising from 
M. is due to a premature neglect of 
the precautions proper to a state of 
convalescence. The actual fever stage 
in the mild form of the disease requires 
little treatment other than that 
associated with febrile conditions 
generally. Efforts should be made to 
revent the spread of the epidemic 
y isolating proved and suspected 
cases. Schools are usually shut when 
an epidemic threatens a neighbour- 
hood. .German measles, Rubella, or 
Roseola is a mild infectious disease 
characterised by an eruption similar 
to that of M., but in a milder form. 
Febrile symptoms are not marked 
or are absent altogether. 

Measure. In mathematics a numbor 
is Baid to measure another number 
when it is contained an exact, whole 
number of times in that number. 

Measures. See Weights and 
Measotes. 

Meat, a term formerly applied to 
food, particularly solid food. It is now 
restricted, except for a few surviving 
phrases, to butcher's meat, or the 
muscular tissues of such animals as 
bullocks, sheep, pigs, etc. M. ns an 
article of food owes its value to the 
large amount of available proteins it 
contains and its appeal totlio appetite 
when well cooked. The supply of M. 
Is now regularised by the adoption of 
methods of preservation by means of 
which the supplies of thinly populated 
countries are made available for the 
whole world, and for almost any 
longt' * ... 

tion ■ ■ 

ning . ' l 

the preparation and shipment of M. 
from the Argentine, New Zealand, 
Australia, etc.; and sailing, or im- 
pregnating with brine. The drying of 
Jir. for preservation for any length of 
time is now practically obsolete. M. 
extracts arc ’ ’ . ' 

from that I 
the soluble 

M. and condensed to a small compass 
by evaporation in vacua. The food- 
value of 31. extract depends more 
upon the stimulating character of the 
material rather than on any amount 
of protein It may contain. The pro- 


tection of the public against unsound 
31. is in the hands of the medical 
officers and inspectors of nuisances 
attached to the various borough and 
district councils. The Public 'Health 
Act, 1875, and subsequent amend- 
ments, provide for the Inspection ot 
slaughterhouses and the destruction 
of 31. shown to bo unsound. 

Meath, a maritime co. in the prov. 
of Leinster, Ireland, bounded lib by 
the Irish Sea. The surface is mainly 
flat, rising towards the W. The chief 
rivoris the Boyne, into which flows the 
Blackwator. Agriculture flourishes, 
oats being the principal grain crop; 
cattlo and sheep are reared in con- 
siderable numbers. There are some 
woollen manufactures, and linen Is 
woven by handiooms. There aro somo 
fine old ruins at Duleek, Bectivc 
Abbey, and Cionard, and a castlo nt 
Trim, the co. tn. Tara, the supposed 
site of the old Irish capital, with its- 
palace, referred to by Sir Thomas 
More, is in the co. Tho co. returns 
two members to parliament. Area, 
904 sq.m. Pop. (1911) 64,920. 

Moaux, a tn. in the dept, of Scinc- 
et-3Iame, France, on tho 3farne, 26 
m. E.N.E. of Paris. It possesses a 
12th-century cathedral. Dairy pro- 
duce and com aro the chief product? ; 
sugar, steel, and cotton goods aro 
manufactured. Pop. 14,000. 

Mecca (Om AX Kora, mother of 
cities), one of the oldest towns of 
Arabia, the cap. of the prov. of 
Hcdjaz, and, through being the birth- 
place of Mohammed, the central and 
most holy city of all Islam. It is 
situated 245 m. S. of Medina nnd 
about 65 m. E. of Jiddali, the well- 
known port on the Red Sea, in a 
narrow, barren valley, surrounded by 
bare hills and sandy plains, nnd 
watered by tho brook Wadi-Al-Tara- 
feyn. The inhabitants of 3L make 
their living chiefly by letting their 
houses to tho pilgrims (sec IlADJ), 
who flock hither to visit the Beit 
Ulinh (House of God), orchief mosque, 
containing the Knflba (o.v.). Tills 
mosque, capable of holding about 
35,000 persons, is surrounded by 
nineteen gates surmounted by seven 
minarets. A great number of people 
are attached to the mosque in some 
kind of ecclesiastical capacity, ns 
kntibs, muftis, mueddins, etc. It Is 
protected by threo castellated build- 
ings, nnd is governed by a sheriff. The 
trade nnd commerce of 31. hardly 
deserve mention; the chief articles 
manufactured there are chaplets for 
the pious pilgrims. Respecting the 
history of 31., it. was known to 
Ptolemy nirendy a? 3Incoraba, and 
first belonged to the tribe of the 
Rosalies, later to tho Korelsh. Mo- 
hammed, who had been obliged to 
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leave it precipitately (see Hejira) In 
622, returned to it and conquered it 
in 627. Within the course of the 
present century, M. was taken by the 
Wahabites (1803) but given up again 
to the Pasha of Eygpt, Mehemcd Ali 
is made 
place). 
* Mecca, 

is made here. Permanent pop. 
(estimated) 60,000, floating pop. 
100,000. See Snouck-Hurgronje, 
Mecca , 1888. 

Mechain, Pierre Francois Andr6 
(1744-1805), a French astronomer, 
was handicapped in his astronomical 
studies by the poverty of his father, 
hut his pecuniary troubles were re- 
moved when ius patron, Lalande, 
secured him the position of hydro- 
gTBpher to a government survey of the 
coast between Niouport and St. Malo. 
Ho worked also at the Paris observa- 
tory, and besides discovering eleven 
new comets calculated the orbits of 
another twenty-four. From 1791 M. 
was engaged in surveying the arc of 
the meridian between Rodez and 
Barcelona. Delambre’s Systime 
Mdrique tells how accurately he ful- 
filled his task, and gives also a sym- 
pathetic picture of the man himself, 
a victim to despondency and the 
stress of hostile circumstances. 

Mechanics, the science which con- 
siders the laws involved when bodies 
are acted on by forces which keep 
them in equilibrium or whicl 
duce motion in them. Former 
study of M. was divided into 
and dynamics but, as explained 
under Dynamics. M. is now resolved 
into statics and kinetics; the former 
branch treating of forces in equili- 
brium, and the latter dealing with 
forces acting so as to produce motion. 
Not only does M. deal with the direct 
action of forces on bodies, but it also 
studies the nature and action of 
forces when they act on bodies by 
the agency of machinery. This gives 
the origin of the word M., and as a 
matter of fact INI. was in its early 
stages the science of making machines. 
A machine in M. means any con- 
trivance in which a force applied at 
one point is made to r _i " * — 
or overcome a resisting 
another point. All me 
reduced down to three primary ma- 
chines, viz. the lever , inclined plane, 
and pulley ; and three secondary, de- 
rived from these, viz. the wheel and 
axle, wed pc, and screw, for the pro- 
perties of each of which see the 
articles dealing with each of them. 
These six machines are sometimes 
known as the Mechanical Powers. An 
account of the application of these 
‘ mechanical powers * in the con- 
struction of complex machines would 


involve descriptions of most of the 
engines by which human labour is 
abridged or dispensed with. Finally 
it may be seen, therefore, that it is 
of the utmost importance in struc- 
tural engineering. Further sec Dyna- 
*ncs, Kinetics, Statics, Kine- 
matics, Force, Energy. 

MechanicsvUle, a tn. of Saratoga 
co.. New York, U.S.A., situated 17 m. 
N. of Albany. Has paper and pulp 
mills. Pop. (1910) 6634. 

Meeheria, acorn, of Algeria, situated 
about 145 m. S. by E. of Oran, at a 
height of over 1000 ft. Pop. 20,000. 

Mechlin, sec Malines. 

Meckenen, Mokenon, or Mecheln, 
Israel von (d. 1503), an engraver and 
goldsmith, is usually identified with 
the German painter, Meister Israel, 
eighteen of whose works hang in the 
Pinakothek of Munich. They are re- 
ligious in subject, have gold back- 
grounds, and belong clearly to the 
school of Van Eyck. 

Mecklenburg -Schwerin, a grand 
duchy of N. Germany, is bounded on 
the N. by the Baltic, E, by Pomerania, 
and S. by Brandenburg. Area 
5068 sq. m. M. is watered Dy several 
rivers, the most important of which 
are the Elbe and the Warnow. The 
surface is generally flat, here and 
there intersected with hills, and well 
wooded. The principal towns are 
Schwerin (the capital), Lndwigslust, 
Rostock, Gustrow, and Wismar. 

• * 3 chief industry, 

is an important 
nd macliinery are 
made, and gypsum and salt are 
mined. The title of grand duke was 
obtained for this duchy and for 
Strelitz in 1815. Until 1907 both 
duchies were practically absolute 
monarchies, but in that year they 
were granted constitutional govern- 
ment. Pop. 639,879. 

Mecklonburg-Strelitz.a grand duchy 
of Germany, composed of two dis- 
tinct portions of territory, the grand 
duchy of Strelitz (lying to the E. of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin) and the prin- 
cipality of Ratzeburg (lying between 
Schwerin and Lubeck. Area 1131 
sq. m. The country is flat and similar 


and less changeable. Agriculture is 
the main industry. The principal 
products arc corn, cattle and sheep, 
wool, tobacco, butter, cheese, fish, 
fruit, and hides. M. is noted for its 
breed of horses. The cap. is Strelitz. 
This duchy has, in common with 
Mecklenhurg-Schwerin, a diet con- 
sisting of landowners and town magis- 
trates. Pop. 106,347. 

Meconium and Meconic Acid. Both 
these substances occur only In 
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opium. The former is a neutral sub- 
stance. colourless, and without smell. 
The acid is crystalline, possesses a 
sour taste, and is soluble tn water. 
Tho crystals are totally decomposed, 
and vaporised when strongly heated. 
The salts of the acid are called 
meconates. 

Meconopsis, a genus of hardy 
annuals or perennials (order Papa- 
veraceu'). several of which are grown 
in gardens for their large and decora- 
tive flowers. M. cambrica, with pale 
yellow blooms, is the Welsh poppy. 

Medallions (from Fr. midaillon ) 
are large medals struck for a parti- 
cular occasion. In architecture, 
round or oval panels and tablets, 
often decorated with designs or 
figures in relief, are called M. in refer- 
ence to their shape. 

Medals. Numismatists have usually 
given tho name of M. to those coins 
that havo been struck or cast for 
particular purposes or on extra- 
ordinary occasions, in commemora- 
tion of victories, treaties, corona- 
tions, and similar important events, 
) or in honour of remarkablo persons, 
in contradistinction to those which 
havo been issued and generally cir- 
culated as money. Tho art of en- 
graving dies for M., and tho sister art 
of cutting stones in intaglio, such as 
seals, etc., are both of very ancient 
origin if reliance can be placed on the 
frequent allusions to signets in the 
O.T., c.g. Genesis xxxviit., Tamar 
obtains a pledge of Judah by re- 
quiring his signet, and again, Exo- 
dus xxxlx., tho stones worn in the 
sacerdotal brcastplato were to be 
‘ like the engravings of a signet, 
every one with his name.’ Tho extant 
Greek M. and medallions (i.e. a 
larger typo of M.), though very rare, 
sufficiently prove that in this art, as 
In others, tho Greeks attained their 
customary pitch of perfection. Few 
aro of earlier date than tho establish- 
ment of tho imperial power at Romo 
and when Greece was under Roman 
dominion. If, however, the term M. 
be held to be included in ' coins,' of 
which there are abundant specimens 
belonging to different periods and 
divisions of tho country, somo idea of 
Greek styles in medal-casting may 
bo readily inferred from their coinage. 
These coins bear on their obverse 
sides all manner of representations 
from heads or figures of divinities, 
monsters, and heroes, to sacred, 
natural, or artificial objects, and real 
or mythical localities, while tho re- 
verse sides contain representations of 
things in some way related to those 
on tho ohverso side. Tho earliest arc 
mainly of silver or electrum, thougli 
occasionally of gold ; tho later and 
pro- Roman are of gold ,sil ver.electrum. 


and bronze, are thinner, much finer 
in design, and less irregular in cir- 
cumference. All the later coins aro 
large flat bronze pieces with the 
heads of Roman emperors. Greek 
coins were generally struck from the 
designs of great contemporary ex- 
ponents both of tho art of sculpture 
and of that of painting, though 
mainly the former. They givo an' 
excellent index to the varying phases 
of sculpture, and in themselves ex- 
hibit great judiciousness in the use 
of relief as Indicative of movement or 
Instantaneous action. Perhaps tho 
coins of tho time of tho painter 
Praxiteles exhibit the anaglyptlc art 
in its highest development, the senti- 
ment of the beautiful for its own sake 
being reflected in the shape of every 
object, c.g. on tho decadrachms of 
Syracuse, and in the greater elabora- 
tion and delicacy of ornamentation 
than characterised tho coins of tho 
time of the great Phidias. .Tho few 
extant Egyptian M. are all in tho 
Greek style, and have, since tho re- 
searches of Clmmpollion’s ( see IIiehO- 
olyphics) great associate, Roselllnl, 
been generally accepted as affording 
good representations of tho different 
Ptoiemnio kings and queens oi 
Egypt, though the M. of Cleopatra 
by no means reveal the representa- 
tion of tho handsome and pleasing 
countenance thnt tradition and 
Egyptian paintings concur In lead- 
ing us to imagine. There aro a 
number of both Greek and Egyptian 
M. to ho seen in the Britisli Museum 
among the collection of coins there. 
In ancient Romo thero was no coin- 
age, and therefore no striking of M. 
during the first three centuries of tho 
city. On tho institution of a coinage 
system copper money prevailed, and 
later silver also was used. But wo 
never heard of 11. being struck, 
though from the flat inartistic and 
monotonous stamping of the Roman 
coins it is to he inferred thnt sucli li- 
as may have been executed wero far 
inferior to those of tho Greeks. Tho 
earliest examples of modern M. and 
medallions appear to ho synchronous 
with the time of tho Renaissance, 
although there is extant a gold SI. of 
David II. of Scotland, which is re- 
puted to have been cast in tho middlo 
of tho 14th century during Ip 
captivity in England. But from tho 
15th century onwards there is no lack 
of M. of all times and all countries. 
Tho period of the zenith of tho art 
was between tbo middle of tho 15tl> 
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( q.v .) or designing book-plates (q.v.), 
when it became a mechanical trade. 
The two great schools of tho period 
of its heyday were the Italian and the 
German, and the former is superior 
in that the designers show respect 
for the limitations of the art as set, 
e.g. by the shape of the M., and never 
ignore the fact that clear-cut objects, 
selected with especial reference to 
the incident commemorated, are the 
best adapted to their purpose. There 
is consequently an absence of the 
essentially beautiful and elaborate in 
idealism, and of subjects mythical, 
fanciful, and allegorical, which, as 
noted above were characteristic of 
the Greeks; but there is a correspond- 
ing gain in fidelity of portraiture, 
relevance of subject-matter, appro- 
priateness of grouping and emphasis 
of purpose, and there is no trace 
of that fondness for foreshortening 
which the Cretan engravers resorted 
to in order to compress as much into 
the circle as possible. A gold M. of 
the Council of Florence, dated 1439, 
Is one of tho earliest, but a still 
earlier one, if authentic, is one attri- 
buted to John Huss in 1415. The M. 
of Vittore Pisano, the reputed re- 
storer of the art, are of great merit. 
They are large, always cast, and 
generally inscribed 4 Opus Pisani 
Pictoris.' The papal M. commence 
with Paul II. (1464), those of pontiffs 
who lived prior to that date having 
been added to the collection by their 
successors. Tho German M. begin in 
1453 * are very numerous, display 
much originality and strength in 
treatment, but are somewhat lack- 
ing in the life and movement of work 
in relief : less obscured with copious- 
ness of detail. Sicilian M. appear as 
early as 1501; Spanish, 1503 ; and 
Danish, 1516. The earliest Dutch M., 
of 1566, are notable for their ela- 
borate engravings of views, maps, 
and plans. The great names in 
tho French medallist's art are those 
of Dupr6 and Warin. French M. 
prior to tho tiirie of Louis XIV. (1643- 
1715) exhibit no remarkable quali- 
ties, but practically the entire reign 
of that monarch was signalised by 
the striking of M. of splendid realistic 
design. The medallic history of 
Napoleon's time is of great extent, 
but reflects no great credit on the 
medallists of the period from the 
fact that they, like the litterateurs, 
were infected with the virus of a 
false classicism, and attempted to 
revert to models of a very con- 
jectural antiquity. The series of 
English M. is one of the most perfect 
as a scries, but the M. are more notable 
as representations of contemporary 
events than as works of art. The 
first is of 1480, and is executed in the 


early Italian manner. On one side is 
a portrait and on the other a Latin 
inscription, indicating it as of the 
time of the Turkish siege, and to 
bear the arms of Kendal. The next 
is a gold medal of the time of 
Henry VIII., with the king’s por- 
trait on the obverse and an inscrip- 
tion on the reverse side. The first 
coronation M. appears in the reign 
of Edward VI., and sinco then tho 
series has been unbroken. In more 
recent times numerous M. were 
struck from the dies engraved by 
William Wyon, R.A., the principal 
engraver at the Royal Mint (c. 1850). 
Several were executed lor benevolent 
societies established in the different 
maritime towns of England for the 
purpose of aiding shipwrecked or 
drowning individuals, and were pre- 



sented as rewards where especial 
heroism was exerted on behalf of 
such unfortunates. A particularly 
fine M. picture (see the figure) was 
executed by Wyon for the Liverpool 
Shipwreck and Humane Society. It 
represents the rescue of a child and 
mother in the foreground and a 
drowning woman in tho background. 
As to tho group in the front of the 
design, consisting of a stalwart sea- 
man, evidently one of the shipwrecked 
party, stripped to the waist saving a 
mother and her infant, the designer 
has triumphed in bringing out the 
beautiful expression of maternal love 
in tho woman, and of solicitude in the 
seaman, who, while saving the child 
first in accord with the obvious wishes 
of the mother, yet holds the latter 
firmly with his hand. The whole is a 
model of grouping and dramatic 
juxtaposition. Tho art of engraving 
M. and coins is of far more practical 
importance than might generally be 
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supposed. The study of such objects, 
when of an historical or national 
character, has proved of great 
assistance to the historian and anti- 
quarian, and hardly less valuable to 
the collector of articles de vertu. 31. 
often afford information that cannot 
be obtained by other means, in the 
Inscriptions, legends, and allegories 
which they contain expressly or by 
implication, and as already indicated 
a good series of M. of unimpeachable 
authenticity is ono of the best 
authorities that can be consulted for 
the state of the arts of design of any 
particular period. The striking of M. 
forms one of the regular functions of 
the Royal Mint , all M. bestowed by 
the Royal Society, or tho London 
University, and army and navy II. 
being prepared hi the die department, 
and even the making of the clasps and 
bars is now undertaken there. 

Medan, a tn. of N. Sumatra, 
situated about 10 m. from the W. 
coast on the R. Deti. Pop. 12,000. 

Mede, a tn. in tho prov. of Pavia, 
Lombardy, Italy, 22 m. W.S.NV. of 
Pavia. Pop. 0500. 

Mede, Joseph (1580-1038), an Eng- 
lish scholar, took his 3I.A. degree 
from Christ's College, Cambridge, In 
1010, and was associated with his 
college as fellow and reader in 
classics for tho rest of his life. His 
Claris Avocalyplicaisa reasonable ex- 
posit ion of the apocalypt io prophecies. 

Medea (ancient Lainida), a tn. of 
Algeria, situated 40 m. S.W. of 
Algiers. Pop. 15,200 (Europeans3000). 

Medea (Gk. MijJ«a), in Greek 
mythology, a famous sorcorcss. She 
was the daughter of Aletes, King of 
Colchis, and the wire of Jason, with 
whom she fell in love when ho came 
to search of tho golden fleece. She 
assisted him to his quest, and together 
with her brother, Absyrtus, em- 
barked with him to tho Aruo, but 
being pursued by AEOtcs she mur- 
dered her brother and scattered the 
parts of his body into the sea, thus 
delaying her father. At length she 
arrived at lolcus with Jason, and 
from there they went to Corinth, 
whero they lived happily for about 
ten years, until Croon, King of Thebes 
betrothed his daughter Glnuce to 
Jason. This led him to desert 31., and 
for his faithlessness she exacted a 
tcrriblo revenge. She killed both tho 
brido and her father by sending tho 
maiden a poisoned robo and diadem, 
and murdered her two sons, 3Icrmerus 
and Pheres, in her husband's sight. 
After this she fled from Corinth in a 
cor drawn by dragons, the gift of her 
grandfather, Helios, to Athens, where 
she married AEgeus, by whom she 
had a son, 3fedas, who was regarded 
as (he progenitor of the Medcs. 


Being forced to leave Athens she re- 
turned with her son to Colchis and 
restored her father to tho throne, of 
which he had been deprived by liia 
own son, Perses. At Corinth she was 
deemed immortal, and was said to 
have become the wife of Achilles in tho 
Elysian fields, but elsewhere sho was 
merely regarded as an ancient queen. 

Medellin, the chief tn. of the dept, of 
the same name, Colombia, 50 m. S.E. 
of Antioquia. It is an episcopal eeo 
and the second largest town of the 
republic. There are rich gold and 
silver mines in the vicinity. The in- 
habitants are chiefly engaged in tho 
manuf. of jewellery, porcelain, and 
pottery. Coffee is grown and ex- 
ported. Area of dept. 12,137 sq. m.; 
pop. 275,000. Pop. of tn. 00,000. 

Medomblik, a maritime tn. of 
Holland on the Znyder Zee, to tho 
prov. of N. Holland, situated 18 m. 
N.E. of Alkmaar. Pop. 3500. 

Medford : 1. A city of Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., in Middlesex eo., 
situated on the 3Iystic R. and lakes, 
5 m. N.N.W. of Boston. The manufs. 
include woollen goods, food products, 
machinery, etc.; there are also brick 
works and carriage-building works. 
Tufts College is located here. Pop. 
(1910) 23,150. 2. A city of Oregon, 
U.S.A., cap. of Jackson co., 4 m. 
N.E. of Jacksonville, with sugar lo- 
aning and brewing industries. Pop. 
(1910) S840. 

Medgyos (Ger. Mcdiasrli), a tn. of 
Hungary in Trausylvania, situated 
on the Great Kokel, 25 m. N.N.E. of 
Hermnnnstadt. Pop. S000. 

Medliurst, Walter Henry (179G- 
1S57), an English missionary in 
China, bom in London, was ordained 
at Malacca in 1819, and after worldng 
in Penang and Batavia founded a 
mission to Shanghai, with winch ho 
was associated from 1842-50. Ho 
issued a very accurate version of tho 
Bible in Higli-Wcn-li, his version 
being a revision of tho old Chlucso 
text, and published also a Chinese 
dictionary for tho English. 

Media, in ancient times, tho name 
of the north-western part of Iran, 
corresponding to tho present pro- 
vinces of Azcrbijan, Gillian, Slnzan- 
dcran, Irak-Ajemi, and tho E. portion 
of Kurdistan. Tho .Median 1 -: were In 
language, religion, and manners very 
nearly allied to the Persians. After 
they had shaken off the yoko of tho 
Assyrians, their tribes united nbout 
70S n.c., according to the oominon 
account, ohose Dcloees (Kal-Kobad) 
for tlielr chief, and inndo Ecbatona 
their capital. His son, Phraorti’S or 
Arphaxad, subdued tho Persian 5 . 
Cyaxores (Kal-Kuous), the sou of 
Pliraortes, to alliance with Nnbopo- 
lassar. King of Babylon overthrew 
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the Assyrian empire about G04 B.c., 
and vanquished tlie brigand hordes 
of Scytliia. He was succeeded by his 
son, Astyagc (Asdchak), who was de- 
posed (560 b.c.) by his * ~ - 1 . 

Cyrus (Kai-Khfisru), ' * 

■ and from this time f 

are spoken of as one people. Ncba- 
tana, the capital of M., became the 
summerresidence of th~ ^ — 1 — , * B — ^ 
After the death of . 

Great (324 b.o.), the v ■ . „ 

( Alropatene ) of M. became a separate 
kingdom, and existed till the time of 
Augustus; the other portion, under 
the name of Great M. f forming a part 
of the Syrian monarchy. M. was on 
several occasions separated from 
Persia. In 152 b.c. Mithridates I. took 
Great M. from the Syrians and an- 
nexed it to the Parthian empir 
about. 36 B.C, it had a king of itf 
named Artavasdes, against 
Mark Antony made war. Und 
Sassanian dynasty, the whole of M. 
was united to Persia. It became, 
during the 1 4th and 15tli centuries, 
the stronghold of Turkoman tribes. 
In early times the Medes were a 
warlike race, and distinguished for 
their skill with the bow. They were 
also celebrated for their horseman- 
ship, and it was from them that tho 
Persians adopted this and other 
favourite exercises. 

Mediation, Act of, was the work of 
Napoleon, and was drawn up in 1803. 
The constitution which it elaborated, 
though in itself an excellent thing, 
fell with its originator in 1813. There 
were to be nineteen cantons; the Diet 
was to meet in turn at the six large 
towns, and France was to guarantee 
the Swiss neutrality. 

Modiathation (Ger. M edict tisie- 
rung) is derived from Lat. mediatus, 
middle, and was coined to describe 
the process by which the title of cer- 
tain German princes has been sub- 
ordinated to that of other sovereigns, 
instead of being held directly from 
the emperor. Many minor houses 
were mediatised in 1803, and again in 
1815, at the congress of Vienna. 

Medicago, or M edict, a large genus 
of herbaceous plants, belonging to the 
order Leguminosee, the most import- 
ant of which is M. sativa , lucerne or 
purple medick, a valuable fodder plant. 

Medical Association, British, was 
founded in 1832, and now has a 
! membership of over 26.000. Its head- 
1 quarters are in London (429 Strand, 
5 W.C.), but there are now as many as 

\ tliirty-eight branches in the British 
» ‘Isles and thirty -six in the colonies. 
J Sir James Barr was president for 1912 
1 and Dr. Dawson Williams edited tho 
> official organ, namely the British 
1 Medical Journal. Papers dealing with 
1 every department of medical science 

* IX 


are read at the annual meeting of the 
association. The attitude of the 
B.M.A. towards tho National Insur- 
ance Act was one of determined op posi- 
— — £ a ithongh it failed to secure 
ary object — the complete re- 
of the bill— it dtd secure 
a higher remuneration for those 
doctors who went on the panel, 
rk-w^ally it was knowm as the Pro- 
Medical and Surgical Associa- 
rat since 1856 it has borne its 
present name. 

Medical Corps, Army, see Army. 
Medical Jurisprudence, or Forensic 
Medicine, the application of medical 
science to questions of common law. 
A large body of scientific facts has 
been built up, having for its purpose 
the elucidation of points, as far as 
1T ’ '.an throw any 

■ concerning the 

duals and the 
• ion, etc., of per- 

sonal injuries. So important has this 
legal aspect of medicine become, that 
medical jurisprudence is included as a 
subject of study in the training course 
of every medical practitioner. Among 
the subjects dealt with are evidences 
of age, personal identity, pregnancy, 
insanity, paternity, etc., as far as they 
are likely to have any bearing on the 
responsibility of an individual or his 
capacity for certain rights; and evi- 
dences of rape, abortion, death by 
poison, drowning, or hanging, possi- 
bility of live -birth in trials for iu- 
fanticide, the Identification of blood- 
stains, etc. Set Dr. Guy's Forensic 
Medicine ; Dr. A. S. Taylor’s 
Principles and Practice of Medical 
Jurisprudence , and his Elements of 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

Medical Practitioner, an individual 
who practises the art of medicine; a 
qualified medical practitioner is one 
whose name is inscribed on the 
medical register of the General 
Medical Council in the United King- 
dom. The General Medical Council 
was established by the Medical Act of 
1858 to regulate the conditions under 
whioh persons entered tho medical 
profession, and a register was insti- 
tuted to contain the names of quali- 
fied individuals. The amended Act of 
1886 defined the general scope of the 
qualifying examination, and gave the 
council some measure of control over 
the corporate bodies licensed to grant 
diplomas. The general requirements 
do not vary to a great extent among 
the diploma-granting bodies of the 
United Kingdom. Before being en- 
rolled on the 1 Student’s Register,’ an 
intending practitioner has to produce 
one of many specified certificates re- 
lating to the subjects of general edu- 
cation. A period of study of five years 
duration is then entered upon. lathe 
F 
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first years of the course the student Is 
examined In physics, chemistry, and 
elementary biology. Later on, the 
training becomes more purely pro- 
fessional, and includes anatomy, 
physiology, materia medica, and 
pharmacy, pathology, therapeutics, 
forensic medicine, etc., together with 
medicine and surgery, including 
clinical instruction in a recognised 
hospital. In America the qualifica- 
tions are not standardised to the same 
extent, but there is a tendency to 
insist upon a lengthened period of 
professional study, followed by state 
examination. 

Medici, the name of an illustrious 
Florentine family. Cosimo de’ Medici 
(13S9-1464), called ‘ pater patriee ’ by 
his grateful fellow-citizens, was the 
son of Giovanni (c. 1360-1429), who is 
justly regarded as the founder of that 
greatness which afterwards distin- 
guished his posterity. In 1433 Cosimo 
was obliged to leavo his native 
Florence and to seek refugo in Venice 
as the result of one of those sudden 
revolutions which are inseparably 
associated with the history of the 
Italian mediaeval republics. The 
following year, however, ho was re- 
called. and until his death directed 
tho fortunes of Florence, saving her 
troza tho ravages of war by his pru- 
dent alliances and skilful foreign 
policy, and using liis enormous riches 
for tho generous and enlightened 
patronage of art and literature. Ho 
instituted an academy for tho study 
of Platonio philosophy, collected a 
number of priceless classical and 
oriental manuscripts, which formed 
a splendid nucleus to the Laurcntian 
library, gathered about his court some 
of thoforemost painters, sculptors, and 
scholars of the day, and won golden 
opinions for his munificence and 
generous charities. The name Medici 
adorned none more illustrious than 
Cosimo, unless it was Ills grandson, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent (1449-92). 
Lorenzo also was tho victim of the 
endless family feuds, and narrowly 
escapod assassination at tho hands of 
tho influential and jealous Pazzi. He 
was, perhaps, oven more lavish In Ids 
patronago of learning than Ills grand- 
father. The academy which ho 
founded for tho study of tho nntlquo 
was largely responsible for the rapid 
dissemination over Europo of Greek 
and Latin literature os well os for tho 
pro-eminenco of Florence in tho field 
of Renaissance culture. It was he who 
seized at once on tho vital importance 
of printing, and it was ho who pro- 
cured, through John Lascaris, two 

-. _ tliomonas- 

■ . i .■ ;re destined 

>• ■ inn library 

already referred to. This unique col- 


lection, together with the equallv 
unique collection of ancient sculp- 
tures and vases, eto., was broken up 
and in part destroyed when the 
Frenoh sacked the oity, which was 
under the rule of Piero (1471-1503), 
tho incompetent son of Lorenzo. Tho 
astute politician Giulio (1478-1534), 
who rose to be Clement VII., was an 
illegitimate son of Guiliano, Lorenzo’s 
ill-fated brother. A second son of 
Lorenzo, Giovanni (1475-1521), suc- 
ceeded to the papal chair as Leo X. 
Lorenzo II. (1492-1519), grandson of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, exhibited 
all the incontinence and infirmity of 
will which mark a degenerate race, 
whilst the viciousness of his character 
was further emphasised in his natural 
son, Alessandro (1510-37), who 
governed Florence as duke from 1530, 
the year of her tragic surrender to the 
emperor Charles V. Cosimo I. (1519- 
74), who was created Grand -duke of 
Tuscany in 1570, and Ferdinand I. 
(1549-1609), were descended from 
Lorenzo (1395-1440), a younger 
brother of the great Cosimo. Tho 
male line of the Medici bccamo ex- 
tinct with Giovan Gastone (1671- 
1737), the sovcntli grand-duke. See 
Catharine de’ Medici and Marie ie' 
Medici for tho alliance of this house 
with tho royalty of Franco. 

Medici, Catherine do’, seeCATXIKIUNU 
de' Medici. 

Medici, Mario do’, sec MAItir. DE 
Medici. 

Medioina, a tn. of Emilia, Italy, in 
theprov. of Bologna, 15 in. S.E. of tho 
tn. of thatnamo. Pop. (com.) 12.000. 

Medicinal Herbs. In medieval 
times few plants wero without their 
supposed medicinal value, but the 
progress of medicine has limited 
them to a very small number. With a 
special stato department’s aid, con- 
siderable attention is devoted to the 
culture of M. II. in tho U.S.A., but In 
Britain, whero in tho Enstern coun- 
ties n century ngo their culture was 
an Important industry, they are little 
grown now, and considerable Im- 
portations are received from India 
and other countries. Some plants, 
such ns foxglove, hemlock, bella- 
donna, peppermint, valerian, and 
henbane, can bo grown in Britain 
better than elsewhere. Foxglove and 
hemlock need to have their juico ex- 
pressed Immediately after cutting. 

Medicino, the scicnco of tho treat- 
ment of disease ; any substance ad- 
ministered with tho object of curing 
a diseased condition. The term t- 
used sometimes to indicate that 
branch of tho healing art which deaH 
with internal administrations as op- 
posed to surgery or operative treat- 
ment. In Its widest sense, however, 
M. includes all varieties of curative 
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treatment, as well as discussion of the 
causation of disease, and kindred sub- 
jects. According to modern concep- 
tions, the study of M. involves first of 
all the study of anaimny, or the struc- 
ture and form of the body, and 
physiology , or tbe study of function. 
Medical practitioners are called upon 
to deal with diseased conditions, 
hence pathology becomes part of the 
general subject. The treatment of 
diseased conditions is studied under 
the name of therapeutics, which, as far 
as it is concerned with drugs, involves 
a study of pharmacology. Operative 
treatment, or surgery, has several sub- 
divisions, of which dentistry is an im- 
portant example. Several branches 
of medical practice have been dealt 
with separately, of which obstetrics , 
or midwifery, is of overwhelming im- 
portance. A special aspect of the 
application of medical knowledge is 
indicated in the term medical juris- 
prudence. The development and clas- 
sification of medical science has pro- 
ceeded by gradual steps from very 
early times. Among the more primi- 
tive peoples, medical practice was an 
adjunct of tbe sacerdotal function, 
and relied more upon the influence of 
the deity than upon any intrinsic 
efficacy in the methods adopted. 
Even t’ * ' * * . " 

Greek 
purely 
cure. T 

live methods is associated with the 
name of the Greek physioian Hip- 
pocrates (c. 460 n.o.), who was an 
outstanding member of a profession 
which had already taken a* distinct 


principles of minute observation 
symptoms which have grown into 
method of clinical M. The general 
theory of the Hippocratic school pos- 
tulated four humours in the human 
body. These were blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile, and black bile, and an 
improper proportion of the constitu- 
ents was understood to be the cause 
of disease. Careful observation was 

necess " -J *’• - . .» 3 

body ■ 

humo* ^ . f 

the available means of cure was com- 
bined with assiduous observation of 
their effects. When tho victories of 
Alexander had disseminated Grecian 
knowledge throughout the known 
world, a school of physioians sprang 
up at Alexandria who founded what 
has been called the empirical school. 
That is, they observed effects Instead 
of inquiring after causes, and built up 
a body of clinical experience which 


appears to have led to considerable 
success in practice. Romo produced 
the school of ' methodics * who 
assigned all morbid conditions to the 
too great constriction or too great re- 
laxation of tho pores separating the 
atoms of the body. The general treat- 
ment, therefore, involved increasing 
or decreasing the amount of constric- 
tion to the required extent by the use 
of drugs and by carefully adjusted 
dieting. All tbe medical knowledge 
of tho ancients was co-ordinated and 
the results recorded by Galen, who 
lived in Rome in the 2nd century A.t>. 
The study of his works was pursued 
in the monastic establishments of the 
middle ages, but the search after a 
universal principle militated against 
the development of medical know- 
ledge on scientific lines. The revival 
1 ’ ,vay sonic 

vhichhad 
, of Galen. 

nado by 

Linacre and others, and the study of 
anatomy, botany, and pharmacology 
proceeded apace. Scientific method, 
much os it helped forward the 
branches of knowledge which were 
ultimately to cause great develop- 
ments in medical theory, did not, 
however, have an immediately great 
effect on medical practice. Success 
was more likely to attend the efforts 
of the empirics who constantly sprang 
up, and overlaid with superstition us 
their theories were, nevertheless their 
knowledge of drugs and their skill in 
manipulation served them and their 
patients fur better than somewhat 
dangerous dogma. In 1C28 William 
Harvey published his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, but it was 
some time before the importance of 
this phenomenon was adequately 
. * ” - ‘ess now became 

Tadual, until the 
, truths of biology 

as demonstrated by Darwin led to the 
development of theories with far- 
reaching effects. In Germany, Schon- 
lein commenced a new era by his dis- 
covery of a parasite as tho cause of 
the skin disease called favus. Bac- 
teriological research led, in the hands 
of Pasteur and others, to the concep- 
tions of toxins produced in the blood 
by bacteria and to the anti-toxin 
evolved as a result of the intoxication. 
Scarcely a month now passes without 
the recording of a new discovery in 
the causation of important forms of 
disease, thus opening up a way for 
subsequent investigators to formulate 
a cure. 4* 

Medicine Hat (* the town that was 
born luoky* — Kipling), a tn. of 
Alberta, Canada, 180 m. E.S.E. of 
Calgary, with wood-working fac- 
tories, iron, steel, chemical, and 
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cement works. Important strikes of 
natural gas have been made in the 
district. It is ono of the greatest flour- 
milling centres in tbe world. Pop. 
16 , 000 . 

Medick, sec Medicaod. 

Medina, a tn., 32 m. N.E. of Buffalo 
in Orleans co., New York, U.S.A., 
until electric power stations and 
mamif. of furniture and iron goods. 
In the vicinity are orchards. Pop. 
(1910) 5683. 

Medina (Arabic for ‘ city ’). or 
Medinat Rasul Allah (‘ city of the 
apostle of God ’), a sacred city of 
Hojaz, 253 m. N. of Mecca in Western 
Arabia. Besides the fort and tbe 
town proper, which is fenced with a 
rampart of massive stone masonry, 
there are the suburbs, where the 
peasants mostly dwell. The inhabit- 
ants are agriculturists, who profit by 
the natural fertility of the volcanic 
soil. Next to Mecca, M. is tlio most 
sacred resort of the Mohammedan 
pilgrims; for its spacious (420 by 340 
sq. ft.) and impressive mosque con- 
tains the tomb of the prophet. Pop. 
about 40,000. 

Medina del Campo, a tn. of Spain 
In the prov. of Leon, 26 m S.S.W. Of 
Valladolid. Thero is a fine old castle. 
Once an important city of over 
50,000 inhabitants, tbo pop. has 
dwindled to about 6000. 

Medina Sidonia, a tn. In the prov. of 
Cadiz, Spain, 20 m. S.E. of Cadiz. 
The town stands on a hill, and con 
tains the old residence of the Dukes 
of Medina Sidonia. Pop. 11,000. 

Me ’h; d-'.' , -r.'ivi:r.', r city of Middle 
]':•! iT i mi orov., situated 

<■:: ■ !!■ !;:■ ' ■ "f. it is an Import- 
'd ‘rad- (■■ ' f -ich agricultural 

d, ';■! 1 ' ids close to the 

n y of Crocodilo- 
the Egyptians 
■ ! crocodiles kept 
Pop. 41,400. 
genus of evergreen 
shrubs belonging to the order Melas- 
tomacerc, with large leathery leaves 
borne on winged stems and large 
panicles or cymes of showy white or 
pink flowers, followed by ovoid berries. 

Mediterranean Sea (ancient More 
Internum), a great inland sea, 
bounded on the N. by Europe, on the 
E. by Asia, and on the S. by Africa, 
and communicating with the Atlantic 
by the Strait of Gibraltar, with tlio 
Black Sea by the Dardanelles, Sea of 
Marmora, and Bosphorus, and with 
the Red Sen by the Suez Canal. It 
has an area of about 1,008,000 eq. m., 
including its chief sub-Tlivisions, the 
Tyrrhenian, Ionian, -Adriatic, and 
.Eg can sens, and its extreme length 


i-r 


in Lake Moeris. 
Medinilla, a 


principal rivers being the Ebro, 
Rhone,' Po, Amo, Tiber, and Rile. 
Italy, Sicily, and the shallows of tlio 
Adventure Bank, stretching from 
Sicily to Cape Bon on the African 
coast, divide the sea into an eastern 
and a western basin, of which the for- 
mer has an extreme depth of 21ST 
fathoms and the latter of 2406 
fathoms, while the mean depth of the 
whole area has been estimated at 
780 fathoms. The rivers bring but 
a small supply of water compared 
with tho size of tho sea, and owing to 
this and the great amount of eva- 
poration in such a latitude, thero 
is a constant inflow from the At- 
lantic, and the water is saltcr than 
in the great oceans. Its temperature, 
too. at equal depths near the surfaeo 
is on an average several degrees 
(Fahreinheit) higher than that of the 
Atlantic. At depths of less than 
100 fathoms, the water varies in 
temperature according to season and 
depth, but at great depths there is 
an almost constant and uniform tem- 
perature of about 55° F. In some 
places, under particular conditions, 
the tide rises as much as 5 ft., hut 
taking the sea ail over it may be said 
to be nearly tideless. Tho climate Is 
warm and equable, tho mean daily 
temperature being above 50° F. for at 
least eight months In the year, but 
the M. peninsulas have a marked 
deficiency of rain, the middle oi 
summer being remarkable for its 
drought. Among local wands may be 
mentioned the sirocco, a violent and 
dry, hut hot, parching, and dust- 
laden southerly wind, prevalent 
chiefly in Malta and Sicily, but occa- 
sionally ns far N, ns Romo; the 
Icvcchc, a similar wind experienced on 
the S.E. of Spain; the solano, a moist 
E. wind visiting tlio same regions; 
tho mistral and hara, cold, dry 
northerly winds, the former of widen 
prevails from the month of tlio Ebro 


eastern parts of the sea, chiefly In 
Into summer and autumn. The prin- 
cipal islands afe Sicily, which divides 
tho M. Into an E. and IV. portion, 
Cyprus, Crete, Malta, and the Ionian 
islands in tho E., and Sardinia. 
Corsica, and the Balearic Islands I" 
the W. The most important gulfs are 
Taranto In Italy, Lcpanto In Greece, 
Syr! is and Cubes in Barbary, in tbe 
E. portion ; and Valencia in Spain, 
Lyons in France, Genoa In Italy, ami 
Tunis in Africa, In the \V. The M- B 
frequently subject to earthquakes 
and Vesuvius, Stromboll, nmi Kina 


is 2300 m., with a breadth varying are among the most famous of Its 
from SG to COO m. It has ft drainage active volcanoes. The sconery of its 
area of about 3,000,000 eq. m., tho shores Is varied, mountain rangcf 
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and high table-lands predominating. 
The fauna of the M. is similar in 
character to that of tho neighbouring 
parts of the Atlantic Ocean, but a 
marked feature is the scarcity of life 
in the deeper parts. Fish are abund- 
dant, especially tunny, anchovies, 
pilchards, and mackerel, and the 
finest coral, sponge, and ambergris 
are procured. Since the opening of 
the Suez Canal, the pearl oyster and 
various other molluscs have come in 
from the Red Sea. The M. is ‘ the 
Great Sea of the Hebrews/ but the 
Phoenicians were the first great 
agents in promoting the communion 
of peoples, and their flag waved in 
every part of the waters of tho * In- 
ternal Sea/ After them came the 
Greeks, who did much for trade, and 
even when Carthage had been de- 
stroyed and tho Romans were all 
powerful, they still possessed the 
largest share of the commerce of the 
M., for the Romans despised all 
trade. In the middle ages the Vene- 
tians monopolised its commerce, and 
at present Great Britain has tho main 
Influence by the possession of 
Gibralt ar and Malta. 

Medjidie, the name of an Ottoman 
order, instituted in 1852 by the Sultan 
Abd-ul-Medjid, as a recognition of 
both civil and military distinction. 
It is a silver sun with the crescent and 
star interspersed between its rays. 

Medlar, tho fruit of the M* tree 
(Mespilus gennanica). It is about an 
inch in diameter and hard fleshed 
when fit to gather, hut after storing 
for a few weeks, the flesh softens or 
bjetts. The flavour is peculiar, but is 
relished by many. Tho tree is much 
branched and of dwarf habit, and is 
usually planted for its large white 
flowers and generally decorative 
appearance. 

Medmenham, a vil. c " 
shire, England, famou 
which was founded 
monks in the beginning of the 13th 
century. Lord le Despencer founded 
a mock order of Franciscans here in 
1755, commonly known as the * Hell 
Fire Club/ The village is prettily 
situated near the banks of the 
Thames. Pop. (1911) 500. 

Medoc, a dist. of France, bounded 
on one side by the Gironde ; famous 
for its claret. 

Medomsley, a tn. in the co. of 
Durham, England, situated about 1 m. 
E.S.E. of Ebchestcr. It is engaged in 
coal mining. Pop. (1911) 5300. 

Medulla Oblongata, see Brain. 

Medullary Rays, a term used in 
vegetable physiology, referring to 
radiating cellular hands which con- 
nect the pith with the cortex. 

Medusa, see Gougons. 

Medusee, see Jelly-fish. 


Medway, a riv. of England. Its 
source is in Sussex, and it flows 
through Kent to Rochester, from 
which town it forms an estuary, 
joining the R. Thames at Sheerness. 
The other towns on its hanks are 
Tonbridge, Maidstone (to which town 
it is navigable), and Chatham. 

Meeanee, see Miani. 

Meer, Jan van der, the name of two 
Dutch painters of Haarlem, who were 
father (1628-91) and son (1656-1705). 
Both painted landscapes with cattle. 
The father excelled also in sea pieces 
and battle scenes, whilst the son, who 
had studied under Nicolas Berchem, 
and who was besides a charming ■ 
etcher, was famous, above all, for hia 
studies of sheep. 

Meerane, a tn. in the kingdom of 
Saxony, Germany, situated about 9 
m. N. of Zwickau. It manufs. woollen 
goods and cloths, which it exports. 
Pop. 25,406. 

Meerkat, or Suricate ( Suricata 
telradadifla ), a mammal, with soft and 
long grey fur, which is found in Cape 
of Good Hope, and which belongs to 
the civet family. A third of its length 
(14 In.) is occupied by the tail. The 
M. feeds on succulent bulbs, is 
sociable, and loves a sun bath. The 
Madagascar cat and the Cynictis 
penicellata are also termed Ms. 

Meerman, John (1753-1815), a 
Dutch historian, studied at Loyden, 
Leipzig, and Gottingen, where ho 
attended Heyne’s lectures, and after- 
wards travelled very widely in Europe. 
Under Louis Napoleon he proved an 
indefatigable director of the fine arts 
and minister of public education. He 
wrote histories of William, Count of 
Holland , King of the Romans (17S3- 
97), and of the North and North-East 
of Europe (1804-6), etc. 

Meerschaum, a white or yellowish 
"neral, composed of 
of magnesia. When 
, vater. Hardness, 2 to 

2*5, Is decomposed in hydrochloric 
acid with gelatinisation, and gives off 
water when heated. It occurs in beds 
and in irregular masses in alluvial 
deposits at Lamos and Negropont, in 
Asia Minor, Morocco, and in Spain, 
where it is used as a building stone. 
Its chief use is for making pipes and 
pipe howls, being admirably adapted 
by reason of its lightness and porosity. 
It is first soaked in tallow and in wax 
and then polished; after long smoking 
it becomes well coloured. 

Meerssen, a com. of Holland in the 
prov. of Lifhburg, 4 m. N.E. of Maas- 
tricht. Pop, 6140. 

Meerut, the cap. of the dist. and div. 
of Meerut, United Provinces, British 
India, situated 40 m. N.E. of Delhi, 
To the N. of the city Is a cantonment, 
and it is the site of a military station. 
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M. was the place at which the Indian 
Mutiny first broke ont in 1857. Pop. 
13S.OOO. 

Megalichthys, a genus of the ex- 
tinct ganoid fishes. The M. was about 
4 ft. long, had big, smooth scales, was 
provided with two dorsal fins, and a 
set of strong conioal teeth. Its fossil 
occurs in carboniferous strata. 

Megalonyx, a large extinct edentate 
whose fossil has been found In the 
U.S.A., was somewhat smaller than 
the Megathorium. 

Megalopolis, the most recent but 
the most important of the cities of, 
Arcadia, was founded on the advice 
of Epaminc ' 

Leuctra (37 
out of tho t 
villages. It- 

Mcennlia, n< ■ ' ‘ ’ 

sonia, on the R. Ilelisson, which 
flowed through the city. It became 
afterwards one of the chief cities of 
the AcliEEan league. Philopmmen and 
the historian Polybius were natives of 
Megalopolis. 

Megaphono (from Gk. tie y»s, great, 
and sound), an instrument, in- 
vented by Edison, for facilitating the 
conveyance of sound for a distance of 
some miles. It consists of two largo 
and tapering funnels. 

Megapodidas, see Mound Bruns. 

Mogara, the cap. of Megarls, a small 
dist. in Greece between the Corinthian 
and Saronic gulfs. In anciont times 
M. formed one of the four divsions of 
Attica. It was next conquered by 
tho Dorians, and was for a time sub- 
ject to Corinth : but it finally asserted 
its independence, and rapidly became 
a wealthy and powerful city. After 
the Persian wars, M. was for some 
time at war with Corinth, and was 
thns led to form an alliance with 
Athens, and to reccivo an Athenian 
garrison into tho city (401) ; but tho 
oligarchical party having got tho 
upjicr hand, tho Athenians wero ex- 
pelled (441). M. is celebrated in the 
history of philosophy, as tho scat of a 
philosophical school, usually called 
tho Megarian. which was founded by 
Euctid, a nativo of the city. 

Mcgaris.asmall mountalnousrcgton 
of Hellas, or Greece Proper, hounded 
by Attica, Corinth, and tho sea. It 
formed tho north-eastern part of tho 
Isthmus of Corinth. Tho capital was 
Megnra, famous amongst tho ancients 
for its white shell marble, and for a 
white kind of clay, of which pottery 
was made. From Euclid, the philo- 
sopher, who was bom at Mogara, 
about 400 n.c., tho Megarjc School 
took its name. 

Mogasen, a name for the Bergenia 
section of overgreen saxifrages. They 
liavo largo fleshy leaves, and bloom 
either in winter or in early Bpring, 


Mogasthenes, a Greek writer who 
lived in tho 3rd century B.c. He was 
sent by Selouous Nicator as ambas- 
sador to tho Indian King Sandrocot- 
tus, and spent some time at his court 
in Magadha in the valley of tho 
Ganges. While he held that position 
he compiled a historical and geo- 
graphical work about India, entitled 
ra TrScica. This book, which Is 
written in the Attic dialect, is the 
chief treatise on thnt subject left us 
by the ancients, and on it are incor- 
porated tho records of both Diodorus 
and Arrian. 

Megatherium (Gk. ' groat beast ’), a 

■ ‘ ' ‘ uadruped (18 ft. 

io order Edentata, 
Megalonyx, etc., 
Mcgatheriidte. Its 
found in tho S. 
American Pampas deposits. Tlio 
structure of the lower jaw Indicates 
that it had a prehensile tongue 
similar to the giraffe. 

Megerlo, Ulricli, see Abraham-a- 
Santa-Clara. 

Meghna, tho estuary of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, and enters the 
sea by four mouths. Navigation is 
somewhat impeded by a strong tidal 
wave. 

Mogiddo, an old fort, city of Pales- 
tine, generally supposed to have been 
situated in the plain of Esdrrclon. It 
was lioro in COS B.o. that Josifth was 
killed in battle. In Roman times it 
was known ns Legio. 

Megrim, see Migraine. 

Megrims, n temporary lossof volun- 
tary power and movemont in horses. 
T’ ‘ • > - occur when 

a ■ ■ with a stiff 

It . ■ flowing con- 

g • ■ sscls In the 

brain; the liorso falls down nnd Its 
pulse is very small. General attention 
to tho animal’s condition, tho pro- 
vision of a moro comfortable collar 
and less heavy loads check Its re- 
currence. 

Mehadia, a market tn. In the prov. 
of Croatia-SIavonia, Hungary, 15 m. 
N. of Orsova. It was on this site (hat 
the Roman town of Ad Modlam was 
built, and the Hercules baths known 
In Roman times are near here. Pop. 
2500. 

Mehallet-ol-Kobir (ancient Cvnn- 
vohs), tho cap. of tho prov. of Ghar- 
biye, Lower Egypt, situated 45 ra. 
S.W. of Damletta. Pop. 4S.000. 

Mohemot AH, see Mohammed Am. 

Mohlis, a tn. tn tho grand duchy of 
Snxe-C'ohurg-Gotlin. Germany, 20 m. 
S. of Gotha. Pop. 0032. 

Mehomia, or Razlog, a tn. of former 
European Turkey, situated 55 m. 
S.E. of Sofln. Pop. 8500. 

Mthui, Etlonno Henri (17G3-1S17). 
a French composer, bom nt Givet 
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In 1779 though poor ho took piano- 
forte lessons under Edelmann at 
Paris. By a happy chance ho met 
Gluck, who initiated him in the art of 
musical composition. The production 
of his first opera, Cora, was delayed, 
hut meanwhile he made a sensation 
with his comic opera, Euphrosine el 
Coradin, 1790. The Cora met with no 
success, hut M. soon reached the front 
rank with his Stratonice. His other 
operas include Adrien, Plirosine el 
Mclidore, L’lralo, and Joseph, and he 
also composed numerous symphonies. 

Mehun, a tn. in the dept, of Cher, 
France, situated on the Meuse, 9 m. 
N.W. of Bourges. Manufs. textiles 
and porcelain. Pop. 6500. 

Meibom, Maro, or Meibomius, Mar- 
cus (c. 1620-1711), a German philo- 
logist and historian of musio, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the music of 
the ancients (Lydian modes, etc.). 
Queen Christina of Sweden was for a 
time his patroness. He became later 
professor of history at Amsterdam. 
His great work is Antiques musical 
auclores scplem qrccce el tatine 
(Aristoxenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, 


Province, Prussia, incorporated sinco 
1905 with the tn. of Duisburg, with 
manufs. of iron and steel goods. 

Meiktila, a div., dist., and tn. of 
Upper Burma, India. The div. con- 
sists chiofly of a level plain, and large 
numbers of cattle are reared. The 
chief products are rice, cotton, millet, 
and sesamum. The town of M. stands 
on a lake. Area of div., 10,851 sq. m.; 
of dist. 2183 sq. m. Pop. of div. 
1,000,000 ; of dist. 250,000 ; of tn. 
6000. 

Meilhao, Henri (1S31-97), a French 
dramatist, born at Paris. His numer- 


and Janol (1881). Comic operas in 
three acts; also in collaboration with 
Gillc, illation (1884), a five-act comic 
opera, to the music of Massenet ; and 
Pcpa (1888). His works are all lively 
vaudevilles in the stylo of Eugene 
Labeche. Ho was elected to the 
Acadfemle in 1888. 

Molnhold, Johann Wilhelm (1797- 
1851), a German poet, novelist, and 
divine. Lutheran pastor at Usedom 
(whero he was born), Krummin, and 
Rehwinkel in Pomerania, till his re- 
tirement (1850). His poems and plays 
wore not very successful, but his 
novels. The Amber Witch (trans. by 
Duff Gordon, 1844) and Sidonia von 
Tlorck, or The Cloister Witch (trans. 
1803), caused a great sensation. 


Meiningen, the cap. of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen, Germany, situated on the r. b. of 
the Werra, 43 m. N.W. of Coburg. 
Some of the town is old, the Elisa- 
hethenburg being one of the buildings 
of interest. Pop. 17,182. 

Meissen, a tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
on the 1. b. of the Elbe, 14 m. W.N.W. 
of Dresden, built partly on two 
heights, theAfraberg and the Schloss- 
berg. The latter is crowned by a. 
13th century cathedral, and the Al- 
brechtsburg, where ‘ Dresden ’ china 
was manufactured from 1710-1863, 
after BBttger discovered the art of 
making porcelain. Tho royal factory 
is now in tho Triebisch valley. M. was 
founded about 928 by Henry the 
Fowler, and till the 13th century was 
the scat of Margraves, becoming 
merged in the kingdom of Saxony 
about 1423. Colln-an-der-Elbo was 
incorporated with M. in 1901. Furni- 
ture, pianos, and sewing-machines 
are manufactured as well as pottery. 
Pop. about 33,875. See Reinhard, 
Die Stadl Meissen . . ., 1829; Jasohke, 
Meissen und seine Kirchen, 1902; 
Posse, Die Mark orafen von Meissen, 
1881. 

Meissonier. Joan Louis Ernest (c. 
1815-01), a French painter, born at 
Lyons, was a pupil of J. Potier and 
L. Cogniet at Paris. His most charac- 
teristic work depicts civil and mili- 
tary life of tho 17 th and 18th cen- 
turies, or scenes of ' society ’ life, 
painted on small panels, and remark- 
able for exquisite finish and detail. 
The influonco of the Flemish figure- 
painters it evident in these. M. was 
elected to the Acaddmie (1S61), and 
was president of the Great National 
Exhibition USS3). Among his works 
may be mentioned * Les Joueurs 
d’Hchecs,’ 1836; ‘ La Rixe,’ 1854; 
‘ Cuirassiers or 1805 ,’ 1871; 1 La 

Lecture chez Diderot,’ 1859 ; * A 

Gamo of Piquet,’ 1845; ‘ Arrival of 
the Guests.’ Tho Wallace Collection 
(Hertford House, London) has good 
examples of his ‘ miniatures in oils,’ 
including * Soldiers Gambling ’ and 
’ A Charge of Cavalry.’ See works 
by Claretie (1881), Mollett (1SS2), 
Laurens (1892), Larroumet (1S93), 
Grdard (1897), and Formentin (1901); 
Alexandre, Hist, de la peinlurc mili- 
laire en France, 1891; Dumas, 
Maltres modemes, 1884. 

Meistersingers (Ger. master singer), 
tho name given to the German lyric 
poets of the 14th, 15th, and 16th cen- 
turies, who banded themselves into 
guilds for the revival of the national 
minstrelsy. Many schools for M. were 
formed In all parts of Germany, 
especially the S., perhaps the most 
famous being that of Nuremberg 
whilst under Hans Sachs. Each guild 
was divided into various classes from. 
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beginners or schiiler, up to meislers 
or poets wlio could invent a new 
melody in addition to fitting new 
words to old tunes. Meetings were 
held weekly In the town hall or the 
church, and there were special com- 
petitions and festivals at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas. The 
members of the guild regarded poetry 
and music too much in the light of 
crafts, in which excellence was attained 
by following certain rules, to produce 
any very great achievements, but 
their general effect was good rather 
than bad. After the lGth century the 
M. gradually died out. 

Mejerda River, see Bagradab. 

Mekinez, or Mequinez, a tn. of 
Morocco, situated 35 m. W. by S ' 
Fez, on a mountain slope. It is 
summer residence of the sultan t 
the site of the Mulai Ismael mosque. 
Its chief manufs. are earthenware 
and leather. Pop. 24,000. 

Mekla, a tn. of Algeria, situated 
65 m. S.W. of Biskra Pop. 9000. 

Meklong, a seaport of Siam, on tlio 
Gulf of Siam, 44 m. S.W. of Bangkok. 
Salt is exported. Pop. 10,000. 

Mekong (Mekhong or Cambodia) 
River, the chief river of the Siam 
Peninsula, Indo-Chtna, about 2S00m. 
long. Its exact source is unknown, 
but it rises in Tibet, where It is known 
os tho Lau-tsang-kiang, its head 
stream probably being the Chiamdo- 
chcr, parallel to the Upper Yangtso- 
kiang. It flows through the Chiuese 
proviuce of Yun-nan, the Shan coun- 
try, Laos, and Cambodia, entering 
the China Sea by numerous mouths 
in Cochin-China. It forms a boundary 
between tho British Shan states and 
French Siam, and between 
and French Indo-Clilna. Tin 
rapids below Chieu-liong a 
Kratie and other parts. The 
from tho Tonlo Sap (Great 
Bienhoa) joins the main ri 
Pnom-ponh. 

Mela, Pomponius, a Roman writer 
on geography, probably contem- 
porary with tho Emperor Claudius. 
M.’s work is ontltlcd De Situ Orbis. 
It is divided into tlire - ; ’ 

contains a very briof -’ 
tho various parts of tli 
best editions of M. aro by Gronovius 
(Leyden), 1GS5, frequently reprinted ; 
by Tzschuckc, 1807 ; and tho Uipont. 
1809. M. has been translated into 
English, by Arthur Golding, 1585 
and 1590 ; into Itolinn, by Porcacehl, 
1557 ; and into French, by Fradin, 
1804. Ills stylo is 6lmple. 

Melaleuca, a genus of Australasian 
evergreen shrubs and trees (order 
Myrtaccie), with numerous economic 
uses. 

Melampus (HfXoTjiroif), the legend- 
ary son of Amythaon and brother of 


Bias. Ho is said to have established 
the worship of Dionysus in Greece, and 
to have been the first to practise the 
medical art. He was also regarded by 
the ancients as being the first mortal 
endowed with prophetic powers. 

Melancholia, a form of insanity 
(q.i>.). The patient becomes morbidly 
introspective and suffers from insane 
delusions, and becomes suicidal. Re- 
covery from M. can be more com- 
plete than from any other form of 
insanity. Fresh air, good diet, and 
careful exercise and attention to tho 
bodily functions, are essential fea- 
tures In the treatment. 

Meianchthon, Philipp (1497-15G0), 
Luther’s fellow labourer in tho Rc- 
' ' " ’ 1 "-etten, Baden. 

Schwarzerdc. 
scholar, John 
Reucliiin, who was his relation, had 
translated his own Teutonic surname 
into tho Greek formation Cnpnio, ou 
the supposition of its connection with 
Rauch (smoke), that tho young 
Schwarzerdc, a compound, meaning, 
in English, ' black earth,’ received 
the more melodious Grecised appella- 
tion of Meianchthon, by which nlono 
he is now known. Ho was educated 
at Heidelberg. In 1512 ho went to 
Tubingen where ho became student 
and teacher, till on ills relative 
Reuchlin’s recommendation lio was 
appointed professor of Greek at 
Wittenberg (1518), it waa hero ho 
became acquainted with Luther. In 
1521 he published his Loci Communes 
Iicrum Thcatogicamm, tho first great 
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□sent, con- 
; itroduction 
■rim (q.r.) 

■ ", ■ . itrovorsles. 
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leaving two sons and two daughters 
by Ids wife, tho daughter of a burgo- 
master of that town, whom lie had 
married in 1520. His numerous works, 
’ ■ ' theological treatises, 

■ .. on several of the Greek 

■ ■ ssics, Latin poems^ and 

some historic. ’ ' ' 1 'D 

writings, were ’ ■ 

form in 5 vols. ’ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ’, 

and in 4 vols. fol. nt Wittenberg in 
15G4, again in 1580. and again In lbpl. 
Tho me ‘ . ’ of hbi 

works is ■’ l * 

Corpus S 0 ' ■ 

60). See also Poucer’s edition of Ins 
Works (1562*61). M.’s Life hus been 
written by his friond Camcrarius 
(q.tr.). 1566, and frequently since. 

Melanesia (Gk. tttXat, black, ana 
^T<ros, Island, from the colour of the 
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inhabitants of the islands), the name 
given to a large group of islands 
of West-central Oceauica, between 
Micronesia (g.v.) in the N.. and Poly- 
nesia ((?.■??.) in the S., inhabited mainly 
by people of Papuan origin. The term 
M. embraces all the islands from the 
Bismarck Archipelago in the N.W. to 
the Fiji Is. in the S.E., and includes 
part of New Guinea, Santa Cruz, 
New Hebrides, D’Entrecasteaux, 
New Caledonia, Loyalty and Ad- 
miralty Is. The islands are either of 
volcanic or coral formation, abound- 
ing in reefs and lagoons, with luxu- 
rious vegetation. The inhabitants are 
treacherous and ferocious, cannibal- 
ism is still practised, and they ore 
ethnically affiliated to the Papuans 
of Now Guinea. They are short in 
stature, with frizzly hair and negroid 
features, denoting the intrusion of a 
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nesian language. Their religion is 
animism combined with spiritworship. 
The islands are devoid of the larger 
carnivora, but rats, opossums, bats, 
mosquitoes, and reptiles abound. As 
M. stretches from 145° E. and 1® S. 
in a S.E. direction to the Tropic of 
Capricorn at 1 80° E., the islands vary 
in their flora and fauna to a very great 
extent, as also do their manners and 
customs. The inhabitants of some of 
the islands are proving amenable to 
European civilisation, and under 
good government and treatment are 
showing many signs of improvement. 
For further details of the various 
groups of islands in M., sec the 
separate articles, Papua, Pacific, etc. 

Melanians, a family of fresh -water 
snails, abounding in most tropical 
and sub -tropical countries and num- 
bering about a thousand species. The 
shells are spiral and turreted, and 
are mostly of dark colours. 

Melanorrhoea, a genus of tall ever- 
green trees (order Anacardiaceoe). ill. 
■usilaUi is the varnish tree of Burma. 
The varnish is obtained as a thick, 
white juice on tapping the tree, which 
turns black on exposure to the air ; 
it has anthelmintic properties. The 
wood is tough and very valuable. 

Melanthacem, a natural order of 
bulbous, tuberous, or fibrous rooted 
plants, with white, green, or purple 
flowers, commonest in temperate 
countries. 

Melba, Madame (ntfe Nellie (Helen) 
Porter Mitchell), a prima donna 
(soprano), bom near Melbourne, 
Australia (whence her stage name 
was assumed), of Scottish and 
IX 


Spanish descent. , She was educated 
at Melbourne, and studied singing 
in Paris under Mme. M. Marchesi 
{b. 1826), marrying Charles Arm- 
strong (18'82). She first appeared In 
London in 1886, but her real d£but 
was at Brussels (1887), as Gilda in 
Rigoletto , when she took the town 
by storm. As Lucia and Juliet at 
Covent Garden, London (1888), and 
in Paris (1SS9), she won further fame. 
She is now (1913) entering upon her 
twenty -fifth year of public singing 
at Covenfc Garden with a reputation 
steadily increasing. 

Melbourne : 1. A tn. and par; of 
Derbyshire, England, 7J ni. S.E. of 
Derby. Boot and shoe making is the 
staple trade, while on the outskirts of 
the town there are many market- 
gardens. Pop. (1911) 3600. 2. The 
cap. of Victoria, Australia, on the 
' t ~"“ ‘ ‘ ‘ tho head of an ex- 
water called Port 
’ ■ n. from tho auchor- 
cond most populous 
only being exceeded 
its suburbs occupy a 
i. It is prettily situ- 
ated on sloping banks overlooking the 
bay, with wide streets and well -built 
houses. It is the see of an Anglican 
bishop and of a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop. Tho chief buildings of note 
are two fine cathedrals, houses of 
parliament, university, law courts, 
etc., while the city has numerous 
parks and open spaces. Among tho 
industries are brewing, tanning, flour- 
milling. bacon curing, and brick 
making,while cheese, candles, pottery, 
cigars, clothing, woollen goods, and 
leather are manufactured. M, has a 
large shipping trade, its port, called 
Port Melbourne, is 2$ m. away, but 
vessels of considerable size can ascend 
the Yarra-Yarra to the heart of tho 
city. There are wet and dry docks and 
safe anchorage for large vessels. Tho 
city is thoroughly equipped with 
tramway and train services. It was 
settled in 1835, and incorporated in 
1S42. In 1849 it was created an 
episcopal see. Pop. (including suburbs 
and shipping) 593,237. 

Melbourne, William Lamb, second 
Viscount (1779-1 SIS), an English 
statesman, born in London. His uni- 
versity education he received first at 
Cambridgo, and at Glasgow. He 
entered tho House of Commons for 
Leominster in 1805, and joined the 
Whig opposition, under the leader- 
ship of C. J . Fox. He accepted the chief 
secretaryship of Ireland in Mr. Can- 
ning's government, and this partial 
alienation from the Whigs was in- 
creased when he not only took office 
under Lord Goderich, but remained 
for a short time in the government of 
the Duke of Wellington. In 182S he 
F 2 
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was transferred to the Upper House. 
In 1830 he was Home Secretary in the 
government of Earl Grey. In 1834, 
Earl Grey retired, and William IV. 
sent for M., and appointed him to the 
priemiership. On the accession of 
Queen Victoria in 1S37, it became the 
duty of JI. to instruct the young 
sovereign in her various duties, to fit 
her to perform her part as tho con- 
stitutional monarch. In 1841, his 
government was succeeded by that 
of Sir Hobert Peel. 

Melbye, Daniel Hermann Anton 
(1818-75), a Danish marine painter, 
born at Copenhagen. Originally a 
shipwright, then a musician, he 
finally studied painting under Eckers- 
berg at Diisseldorf., Among his 
patrons were Christian VI., at Paris, 
Louis Pliiiippe and Napoleon III., 
and the Sultan of Turkey (1853). His 
best pictures include: ‘The Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse," 1846; ‘ Sea-fight 
at Kjoga, 16 ,- 7 ,’ 1855; and ‘ Le 
Forfait," 1SCG. 

Melehites, the namo given to Chris- 
tians in Syria and other parts of tho 
East, who, acknowledging the au- 
thority of the pope, and the doctrines 
of tho Church of Rome, adhere to the 
liturgy and ceremonies of the Eastern 
Church. They conduct divine service 
in the vernacular tongue, and receive 
tho Lord'sSnpperiu both kinds. Their 
priests may be married before ordina- 
tion, but not their bishops. They ore 
chiefly to bo found in Aleppo and 
Damascus. Their patriarch resides at 
Damascus. 

Meicbizedek, a Canaanito priest. 
King of Salem in the time of Abraham 
( sec Genesis xiv. IS). Called 4 Priest 
of the Most High God ’ (• EI-‘ElijOn ’). 
Abraham acknowledged his priest- 
hood by his offerings. Tho identity of 
Salem with Jerusalem has been 
gencrallyadmitted. Ascctof Gnostics 
asserted M. to be an earlier incarna- 
tion of tho Second Person of the 
Trinity, superior to Jesus Christ. The 
parallel drawn in Heb. vii. between 
Jesus and M. has caused tho view to 
appear frequently amon ' 
that Jf. was an inenrnati 

Melcombo Regis, see '■ 

Meldola, a tn. in the prov. of Forli, 
Italy, 7 m. S. of tho town of Forli. 
Pop. 4000. 

Meleager, son of the Culydoniau 
king CKncus took part in tho Argo- 
naut ic expedition, and was tho leader 
of tho heroes, who slew the boar which 
laid waste the fluids of Cnlydon. no 
gave tho hide to Atulantn, but his 
mother’s brothers, tho sous of 
Thcstius seized it, whereupon SI. 
slew them. When ho was seven days 
old tho Fates declared that ho would 
dio as soon as the piece of wood which 
was burning on the health should be 
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consumed. Althaea then ext inguished 
the firebrand, and concealed it in a 
chest ; but now, to revengo the death 
of her brothers, she threw the woud 
into the fire, wheroupon JL expired. 
Althaea put an end to her life, and 
the sisters of M. wept for him until 
Artemis changed them into guinea- 
hens. 

Meleda, an island in the Adriatic 
Sea, belonging to tho prov. of Dal- 
matia, Austria. It is 23 m. by 4 in.. 
of volcanic formation, and has been 
identified as the ancient Slelita. Pop. 
1500. 

Melognano (formerly Marignano), 
a tn. in the prov. of Milan, Italy, 10 m. 
S.E. of Jlilan. It was tho sceno ot 
the battle of Marignan in 1515, when 
the French defeated the Swiss. Silk 
and linen are manufactured. Pop. 
7000. 

Melencze, a tn. in tho comitat ot 
Toronto], Hungary, 50 m. S.\V. ot 
Tcmesvar. Pop. 8500. 

Melendez Valdes, Juan (1754-1S17). 
a Spanish poet, born at Ribera del 
Fresno, was a friend of Jovellanos. 
and for many years professor of law 
at Salamanca. Ho was a sweet pas- 
toral and lyric poet, and was in- 
fluenced by tho ideas ot the Frencli 
philosophical school. Ho sided with 
the French invaders of his country, 
and was exiled (1813). Ho died at 
Montpellier. His poems Include the 
ccloguo, Butilo, 1780; odes .To the Arts. 
To the Presence of Ood ; elegies, Port- 
ing, and The Likeness, His Poesies 
appeared in 1785. Soo Biblioleco (It 
aulorcs espaholes, lxiii., and Quin- 
tana's Life in vol. xix. ; JI 6 rim 6 o’s 
essay in Revue hispanique, i., 1894, 

Melfi, a tn. and episcopal seo of 
Potcnza prov., Italy, ot tho foot ot 
Mt. Vulture, 34 m. S. of Foggia. It 
was founded about 304, becoming the 
capital of Apulia under Norman 
dukes (1044). Its Norman cathedral 
was ruined (1851) by earthquake. 
Olives, vines, and grain arc cultivated 
Pop. 15,000. 

Melford, Long, a par. in tho co. ot 
" . England, situated 3 m. N. ot 
. Pop. (1911) 2S78. 

‘ ' ■ : Loch, a sea-loch of Argyll- 

shire, Scotland, 11 m. S. of Oban. 

Meli, Giovanni (e. 1710-1S15), a 
Sicilian poet. IIo practised medicine, 
and was professor of ohomistry at 
Palermo University (1787). IID 
' canzonettc," odes, and epigrams, nro 
mostly in tho Sicilian dialect. HD 
pnstornls, like Ecloghc Pcscatorie, aro 

exquisito ' ■ ' ad. In 

virtue of « . ray bo 

called a ' Tlio 

/•"nmososicilianocontalnshls ‘Pocsic, 
1874. A coinpicto edition appeared 
(1811), and a posthumous ono with 
an Ode to Nelson, 1S30. See studies of 
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Meli by Gallo (183G), Natoll (1883), 
Sanctis in Nvovi saggi critici; Lom- 
bardo, Hal. Lit. 

Melianthus, or Honey Flower, a 
genus of evergreen shrubs of the 
order Sapindacete. with graceful pin- 
nate leaves and clusters dr racemes of 
fragrant flowers winch in some species 
yioid great abundance of honey. 

Melilla, or Mliia (ancient Rusadir ), 
a seaport garrison tn. on the N. coast 
of Morocco, with a Spanish convict 
settlement and large cisterns and 
magazines. The harbour was opened 
(1002) as a port of commerce. 
Troubles arose at the mines near 
(1909), which led to military opera- 
tions. Pop. (with garrison) about 
10,000. Sec Morocco. 

Melilli, a tn. in the prov. of Syra- 
cuse, Sicily, 11 m. N.1V. of Syracuse. 
Pop. 6500. 

Melilotus, a genus of leguminous 
plants with trifoliate leaves, and one- 
sided axillary racemes of small yellow 
or white flowers. M. alba, white 
meliiot, or Bokhara clover, is grown 
as a fodder crop, but has a bitter 
taste and rapidly becomes hard and 
woody. 

MSline, FAlix Jules (6. 1838), a 
French statesmanand economist, born 
at Remtremont. Formerly Under- 
secretary of State for the Department 
of Justice. He became a membor of 
the General Tariff Commission in 
1881. In 1883 he was nominated 
Minister of Agriculture in Ferry's first 
ministry, which post ho held for 
nearly three years. During his tenure 
of tiii9 office lie instituted the order of 
agricultural merit for agriculturists, 
* wiio while meriting encouragement 
are not in a situation to aspire to the 
Cross of the Legion ol Honour ’ 
(Larousse). Elected deputy of the 
Vosges in 1885 in Ferry’s second 
ministry. In the crisis of 1888, after 
tlio quarrel and duel between M. 
Fioquet, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and General Boulanger, 
the ensuing elections returned an 
equality of votes for MM. M61ine and 
ClOmencoau, tlio former having heen 
put forward at tlio lost moment by 


Melinite : 1. A yellow clayey ma- 
terial, looking like yellow ochre. It 
has aep.gr. of 2 - ~ ' ‘ ■ " 

ture, shining in 
at Amberg, in I 
sive used as a 

shells. The jirocess of manufacture is 
not public property, but it is in all 
probability a derivative of picric acid. 

Meiiphagidte, see Ho.VEV-n.vrEB. 

Melissio Acid, a fatty acid which 
occurs in bees’-wax and carnauba 
wax. It is prepared by heating melissyl 


alcohol with caustic potash, and 
forms a crystalline solid soluble in 
water. 

Molita, the ancient name of Malta 
(q.v.I 

Melito, a seaport In the prov. of 
Reggio, S. Italy, 15 m. S.S.E. of the 
tn. of Reggio. Pop. 5500. 

Melito (or Meliton), Saint, an eccies. 
writer of the 2nd century a.d., the 
champion ol Catholic orthodoxy. He 
was Bishop of Sardis under Marcus 
Aurelius, and apparently took part in 
the paschal, Marcionite, and Mon- 
tanist controversies. Only fragments 
of liis works are extant, including the 
'EiAoyit. See Eusebius, Hist. Eccies., 
iv.; Otto, Corpus Apologetarum . . ., 
ix„ IS42-72. 

Melitopol, a tn. In the gov. of 
Taurida, Russia, situated on the N.E. 
of the Crimea peninsula. Pop. 17,000. 

Melittis. or Bastard Palm, a hand- 
some British perennial of the order 
Labiatre with long ovate leaves and 
conspicuous flowers, creamy white 
and blotohed or spotted with pink or 
purple. It occurs rarely in woods in 
the S.W. 

Melksham, a market tn. of Wilt- 
shire, England, on tho Avon, 6 m. S. 
by w. of Chippenham. Mnnufs. in- 
clude cordage, cocoa-nut fibre, indfa- 
rubber goods, and woollens. There 
are baths near. Pop. (1911) 3102. 

Mellan, ClaudB (c. 1598-1988), a 
French draughtsman and engraver, 
a pupil of Gaultier at PariB, of Vouet 
and Villamena at Rome. He early 
made engravings from the marbles of 
the Giustinian collection. His best 
works include ‘ St. Peter Nolasque ' ; 
• Kebckah,' after Tintoretto ; ‘ Tbo 
Sudarium of St. Veronica,' 1949 
(portrait of Christ as imprinted on her 
handkerchief); portrait of Urban 
VIII. (1631). 

Mellifont Abbey, the first Cistercian 
foundation in Ireland, founded (1142) 
bySt. Malaehy (1094-1 148), 4 m. NWV. 
of Drogheda, in Meath co. It sur- 
rendered to Henry VIII. ’s. commis- 
sioners (1539). Now in ruins, its re- 
mains wer * ' : ‘ 'tee 

K. F. B., 

Mellin, ■ a 

Swedish novelist and historian, born 
at Rovolax, Finland. He is chicily 
noted for his historical novels, which 
nro very highly esteemed by his 
Amongst them may be 
Elickonux i Askersund; 
. ‘‘oilman; Helena TFredc, 

wrote Fiidcrlandels His 
toria, and Den Skandinaviska Nor dens 
Historia. Many of his romantic novels 
have heen translated into German. 

Meliilo, a hydrated salt of alumina 
and mclUtlo acid found in brown coal 
deposits. Occurs in octahedrons with 
octahedral cleavage, or in granular 
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nodules. Hardness 2-2'5; colour, or hot-liouses. Tho colour of flic flesh 
honey-yellow: sp. gr. l'G5. Dis- may he green, scarlet, or white. See 
solves in nitric acid ; decomposed by also Water Mklox. 
boiling water. Moloria (ancient Manaria), a small 

Melmoth, William (16G6-1743), an island in tho Mediterranean. 4 m. 
English lawyer, and anonymous from Leghorn harbour. The Genoese 
author of The Great Importance of a here defeated the Pisans at sea (12S4). 
Religious Life (1711). He commented Melos, or Milo: 1. A Greek island 
on the immoralities of the stage in the in the iEgean, one of the S.W. 
form of letters to Defoe. Cyclades, 70 m. N. of Crete. ML 

Melmoth, William (17X0-99), an Prophet Elias is 254S ft. high. 
English litterateur and eloquent Minerals abound. Near Kastro or 
prose-writer, son of above. He Plaka (cap.), by the ruins and cata- 
wrote Fitznsborne's Letters (1742), combs of ancient M., tho Venus of 
translated Pliny’s Letters (1747), and Milo (now in the Louvre) was (lis- 
some of Cicero’s works (1753-77). His covered (1S20). Pop. 5400. Sec 
Memoirs of a Late Eminent Advocate, Excavations at Phylakopi, by Evans, 
179G, deal with his father’s life. See Hogarth, and others (1904). 2. Atn. 
Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, li., iii. of New York, U.S.A., in Yates co.. 
(1812). lying between the lakes of Kenka and 

Melnik, or Melenik : 1. A tn. Go m. Seneca. Pop. (1910) GOSS. 

N.N.E. from the town of Salonica. Melpomene, in Greek mythology. 
Pop. 5000. 2. A tn. of Bohemia, the muse of tragedy. She is generally 

Austria, on the Elbe, IS m. N. by E. represented fully draped, with a calm 
of Prague, noted for wine and expression, holding a bearded, open- 
apricots. Pop. 543G. mouthed mask. 

Melo, or Villa do Cerro Largo, a vil. Melrose (Celtic maol rot, bare moor) 
of Uruguay, cap. of Cerro Largo dept. 1. A tn. of Roxburghshire, Scotland, 
on tho Taeuari, 200 in. N.N.W. of on tho Tweed, at the foot of the triple 
Monto Video. Pop. 0000. Eildon Hills, 37 m. S.E. of Edinburgh. 

Molocactus, a genus of tropical The famous Cistercian abbey wa’ 
oact.i, mostly natives of S. America, founded (c. 1 130) by David I., and is 
with an unbranchcd globular or celebrated by Scott ns ‘ Kcnnaqnhair.’ 
conical stem bearing ridges from Partly destroyed by Edward . II. 
bottom to top covered with clusters (1322), and Richard II. (13S5). it 
of spines. At the top is a small was wrecked during Lord Hereford's 
cylindrical spiny cap. M. communis, expedition (1545), and by the Ilc- 
thc Turk’s cap cactus, bears rosc-rcd formers. The Decorated and Per- 
flowers. It requires a high, dry pcndicular styles prevail, and its 
temperature. beautiful traccried windows are fnm- 

Melodeon, a musical wind instru- ous. It contains, inter ntin, the 
ment with a row of reeds, and tomb of Alexander II., the heart of 
operated by keys. Robert the Bruce, and the reputed 

Melodrama, originally a musical tomb of tho wizard, Michael Scott 
drama, or a drama interspersed with (1175-1234). Abbotsford, the resi- 
vocal or instrumental music. Now it denco of Scott, is about 3 m. distant, 
is generally a non -operatic play of a Old M., 2} m. E., is tho site of a still 
semi-tragic or serious character, more ancient Columban monastery, 
wherein surprises, acts of violcnco, established about GR) by St. Aldan, 
dancing, music, and comic occur- and deserted by 1075. There is an old 
rences are all mixed together, to Border peal (fort) at Bnrniek. Pop. 
exoito and sustain the attention or (1911) 21GG. Sco Chronica de Mailtos. 
tbo audienco. The two earliest plays 731 - 127 $ (1G81 and 1835, Unnnntyuc 
of this typo in the English language Club). 2. A city of Middlesex co., 
aro A Tale of Mystery (1802) and Massachusetts. U.S.A., 7 m. N.1V. o' 
Deaf and Dumb (1801), by Thos. Boston, of which it is a suburb. It 
Ilolcroft. Moron 1 ■. ' Middlesex Fells, a stale re- 

Henry Irving’s ; ' and Spot Pond, a large 

Lyons Mail, and , ' Mannfs. include boots. 

Melody, a succession of musical rubber shoes, silvorand leather good', 
sounds so arranged as to have a Pop. (1910) 15,715. 
pleasing effect on tbo car. It differs Meltham, a par. and In. of the n. 
from harmony tn being only the pro- Biding. Yorkshire. England, 5 rn. 
duct, ion of one voice or Instrument, S.W. of Huddersfield. There ere 
whereas harmony Is tho result of tho cotton, thread, and woollen mills, 
blending of different voices or sounds. Pop. (1911)5159. 

Melon, tho fruit of Cucumis melo Molting.thechnngeof physical state 
(order Cucurbitneere), a valuable when o solid is converted into a 1I<|UI” 
tropical plant which has been culti- by the application of bent. '1J*R 
vatod for many centuries. In Britain change takes place at a definite point 
it Is almost invariably grown In pits in the cn-e of pure substances widen 
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do not decompose chemically under 
the action of heat. The presence of 

a -, 0 iut 

eter- 

. and 

ning 

molecular weights. As an illustration 
of the fact that the presence of im- 
purity lowers the melting-point, it 
may be noted that salt is used to re- 
move ice from pavements. In the 
case of the determination of mole- 
cular weights, it is found that the 
freezing-point of a dilute solution of a 
given substance is depressed below 
that of the pure solvent by an 
amount proportional to its concen- 
tration, i.e. the mass of dissolved sub- 
stance per 1 00 grammes of the solvent. 
Freezing mixtures also depend on the 
fact that the presence of impurity de- 
presses the melting-point. Some solid 
substances contract in volume when 
melted, while others expand. This 
can he shown more clearly by con- 
sidering the reverse operation, i.e . 
solidification; thus a substance which 
contracts on melting will expand on 
solidifying. Taking water as an 
instance we find that when water 
freezes its volume increases. This ex- 
plains the bursting of pipes in winter, 
and also the fact that ice floats in 
water, since, because of this expan- 
sion, volume for volume, it is lighter. 
On the other hand, solid paraffin wax 
sinks in liquid wax, showing that 
llquidparaffin wax contracts on solidi- 
fication. 

Increase of pressure ’ ' 

on the melting-point, 
crease be large. Then 
press or elevate the melting-point 
according to the substance. This in- 
crease of pressure lowers the melting- 
point of ice. The making of a snow- 
ball illustrates this point. The snow 
is pressed together, causing some of 
the snow to melt, and when the pres- 
sure is removed this melted snow 
r ” into a 

ployed 
lies of 
o take 
in an 

iron foundry. In the latter case 
bodies which expand on cooling are 
used so that every comer of the mould 
may be filled.- 

Melting-point. Each substance be- 
gins to 
which i 
under 
temper 

determination of the M. of a sub- 
stance is very important in the 
methods of organic chemistry, and 
affords a ready method for the de- 
tection of the presence of a substance. 
Many methods are employed to deter- 
mine* the M. f the most common of 


all being to draw a 1 glass tube out 
to a very fine tube and seal one end. 
Very small pieces of the substance 
are Introduced into the tube which is 
then tied to the bulb of a inercurv 
thermometer. Both are immersed in. 
a bath of water or sorae'other liquid, 
which is heated until the substance 
melts. The substanco may then be 
allowed to cool and the temperature 
at which solidification commences 
can he obtained. The substance is 
again melted, and the M. read off on 
the thermometer. Three or four read - 
ings may be taken in this manner, 
the M. being tho mean of tho 
readings. 

Melton, a par. and vil. of Suffolk, 
Eugland, on the Debcn, 9 m. E.N.E. 
of Ipswich, with machine works. 
Pop. (1911) 1G00. 

Melton, West, a par. and vil. of tho 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England, 5 m. 
N. of Rotherham. Pop. (1911) 3700. 

Melton Mowbray, a market tn. of 
Leicestershire, England, on the Eye, 
near its confluence with the Wreake, 
15 m. N.E. of Leicester, noted for 
pork pies and Stilton cheese. There 
are iron ore quarries near, and smelt- 
ing and blasting furnaces. It Is also 
noted ns a bunting centre. Pop. 
(1911) 9203. 

Melun (ancient Jtfdodunum ), cap. 
of Seine- et-Marne dept.. Prance, on 
the Seine, 2S m. S.E. of Paris. It has 
mediceval churches, a Renaissanco 
town hall, and a ruined palace. M. 
was captured by Henry V. of Eug- 
'* 120). Manufs. include linens, 
woollens, pottery, and 
Pop. 14,000. 

Melusina, or MGlusine, in French 
folklore, a water fairy, half-woman 
and half-fish ; the daughter of Elinas. 
King of Albania. She married Count 
Raymond on the condition that he 
would never seek her on Saturdays, 
when she was accustomed to shut 
herself up alone. When they were 
married she built him a castle called 
Lusignan Castle. Raymond broke 
his promise, and did visit her on a 
Saturday, so she changed into a ser- 
pent and escaped from the castle by a 
window. Since her escape she was 
supposed to have visited the oastle, 
uttering cries a little time before tho 
death of the lords of Lusignan. 
lienee the expression • Cris de 
■ which is still heard in some 
in France. .Toan d* Arras 
legend the subject of one 
ries in 1387. See Dunlop, 
History of Fiction , 188S; Baring Gould, 
Curious Myths of the middle A yes, 1881 . 

Melville : 1. An island off the coast 
of North Australia, separated by 
Clarence Strait from the mainland. 
It is 70 in. long and 30 m. broad, and 
was discovered by King. 2. Tho 
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largest o£ the Parry Is. In tlie N. 
Polar Sea, Arctic America, separated 
(W.) by Fitzwilliam Strait from 
Princo Patrick Is., by Melville Sound 
(S. and S.E.) from Victoria Land and 
Prince of Wales’ Land. It was dis- 
covered and named by Parry (1819- 
20). Length 200 m., breadth 130 m. 
3. A peninsula fn N. Canada, 
bounded W. by Boothia Gulf, N. by 
l'ury and Hecla Strait (separating it 
from Baffin Land), E. by Fox 
Channel. Length 250 m., average 
breadth 100 m. 4. A sound, 250 m. 
long by 200 m. broad, communicat- 
ing with the Arctio Ocean and 
Baffin Bay, S.E. of Melville Is. 

Melville (Molvili, or Melvine), 
Andrew (1545-1022), a Scottish 
scholar and reformer, ranking next 
to Kuox ns a national benefactor, 
born at Baldovie, Forfarshire. After 
leaving St. Andrews with a high 
reputation for learning, he set out 
for tho Continent (1504), becoming 
regent of St. Marccon College at 
Poitiers (1506). Leaving for Geneva 
owing to political troubles (156S), 
through Bern’s influence ho was 
appointed professor of humanity at 
Geneva Academy (150S-74). On 
returning to Scotland, ho became 
principal of Glasgow University 
(1574-80), and rendered the highest 
services to Scottish education. Ho 
was principal of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews (1580-1007). A staunch 
and fearless champion of Presby- 
terianism, ho was ono of the fore- 
most In bringing about the fall of 
episcopacy in Scotland, and helped 
to draft the Second Honk of Discipline 
(c. 1581). His extreme and out- 
spoken views frequently brought him 
into disfavour. He was forced to fleo 
to England (15S4-S5), but then re- 
turned and was mndo rector of St. 
Andrews (1590-97). Summoned with 
other ministers to London (1 GOG) to 
confer with James I., ho was im- 
prisoned in tho Tower till 1G11. 
James refused his petition to return 
to Scotland, and lie accepted the 
chair of biblical theology at Sedan. 
See Lives by M'Crie (1819), Morison 
(1S99) ; Lang, History of Scotland, 
1902 ; Gardiner, History of England, 
lOof-i 0, 1. 9. 

Melville, G. J. Whyto-, see Wuyte- 
MM-V ilmj, G. .T. 

Molvillo, Henry Dundas. first Vis- 
count. sec Dundas, Henry. 

Molvillo, Herman (1819-91), an 
American novelist, born In New 
York, and served ns a sailor for 
several years. Ills adventurous life 
provided him with the material for 
Types (1840), an necount of his resi- 
dence in the Marquesas, and Omoo 
flS47), which dealt with Oceania. Tho 
best of Ills subsequent books were : 


Hlardi, ISIS : TThite Jacket, 1S50 ; and 
Moby Dick, 1S52. 

Melville, James (155G-1G14), a 
Scottish reformer, born ncarMontroso; 
ho was a nephew of Andrew, whose 
fortunes ho shared to a largo ex- 
tent, becoming under him tutor in 
Glasgow University (c. 1575), and 
rofessor of Oriental fanguages at 
t. Andrews (15S0). From 15SG ho 
took an activo part in church con- 
troversy, and was moderator of the 
General Assembly (1589). Summoned 
to London with his uncle (1G0G) on 
the latter's imprisonment, ho was 
forbidden to return N. beyond New 
castle-on-Tyne. His I) wry, 1556- 
1601, was printed by tho Bannatync 
Club (1S29), and by tho Wodrow 
Society (1842). 

Melville (or Melvil), Sir James, ol 
Halhill, Fifeshire (c. 1535-1G15), a 
Scottish soldier, historical writer, and 
diplomatist. He was page and, later, 
privy councillor to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and accomplished various 
missions for her. His Memoirs of 
My own Life, first published by G. 
Se.ott (1GS3), wero edited by Thomp- 
son (Bannntyne Club, 1827-33). See 
Fronde, History of England, viil. 1 
and Chambers, llingraphical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen. 

Meiykut (deep well), n com. mid 
tn. of Bncs-Bodrog prov., Hungary, 
17 m. from Maria Thercsiopci. Pop. 
8000. 

Moiyris, a genus of metallic coloured 
beetles, with long narrow bodies; 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Molzi, Franoosoo, II Conto (c. 1491- 
15G8), an Italian amateur painter, 
of a nobic Milanese family, friend 
and pupil of Lconnrdo da Vinci. The 
' Vcrtumnus and Pomono ’ at Berlin 
is often ascribed' to him. To 1dm B 
duo tho preservation of Leonardo's 
writings, which, with other belong- 
ings. were bequeathed to him. 

Mombrane, in anatomy, ludleate? 
the textures of tho animal body 
which, arranged ns laminre, cover 
orgnns, lino tlie interiors of cavities’, 
and take part in tlio formation of the 
walls of canals and tubes. For 
mucous membrane see Digestion and 
Epithelium ; for deciduous mem- 
branes which cncloso the fmtus, fee 
Placenta. Sec also Serous Mem- 

DIM .YE. 

Mombrilla, a tn. in tho prov. 01 
Ciudad Ileal, Spain, 75 m. S.E. of 
Toledo. Pop. (com.) about 5000. 

Memol : 1. A seaport tn. (founded 
1252) of E. Prussia prov., Prussia, on 
the Kurlsches Hnff. 72 m. N.N.B- 
KOnig-bcrg. It has a well-fort Iflcd 
harbour, and is a centre of the Ilallle 
lumber trado. Wood, cereals, unu 
flax nro exported. There arc iron 
foundries, shipbuilding yards, atiu 
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breweries, and mannfs. of machinery, 
chemicals, etc. There is much trade 
with W. Russia (Lithuania). Pop. 
21,470. 2. A riv. of Russia and 

Prussia, called in the former, country 
the Niemen (Nyeman). Rising in 
Minsk government, it flows W. to 
Grodno and enters the Kurisches 
Haft by the Russ and Gilge mouths. 
Kear Grodno a canal connects it 
with the Bober and the Vistula. It 
is important for trade. 

Memlino (Memling, or Hemling), 
Hans (c. 1430-94), a Flemish painter, 
the place of whose birth is uncertain. 
Ho settled down in Bruges, probably 
about 1478. All that is known of 
him is that he had a considerable 
amount of property, that he was 
married, and had three children. His 
works were well known in his own 
time, for he painted a * Virgin and 
Child * for Sir J. Daine, and his 4 Last 
Judgment * and the shrine (1480) 
containing the relics of St. Ursula in 
the museum of the hospital of 
Bruges were veij famous. M/s 
colouring is beautiful, and his figures 
arc very fine ; of all the Flemish 
masters of the 15th century, only the 
brothers Van Eyck are superior to 
him. See W. H. J. Weale, Hans 
Memlinc, 1901. 

Memmi, Lippo, di Filippuccio (d. 
1356), an Italian painter, brother- 
in-law of Simono di Martino, with 
whom he often worked. Most of his 
work was done between 1332-51. The 
fresco over the door of the convent 
of the Scrvi at Siena and a small 
Madonna in the Berlin Museum are 
.the' finest of the works attributed to 
him. 

‘ Memmi/ Simono, Simone di Mar- 
tino, or Simon of Sienna (c. 1283- 
1344), an Italian painter, pupil of 
Duccio. He was a friend of Petrarch, 
and painted portraits of Laura and 
Petrarch, while the poet dedicated 
two sonnets to him. He shared the 
1 Gothic * ideals of the Pisani, bis in- 
fluence on the Sienese school of paint- 
ing being evident for the following 
two centuries. The frescoes in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence are his, * The Annunciation ’ 
in the UflV/.i, and the triptych in 
Antwerp Gallery. Sec Vasari, Lives 
of the Painters . 

Memmingen, a tn. of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, 33 m. S.S.E. of Ulm. It 
trades principally in cheese and hops, 
and manufs. woollen and cotton fab- 
rics and soap. Iron founding is 
carried on. Pop. 12,362. 

Memnon, in Greek legend, son of 
Eos (dawn) and Tithonus. He fought 
for his uncle. Priam of Troy', against 
the Greeks, hut after heroic exploits 
was slain by Achilles. Also repre- 
sented as an Oriental hero, he is not 


definitely call-* * 1 

Egypt till the 
tury b.c. M. 

Amenophis 

whose honour colossal statues were 
erected near Thebes. One of these 
was supposed to give forth musical 
sounds at dawn when touched hy the 
sun’s rays. See Quintus S my mams, 
Posthomcrica,\i.; Rawlinson on Herod., 
iii., 254 ; Jacobs, Ueber die. Grdber des 
Memnon, 1830 ; Curzon in Edinburgh 
Review, 1886 ; Gardner Wilkinson, 
Topography of Thebes. 

Memoirs, see Biography. 

Memory. Knowledge depends 
upon perception, and lasting know- 
ledge would be impossible if im- 
pressions produced by acts of per- 
ception did not persist after the re- 
moval of the object. In this maimer, 
for instance, we may get after per - 
cepls, as when after looking at the 
sun we see yellow discs, whether the 
eyes are open or closed. In addition 
to these after-images which are 
occasional and fugitive, distinct ana 
vivid impressions beget menial images, 
which endure for a very long while. 
These too gradually die away, and 
are of little account for knowledge. 
Picturing or mentally representing an 
object, implies the mental capability 
of having permanent images. We 
thus suppose an ability to recall, 
revive, or recover a past impression 
after an interval, and all such re- 
vival of perceptions is known as 
imagination. The simplest kind of 
imagination is known as reproductive 
imagination, in which the representa- 
tion follows the order of perception, 
and M., or the recalling of particular 
impressions and pieces of knowledge, 
as opposed to the retention of general 
truths, fails under this head. The 
capability of representing an object 
or event somo time after perception 
depends upon: (1) The depth of the 
impression , i.e. the degree of force 
with which it was stamped on the 
mind, and (2) upon the force of 
association , i.c. the presence of some- 
thing which suggests the object to 
our minds or reminds ns of it. The 
depth of the impression will ob- 
viously be greater for actual im- 
pression, e.g. a scene visited, than for 
products of imagination, e.g. a scene 
described. Further, it also depends 
upon the degree of interest aroused 
in the object with the corresponding 
degree of attention given, and, again, 
it will depend upon the frequency of 
the repetition of the impression. It is 
well to note hero that it Is the fre- 
quency, and not the number of the 
repetitions, that counts. The re- 
petition must ensue before the effect 
of the first impression is lost. The 
most important of the various 
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methods ■ ' ' ' ■ nation impressions more easily, than others. 

0y contirju of im- See Association op Ideas, Mneaio- 

prcssions time, nics, Psychology, and Traciiing. 

Thus wo c ihb of Memphis: 1 A * --' 

the tide, the flash and the sound of of Lower Egy ■ '■ 

an explosion, and cause and effect, standing 12 m . 

Physiologically, this is explained by to hare been ' 

the fact that two nerve structures, historical King of Egypt, and became 
which have repeatedly acted together, the first capital of the entire kingdom 
acquire a disposition to so act in j of Egypt. Itgrewtogreatimportanro 
combination. The associative force I under Popy or Apopi I. (c. 1700 B.c.', 
is not in all cases of tho same strength, ] who built the pyramid * Meu-nofcr ’ 
and it depends mainly upon the same near by. Among its numerous ancient 
two principles which, as wo havo seen buildings were temples of ,Ptali or 
above, control the depth of tho im- Eephicstos, of Isis (Cth century n.a), 
pression. In addition to the assocla- of Serapis, and of Ra. Tho pyramids 
tion by contiguity, there may be and statues of Raineses II. remain, 
association by similarity, contrast, and the ruins of Sakkara close ln\ 
etc., and further, association may be The Noph of the O.T. (Is. xix. 13: 
so complex that becoming divergent Jer. ii. 16) is probably M. Tho city 
may lend to confuse, and so become declined rapidly after the Arab con- 
an obstructive association. In states quest. The modern village of Mit- 
of reverie, we have a series of images Rapinuh (MItranleh) in Gize province 
floating through our minds without marks tho site. Sec Smith's Diet, ol 
any reference to the corresponding Greek and Roman Geog. ; Poole, 
experiences. We picture objects Cities of Egypt ; Quibell, Excavations 
without reflecting where or when we at Saggara, 190S-9. 2. Cap. ot 

have seen or shall see them, bat in all Shelby co„ Tennessee, U.S.A., on tho 
other cases wc refer images to some Mississippi, 15 m. from S.W. corner 
place in the true order of our ex- of the state. It is a port of entry, and 
perience. Thus, if we refer, then, to the most important town on tho river 
tho past, wo aro exercising M., and between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
If to the future, expectation. The It has many lino buildings, and is a 
psychological distinction between M. great cotton market. Other products 
and expectation involves tho fact are lumber, oft, grain, groceries, con- 
that M. is a comparatively passive fectionery, machtnory, and shoes. An 
state of mind, while expectation Is of Iron railway bridgo (completed 1S92), 
tension, effort, or strain. Both states spans tho river. Pop. (1910) 131,105. 
involve tho representation of time, Momramcook, a post vil. of west- 
the former involving reference to the morlandco., Now Brunswick, Canada, 
past, and the latter to tho future. 15 m. S.S.E. of Moncton, on Mcmmra- 
Children attain clear ideas about cook R. There aro saw and grist mills, 
positions ot objects in space, before and oil Industries. Pop. 4000. 
they havo any definite ideas about Mena, Juan do (c. 1411-50), a 
the succession and durat ion of events. Spanish poet, born at Cordova, was 
It may bo said that * tho higher the Latin secretary and historiographer 
sense in point of discriminative refine- to his patron, Juan II. of Cftstiic. llo 
raent, the better tho corresponding joined the Italinuatc school of San- 
memory,’ so that wo recall sights tillana, and Dante’s influence is ovl- 
best, then sounds, touches, tastes, and dent In tho ideas though not in the 
smells in tho order given. Tho power form of Ids poems. His cldef work, 
of storing up new impressions reaches El Labcrinlo, or Las Treslchtas, a di- 
its maximum In early youth, pro- dactic .I'"— I i:- 1 .'T ire'! *:> 1490. 
bably because the brain later becomes (See 7 '<>■.:! -i .-•■ ■ : )■■".-(. ■ e !.. 19(H). 
more set, and will not undergo the Nunez ..iivl, rr. ■ ISO 1 ). 

structural changes necessary for produce ' -- •* ' -is. See 

mental acquisition so easily. M. may V. P. . ' , 1 ’jckuor, 

bo Improved by exercise and by History ’ ■ 

following certain principles laid down Menabrea, Luigi Frederioo, Marquis 
In Mnemonics (q.r.). Tho power of M. do Valdora (1809-96), an Italian 
varies greatly among individuals, general and statesman, professor ot 
Some excel in their power of M. a — "itzvry academy 

whole, c.g. Pascal, but generally i‘ ■ ■ -in. Ilo under- 

In some special direction that • ■ lions for King 

difference uppears. Tho dlllercn ■ . ' ami fought in 

arc cither native or duo to tho j tho Lombard campaign (1859). being 
amount of exercise given by various I present at Palestro and Snlforlno. 51. 
persons during the past life. Gc-"”- 1 ■ — 11 nr aTwiqo In tho Rtaisoii 

ally, however, tho difference ■ ' mler (1667-69). 

native, us from tho first some ' " ■ ■ ■ Affairs (1869). 

dren aro capable of retaining certain 1 Ho was sent as utubussador ' to 
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London (1876), and in 1882 replaced 
Cialdini at the Paris Embassy, retir- 
ing in 1892. 

Menado. a tn. in the island of 
Celebes, Dutch E. Indies, is a free 
port, with a large trado to Batavia 
and China, and one of the most 
beautiful towns of the Dutch E. 
Indies. Pop. 9000. 

Menage, Gilles (1613-92), a French 
scholar and writer, born at Angers. 
In 1632 he was called to the bar, but 
he abandoned the law for the church 
on account of his health, and spent 
much tirno in literary pursuits. For 
some time he lived in the household 
of Cardinal de Retz, hut soon quar- 
r"„j ,rin, i,j s natron, and founded 


la Langue iririnvuist , , 
ctymoloninut, etc. See Life by Buret, 
1859. 

Menaggio, a vil. of Lornbar 
Italy, 16 m. N.E. of Como, on 
W. shore of the Lake of that name. 
Pop. 1200. 

Menai Bridge, a tn. in Anglesea, N. 
Wales, on Menai Strait. 2 m. S.W. of 
Bangor. Pop. (1911) 2000. 

Menai Strait, a channel separating 
Anglesea from Carnarvonshire, N. 
Wales. Its maximum length is 13 m„ 
and breadth 2 m., and it is famous 
for the suspension and tubular bridges 
crossing it. The former, constructed 
by Telford (1819-25), is 1710 ft, long. 
The latter, constructed by Robert 
Stephenson in 1850, is 1380 ft. long, 
and is known as the Britannia Bridge. 

Menalduraadeel, a tn. of Friesland 
prov., Netherlands, 65 m. N.E. of 
Amsterdam. Pop. 10,205. 

Menam, a riv. of Siam, rising in 
the Sham Mts., near the Burmese 
frontier, and flowing mainly iu a 
southerly direction for a course of 
about 900 m., finally falling into the 
Gulf of Slam. It is navigable for 
small boats to Chieng-Mai, 75 m. 
above Mutka, and for river steamers 
to Paknam, but its mouth is ob- 
structed by sandbanks. Its chief 
tributary is the Taching. 

Menander (5. 342 b.c.), the most 
celebrated Greek poet of the New 
Comedy, born at Athens. His uncle 
was the comic poet Alexis : he had 
Theophrastus for his teacher, and 
Epicurus for a friend. Menander 
was a handsome, light-hearted, and 
elegant Greek, somewhat luxurious, 
but not impure in his manners. He 
was drowned while swimming in the 
harbour of the Pineus. M. wrote 
more than one hundred comedies, 
which were in high repute among his 
countrymen, at least after death; but 


we possess mere fragments of them. 
We know something of their character, 
however, from the imitations of them 
by Terence. Pleasant and refined wit, 
clear, sententious reflection, and a 
vein of real earnestness at times, are 
the qualities most apparent in them. 
Consult Meineke’s Hr a amenta Comi- 
corum Grcecorum (Berlin, 1841). 

Menander, Arrius, a Roman jurist of 
the 2nd century A.D., flourished under 
Sevems and his son Caracalla (193- 
217). The Digest contains six excerpts 
from M/s work, Miliiaria, and -/Em. 
Macer quotes M. Sec Ulpian, Libri ad 
Edictum. 

M6nant, Joachim (1820-99), a 
French magistrate and assyriologist, 
vice-president of the Rouen civil 
tribunal (1S78); bom at Cherbourg. 
His studies on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions are renowned, and with Oppert 
he introduced the study of assyrio- 
logy into France, delivering lectures 
at the Sorbonuo (1869). His works 
include: Recueil d* alphabets des 6cri- 
Le Syllabciire 
. ' Hnive el Babylone , 

iooi, s Assyrian text- 

books and grammars. 

Menasha, a banking city of Win- 
nebago co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on 
Winnebago Lake, U in. N.N.E. of 
Oshkosh. There is trade in woollens, 
paper, lumber, blinds, machiner^/fete. 
Pop. (1910)6081. 

Menasseh, Ben Joseph Ben Israel, 
see Manasseh ben Iskael. 

Mencius (Latinised form of Mdng- 
tsze. or Meng-tsou) (c. 37 2 - e. 289 B.c. ), 
a Chinese sage, born iu Shantung, 
ranking next to Confucius as a moral 
teacher, author of one of the ‘ Four 
Books/ which constitute the Chinese 
Scriptures. He was brought up by 
his mother, who is venerated in China 
as the pattern of all mothers. When 
about forty, he travelled with his 
disciples to the various princely 
courts then existing in China, preach- 
ing and teacliing. His dialogues and 
exhortations concerning practical 
conduct, both public and private, 
were published bj' his disciples as the 
Book of JMeng-iseu. See Julien’s Latin 
trans., 1824-29; Collie (English), 1828; 
Legge, Chinese Classics, ii, 1862, 1S75; 
Faber’s Mind of Mencius, 1882; 
Giles, Hist, of Chinese Lit,, 1901. 

Mende, cap. of dept, of Lozere, 
France, 63 m. N.W. of Nimes. Has 
a 14th-century cathedral, built by 
Urban V. Pop. 7319. 

Mendel and Mendelism, the bio- 
logical theory of heredity, first pro- 
pounded by Gregor Mendel in 1866, 
but unappreciated or overlooked till 
the year 1900, when Professor do 
Vries, of Amsterdam, called atten- 
tion to it. In 1902, Professor William 
Bateson, of Cambridge, translated 
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Mendel's monograph into English. Its cultivation, and numerous expcri- 
scientific possibilities were at once meats on other crops with similar 
realised, and in no country has objects are in progress. 

Mendel’s work been carried on with Mendel6eff, Dmitri Ivanovich, or 
such thoroughness and with sucli Ivanowitch (1834-1907), a Russian 
success as in Great Britain. Mendel chemist, bom at Tobolsk in Siberia, 
was born at Hcinzendorf, in Austria, was educated at St. Petersburg, and 
in 1S22, of peasant farmers. He took was a pupil of Wurtz in Paris. After 
a university degree at Vienna, and lecturing at Simferopol, Odessa, and 
after joining the Auguslinian order, St. Petersburg, lie became professor 
he moved to the monastery at Brilnn, of chemistry at the university there 
near Vienna, where ultimately ho (1866-90). His contributions to 
became abbot and whero he made chemical philosophy and physical 
tlioso observations on which liis chemistry were especially valuable, 
theories were based. He died in 1884, M. discovered and enunciated tho 
aged sixty-two, without the satis- Periodic Law of the atomic weights, 
faction of the slightest appreciation which was partly discovered by others 
of his immensely valuable contribu- but brought to its highest perfection 
tion to the science of heredity, by him. (See Atomic Theory). lie 
Mendel taught natural science in the made a careful study of the chemical 
monastery school, and was evidently properties of petroleum in tho mines 
well informed in many branches of of Pennsylvania and Caucasia. In 
contemporary biology. In his little 1893 he became director of the 
garden he spent much timo cultivat- Bureau of Weights. His chief work 
ing the edible and the sweet pea, and is The Principles of Chemistry. 1SGS- 
kept exact records of various features 70 (English trans. 1892). Sec Tildcn, 
of about 10,000 plants which ho had ' MendeJieff Memorial Lecture,’ in 
grown. The possibility grew upon Joum. Chcm. Soc., 95. 
him that there must be some natural Mendelssohn, Moses (1720— SGI, a 
law of inheritance. He found that German philanthropist and eclectic 
where the parents showed a marked philosopher of Jewish descent, grand- 
difterence in special characters, for father of tho musician, was bora at 
example, tallness and dwarfness, the Dessau on the Elbe. He endured 
hybrid off pring in the first genera- great poverty in early life, and was 
tion'lftus always tall. This prepotency, largely self-educated. In 1750 he 
a" Darwin and others had called it, entered the service of I. Bernhard, a 
he termed a Dominant characteristic wealthy silk merchant, becoming his 
and the other Recessive. In the next bookkeeper and finally his partner, 
generation, produced either by self- In 1754 ho was introduced to Lessing, 
fertilisation or by breeding hybrid whoso Intimate friend ho became, 
with hybrid, he found that a form collaborating with him in Pope tin 
resulted in which tho dominant Melaphysiker (1755). Lessing pub- 
characteristic occurred pure, whilo lished M.’s Philosophischc Oespraehe 
there was also one in which the re- anonymously (1755), and made M. 
cessive character was pure. These the hero of his Nathan. From about 
two occurred approximately as two 1767 M. turned Ills attention to the 
In four, the other two, though ex- moral and political elevation of lus 
hibitlng the dominant character, race, becoming the foremost cliarn- 
having the recea.-lve one latent, as pion of Jewish emancipation In the 
evidently was the case with the first 18th century- lie made a German 
filial generation. That is to say, translation of flic Pentateuch and 
breeders have only to ascertain which other parts of tho Bible (1783), pub- 
characters, that they wish to pre- lished a German version of Manasscli 
serve, are dominant and which re- ben Israel’s Vindicice judaeorum, and 
cessive, to be ablo to fix them per- wroto Jerusalem <17S3, Eng. trans,, 
manently. Naturally, the breeding 183S, 1852), a pica for freedom ot 
operations are hardly evor so 6imple, conscience and a demand for the 
as other characters may assert them- total separation of Church and state, 
solves and may have to bo bred out. Other works were : Ueber die Evidcn: 
But whero formerly they were com- in den Metaphi/sischcn tVissenscnaf- 
polled to work almost in tho dark, ten, 1764 ; Phddon, 1767 (Eng. trans. 
Mendel's law gives them at any rate 1789); Morycnstunden, in refutation 
a sense of direction, and there can bo of Pantheism and Splnozism and 
no doubt that as research progresses, defence of Lessing, 17S5-SG. -5" 

the value of tho law will be such as G. B. Mendelssohn’s cd. of his 
to rank it among the greatest of IFcrA-e ( 1843 - 45 ), Brasch’s cd. (18S0) : 
scientific discoveries. Already, by 1’ ~ ” ■* ~ • 1887 : Gractz, 

guidance. Professor Biffen at Car .' . ' . • Lf/ebj" Samuels 

bridge lias been able to produce ■ 1 ' 

rust-resisting wheat with a yiern i j ■ • ■ • ' ’ . 

above that of wheats in generalll!' . , " ■ 
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18G8 ; HcnseV Die Familie Mendel - 
esaJin (Eng. trans.), 1S81 ; Hitter, 
Mendelssohn und Lessing (2nd ed.), 
•ISSG. 

Mendolssohn-Bartholdy, Jakob Lud- 
wig F61ix (1809-47), born in Ham- 
burg, grandson of Moses M., the 
philosopher. His youth was spent in 
the refined surroundings of a family 
that enjoyed the advantages of very 
considerable wealth, culture, and 
brilliant social connection. He 
benefited by the tuition and advice 
of Berger, Zelter, Weber, Cherubini, 
and Moscheles, and by the time he 
was twenty had already produced 
his famous octet, three piano quartets, 
two sonatas, two symphonies, and 
the Midsummer Night's Dream over- 
ture, besides a host of song3, an 
opera, and many short pieces. The 
next few years were passed In visit- 
ing London, Munich, Vienna, and 
Rome, and In incidental tours in 
Scotland, Italy, and Switzerland 
(1828-31); he met with an eager wel- 
come everywhere, and achieved a 
wido fame as pianist, composer, and 
conductor. In 1835, he became con- 
ductor of the celebrated Leipzig 
Gewandhaus orchestra, and two 
years later married C6cile Jean- 
renaud at Frankfort. The same 
year saw the production of hi3 42nd 
Psalm, and the next year his splendid 
violin concerto was written, and 
Lobgcsang in 1840. He had already 
conducted several of the Cologne 
and Diisseldorf festivals, and on his 
English tour in 1816, he produced 
his Elijah , still one of the world’s 
favourite oratorios, at Birmingham. 
M/s position in musical history is 
not so unquestioned as it was, but, 
even if it be conceded that he is often 
sentimental, shallow, insincere, it 
must be recognised that he was a 
highly accomplished artist with 
loi'ty ideals, and that he had an im- 
mense influence on his age. His 
music, if not always great, is invar- 
iably charming, and much adverso 
criticism is attributable to the fact 
that his worst works (e.g. songs and 
piano solos) are best known, whilst 
his finest efforts (e.g. chamber-music) 
aro neglected. See Lives by E. Wolff 
(1906) and Moscheles (Eng. trans., 
1873), and Letters (2 vols. Eng. 
trans.), 1862. 

Menden, a tn. of Westphalia, 
Prussia, 10 m. E.S.E. of Dortmund. 
The chief manufs. are articles of tin 
and sheet-brass. Pop. 11,283. 

MendSs, CatuUe (1S41-1909), a 
French litterateur and poet, born 
at Bordeaux, was one of the group of 
‘ Parnassians/ He founded La 
Iiemie Fanlaisiste (about 1859), bi3 
Roman d’une unit (for which ho was 
fined and imprisoned) appearing in 


it (1861). His poems include ; 
Philomela, 1863 ; Po6sics, 1876, 1SS5, 
1892 ; Hcsirtrus, 1S72 ; La Drive dcs 
vignes , 1895. He wrote plays, novels, 
and criticisms also, such as : Justice, 
1877 ; Fiammelte, 1898 ; Ariane, 
Glatigny , 1906 ; Mephistophcla , 1890'; 
La Maison de la Vieille ; Wagner, 
1886 ; L*Art au thddlrc , 1896-1900 ; 
Lc mouvement poetique frangais de 
1867 d 1900, 1903. 

Mendicancy. With an efficient 
poor-law system, it i3 possible that 
M. would almost die out, if its un- 
doubteded decrease within com- 
paratively living memory Is any 
criterion. On the other hand, it 
seems that there must always be a 
certain roviug substratum of society 
who, from congenital inertia, in- 
cpitude, or physical or moral mis- 
fortune, seem forced to throw them- 
selves on the charity of others, and 
who from a not incomprehensible 
trait common to most natures, prefer 
to beg rather than to avail themselves 
of the orthodox channels of public 
relief. Begging per se is no more 
illegal than betting ; what the law 
punishes is not so much begging as 
the habit of M. f or begging in a 
certain way, or in a public place. The 
net result to a beggar is however, 
the same, for it is a trite saying that 
beggars cannot be choosers, and they 
can no more choose their vantage 
ground than they can anything else. 
In classical times they would seem, 
by the irony of fate, almost to have 
formed a legally recognised class of 
persons enjoying, as it were/a stereo- 
typed placo in the social system. 
Many Latin writers e.g. record the 
daily congregations of beggars in 
the porches of the houses of the 
wealthy, and give to the modern mind 
the impression that the larger the 
number the greater the credit to the 
particular plutocrat, favoured with 
the attentions of these strange 
' clients/ Juvenal, too, in Satires iv. 
and v., speaks of tho crowds of 
mendicants who, without interfer- 
ence by the law, habitually took 
their stand on bridges, or frequented 
the road leading to Ariela or other 
suburban arteries invariably bear- 
ing with them their tegetes or sleeping 
mats. Happily, in spite of pathetic 
queues on tho Thames Embankment, 
tho present-day civilisation cannot 
be said to be characterised by any 
constant and largo proportion of 
beggary, and Charles Lamb, In his 
witty * Complaint of the D^cay of 
Beggars in tho Metropolis/ truly says, 
' The all-sweeplngbesomof socletarian 
reformation . . . is uplift with many- 
handed sway to extirpate the last 
fluttering tatters of the bugbear 
mendicity from the metropolis. 
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Scrips, wallets, bags, staves, dogs, 
and crutches, the whole mendicant 
fraternity, with all their baggage, are 
fast posting out of the purlieus of 
this eleventh persecution.’ Unlike 
Charles Lamb, in his literary con- 
ceit, the law looks with no approval 
on fluttering and picturesque rags, 
nor tolerates M. merely because the 
solicitations of beggars are ‘ the only 
rates uninvited in the levy, uu- 
grudged in the assessment.’ Under 
the Vagrancy Act, 1824, the law 
punishes, as a rogue and vagabond, 
any one who : (1) Habitually goes 
about as a collector of alms, or (2) en- 
deavours, by fraudulent pretences, to 
procure charitable contributions. Ob- 
taining money by sending a lying 
begging letter is punishablo under 
the Larceny Act, 1801. Standing in 
public streets in order to beg alms 
is also punishable under the Vag- 
rancy Act. See also Malingering. 

Mendicant Orders (Lat. mendico, 
beg), certain religious associations 
of friars that sprang up in the Roman 
Catholic Church in the early 13th cen- 
tury, the Dominicans and Franciscans 
being some of the most noted. They 
practised the strictest self-denial and 
self-humiliation, owned no land or 
personal wealth, and subsisted mainly 
upon alms. Particulars about the 
M. O. will be found in the article on 
Monasticism and under the various 
orders. Sec Cuthbert in The Friars 
and how they came to England , 1903 ; 
Gebliard, Italic mystique, 1899. Of. 
Augustinians, Capuchins, Carmk- 
t.ites, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Friar. 

Mondip Hills, a range in Somerset- 
shire, England, extending from near 
Wells and Shepton Mallet towards 
the Bristol Channel, in the direction 
of Weston-super-Mare, for a distance 
of about 18 m. The highest point is 
Blackdown, 1007 ft. The hills arc 
mainly composed of carboniferous 
limestone, with eruptive rocks at 
Intervals. Zinc ore is mined. 

Mendoza : 1. A province of W. 

Argentina, covering an area of 
56,502 sq. in. The Andes form its 
western boundary, and tho Cordillera 
chain covers a good part of the 
territory. Minerals abound, but only 
copper and silver are extracted. The 
chief source of wealth is agriculture, 
tho principal produots consisting of 
wheat, maize, wine, tobacco, and 
vegetables. Pop. 225,240. 2. A city 
of Argentina and cap. of above prov., 
632 m. W.N.W. of Buenos Ayres, 
with an elevation of 2320 ft. In 
18C1 all its principal buildings were 
destroyed by an earthquake. Now 
most of tho dwellings are only one 
story high. The climate is hot and 
dry. Tho chief exports ore raisins and 


wine. In 1910 a tunnel through the 
Andes was completed, and M. is now 
the centre of a trans-continent.il 
route from Buenos Ayres to Val- 
paraiso. Pop. 43,000. 

Mendoza, Daniel (c. 1704-1836), a 
Jewish prize-fighter and champion of 
England (1792), born and died in 
London. He twice defeated Hum- 
phries in contests, and was considered 
one of the most scientific pugilists of 
his time. 

Mendoza, Diego Hurtado, see Hur- 
tado de Mendoza, Diego. 

Mendoza. Inigo Lopez do, see San- 
tillana, Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, 
Marquis de. 

Mendoza, Pedro Gonzalez de (142S- 
95), son of Inigo Lopez, surnnmed 
Grand Cardinal of Spain. He attained 
eminence under Henry IV. of Castile, 
by whose influence he was made a 
cardinal; and subsequently exercised 
equal influence over Isabella, whoso 
right to the succession he espoused. 
He was successively Bishop of Caia- 
horra and Siguenza (1473), chunccllor 
of CaGtile and Leon, Archbishop of 
Seville and Toledo (1481), and was 
sometimes called tho third king of 
Spain. His influence was exerted In 
favour of the Jews, and of the pro- 
jects of Columbus. Ho took a vigor- 
ous part in tho prosecution of tho 
wars against the Moors. The college 
of Saint Croix was founded by him. 
Ho died at Guadalajara. On Ills 
deathbed he named as his successor 
Cardinal Ximenez. Consult Prescott's 
History of Ferdinand and tsabclla. 

Menedomus, a Greek philosopher, 
of Eretrin, which gave the name 
Eretrian to Ids school. Ho was first 
a tent-maker, then a soldier. He mot 
with Plato and gave up tho army. 
About 277 B.c. we find him in 
Antigonus in Asia where lie starved 
lilmself to death. 

Menelaus, in Greek mythology, was 
tho son of Atreus and younger 
brother of Agamemnon. Ho was 
King of Laccdaunon and husband o. 
Helen, of whom Paris robbed Win, 
together with bis treasures. He 
organised an expedition for licr re- 
covery, and with Agamemnon was 
one of the heroes of the wooden 
horse. On his voyage homo lie was 
shipwrecked off Cape Malea, and 
after eight years spoilt among the 
people of the East, finally lauded at 
Pharos. Here tho god Proteus re- 
vealed to him tho reason Of his de- 
tention, and prophesied that as 
husband of the daughter of Zeus lie 
would enter tho Elysinn plains alive. 
Having sacrificed to the gods, lie re- 
sumed his journey and arrived at 
Sparta on tho very day on widen 
Orestes was holding tho iunerni Xeajt 
over /Egisthus and Clylomncstr.i. Ho 
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spent the rest of his, life quietly with 
Helen, by whom he was the father 
of Hermione and Megapenthes, the 
former of whom married Neoptole- 
mns, son of Achilles. 

Menelik II. (b. 1842), Emperor of 
Abyssinia, was the son of Haeli 
.Meltooth, King of Shoa. In 1856 he 
was obliged to wed Bufana, the 
daughter of Theodosius, the reign- 
ing emperor, and ten years later he 
became King of Shoa. On the 
assassination of Theodosius (1889), he 
declared himself emperor. Having in- 
flicted an ignominious defeat on the 
Italians, he was able to replace the 
objectionable treaty of Uchali (1S89) 
by the peace of Addis-Abeba (1896), 
whereby liis independence was fully 
recognised. Under his intelligent 
direction Abyssinia is rapidly assimi- 
lating the benefits of a western 
civilisation. 

Menemen, a tn. of Asia Minor on 
the Gediz-chai, 14 m. N. by W. of 
Smyrna. Pop, 10,000, half of which 
are Moham. 

Menendez y Pelayo, Marcolino 
(6. 1S56), a Spanish writer and critic, 
bom at Santander; studied at Madrid, 
and after a brilliant academic career 
became professor in 1878. His ortho- 
doxy and ultraraontanism are re- 
vealed In his popular essays Im 
C iencia cspaftola (1878) and in his 
ffisforfa de los h derodoxos espanolcs 
(1880-80), whilst his Calderon y su 
tcatro (1881) and his Hisioria de las 
ideas cstciicas en Espann (1881-91) 
are true monuments of literary 
criticism. He has issued the standard 
edition of Lopo do Yega (1890-1902). 

Menes (Morris)* according to the 
traditions of the Egyptians, was the 
first king of Egypt. The name, sig- 
nifying conductor, has been found on 
inscriptions, but no contemporary 
monuments of him arc known. 
Herodotus ascribes to him the build- 
ing of Memphis, and Diodorus says 
teat he introduced the worship of the 
gods and the practice of sacrifices 
into Egypt. 

Menfi, a tn. of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Girgonti, 32 m. E.S.E. of Marsala. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Mengo, a native cap. of Uganda, 
Central Africa, on the N- shore of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. On Mengo 
Hill is situated the residence of the 
king (‘ Ivabaka ’) of Uganda, and his 

ministers; also the Par’-' * 77 — ^ 

from which Uganda i 
erned, subject to the 
the British governor. ! 

Mengs, Anton Raf&u -• 

Bohemian painter, first studied under 
his father, who was also a painter. 
In 1741 liis father took him to Rome 
and in 1744 to Dresden, where he was 
appointed court painter. He was 


allowed to return to Homo to con- 
tinue liis studies. He soon earned a 
great reputation by his original com- 
positions, among them a * Holy 
Family/ the Virgin of which was 
painted from a beautiful peasant girl 
whom be afterwards married. His 
* Apollo and the Muses/ in the Villa 
Albani, Rome, however, made him 
more celebrated. He did various 
paintings for Charles III. of Spain, 
decorating the royal palaces of Spain, 
and the ‘ Apotheosis of Trajan/ at 
Madrid, is considered liis chef d*amvrc. 

Mengtsze in the S.E. of Yunnan, 
China, opened to trade with Tongking 
in 1886. Tin, opium, and tea are 
exported. Pop. 20,000, 

Menhaden, Hardhead, or Moss- 
banker ( Clupea menhaden), an im- 
portant fish allied to the shads, com- 
mon on the Atlantic coast of N. 
America. It is employed as a bait, 
but is chiefly valuable for its rich oil 
and for the manurial value of the 
residue. 

Menhirs are standing stones, found 
alone or in groups in the United King- 
dom and in Brittany. It is conjec- 
tured that they were mainly erected 
for commemorative purposes. The 
Hawk-stane in St. Hadoes, Perth- 
shire, bears witness to a defeat of the 
Danes at Luncardy; a collection of 
450 stones in Caithness probably 
marks the place of graves belonging 
to the bronze age; and many pre- 
historic monoliths were probably 
landmarks, boundary lines, or places 
of meeting for hunters. At Lor- 
mariaquer, Morbiban, are the four 
fragments of the largest M. in tho 
world; when erect it stood 67 ft. high. 
Some M. bear inscriptions or spirals 
and cup-and-ring markings, etc. The 
M. of M6dr6ac is rectangular; that of 
Doi (called the * pierre de champ - 
Dolent ’) is cylindrical, and various 
other shapes occur. 

Menier, EmUo Justin (1826-81). a 
French manufacturer and political 
economist, born in Paris, gave up the 
drug factory ho had inherited from 
liis father (1S64), and proceeded to 
purchase cocoa plantations in Ni- 
caragua and beet-fields in France, 
wheroby he was able to manufacture 
chocolate on an immense scale. He 
published several treatises on econo- 
mics, and served the Republican 
cause in parliament (1S7G-81). Anti* 
— t j lc g£ Lawrence, 

s purchased by his son, 
as a game preserve, 
tn. on the Lys, in W. 

Belgium. 7 in. W.S.W. of 
Courtrai. Linen, flannel, and cotton, 
and lace goods arc manufactured. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Meningitis, inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain or spinal cord. 
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Tubercular cerebral meningitis, or 
acute hydrocephalus, is always associ- 
ated with a tuberculous history. It 
dsually attacks children under ten 
years of age, 'but is occasionally -found 
to affect adults. The early symptomB 
are very Indefinite. There is disturbed 
appetite and digestion; the patient is 
restless, but easily fatigued. Severe 
headaches and vomiting mark the 
more dofinito stage of the disease, and 
the patient gradually passes from an 
excitable state to a depressed con- 
dition. Light, which in the first stage 
is painful, becomes tolerable again. 
Squinting almost invariably appears 
in the eyes, and there may be droop- 
ing of the eyelid or even blindness. 
The pulso becomes slow, the patient 
sinks into a drowsy and almost in- 
sensible condition. Towards the end, 
there may be a recurrence of the more 
excitable state, and the cliild may 
appear to be improving. The disease 
is almost invariably fatal. 

Ccrcbro -spinal fever, or epidemic 
cerebro-spinalmeninintis is also known 
as ' spotted fever.’ It is an infectious 
disease, produced by diplococcus in- 
iracellularis, and since 1905 has 
caused considerable mortality in 
Europe and America. Its onset is 
sudden; the patient has severe head- 
ache, and is seized with rigors and 
vomiting. Muscular spasms ensue ; 
there is general hyperocstliesia and 
foverlsh conditions. About the fourth 
day rashes appear of varying form 
and colour. The death-rate a few 
years ago was 70 per cent., but the 
adoption of Flexner’s serum treat- 
ment has caused a marked diminu- 
tion, bringing the mortality down to 
20 per cent., or oven lowor. 

" ■ ’ . ■ ’ usion of the 

bony cover- 
-o the mcm- 
.in and spinal 
: . . ■ ' defect in tlio 

skull or vertebral column, the men- 
inges may protrude, forming a oyst 
Ailed with cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Menippus, of Gadara, Palestine, 
flourished in the early 3rd century, 
n.c. Cynic and. satirist, ho undoubt- 
edly exerted a paramount influence 
on many subsequent writers, yet his 
books have all perished, and liis style 
may only be gleaned from the H Icnip- 
pcan Satires of M. Terentius Vorro, 
avowedly Ills Imitator. 

Meniscium, a genus of tropical 
ferns with beautiful venation. They 
are grown as sub-aquatics in thostovo- 
houso. 

Menispermaceoe, a natural order of 
climbing Blirubs, occurring in tropical 
Asia and America. Tho flowors oro 
borne in racemes and are generally 
diercious. 

Mcnispermum, or Moonseed, a genus 


of deciduous flowering shrubs. Jf. 
canadense has large shield-shaped 
leaves and yellow flowers, and does 
well on a damp, shady wall. 

Mennonites, a Protestant sect, who 
date their origin from a congregation, 
includingGrebel, Blaurock, and Manz, 
which formed itself in Zur ich in 1525. 
Recognising tho sanctity of human 
life and of a man’s word, they rofuso 
to bear arms or to take oaths. They 
acknowledge only the authority of 
the Bible, postpone baptism until 
after a confession of faith, and dislike 
all forms of church hierarchies. It 
will be seen, therefore, that their 
tenets are such as to suggest com- 
parison in certain respects with tho 
Quakers, Baptists, Soeinians, and 
Plymouth Brethren. Their principles 
were adopted and preached by tho 

devout " 

Simons 
preserve 
was he w 
Anabapt 

cesses, w . ’ 

carnage and other horrors in Munster 
(1534), and it was largely due to Ids 
Influence that tho sect spread to Ger- 
many and Holland. For many years 
the M. were tho victims of persecu- 
tion and intolerance, and their 
strength was also impaired by in- 
ternal disruptions ; in Switzerland, 
for instance, tho Uplanders, desirous 

of a ' "*■' 

from 

an asylum in Southern Russia, where 
Catherine II. allowed them to prac- 
tise their religion undisturbed. To- 
day the sect numbers some 250,000 
members, a third of these being In tho 
U.S.A. Dutch refugees founded a M. 
community at Germantown in Penn- 
sylvania as early ns 1683, and since 
1871 there have been large M. settle- 
ments In Kansas and Minnesota. 

Menominio (so called from a now 
almost oxtinct Algonquin tribe of 
Indians), a city of Michigan, U.S.A., 
the seat of Menominee co., one of the 
greatest lumber shipping ports In the 
U.S.A. It is on Green Bay at the 
mouth of tho Menominco It. Pop. 
(1910) 10,507. 

Menominee, The, an Algonquin 
tribo of Indians who dwell in an 
assigned territory near Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. Except in language.! ho’ 
are not unliko the Ojibwo. Their 
estimated number is about 1J00. 

Menomonee, a city, cap. of Bunn 
co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., situated on 
the Red Cedar R„ GO m. S.E. of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Manufs. include 
carriages, motors, brick, and petrol. 
Tho city has excellent railroad facili- 
ties. Pop. (1910) 5036. 

Monopome (Af cnopoma allcgnani- 
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e nsi's). Mud Dovil, or Hellbender, 
a voracious tour-legged amphibian 
found in some ot tho rivers o£ N. 
America. It is slate-coloured and 
about 2 tt. long, and the body is short 
and thick, and the head large, flat and 
broad, with wide, fleshy lips. The 
neck has a single gill clelt on either 
side. 

Mo ai a, one ot Lacaille’s southern 
constellations so named by him in 
1752 after tho Mons Mens® (Table 
Mountain) at the Cape ot Good Hope. 
It lies between Dorado and the S, 
pole, and contains no star ot a brighter 
magnitude than 5‘3. 

Monshiltov, Alexander Danilovitch 
(1663 or ’721-1729), a Russian states- 
man and field-marshal, born at Mos- 
cow. Ho began lifo by selling meat- 
pies in tho streets of Moscow, and had 
Lefort to thank for his introduction 
to Peter tho Great, with whom he had 
thoroughly ingratiated himself by 
1699. As a soldier ho distinguished 
himself at tho siege of Azov (1696), 
and the battles of Kaliscli and Pol- 
tava (1790), and again in tho occupa- 
tion of Courland and Pomerania and 
the seizure of Riga and Stottin. As 
a civil administrator ho executed 
Peter’s reforms with remarkable 
promptitude and success, and on his 
death (1725) assumed the reins of 
government during the brief rule of 
Catherine and tho minority of Peter 
II. Ousted from power by tho Dolgo- 
rukis, ho was banished and died an 
exile in Siberia. 

Menshikov, Alexander Sergeievioh 
(1789-1SG9), a Russian general and 
admiral, was the great-grandson of 
Alexander Danilovitch M. He served 
Alexander in tho Napoleonic cam- 
paigns of 1812-15, and in 1828 cap- 
tured Anapa from the Turks. Created 
admiral in 1831, he improved very 
considerably the standard of effi- 
ciency in the navy. During the Cri- 
mean War (1854-56) he commanded 
the Russian forces at Alma, Inker- 
mann, nnd round Sebastopol. 

" • • -■ r\ — El, a tn. 

. . 11 


JUU, 

* : ■ irge ■ • 

ounces, 

which issues every twenty-eight days 
from the uterus of a woman, so long 
as she is capable of procreation. M, 
begins at the ago of puberty, which 
among Teutonic races varies from 
fourteen to sixteen, and is a sign of 
the change from childhood to woman- 
hood. Tho flow ceases between the 
ages of forty-five and fifty-two, this 

' ' •* • ularly 

: e/ M. 

• days, 

, >5 fre- 


quently than once a mon^i ; during 
pregnancy and lactation it stops en- 
tirely, and its cessation* therefore, is 
an early indication of conception. 
The menstrual process is oftenaceom- 
panied by disorders, which are 
broadly classified as ‘ amenorrhcea/ 

* dysmenorrhcoa, ‘ menorrhagia,' and 

* metrorrhagia/ (1) Amenorrhcea im- 
plies absence or deficiency of cata- 
menia. This may arise from such 
a physiological cause as pregnancy; 
from constitutional causes such as 
anremia, emotional disturbance, 
malaria, and other febrile disorders, 
such diseases as phthisis, or diseases 
of tho stomach, or nervous system; 
or from local causes such as tho 
absence, malformation, or disease of 
tho ovaries or uterus, or of both. Sur- 
gery will sometimes remove local 
causes, whilst anosmia and other con- 
stitutional causes may often be 
remedied by better nutrition, healthier 
surroundings, change of air, or mental 
occupation. (2) In dysmenorrhcea, 
M. is attended by pain : with some 
women this is always so, whilst there 
are others, to whom it brings no ap- 
preciable discomfort. The pelvis is 
the seat of the pain, but it is felt also 
in the groins, thighs, and sacrum. 
Other symptoms are head' and back- 
ache, and general lassitude. The 
various kinds of dysmenorrhosa aro 
described as (a) ovarian; (6) con- 


and aperients administered a few 
days before catamenia is expected, 
may be recommended in certain cases 
(3) Menorrhagia is flooding, or exces- 
sive flow. Frequent causes arc sub- 
involution of the uterus, fibroid 
tumour, polypus, cancer, and ulcera- 
tion of the cervix, etc. (4) Metror- 
rhagia is escape of blood from tho 
uterus, independent of M.; it is occa- 
sioned by disease of the uterus, or its 


straight lines are measured by me- 
chanical means, but the measurement 
of irregular lines forms a part of the 
integral calculus termed rectification. 
The areas of plane figures, such as 
. * ’ ’* etc., may be 

square = (side) 3 , 
readth, paral- 
lelogram = base x height; trapezium 
= $ft(a+b), where a and 6 are tho 
lengths of the parallel sides, and h tho 
perpendicular distance between them. 
Various formulas are true for t he tri- 
angle; (X) half the baso multiplied by 
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Menyanthes 

lence and pains in the stomach and 
intestines ; and- M . ■ sylvesiris, or 
horse mint, an uncultivated variety, 
used tor tho same purposes as spear- 
mint and peppermint. 

Menthol (C 10 H„.OH), an alcohol 
derivative of menthone, one of the 
constituents of oil ot peppermint. 
It also occurs in a freo state in pepper 
mint, and is mainly responsible for 
tho characteristic odour of tho plant. 
M. crystallises in prisms which melt 
at 143° and boil at 212“ C. It Is 
reduced by hydriodic acid to hera- 
hydrocymene. The M. of phar- 
macy Is commonly derived from Men- 
tha artensis purpuresccns, a Japanese 
variety of mint. In this form it 
usually contains other ingredients, 
and is made up as a soft crystalline 
solid resembling camphor. In fact, 
it is often known as mint camphor. 
It volatilises readily on being rubbed 
on the skin, hut has a stimulating 
effect if evaporation is prevented. 
It Is used as an anodyne in neuralgia 
and in many irritating affections of 
the skin. 

Mentone, a favourite winter and 
health resort, 143 m. by rail E.N.E. 
of Nice, on tho Mediterranean shore, 
in tho dept, of Alpes Maritimes, 
Franco. A rugged headland divides 
its bay into two portions. There aro 
really two settlements, that of the 
hotels and visitors, which hugs the 
water’s edge, and tho natfvo quarters 
straggling up the mountain side. 
Tho mean annual temperoturo is 
61° F. The vegetation is almost 
tropical, and millions of lemons are 
grown each year. Pop. 13,000. 

Mentor figures in Greek legend, 
and especially in Homer, os the son 
of Aioimus, the trusted friend of 
Odysseus and tho wise preceptor o[ 
Odysseus’ son, Tclemachus. It was 
lie who had charge of Odysseus’ homo 
in Ithaca whilst the latter was 
abroad. His name lias become syn- 
onymous with * trustworthy coun- 
sellor.' 

Mentz, see Mainz. . , „ . 
Mentzolin, a genus of hnlf-hnray 
annuals orperenninls (orderLonfucetrj 
with largo white, yellow, or 
flowers. Several species arc minis 
in sunny borders. , 

Menu!, a tn. 35 m. 

Cairo, situated in the Nile delta at 
the junction of two branches in 
Lower Egypt. It is an Important 
market for agricultural produce. 
Pop 22,310. „ , , 

Menufia, a ’mudirla or pr pT -' 
007 sq. m. in area-, in tho Nile delta. 
Lower Egypt, It stretches from 
is used for culinary purposes, arm j the fork of the main armsnlong 
contains an oil used as an aromatic Rosetta branch. Pop. 970,5, l. 
stimulant : jlf. piperita, or pepper- Menyanthes, Buckbean or Bogbean, 
mint, used to relieve nausea, Until- 1 a genus of aquatic plants (order U 


the height, or (2) a/s(s-c)(s-6)(s-c), 
where s = half the sum of the 
sides a, 5, and c. For quadrilaterals, 
and the various types of polygons, it 
is usual to divide them up into tri- 
angles, find the area of each triangle, 
and sum up the results. The area of 
the circle=Trr 2 , where ir=3’141, and 
r - radius. The area of a sector of a 
circle, = ir'-S, where 6 is the angle 
subtended by the arc at the centre. 
That of the ellipse^rrah, where a and 
6 arc the semi-axes. Various other 
formulffi for the triangle and polygons 
arc known in terms of trignometrical 
notation. The areas of the less fami- 
liar areas are determined by calcula- 
tion by means of tho integral calculus. 

With regard to solids, the volumes 
and surface areas of the most common 
aro as follows : Volumes. — Prism = 
area of base x height. Cone=i area 
of base x height. Pyramids area of 
basexheight. Cylinder=nrea of base 
x height. ’ Sphere =3ira 3 , where a= 
radius of the sphere. Surface areas . — 
Prism, cone, pyramid, and cylinder = 
area of eDds+area of sides. The suf- 
facc area of tho sphere - L.-n-, where 
<j = radius. Various mechanical rules 
havo been formulated for the areas, 
e.g. Simpson’s rule. Pappus’ theorem 
expresses the fact that the volume of 
a solid of revolution is equal to the 
area of the generating figure multi- 
plied by tho circumference of the 
circle through which its centre of 
gravity moves, and the surface area 
of a solid of revolution is equal to the 
perimeter of tho generating figure 
multiplied by the distance through 
which iho centre of gravity travels, 
Amongst tho mechanical appliances, 
the planhneter may be mentioned as 
an instrument for the measurement of 
the lengths of irregular lines. 

Mental Deficiency, see Idioct, 
Education, Teaching. 

Men tana, a vii. 12 m. N.E. ot Homo, 
Italy, where in 1867 the French and 
papal forces defeated Garibaldi. Pop, 
2000 . , , 

Mentoith, or Monteith, a loch and 
diet, of Perthshire, Scotland, in the 
S.W. of tho co. Tho lake is about 
li in. long, with a breadth of 1 m., 
and contains tlirco small picturesque 
islands. The dist. extends from tho 
Toitii to tho Forth, and formerly was 
an independent stewartry. Tho earl, 
dom of Monteith is long extinct. 

Mentha, a name applied to a genus 
of labiate plants, otherwlso known 
as the mints ; also to tho volatile oil 
contained hr tho different species. 
Tile more important species are 
Mentha viridis, or spearmint, which 
" for culinary purposes, and 
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tianaeem). jtf. trifoliate, a bog plant 
with dainty, fringed, white flowers. 
Is a native ot Britain. 

Menzel, Adolph Friedrioh Erdmann 
Von (1S15-1HD5), a German painter 
and engraver, born at Breslau. Ho 
lost both iris parents belovo ho was 
eight, and had later to support his 
family. Having illustrated Goethe’s 
Kuustlers Erdcmvallen and other 
works with pen and ink drawings, 
he revived the art of wood-engraving, 
and made a name for himself by his 
illustrations of the Gesehichfe Fried- 
richs des Grossen, and of the actual 
works of the same Frederick (1843- 
1849). He owed Ills mastery of oils 
purely to ids own endeavours. ‘ The 
Forge,' ‘ The Bali Supper/ and 4 The 
Market Place at Verona ' are three 
of his best pictures. 

Menzel, Wolfgang (1798-1873), a 
German historian and man of letters, 
born at Waldenburg, Silesia. Ho 
Studied at Breslau, Jena, and Bonn, 
and after teaching in a school at 
Aaran (Switzerland), settled finally 
in Stuttgart. A keen controver- 
sialist, he wavered in his political 
views, but was always a staunch 
upholder of the Christian Church. 
The following selections from his 
works gives some idea of his mental 
alertness and versatility : Streckverse 
(1833), a volume of original and 
witty poems; Narcissus (1830), a 
dramatised fairy-tale ; histories of 
Germany (1829), Europe (1853-57). 
the world (1862-72), and of the 
German wars of 1866 and 1870 ; a 
f-iteralurblatt and the autobio- 
graphical Denkwiirdittkeiteh (1876). 

Menzies, a tn, in the gold-mining 
dlst. of Western Australia. It 
lies south of Lako Ballard, and 
is connected by rail with Malcolm, 
Albany, and Perth. Pop. 2500. 

Menziosia, a genus of hardy shrubs 
(order Ericacere), natives of North 
Americaand Japan, sometimes grown 
in rock gardens and moist borders. 
The blooms are more or less globose. 

Menzini, Benedetto (1646-1704), an 
Italian poet, was born at Florence, 
and entered the priesthood, becom- 
ing professor of eloquence at the 
nrchi-gymnasium of Rome. He 
enjoyed the patronage ot Christina, 
of Sweden, and was in some measure 
inspired by Francesco Red!. His 
original verse, which includes twelve 
pungent satires (1728), some medi- 
ocre odes, and a few dainty anacreon- 
tics, Is more readable to-day than 
his somewhat antiquated essay in 
criticism entitled Art of Paelry. 

Mephistopheies Is the evil spirit 
In the Faust legend, by whom Faust 
is persuaded to sign away bis soul. 
The Greek word tojftwrofbiAyr, mean- 
ing 'a hater of light’) is pro- 


bably a transcript of the name of a 
Chaldean or at least an Eastern god, 
who belonged to that dualistic system 
whereby good and light on the one 
hand were opposed to evil and dark- 
ness on the other. M. receives very 
different treatment at the hands of 
Mariowe and Goethe in their ver- 
sions of the Faust legend. Both, 
however, identify him with Lucifer, 
the fallen archangel, with the 
mediaeval devil, and also with the 
humorous kobaid of German folklore. 

Meppel, a tn. in Drente, Holland, 
17 in. by rail N. by E. of Zwolle. It 
communicates with the Zuyder Zee 
v id the Meppeler Diep. Pop. 11,000. 

Meppen, a tn. situated at the con- 
fluence of tho Haase and Eras, 42 m. 
N.W. of Osnnbriick, in’ Hanover, 
Prussia. Pop. 5122. 

Mequinez, see jMeicinez. 

Moran, a tn, and health resort, 
picturesquely situated at the base 
of the Kuchelbcrg, on tho Passer 
K., 16 m. N.\V. of Botzen, to tho 
Austrian Tyrol. Pop. 11,570. 

Mercadnnto, Saverio (1797-1870), 
an Italian composer, horn at Alta- 
raura, Italy. He was for some time 
musical director ot Novara Cathe- 
dral, and became principal of the 
conservatoire at Naples (1840). 
Of his many operas the earlier, such 
as ‘ L’Apotcosi d’Ercolo ’ (1819), 
‘Elisa e Claudio’ (1S21), ‘I Bri- 
ganti ’ (1836), and * La Vestale ’ 
(1842), are the more famous. 

Mercantile Law. There is no part of 
the English law which is specifically 
called JL L. except to text-books, 
although the phrase is occasionally to 
bo found in the title of a statute, e.g. 
the Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 
1856 (as to which see Limitations, 
Statutes of). The reason for this is 
that English At- L., built up largely 
upon the customs of merchants, in 
theory forms merely a part of the 
common law (q.v.), and that such 
codification as can be said to exist 
ha3 been comparatively recent and 
confined to special topics, e.g. the 
Bills of Exchange Act, Merchant 
Shipping Acts, Sale ot Goods Act, etc. 
For the sources of M. L.. its rise and 
development to England, see under 
Lex Mercatoria. Other snbjeeis 
bearing on M. L. are. Agency, Sale of 
GoodR, Partnership (q.v . ), Negotiable 
Instruments (q.v,), and Bill ot Ex- 
change, Lite Assurance, Fire, Marine, 
and Accident Insurance (see also 
In'subani — ' — ,v ’ 1,,wI other 

Carriers, ■ 

Guarani 
tile Mai 1 
Bankrupts, ., ; ., 

gage (q.v.). Pawn, and occasionally 
Joint Stock Companies (see under 
Company). 
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TONNAGE AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


The principal ports in the United Kingdom, as indicated by the number and 
net tonnage of vessels that arrived and departed with cargoes from and 
to foreign countries and British possessions in 1911, are in order of 
tonnage as hereunder : — 


Port 

Vessels 

Tons 

London ....... 

Liverpool (including Birkenhead) . 

Cardiff 

Nowcastlo, and N. and S. Shields . 
Southampton ...... 

Glasgow ....... 

Cork (including Queenstown) 

Hull 

Plymouth ....... 

Swansea ....... 

Newport ....... 

Blyth 

Dover ....... 

Middlesbrough ...... 

Sunderland ...... 

Leith 

Grimsby ....... 

Manchester (exclusive of Runcorn) 

Weymouth ...... 

Bristol ....... 

8,321 

3,S29 

5,926 

7,194 

2,826 

2,164 

596 

4,465 

1,203 

3,270 

1,701 

2,821 

2.552 

1.552 
1.S65 
2,116 
2,286 
1,063 
1,439 

721 

11,172, 29S 
10,445,254 
8,794,257 

S, 335,762 
5,343,948 
4,050,855 
3,653,384 
3,601,467 
3,56S,028 
2,419,294 
2.35S.S41 
2,123,501 
2,108,824 
1,965,358 
1,797,702 
1,593,962 
1,587, ISO 
1,50S,595 
1,349,882 
1,139,915 


VESSELS ON THE REGISTER 

Total number and register (net) tonnage of sailing and stoam vessels 
(registered under Part I. of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1S9 4) remaining 
on the registers at ports in the United Kingdom, the Islo of Man, 
Channel Islands, and other British possessions, on Dec. 31 of each of 
the years 1909, 1910, and 1911. 



1 United Kingdom (including Isle of Man and Channel Islands) 

1509 j 3910 

I9II 

Vessels 

Tons | Vessels : 

Tons i 

Vessels 

Tons 

Sailing Vessols 

Steam Vessels 

9,392 

11,797 

IBB 

1,112,911 

10,442,719 

8,830 
12 212 

980,997 

10,717,511 

Total 

|21,1S9 

11,5S5,S7S j21 ,0i ) 0 

11,555,603 '21,072 

11,608,50$ 
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VESSELS ON THE REGISTER — continued 


British Colonial and other Possessions , 



1909 

I9IO 

I9II 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam Vessels 

Total 

1 

12.236 

5,373 

873,395 

S88.740 

12,291 

5,547 

879,926 : 

926,399 

12,327 

5,755 

873,749 

961,241 

17,609 

1,762,135 ,17,838 

1,S0G,325 

1 

18,082 

1 

1,834,990 


I 

Total 

1909 

1910 

1911 

j Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Sailing Vessels 
Steam Vessels 

Total 

'21,628 
17,170 i 

2,174,455 ! 
11, 173.55S 

21,381 

17,547 

1,992,870 

11,369,118 

21,157 

17,997 







PORTS, IN ORDER OF REGISTER TONNAGE OF VESSELS 


The number and register (net) tonnage o£ sailing and steam vessels remaining 
on the registers at the principal ports of registry in the United Kingdom 
at the end of 1911 is as hereunder, in order of tonnage : — 


Port 

Vessels 

Tons 

Liverpool ....... 

1,371 

2,644,205 

London ....... 

1,S07 

2,089,795 

Glasgow 

1,469 

1,885,793 I 

Tyne Ports (Newcastle, N. and S. Shields) . 

700 

091,049 

Ilartlepool, E. and W. .... 

313 

551,071 

Cardiff ....... 

310 

448.132 

Sunderland ...... 

211 

300.095 

Belfast ....... 

157 

270,256 

Hull 

721 

230,011 

Greenock ....... 

136 

193,446 

Leith ....... 

212 

149, 2S2 

Southampton ...... 

203 

133,611 

Whitby 

* 

62 

116,777 































Total number and resistor (net) tonnage of vessels registered undi 
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Mercantile System, or Commercial j ever its effect on foreign commerce. 
System, the policy of estimating the : (2) Restraints upon the importation 
wealth of a country by the amount of of goods of almost all kinds from those 
gold and silver it contained, and in- particular countries with which the 
ferentially, of placing artificial re- balance of trade was supposed to be 
straints on commerce to prevent disadvantageous. Adam Smith's 
money (q.v. and currency) from going lengthy arguments against this re- 
mit of the country. It is mainly of straint may be summed up in his 
historical interest so far as England is position that the balance of produce 
concerned, though the 'agitation in and consumption may be constantly 
recent years of the Tariff Reform in favour of a nation though tlic 
Party threatens a partial reversion to balance of trade (an expression used 
what most English economists con- to denote tho supposed loss from 
elder a fundamental fallacy. Towards foreign trade through the amount of 
the end of the 18th century, when the gold and silver exported, as measured 
policy obtained in England, heavy by that part of the imports which had 
duties were put on the importation of to ho paid for in gold and silver) be 
French wines and silks, and other against it, by reason of tho fact that 
commodities, and generally importa- though its circulating coin may bo 
tion was discouraged, while every- fast going out of the country or re- 
thing was done by bounties and other- placed by paper money, ils mil wealth, 
wise to foster exports. Adam Smith the exchangeable value of the annual 
in his great classic gave the death- produce of its lands and labour, may 
blow to tho M. S., as it was officially all the while be increasing in much 
expounded in Mun's hook, England’s greater proportion than its debts. 
Treasure, in Foreign Trade, the title Exportation was encouraged (1) by 
of which at that time had become a drawbacks (see Customs Duties) in 
fundamental maxim in tho political favour of (a) home manufactures sub- 
economy of all commercial countries ject to duties on exportation, and (6) 
(see Book iv. of the lVcallhof Nal ions), foreign dutiable goods imported for 
He shows how deeply rooted was this immediate re-exportation; (2) by 
old fetich of English statesmen, by bounties to foster new or developing 
reference to the theory of its then manufactures, such os were supposed 
foremost philosopher, Locke, that tho to be especially meritorious. The nb- 
great. object of a nation's political surdity of these bounties was never 
economy ought to be tho multiplica- more convincingly expressed than by 
tion of the precious metals as ’ the Mill, who points out that wo induced 
most solid and substantial part of its ' foreigners to buy from us rather 
movable wealth.’ From Adam Smith thau from other countries, by a chenp- 
we learn that there were some six ness which wc artificially produced, 
principal means by which the M. S. by paying part of tho prico for them 
proposed to increase tho aggregate out of our own taxes. . . . No shop- 
amount of gold and silver in any keeper, I should think, over mado a 
country by turning tho balance of practice of bribing customers by sell- 
trade in its favour. Two were rc- mg goods to them at a permanent 
straints upon importation, and they loss, making it up to himself from 
were imposed cither by high duties other funds In his possession.’ (3) By 
or by absolute prohibition: (1) Re- commercial treaties (q.v.); (4) by the 
straints upon the importation of such establishment of colonies in distant 
foreign goods for home consumption countries from tho supposed ad- 
os could be produced at home, Irrc- vantngo of compelling them to buy 
spcctivc of the country of importa- English commodities in cxelinngo for 
tion. The result of such restraints was their own. The only exception to the 
to giveamonopolyto home producers, M. S. were those required by the 
and to raiso tho prices to llio con- system Itself. Tho materials ana 
Burners far beyond those of similar instruments of production were tho 
goods imported without restrictions subjects of a converse policy, designed 

from countries specially adapted by 1 ■ 1 1 ' " ” 

situation or otherwise to produce such " ’ ' 

goods cheaply. Tile notorious Nnviga- . " 1 

tion Act, primarily aimed against export more largely. Again, imporia- 
tho Dutch, was an especially gratui- tion was allowed or favoured when 
tous barrier to the economical supply confined to productions of countries 
of fish from a people who were not which were supposed to take from 
only tho principal fishers in Europe, Great Britain still more than it took 
but by reason of their proximity could from them, i.e. from those countries 
supply England at a low cost of trans- which were supposed to liavo im- 
portation. But even Adam Smith had balance of trade against them. in® 
to concede that tho Navigation Act fallacies of the system may bo nppre- 
was eminently favourable to tho do- elated by a consideration of the nicnn- 
velopmcnt of English shipping, what- tag and functions of money (see Cun- 
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rency and Monet), and from Smith's 
theorem that If all restrictive duties 
were discontinued the exports and 
Imports of any nation tend to an 
equality (see also Imports and Ex- 
ports ; Protection). 

Mercator, Gerhard (whose real name 
was Gerhard Kremer) (1512-91), a 
mathematician, horn in Rupelmcmde 
in E. Flanders, but was of German 
extraction. He was early fascinated 
by geography, and after enjoying the 
patronago of the emperor, Charles V., 
became in 1559 cosmographer to the 
Duke of Jiilicli and Cleves. He ori- 
ginated the device of projecting the 
meridians on maps as equidistant 
parallel lines, and latitudes as parallel 
straight lines at right angles to the 
meridians. See Map. 

Mercator, Nicholas (whoso real 
name was Ni ’ ' Tf " ' 

(1G10-S7), a Da 
It was he who 

metical means of determining the 
area of spaces between the hyperbola 
and its asymptote, and who availed 
himself of this discovery to draw up 
logarithmic tables. 

Mercato Saraceno, a tn. In Emilia, 
Italy, on the It. Savio, 20 m. W.S.W. 
of ltiminl. Pop. less than 8500. 

Merced: 1. Cap. of Merced co., 
California, U.S.A., 110 m. S.E. of San 
Francisco. Tourists who wish to see 
the Yosemite valley start from here. 
Pop. (1910) 3102. 2. A riv. of Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., a irib. of the San 
Joaquin R., having a length of 160 
in. It traverses the Yosemite valley, 
and has two falls, GOO and 350 ft. 
respectively. 

Mercedes : 1. A tn. of Argentine, 
01 m. by rail IV. of Buenos Ayres. It 
has steam mills, soap factories, etc. 
Pop. 10,000. 2. Cap. and health 

resort of the prov. of Soriano, 
Uruguay, on the Itio Negro, 20 m. 
E.S.E. of Fray Bentos. Pop. 9000. 

Mercenaries (Bat. mcrcenarius, from 
m erccs, gain) are soldiers who offer 
their services for money to the army 
of any country which is willing to 
employ them. Greece found it 
vwcess.my tv> use IS. (heliosis) in the 
5th century B.C., though for a long 
time the citizen hoplites remained 
the flower of the army. The famous 
Ton Thousand was composed of M., 
whom captains of reputation had 
collected at the bidding of tho younger 
Cyrus. In Norman times M. were 
employed by tho king, and tho bulk 
of a medlajval army often consisted 
of professional soldiers who were 
paid by a scutage tax levied on the 
peasantry. In addition to tho mer- 
cenary cavalry, Brabanfjon pikemen 
and Italian crossbowmen were em- 
ployed as M. The Swiss, by such 
victories as those of Granson, Morat, 


Nancy, etc., showed themselves tho 
finest soldiers in Europe, and devoted 
themselves for a long time . to pro- 
fessional soldiering, particularly in 
the employ of France. The Lands- 
knechts, who fought generally in im- 
perial armies, were a fine typo of M„ 
and contributed more to the modern 
army in customs, cto., than even the 
Swiss. Throughout the 18th century 
Hessian regiments were employed for 
temporary purposes by the British 
government (e.p. tho King’s German 
Legion was enrolled In 1794), and 
Germans, Swiss, and Italians were 
onroiled during the Crimea. Now, in 
the British army, not more than one 
in fifty may be of another nationality 
save in tho ease of Indian regiments. 
Tho employment of mercenary sol- 
diers led to such things as the ‘ right 
of sack,’ etc., and also to such de- 
velopments as the condottieri (q.v.), 
and the present state of public 
opinion concerning war would pre- 
clude any such system. See Army, 
Foreign Legion, and the different 
countries named, etc. 

Merchandise Marks. Tho offences 
relating to trade marks specified in 
the Merchandise Marks Act, 1SS7, 
bear a close resemblance to forgery. 
Counterfeiting trade marks and 
applying faLse • trade descriptions ’ 
are the principal offences doalt with. 
The Act makes it a criminal offence, 
punishable either on indictment with 
imprisonment up to two years with 
or without hard labour, or a flue, or, 
summarily, with imprisonment up to 
four months or a fine not exceeding 
£20 (six months and £50 respectively 
in tile case of a subsequent convic- 
tion), inter alia: (1) To forgo a trade 
mark, (2) falsely to apply to goods 
any mark so nearly resembling a 
trade mark os to he calculated to 
deceive, (3) to make a die for the 
purpose of forging a trade mark, and 
(4 ) to apply a false trade description 
to goods. A trade description means 


ts.ctu.se os production.-, (ill.) the 
material of which goods are composed: 
or (iv.) any patent, privilege, or copy- 
right. The accused will escape con- 
viction only if lie can prove that he 
acted without intent to defraud. It 
is also an offence under tho Act to 
have in one’s possession for sale any 
manufactured goods to which any 
forged trade mark or false trado 
description is applied, unless tho 
possessor oan satisfy the court that 
he took all reasonable precautions, 
had no reason to suspect the genuine- 
ness of the mark or description, and 
that he afforded the prosecutor all tho 
Information in his power as to tho 
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source whence ho obtained the goods 
in question. In ail cases, the offend- 
ing goods must he forfeited. No 
prosecution under the Act is allowed 
after three years from the com- 
mission of the offence or after one 
year from its discovery. 

Merchant Adventurers’ Company 
was founded in 129G by the Duke of 
lirabant. In England it did not begin 
its activities until the reign of Edward 
III., and it was not incorporated till 
1553. Sebastian Cabot (I47G-I557) 
was governor, and it was under bis 
auspices that Chancellor reached 
Moscow t'id the White Sea and thus 
opened up a trade route between 
this country and Russia. But the 
company traded chiefly with the 
Netherlands, and under James I. its 
yearly commerce with the Dutch and 
Gormans amounted to £1,000,000. 
The Merchant Adventurers became 
known as the Hamburg Company, 
when Hamburg became their chiel 
port of traffic. 

Merchant Shipping. The law on 
M. S. is mainly to be found in the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, 1894 and 
1900, the first of which is practically 
exhaustive of the subject (except in 
so far as mere customary law is con- 
cerned). None but British subjects 
can own any share in a British ship, 
and all but the smallest fishing or 
coastwise trading vessels must be 
registered under the Act or they will 

' ' ■ There is 

on alien 
ny other 

class of property, for oven land in the 
British Isles may be owned to any 
extent by foreigners. The main pro- 
visions of tho Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, as amended or supple- 
mented by the Act of 1900 and other 
Acts, arc as follows : 

Pari I. Renislrjl ■ — No slup will bo 
a 1 British ship ’ unless owned by 
(a) . Natural-born British subjects, 
(ft) naturalised British subjects, (c) 
corporate bodies subject to British 
law and having their principal place 
of business in the Britisli dominions. 
Persons who arc : (1 ) Both natural- 
born Britisli subjects and citizens of 
a foreign state, or (2) naturalised 
Britisli subjects will not be qualified 
to own a Britisli ship until they take 
the Oath of Allegiance to tho king of 
Great Britain, and, further, unless 
during ownership they cither resido 
in the dominions or are partners of 
a firm carrying on business in the 
dominions. All British sliips, except 
river or coastwise ships not exceeding 
15 tons burden, and certain smaller 
Canadian fishing boats, must bo 
registered at some port in tlio British 
dominions. Before registry, a ship’s 
tonnage and bnild, together with 
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such other particulars descriptive of 
her identity as may' he required bv 
the Board of Trade, must be certified 
by a surveyor ; and her name (which 
can never be changed without the 
previous written consent of tho 
Board of Trade), the name of her 
port of registry, her official number, 
and a scale of feet denoting her 
draught must he conspicuously 
marked on the parts indicated by the 
Act. A written declaration of owner- 
ship, with a full statement of his 
qualifications for ownership, must, he 
made and signed by the applicant 
before he will be entitled to lie re- 
gistered as owner. On completion 
of the formalities of registry, the 
registrar of the particular port at 
which the ship is registered will 
grant a certificate of registry. This 
certificate may be used only for tho 
lawful navigation of the ship, and 
cannot be taken by any person in the 
exercise of any lien, mortgage, charge, 
or other right or interest over the 
ship, but the master (q.v.) or any other 
person entitled to the control ot the 
document for the purpose of naviga- 
tion must, on pain of a heavy fine, 
deliver it to any registrar, officer o[ 
customs, or other person officially 
ent itled to cal] for its production. The 
mode of transfer of a registered ship 
or shore therein, when disposed of to 
a person qualified to own a British 
ship, must he by ' bill of sale ’ in a 
prescribed form, containing such n 
description as will bo sufficient to 
identify tlie ship to the satisfaction 
of the registrar, and when duly 
executed, the bill must be produced 
to the registrar for endorsement of 
his record of it in Ids register book. 
Transmission of oivnersiiip on death, 
marriage, or bankruptcy must always 
be authenticated in tho mannor pro- 

’ ’ ‘ ■ -- - n- 

it 

3 - 

cceds, after deduction of expenses, 
to bo paid to the person entitled on 
transmission. A valid transfer may 
be made to a person not qualified to 
bo a Britisli owner, but the ship then 
at once loses her Britisli character, 
and her certificate of registry must 
be given up, and if she bo kept on 
tho register subsequent, to such 
transfer she will be subject to for- 
feiture. Tho following are registrars 
for the purpose of tho Act of 1891 : 
At any port In the United Kingdom 
or Islo of Man, tho chief officer of 
customs ; in Guernsey and Jersey, the 
chief officers of customs nnd the 
governor; in Malta and Gibraltar, the 
governor; at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, the port officer ; at any 
other port in any Britisli possession, 
the chief officer of customs, or it 
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none, the governor or his deputy ad 
hoc . A British ship is bound to carry 
certain papers, and those generally 
carried are : (1) The certificate of 
registry, (2) the agreement with the 
seamen (sec below), (3) the charter- 
parties and the bills of lading (if a 
merchantman), (4) the bill of health, 
(5) invoices containing particulars of 
cargo, (6) official log (see below). 
These papers must be shown to any 
naval commissioned officer, officer 
of the Board of Trade, chief officer of 
customs, mercantile marine office 
superintendent, British consular 
officer, or registrar-general of seamen 
who may require to see them (Steven’s 
Mercantile Law). It is a felony to 
forge, or in any way to assist in 
the forgery or fraudulent alteration 
of a register book, sliip -builder’s or 
surveyor’s certificate, or certificate 
of registry, declaration, bill of sale. 
Instrument of mortgage, or certificate 
of sale or mortgage, and a false de- 
claration is a misdemeanour wliich 
renders the offender liable not only to 
imprisonment but to the forfeiture of 
his share in the ship. There are also 
other provisions in this part of the 
Act and that of 1906 to safeguard the 
national character of British shipping 
and to protect the British flag against 
imposition. The assumption of the 
British flag on board a ship owned 
wholly or in part by disqualified 
persons (save to avoid capture by 
an enemy) Involves forfeiture 
Act of 1906 also provides p< 
for not hoisting the proper n 
colours when signalled by a g 
ment ship on entering a foreig 
or (if upwards of 50 tons burden) on 
entering or leaving any British port. 

Part II. Masters and seamen . — This 
part of the Act regulates the grant of 
certificates of competency to masters, 
engineers, and other officers of ships, 
enables poor law guardians to appren- 
tice, with their consent, pauper boys 
of twelve years of age who are of 
sufficient health and strength to the 
sea service, and deals fully with the 
engagement, discharge, wages, pro- 
perty, health, protection, and disci- 
pline of seamen. No one may engage 
or supply a seaman or apprentice 
without a licence to do so from the 
Board of Trade. The master of every 
ship (except in the case of ships of 
less than 80 tons burden) must enter 
into and sign an agreement with the 
crew containing these particulars : 
(a) The nature and, as far as practi- 
cable, the duration of the intended 
voyage or engagement and the parts 
of the world, if any, to which the 
engagement or voyage is not to 
extend ; (6) the number and descrip- 
tion of the crew, specifying how 
many are engaged as sailors ; (c) the 


time at which each seaman is to ho 
on board or begin' work ; (d) the 
capacity in which each seaman is to 
serve ; (c) the amount of wages ; 
(/) scale of provisions; and (< 7 ) regula- 
tions as to conduct on board, includ- 
ing fines or other lawful punishment 
for misconduct. There are special 
provisions as to signing in the presence 
of a superintendent in the case of 
agreements with crews of foreign- 
going ships. Running agreements, 
i.e. those extending over two or more 
voyages, may not go beyond the next 
following June 30 or Dee. 31, or the 
first arrival of the ship at her destina- 
tion in the United Kingdom after 
that date, or the discharge of cargo 
upon that arrival. The master must, 
at the beginning of every voyage, 
post up a legible copy of the agree- 
ment with the crew in some accessible 
part of the ship. Agreements with 
lascars or any natives of India are 
also subject to special provisions 
mainly designed to ensure their return 
to India. Generally speaking, a sea- 
man must have served four years 
before the mast to be entitled to the 
rating of A.B. Before paying off or 
discharging a seaman, the master 
must deliver either to the seaman or 
a superintendent a true account of 
the wages due. Stipulations by a sea- 
man at the beginning of a voyage for 
the allotment of any part of his wages 
dining his absence are for the most 


man has a right to his wages what- 
ever may happen to the ship, and an 
Inalienable right of lien over the ship 
for their payment, but wages will not 
accrue during his refusal to work, im- 
prisonment, or illness by his own de- 
fault. Wages due up to the amount 
of £50 may he sued for summarily 
before any magistrate whose court 
is at, or near, the place where the 
service has terminated. There are 
also stringent provisions relative to 
the mode of dealing with the effects of 
seamen who may die on board ship. 
Severe fines may be inflicted on 
masters inexcusably leaving foreign 
seamen in distress in the United 
Kingdom. The Act of 1906 provides 
for the mode of dealing with wages 
and effects of seamen left behind out 
of the British Islands, and for the 
repatriation of distressed seamen, 
and seamen left on land abroad with- 
out their consent or through dis- 
charge consequent on change of 
ownership of the ship at a foreign 
port. Shipowners are bonnd to supply 
medicines, medical stores, and anti- 
scorbutics (against scurvy) for uso 
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on board the ship. Such medicines, an adequate medical staff on cmi- 
etc., and the provisions and water grant ships; the prohibition of tho 
for the crews of certain ships (mainly carriage of explosives or other dangcr- 
tliose going through the Suez Canal or ous goods, and the conditions under 
round the capes of Good Hope or which cattle may be carried on cml- 
Hom) are subject to inspection by grant ships ; the delivery by tho 
qualified medical inspectors of ships, master to the customs o nicer at the 
The Act of 1906 requires the master port of clearance of a duly signed 
to furnish every member of the crew duplicate of the list of passengers, 
with provisions in accordance with both cabin and steerage ; tho forfei- 
the scale laid down in the first tnre or release of a ship on payment 
schedule to tho Act. Masters are of extremely heavy penalties for pro- 
required to keep official log books ceeding to sea without the master 
which may be kept distinct from or having obtained a certificate for 
united with the ordinary ship’s log ; clearance ; forwarding passengers 
but in any case the official log must from wrecked or damaged ships; and 
contain certain specified entries, licences for emigrant runners (or 
mainly relating to illnesses, deaths, passage brokers’ agents), together 
wages, and statements of tho con- with the conditions under wliioh such 
duet of the members of the crew, persons may carry on their business. 
This part of the Act also authorises Pari IV. This part deals with fish- 
the formation of local marine hoards ing boats and trawlers, 
under the superintendence of the Part V. Safety. — This part of the 
Board of Trade, for carrying into Act empowers the Board of Trade 
effect such of tho provisions of the (strictly the crown by order in council 
Act ns relate to their powers and (q.v.) on the advico of the Board of 
duties. Every local marine board ! Trade) to make regulations for the 
must send to tho Board of Trade such prevention of collisions at sen. Thcso 
reports and returns ns may be re- regulations contain stringent pro- 
qnired by the Board. The seventh visions as to lights, fog signals, and 
schedule to the Act provides that a steering and sailing rules. Tho Board 
local marino board shall consist of : of Trade is also empowered to make 
(a) Tho mayor or provost, and the rules as to tho life-saving appliances 
stipendiary magistrate of the parti- 1 to he carried on board 6l\ip. There are 
cular district; (6) four members 'also important provisions ns to record- 
appointed by tha Board at Trade " ' ’ ' ’ ’ ■ ’ ‘ ~ ‘ ~atcr, and the 

from residents or business men at the ' • ’ 1 A short Act 

port or within 7 miles thereof ; and! , . Mr. S. Film- 

ic) six members olected by tho owners 1 soil, M.P., requiring tho position of 
of foreign-going and home trade ! the deck to bo shown on the side of a 
passenger ships registered at the ' ship, and every foreign -going British 
particular port, I ship to Indicate by a circular disc 

Part III. Passenger and emigrant | marked * ’ ' 

ships. — Tho expression ‘ emigrant mnxlmui • ■ 
ship ’ includes only ships carrying (a) l was to 
more than fifty stcerc - - 1 

or (6) In tho case of - ■ .no enforcement ul u 

more than one statute " • • ■ . (i.e. space between 

of twelve years or mor . : ’ ■ • * ■ ’ ’ ■ nd upper side of the 

the ship’s tonnage, or (c) in tho case deck) ns a universal rulo, and the 
of steamships, one statuto adult to statute law on the subject since 1875 
20 tons. The Act of 1900 makes some in tho main embodies an empirical 
important amendments to this part solution of tho difficulty by tho volun- 
of the Act of 1891. A ship may not tary acceptance offrccboordsnsslimcu 
carry passengers, whether cabin or by the committee of Lloyd’s Register. 
steerage, on more than one deck be- The Merchant Shipping Act of 1651 
low the water-line, under a penalty incorporates the provisions of Plitn; 
not exceeding £500. Tho Act of 1S94 soli’s Act, and tho Load Lino Act of 
prohibits shipowners and masters of; 1890, and lays down Important pro- 
passenger steamers, underpain of fine, visions as to tho time of marking the 
from carrying passengers in excess of load-lino In tho case or different classes 
tho number allowed by tho passenger of vessels. Sir. Lloyd George’s Mer- 
steamer’s certificate. There are also chant Shipping Act of 1000 applies 
copious provisions relating to the (the British lond-Iino provisions to 

general equipment of passenger ! forcif ■ ~ -•"/ 

steamers with compasses, hose, and port:- 

safety appliances ; tho maintenance out " ■ ■ . 1 

of order on passenger steamers; the , crow .■ ' ■ 1 ■ " 

survey of emigrant ships before pro- ■ those . ■ ; 

ceeding outwards; the supply of pro- 1 forelt- ■ . . ." ; ■■ ■ . ■ 

visions and water, and the carrying of 1 that country so desire). But the AC. 
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of 1906 allows tho Board of Trade to owners and Others) Act, 1900, and the 
make exceptions in the case of steam- Merchant Shipping Act of 1906, limits 
ships that are not carrying cargo, and the liability of a shipowner, British or 
by minutes of April 24 and May 30, foreign, for loss of life or personal 
1907, the Board excepted these injury, or for loss or damage to goods, 
classes of coasting steamers : tugs by reason of the Improper navigation 
and salvage steamers, steamers snr- of his ship, or through any other caoso 
veying harbours and approaches not due to his actual fault or privitv 
thereto, hopper barges and dredgers, (whether in respect of persons and 
pilot vessels and passenger steamers goods carried on his 6hip or on another 
holding passenger certificates plying ship with which his ship may have 
in smooth or partially smooth water collided), to an aggregate amount not 
limits, or in excursion limits. By tho exceeding £15 per ton of the ship’s 
Act of 1906 the conditions under tonnage for loss of life or personal 
which heavy timber goods may be injury, and £S per ton for loss or 
carried ns deck cargo are : (a) That damage to vessel’s goods and mer- 
they be only carried fn covered spaces chandise. 

and in such classes of ships as may be Part IX. deals with the powers 
approved by the Board of Trade for and duties of receivers of wreck, tho 
the purpose; (6) that they be loaded right of the crown (g.v.) to un- 
fit accordance with regulations made claimed wreck, and the removal of 
by the Board with respect to the load- wrecks by harbour authorities; regu- 
ing thereof. There are also analogous lntes the trade of a marine store 
provisions as to loading ’ light wood dealer; and regulates the procedure 
goods ’ on dock. Specified precau- in salvage, providing for the mode 
tions must also be taken to prevent of its apportionment among different 
grain cargo from shifting. Sending claimants. 

r unseaworthy ’ ships to sea renders Part X. deals with the powers of 
the master, and any person party the Board of Trade as to pilotage 
thereto, liable to a prosecution, the districts and authorities ; enables 
only defence to which is that such pilotage authorities to make by- 
unscaworthy state was in the clrcum- laws to exempt masters and anv class 
stances reasonable and justifiable, of ship from being compelled to 
Unsafe ships, i.e. ships which by employ qualified pilots (compulsory 
reason of the defective condition of pilotage): regulates tho licensing of 
tho hull, equipments, or machinery, pilots and the recovery of pilotage 
or by reason of overloading or im- dues ; empowers pilotage autho- 
proper loading are unfit to go to sea rities to grant to masters certificates 
without serious danger to life, may be of competency to act as pilots; 
detained by Board of Trade officials empowers tho Board of Trado to 
tor survey, and, it necessary, will not grant similar certificates to masters 
be released until mado seaworthy, and mates so as to exempt them from 
Costs incidental to survey and deten- the obligation to carry compulsory 
tion are recoverable from the owners pilots in any homo trade passenger 
as salvage. ships belonging to tho same owner. 

Part YI. relates to Inquiries and Part XI. regulates the powers of 
Investigations as to shipping casual- lighthouse authorities throughout tho 
ties, and the constitution of courts of British dominions, 
survey and naval courts on the high Part XII. specifics the sources and 
seas and abroad. application of the Mercantile Marine 

Part VII. empowers a shipowner Fund, 
to land and warehouse cargo where Part XIII. regulates legal pro- 
the consignee fails to take delivery, ceedings under the Act. 
and, by giving notice to the whar- Part XIV. relates to a variety of 
fingors, to retain control in the excr- miscellaneous subjects, inter alia the 
cise of his lien for freight (sec Lies), appointment of surveyors by the 
If the lien is not discharged by pro- Board of Trade; the powers of the 
duction to the wharfinger of a receipt Board for enforcing compliance with 
for the amount of the shipowner’s the Act; and the appointment of 
freight and charges, and by payment Inspectors to report on accidents, 
on deposit by the owner of the goods Merchants, Statutes of, see Acton 
of the amount claimed, the wharfln- Burnell, Statute op. 
ger may sell at the end of ninety days Merohant Taylors’ School is a 
and apply the proceeds to tho pay- public day-school for boys in London, 
ment of customs and excise duties. It was founded in 1561 by Sir Thomas 
expenses of sale, warehouse charges, White and by the company of Mer- 
freight and other shipowner’s charges chant Taylors of whom the govern- 
(in that order), the balance (if any) to ing body is still composed. The old 
bo paid to tho owner of tho goods. school buildings were destroyed by 
Part VIII. as amended by the tho great fire (1666) and were recon- 
Mcrohant Shipping (Liability of Ship- structed In 1667 ; the present house 
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was erected In 1873-7,4 on the site o f 
Charterhouse. 

Morohtem, a tn. in the prov. of 
Brabant, Belgium, 8 m. S.E. of 
Dendermonde. Pop. about 5500. 

Merchweiler, a tn. in the Rhenish 
prov. of Prussia, 33 m. 8.S.B. of 
Trfeves. Pop. 5317. 

Mercia, a central kingdom of 
England in the days of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The name refers to the 
march or borderland beyond which 
dwelt tho hostile Welshmen. In the 
days of its prosperity it extended 
from the Humber to the Thames, 
omitting, of course, the Danish East 
Anglia. There were independent 
sovereigns of M. at least from 615 to 
874, when the Danes overran the east- 
ern portion. The greatest kings were 
Penda (62G-G55) and Offa (755-794). 

MerciG, Marius Jean Antonin (6.1S45), 
a French sculptor and painter, 
bom at Toulouse. Ho became 
famous when ho exhibited his patri- 
otic work in bronze entitled ‘ Gloria 
Yietis.’ He also executed in marble 
a beautiful statue for the tomb of 
Mme. Charles Ferry, ‘ William Tell ’ 
(in Lausanne), " Thiers ’ (in St. Ger- 
inain-en-Laye), and a group called 
‘ Justice ’ (in the H6tel de Ville, Paris). 

Mercier, Louis Sebastian (1740- 
1814), a French man of letters; ex- 
posed with trenchant satiro tho cor- 
ruption of tho metropolis in his 
Tableau de Paris (1781-S8), wroto 
upwards of fifty- plays, and directed 
his raillery with equal force against 
the dramatists of the classical school, 
the philosophers, and the scientists. 

Mercure do Franco, established In 
1672 as the Mercure Gaianl, In 1714 
It was renamed the M. de F. It was 
a most enterprising paper, and besides 


best contemporary French poets of 
the Symbolist school. It ceased 
publication in 1799, was revived a 
few years later, but finally dis- 
appeared in 1825. 

Mcrcurius, or Mercury, was tho 
Roman god of commerce, his naino 
being derived from mer.r, mer- 
chandise. A temple near the circus 
Maximus was dedicated to him, and 
his festival was celebrated ou May 
15 by tho viercuriules, who wore 
members of a college regulating the 
corn trade. Mercury was identified 
with the Greek Ilermcs ns early as 
495 n.o. 

Mercury, tho plnnet nearest the 
sun, is tho smallest of the major 
planets, having n diameter of nbout 
8000 miles, i.e. Jtli that of the earth. 
It is three times the bulk of the 
moon ; its mean distunce from tho 
6un is 3G, 000,000 m. (or -4 of the 


earth’s mean distance) ; and it 
takes 87'969 days to revolve roundtke 
sun. Owing to lack of distinct sur- 
face marking it has never been 
definitely settled how’ long M. takes 
to rotato on its axis. For long it 
was thought that it did this in about 
24 hours, but the opinion of Schia- 
parelli, backed by Lowell, is that M. 
rotates so slowly that the same face 
is always presented to the sun. The 
orbit of M. is of considerable eccen- 
tricity, so much so that it receives 
less than half the amount of heat 
from the sun during its aphelion 
passage than it does at perihelion, 
the mean of heat and light being 
seven times more than that received 
by the earth. Tho orbit is al.-o 
inclined to the plane of tho ecliptic 
7°, and at the maximum distance it 
is 28° from the sun. This menus 
that tho planet is only yjslblo for 
about two hours before or after 
sunset. Tho apparent diameter of 
M. is from 5 in. to 13 in., and it shines 
with a greater brilliancy than tho 
star Arcturus, but because of its 
closeness to the sun it Is rarely seen. 
M. has been known from tho most 
ancient times, but it was naturally 
not till tho invention of tho tele- 
scope that its transit across the 
sun’s face was first observed by 
Gassendi on November 7, 1631. 
These transits occur at intervals of 
seven, thirteen, or forty-six years. ' 

Mercury, or Quioksilver (Hg, 200), 
Is one of the noble metals which Is 
fluid at ordinary temperatures. It 
occurs in on uncoinbiucd state ns 
small globules, but its chief ore Is 
cinnabar, HgS. Tho metal is ob- 
tained from tho oro by roasting It, 
tho sulphur becomes oxidised to 
dioxide, and the mercury 
a free state. During this 
i tho mercury become- 
vaporised. Tho vapour Is passed 
through a scries of cooling clinmbcrs 
whero the vapour is condensed. The 
mines occur in a very few places, 
chief amongst them may bo men- 
tioned Aimadan (Spain) and Cali- 
fornia. T' omr 

remarkab 1 ", at 

ordinary ■ te*'t 

silvery liquid. At -3»'& it ussumes 
a solid form, which is crystalline, 
ductile, mnlleublo, and very soft. It 
boils at 357°, giving oil a colourless 
vapour. Owing to this largo range 
of teinperaturo between tho limits of 
which it assumes tho liquid state, 
M. is commonly used in thermo- 
meters. It is a fairly good conductor 
of heat and electricity. It dissolves 
certain metals to form wlmt are 
known as amalgams. Thcso amal- 
gams aro used for several practical 
purposes, zinc amnlgam is used to 
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cover the zinc plates of- batteries 
owing to the fact that it is very slowly 
acted upon by dilute sulphuric acid. 
Tin amalgam is used for the con- 
struction of mirrors, whereas gold 
amalgam is used by dentists for 
filling teeth. M. forms two indepen- 
dent series of salts — the mercurous 
and mercuric. Mercuric oxide, a red- 
dish crystalline powder, is obtained 
by heating mercury in contact with 
the air. This oxide is decomposed at 
a higher temperature into its con- 
stituent elements. 

The mercuric series of salts are 
obtained from this oxide by dis- 
solving it in the various acids. Chief 
among these salts is mercuric chloride 
(corrosive sublimate) prepared by 
heating together a mixture of mer- 
curic sulphate and common salt. It 
is a violent poison, the best antidote 
being the white of an egg. It is 
largely used as an antiseptic. Mer- 
curic sulphide is obtained by rubbing 
vigorously together M. and sulphur. 
When this has been sublimed it 
assumes a red crystalline form known 
commercially as the pigment ver- 
milion. Calomel , or mercurous 
chloride, is the most important of 
the mercurous salts. It is generally 
prepared by heating a mixture of 
mercuric chloride and M. The 
mercurous chloride sublimes as a 
white fibrous cake. It is insoluble 
in water, and Is tasteless. M. is 
used largely in medicine, but rarely 
in the uncombincd state. It is 
generally used in the form of 
chlorides or iodides. Mercury com- 
pounds, especially if they are soluble, 
are very poisonous, and even as 
medicinal preparations should not 
he persisted in for long periods. 

Mercury, Dog’s (Mcrcurialis peren- 
nis ), a poisonous weed with a creep- 
ing rhizome and an erect unbranched 
stem bearing rough, hairy leaves and 
small dioecious flowers, the male in 
racemes and the female in spikes. 

Mercy, Sisters of, see Sisterhoods. 

Mer de Glaoe, a glacier 16 sq. m. 
in area, on the northern face of 
Mont Blanc near Chamonix, in the 
Alps, Switzerland. 

Meredith, George (1828-1909), a 
novelist and poet, was descended 
from a family that had been for 
several generations tailors at Ports- 
mouth. M. was educated in his 
native town, and afterwards at the 
Moravian School at Neuwied, near 
Coblenz. In 1844 he came to London, 
and was articled to a solicitor, but 
he soon drifted into authorship, and 
wrote poems which appeared in 
Household Words and Chambers's 
Journal. He married Mrs. Nicolls, 
the widowed daughter of Thomas 
Love Peacock, in 1849, and two years 
IX 


later published his first volume ' of 
Poems, with a dedication to his 
father-in-law. His first prose work. 
The Shaving of Shag vat, appeared in 
1855, but neither that nor Farina 
(1857) attracted much attention at 
the time. The Ordeal of Richard 
Fever el (1859) was acclaimed by 
several critics, hut it was not a 
financial success, and M. perforce 
had to turn to journalism for a living. 
Evan Harrington (1SG0) was more 
remunerative, and it is certainly one 
of the most amusing of his novels. 
Sandra Bclloni (1863) and the sequel 
Vittorio (1866) did nothing to secure 
him public recognition ; but Rhoda 
Fleming (1865) was more widely 
read, though it is a painful, if a 
beautiful, story* The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond (1871), which had 
been serialised in the Comhill Maga- 
zine, improved his position, and this, 
with The Egoist (1879) and Diana of 
the Crossways (1885), are among his 
best books. Ho wrote many poems, 
and collected them at various times 
under the* titles of Modern Love , 
Poems and Lyrics of (he Joy of Earth 
(1883), Ballads and Poems of Tragic 
Life (1887), A Reading of Earth 
(1888), etc. Though generally recog- 
nised as the greatest novelist of lus 
day, M. was never widely read. He 
was the novelist of the man of letters 
rather than of the general public. He 
has beon well, if unkindly, summed 
up by Oscar Wilde : ‘His style is 
chaos illumined by flashes of light- 
ning. As a writer he has mastered 
everything hut language.* The 
obscurity of his 6tyle used at one 
time to be hailed by the * intel- 
lectuals * as his great merit, hut it 
is now generally accepted that he 


clearly, he had wit in abundance, 
and a .power of understanding and 
describing women that is at once the 
joy and despair of his brother- 
novelists. His poetry was full of 
true appreciation of nature, and he 
could write poetry not only in verse 
but also in prose, as in * Diversions 
on a Penny Whistle ’ iu Richard 
Feverel. Like all great -writers, he 
had full confidence in his powers, 
and attained easily to heights that 
few of his contemporaries would have 
dared to scale. As Stevenson happily 
put it, to provide the author of The 
Egoist , God has first to create a 
gentleman and then give him genius. 
M.*s Letters , edited by his son, were 
published in 1912, and there is in 
preparation a Biography by Prof. 
Seccombe, who wrote the article on 
M. in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

G 2 
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Meredith, Owon, see Lttton, Ed- 
ward Robert Bulwer. 

Merendera, a genus of hardy hulbs 
allied to the genus Colcfticum Ig.v.). 

Merewether, a vil. forming a sub- 
urb of Newcastle In Northumberland 
co., New South Wales. Pop. 4500. 

Merganser (Mergus), a genus of 
sea ducks characterised by a very 
long slender beak. Mergus mer- 
ganser, sometimes called the Goos- 
ander or Jacksaw, is a handsome 
British bird. The male’s plumage 
is variegated with black, greenish- 
black, pink and white. The red- 
breasted M. (M. senator ) breeds in 
the north of Britain ; the drake has 
a crested glossy green head, white 
neck, red breast, and black upper 
surface with white margins. iljf. 
australis is a rare species found only 
in the Auckland Islands. 

Mergui, a dist. and seaport of 
Lower Burma. Forests of teak, etc., 
cover almost all the 9789 sq. m. of 
the dist. which lies in the Tenasserim 
div. The town is now a pearling 
station, and exports rice, timber, 
rattans, dried fish, etc. Pop. 15,000. 

Mergui Arehipelago.a group of hilly 
Islands off the Tenasserim coast in 
the Bayof Bengal. Tho native Selungs 
barter caoutchouc, edible birds' nests, 
and bSehe-de-mcr for rice and spirits. 

Morheim, a tn. in the Rhenish prov. 
of Prussia, 4 m. E.N.E. of Cologne. 
Pop. 23,631. 

Morian, Matthew (1621-87), a por- 
trait painter ; did not renounce his 
own profession when, in 1650, he in- 
herited his father’s book and print 
business. He painted an equestrian 
picture of the Emperor Leopold I. 

>- Merida: 1. (ancient Augusta Line- 
rita, tho cap. of Lusitania) A tn. 
32 ni. E. of Badajoz, on theGuadlana, 
in Badajoz, Spain, with numerous 
Roman remains. Pop. 10,000. 2. A 
university city, 336 m. S.W. by W. of 
Caracas, and the cap. of Los Andes, 
Venezuela. Pop. 12,000. 3. The cap. 
of Yucatan, Mexico, 23 in. S. of its 
port. Progreso, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Tho chief exports are henequ6n (sisal 
fibre), sugar, rum, cigars, and hides. 
Founded by the Spaniards in 1542, it 
has a cathedral and a university. 
Pop. 02,000. 

Meriden, a tn., manufacturing 
plated ware and cutlery, etc., 18 m. 
N.N.E. of New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 27,265. 

Moridian (frorn Let. mcridics, noon) ( 


and S. poles. Each terrestrial has a 
corresponding celestial M., which 
passes through tho N. and S. celestial 
poles, and also through the zenith 


Merim^e 

and nadir of any place on that terres- 
trial M. When tho sun passes tho M. 
of Greenwich, it is not only noon at 
Greenwich, hut also at all places 
situated on the same half of that M. 

Meridian, co. seat of Lauderdale 
co., Mississippi, U.S.A.,- 89 m. from 
Jackson. It is an important cotton- 
trade and industrial centre. Pop. 
(1910) 23,285. 

MSrignao, a suburb 3 m. W. ol 
Bordeaux, in Gironde, France. 

M6rim6e, Prosper (1803 -70), a 
French man of letters, born at Paris, 
was the son of an artist. He was ap- 
pointed inspector-general of his- 
torical monuments, and in 1S53 a 
senator under the empire. His char- 
acter is a fascination to tho student 
of biography. A casual acquaintance 



would have found it hard to believe 
that his outward oynicism was only a 
mask for that warmth of feeling and 
capacity for del ■ i 1 I u 
ment, which p: 

Ills intimato a: . ■ ■ ■ . ' ’ ■ 

une Inconmie 

over, have commented on ids curi- 
ous rcscmblanco to the Florentine 
scholars of tho Renaissanco : his love 
of dwelling on the tragic, grim, and 
oery elements in life is emphasised in 
his powerful short stories, La Venus 
d’llle, and Lotts , and In his vivid 
romance. La Jacquerie; and his fund 
of Rabelaisian humour is conspicuous 
In his letters to Panizzi. He recalled 
tho norentincs in tho diversity of Ills 
interests, a diversity which enabled 
him to write so valuable an nrchteo- 
logical essay ns Description dcs 
jjcinturcs de Saint Savin , such his* 
tories as the Chroniquc de Charles J.v* 
(1829) and the U isloire de Don Vldn 
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I. (lS-18), a literary ' supercherie ’ like 
la Qusla (1827), and ‘ nouvelles ’ like 
the Corsican tale Ooloniba (1840). 

Merino, see Sheep. 

Merionethshire, a maritime co. of 
N. Wales, hounded on the W. by 
Cardigan Bay. The co. is mountain- 
ous, the chief peaks being Arran 
Mawddwy (2972 ft.), and Cader Idris 
(2919 ft.). The most beautiful valleys 
are those of the Dovey (Dyfl), and the 
Mawddoch. The R . Dee (Dyfrdwy) 
drains Bala Lake (5 m.), the largest 
in Wales, and flows towards Corwen 
receiving several tributaries or 
way, and there are over fifty 
among the mountains and se 
waterfalls. Slate is quarried at 
Festiniog, and near Dolgelley, the 
co. tn., gold is found, while lead, 
copper, and manganese, have been 
worked. Agriculture does not 
flourish, except here and there in the 
valleys ; the small hardy Welsh 
ponies are bred. Woollen stockings 
and flannels are manufactured. Bar- 
mouth, Dolgelley, Harlech, are much 
visited by tourists. It returns ono 
member to parliament. The area is 
819 sq. m. Pop. (1911) G0.292. 

Moristem, generating tissue, that 
part of a plant where growth is active. 
It consists of cells of nearly uniform 
size capable of dividing to form new 
cells. These enlarge, and after certain 
modifications form the permanent 
tissue. 

Merivale, Charles (1808-93), anEng- 
lish historian, son of John Herman 
{d. 1844), born in London, and edu- 
cated at Harrow, Haiicybury, and 
Cambridge. Ho rowed in the first 
inter-university boat-race (1829), and 
becamo rector of Lawford, Essex 
(1S48-69); Hulsean lecturer (18G1); 
Boyle lecturer (1864-G5); chaplain to 
the Speaker (1863-69); and Dean of 
Ely from 1869. Among his works are 
History of the Roman Empire, 1850- 


(1832), and became professor of 
political economy at Oxford (1837- 
42). M. was permanent Under- 
secretary of State for the colonies, 
and for India from 1848. Hispublica- 
tions include Lectures on Colonisa- 
tion and Colonics, 1841, and His- 
torical Studies, 1865. See Trans- 
actions of Devonshire Assoc., 1884. 

Merivale, Herman Charles (1839- 
1906), an English author and 
dramatist, 6 on of Herman (d. 1874), 
horn in London, and educated at 
Harrow and Oxford. He was called 


to the bar In 1864, retiring from the 
legal profession (1874) through ill- 
health. He edited the Annual 
Register (1870-80). His plays include 

All for H — " ' 

The Cun ’ ; 

Fedora, : ir 

Joan, 1SS5; The Don, 1885: The I t'hip 
Hand. The Master of Rav enswood, 
adapted from Scott’s Bride of I.am- 
mermoor, was produced in 1891. See 
his Bar, Stage, and Platform, 1902. 

Merivale, John Herman (1779-1844), 
an English scholar, translator, and 
■■■’.’ ’ " ‘ * educated 

led to the 
, the Court 

of Chancery, becoming Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy in 1831. His works 
include Orlando in Ronccsvalles, 1814 ; 
Poems . . ., 183S-41 ; Minor Poems 
of Schiller, 1844 ; Reports of Cases in 
Chancery, 1815 - 17 , 1817-19; and con- 
tributed to Bland's Greek Anthology, 
1S13. See A. W. Merivale, Family 
Memorials, 1884. 

Merka, or Markah, a seaport of 
Italian Somaliland, E. Africa, 45 m. 
S.W. of Magadoxo. Pop. (Arab and 
Somali) 4000. 

Merle d’Aubignfi, see Aumoxfi, 
Jean Henri Merle 

Merlin, or Falco ccsalon, a small 
British falcon found breeding in the 
N. of England and Scotland. Its nest 
is generally made on the ground, and 
in it tlireo to five bluish-white eggs, 
blotched with brown markings, are 
laid. Adult males are blue-grey on 
the head, hack and wing coverts; the 
under parts are rufous ; the tail is 
bluish-grey with dark bands and 
white tips ; the legs are yellow and 
feathered a third of the way down. 
The young when first hatched are 
covered with a soft white down. 
When fully fledged they resemble the 
female, wluchis a morouniformhrown. 

Merlin, a wizard who worked many 
wonders at King Arthur’s court. Ho 
sprang from the intercourse of a 
Welsh maiden with a demon, but was 
saved by baptism from evil, although, 
throughout life, he retained from his 
father the power of magic and divina- 
tion. It was he who revealed to Vor- 
tigorn. King of Britain, the reason 
why his tower fell, and it was he who 
had the care of the Infant Arthur and 
later disclosed to him his royal paren- 
tage. Tennyson tells of the wisdom 
of M. in his Idylls of the King, but 
Geoffrey of Monmouth in his Vita 
Merlini was the first to throw light on 
his shadowy existence. 

Merlucoius, a genus of Gadidre, or 
cod-like fishes with two dorsal and 
ono anal fin. M. vulgaris is the hake, 
a large voracious, soft-fleshed fish. 
HI. gayi occurs in the S. Atlantic. 

Mermaids and Mermen (mere, lake; 
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merge! , maid), in the folk-lore of Great 
Britain, a class of semi-human beings, 
whoso true home is the sea. They 
were supposed to he capable of living 
on land and of entering into social 
relationships with ordinary mortals, 
and the typical mermaid is repre- 
sentedas awoman of exceeding beauty 
down to the waist, the figure ending 
in a fish’s tail and body with scales 
and fins. Mermaid legends exist in 
nearly all countries, and have given 
rise to beautiful tales and poems, such 
as D’Arras's Chronique de la Princesse 
Melusine ; Arnold’s Forsaken Mer- 
man. The connection of thcso beings 
with mortals generally brings c"~ -* — 
in its train. The Phoenician 
and the r- -- ... . . 

or Hea 
sented ; 

Baring-Gould, Myths of the Middle 
Ages; Sdbillot, Contes des Marins, 
1882 ; Joh. Gerbrandus a Leydis, 
Annates . . ., 1620 ; Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologic, i., 1811; Folklore Soc. 
Record, ii. 

Mermaid’s Purse, the purse-shaped 
egg case of the skates and dog-fish. 

Mermaid Tavern. This tavern, men- 
tioned in Expenses of Sir J. Howard 
(1464), stood in Cheapside, with side 
entrances in Friday Street and Bread 
Street, and was destroyed by the 
Great Fire of London. Raleigh is the 
reputed founder of the famous * Mer- 
maid Club ’ (c. 1603. See Gifford’s ed. 
of Bon Jonson). Probably Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, nnd 
Shakespeare, were members of this 
club, which was noted for its Canary 
wino and the sparkling wit of its fre- 
quenters. See Beaumont’s Epistle 
to Jonson ; Fuller’s Worthies . . . ; 
Allien. (Sept. 16, 1865). 

Merodach-Baladan (or Marduk) IT. 
(c. 722-709 B.c.), King of Babylon. 
Under this powerful prince (ho Baby- 
lonians, aided by the Elamite court, 

re-as ‘ ’ 

was 
of A 
dost] 

assassination, his successor, Senna- 
cherib, drove M. from tho Babylonian 
tlirono (705). See 2 Kings xx. 0. 

Meroo (or Morawe), Isle of, a wide 
tract of S. (Upper) Nubia, ancient 


■ . ■ ■ < f ancient M„ 

1 .’■ ■ ■ are supposed 

■ ■ ■ \ . bank, near 

Shendi, 3 m. from Kabushia. The 
region now formR part of the Sudan. 
See Garstang, MeroS ; First Season's 
Excavations, 1909 - 10 , 1911. 

Merom, Waters of (Huioh, Baheirot- 
cl), a lake of Palestine, mentioned in 
the O.T., most northerly of the sorles 


traversed by the Jordan. It is the 
Lake Samochonitis of Josephus, 
nearly triangular in shape, 41m. Ion? 
by 3} m. broad. 

Meropidae, see Bee-eater. 

Merovingians, or Merwings, the 
namo of the first dynasty of Frankish 
kings in Gaul, who ruled after the 
fall of tho Roman empire. Tho name 
is taken from Merwig, King of the 
Salian (western) Franks, who united 
a few tribes under his sway (448-51 
a.d.). His grandson, Clovis (4S1- 
511), extended the power of the 
dynasty, which flourished until 639, 
and finally gave placo to tho Car- 
’ ■ ‘ - olingians) about 751. 

u des sur Vlpoquc rntn- 


Merrick, James (1720-69), an Eng- 
lish divine, biblical critic, and poet, 
educated at Reading and Oxford. 
His works include : A Dissertation on 
Proverbs ix. ; Prayers for a lime 
of Earthquakes and violent Floods. 
1756: Poems on Sacred Subjects; 
Annotations on St. John’s Gospel, ch. 
i.-iii. His metrical version of the 
Psalms deserves high praise. See 
D oddridge’s Letters; Chambers’s It ion. 
Diet. 

Merrill, the cap. of Lincoln co.. Wis- 
consin, U.S.A., on the Wisconsin, 
92 m. from tho head of Green Bnj. 
There are tanneries, nnd lumber and 
sash mills. Pop. (1910) SOSO. 

Morrimac, see Hampton Roads, 
Battue op. 

Merrimack, or Mcrrimac, a river oi 
S. New Hampshire, U.S.A., rising in 
the White Jits., flowing S. nnd E.N.E. 
through N. of Massachusetts to the 
Atlantic. Its many falls and rapids 
supply water-power for cottou-spin- 
ning, etc. It passes Concord, Jinn- 
Chester, Lowell, Nowburyport. nnd 
other large towns, and is navigable 
to Haverhill. Length 180 m. 

Merriman, Henry Soton (c. 1SC3- 
1903), tho pen-name of Hugh Slowed 
Scott, an English novelist. For some 
time an underwriter at Lloyd’s, he 
ndopfed a literary career (tSS9). 
winning success with his Russian 
story The Sowers, 1896. Among lib 
best known works nro : In Kedare 
Tents. 1397 : Roden’s Comer, 1899; 
The Isle of Unrest, 1S99: The Velret 
Glove, 1901; The Vultures. 1902; 
Barlasch of the Guard, 1903 ; The I as. 
Hope, 1901. , _ 

Merry del Val, Cardinal Raplinol ( -'■ 
1S05), a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
of Spanish descent, bom in London, 
and educated In England at Slough 
nnd Durham. Ho took orders (18eb). 
becamo papal chamberlain (1S9*1, 
prelnto of the papal household (ISO,), 
nnd president of the Accadcmla Poiiti- 
Ilca (1899). For long Cnmcriere Tar- 
tcolpantc for Pope Leo XIII., be was 
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bishop of Nicrea in partibus , and 
archbishop of Nicosia (1900), consis- 
torial secretary and pontifical secre- 
tary of state (1903), and papal envoy 
at Queen Victoria’s jubilee and King 
Edward VII/s coronation. His father 
was secretary to the Spanish embassy. 
The Truth of the Papal Claims (1909) 
Is his work. 

Merse, or March, strictly a fertile 
dist. of S.E. Berwickshire, Scotland, 
the name being, however, commonly 
applied to the whole county. For- 
merly it denoted all the country be- 
tween the Cheviots and Laminermuir 
Hills. 

Mersea, a well -wooded island of 
Essex, England, between the Colne 
and Blackwater estuaries, protected 
by a sea-wall. A causeway connects 
it with the mainland. It is noted for 
oysters. Pop. about 1800. 

Merseburg, a tn. of Prussian Saxony, 
on the Saale, 9 m. S. of Halle. Its 
noted cathedral dates from the 11th 
century. It was once a favourite 
royal German residence, and con- 
tains a Gothic castle (15tli century). 
The bishopric of M. existed from 968 
down to the Reformation. Manufs. 
include machinery, leather, paper, 
toys, etc. Pop. 21,231. 

Mers-el-Kebir (Sp. mazalquivir, 
great port), a fortified seaport of 
Algeria, N.W. coast, 5 m. N.W. of 
Oran, taken by the French (1830). 
European population about 2600. 

Mersonne, Marin (1588-1648), a 
French philosopher, theologian, and 
mathematician; studied at the College 
of La Flfcche, where he met Descartes, 
whose views, as expounded in the 
Meditation, he championed through- 
out his life. Entered the Minim order 
of friars in 1611. Taught philosophy 
at the convent at Nevers. His chief 
works are the Questiones c eleberrimce 
in Genesim (1623; a commentary on 
chap. vi. of Genesis and an attack on 
Atheism); a philosophical and theo- 
logical refutation of the Deists (1624); 
miscellaneous dissertations on theo- 
logy, physics, and mathematics 
(1634), wherein M. discusses the 
possibility of flying, the velocity of 
light, etc.; The Mechanics of Galileo 
(1634); Harmonie Universelle (1636). 

Mersey, a river rising in N. Derby- 
shire, England, flows W. between 
Cheshire and Lancashire, passing 
Stockport and Warrington, out into 
Liverpool Channel or Harbour, an arm 
of the Irish Sea. Chief trib., the Irwell 
from Manchester. In spite of sand- 
banks the river is second only to the 
Thames in commercial Importance. 
Near Irlam on the estuary it is joined 
by the Manchester Ship Canal. 

Mersey, John Charles Bigham, Lord 
<b. 1840), an English judge, educated 
at Liverpool Institute, and also in 


Berlin and Paris. Called to the bar in 
1870, ho rapidly acquired an - exten- 
sive practice, became leader of the 


Court (1897-1909) and president of 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the same court (1909-10). 
He has sat in parliament as a Con- 
servative (1895-97), and from 1904-8 
was president of the Railway and 
Canal Commission. He was president 
in 1912 of the commission appointed 
to enquire into the circumstances 
attending the loss of the s.s. Titanic. 

Mersina, a seaport in Asia Minor, 
36 m. S.W. of Adana, with which it 
is connected by rail. Has an exten- 
sive trade, and exports wool, cotton, 
fruit, cereals, and timber. Pop. 9000. 

Mertensia, a genus of hardy plants 
(order Boraginacece). M. maritima, 
smooth Gromwell or oyster plant, 
grows on the seashores tn N. Britain. 

Merthyr-Tydvil, or Tydfil, a co. and 
pari. bor. and market tn. of Gla- 
morganshire, S. Wales, on the Taff, 
24 m. N.N.W. of Cardiff, It is the 
centre of the iron and steel industry 
of S. Wales, with large collieries 
adjacent. The ecclesiastical parish 
of Dowlais forms part of the borough 
( see Dowlais). Brewing and flannel- 
weaving are minor industries. M. 
returns two members to the House 
of Commons. It was made a county 
borough in 1907. Pop. (1911) 80.999. 

Merton, a vil. in Surrey and suburb 
of London, 8 m. S.W. of Westminster. 
Pop. (1911) 12,93S. 

Morton, Walter de (d. 1277 ), founder 
of Merton College, Oxford, in all pro- 
bability born at Merton, Surrey. In 
12G1 he was made lord chancellor, and 
founded Merton, the first of our 
English colleges at Oxford (12G4-74), 
when he became bishop of Rochester, 
and retained that see till his death 
three years later. See Hobhouse, 
IV alter de Merton, 1859. 

Merton College, Oxford, founded 
in 1263 by Walter do Merton {d. 127 7 ) : 
and the oldest college of its kind in 
Oxford. The original endowment 
was the income from the founder’s 
house and estate at Malden, Surrey, 
which went to the support of Oxford 
scholars. Since its establishment the 
college has undergone various changes. 
A considerable part of the buildings 
dates from the 13th century, and 
are among the most interesting in 
Oxford. 

Meru ; 1, A tn. in the dept, of 

Ope, France, 15 m. S. of Beauvais, 
and 25 m. N.N.W. of Paris. Manufs. 
toys, chess pieces and boards, etc. 
Pop. 5500. 2. A mountain in 

Masailand, German East Africa, 
lying 40 m. W.S.W. of Kilimanjaro. 
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Has an altitude of about 15,500 ft. 
and a surface crator. 

Meru, in Hindu mythology, a 
fabulous mountain, tho abode of 
Vislinu. It is tho most sacred of all 
mythical mountains, is supposed to 
stand at the centre of tho world, and 
is 80,000 leagues high. 

Merulidae, a family of birds em- 
bracing the blackbirds, thrushes, 
dippers ( Cinclus ), orioles ( Oriolus ), 
pittas ( Pitta ), roek-thrushes ( Pdro - 
cincla }, and other dentfrostral genera. 
Mr. Vigors places this family between 
tho Laniadm or shrikes, and the 
Sylviadre or warblers. 

Morulius, a genus of fungi. M. 
lacn/mans is the destructive fungus 
which causes dry rot of timber. 

Morv, or Moru, a tn. and oasis of 
Turkestan, in the Transcaspian prov., 
Russian Central Asia, situated on the 
caravan road between Meshed and 
Bokhara, in the valley of the Murgliab 
about 300 m. S.E. of Khiva. Over 
1470 sq, m. of the oasis are under 
cultivation, yielding plentiful crops of 
millet, rice, wheat, barley, and cotton. 
The majority of the inhabitants are 
Tekke Turcomans, but many Ar- 
menian merchants have taken up 
their abode in the modern city. The 
old town was originally founded by 
Alexander the Great, hut having 
been destroyed. It was rebuilt by 
Antiochus I., and received tho name 
of Antiochia Margiana. The captive 
soldiers of Crassus wero settled here 
by Orodes. In after times it was one 
of tho four imperial cities of Klioras- 
san, and many of the Persian 
monarchs made it their capital, hut 
in 17S6 it was taken and sacked by 
the Usbeks, a blow from the effects of 
which it has nover recovered. The 
surrounding country, which bears the 
name of Maroocliak, is celebrated for 
its fruits, but the climate Is very hot 
and dry. Tho ruins of the old town 
lie IS m. N.E. of the present Russian 
city, which is fast becoming important 
owing to its strategic position. Tho 
country became Russian in 1883. 
Pop. of oasis 1C0.000; of tn. 9000. 

Mervillo, a tn. in tho dopt. of Nord, 
France, at the junction of tho Bourro 
Canal with tho Lys, 8 m. S. of Hnge- 
brouck and 20 m. IV. of Lille. It Is a 
well-built town and lias important 
mnnnfs. of damask, linen, and em- 
broideries; there aro also salt re- 
fineries, breweries, and lirlok works. 
Pop. 7000. 

Merxom, a com. of Belgium, form- 
ing a N.E. suburb of Antworp. Pop. 
15.000. 

M6ryon, Charles (1821-08), a noted 
French etcher, horn at Paris. His 
works are; ' Lo Pont du Change,’ 

* Absido do Notre Dame,' ‘La VlclJlo 
Morgue, 1 * Stryge,’ etc. See IVcdinorc 


In Art Journal, 1881, and Burty’e 
Monograph, 1879. 

Merzig, a tn. in the Rldne prov., 
Prussia, 22 m. S. of Troves. Has an 
ancient church and town Rail. 
Manufs. woollens, terra-cotta, etc. 
Pop. 8340. 

Mesaba Mountains, a range In St. 
Louis co., Minnesota, U.S.A., and 
one of the largest iron -producing 
districts of the world, with an annual 
output of about 12,000.000 tons. 

Mosague, a tn. in the prov. of Lecce, 
Italy, 12 m. S.W. of Brindisi. Ex- 
ports olivo oil, fruit, wine, etc. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Mesana, a tn. in Gujorat, India, 
40 m. N. by IV. of Ahmadabnd. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Mesdag, Hendrik Wilhelm (1S31- 
1905), a Dutch marine painter, bom 
at Groningen. Ho was a banker till 
18G7, when he took up art seriously 
and studied under Alma Tadema and 
Roelofs at the Hague. He sot him- 
self to convey the idea of Immensity 
and boundless Bpaco in the sky nnd 
sea, representing water-mases and 
motions most successfully. His 
plotures inoludo : 1 Fishing Boats at 
Selioveningen,’ ‘ Morning on the 
Scheldt,’ ‘ In Peril,’ and numerous 
views of tho North Sea, and aro to 
be seen at tho Luxembourg, Pans, 
and In tho Haguo museums. 

Mesombryanthomum, or Fig Mari- 
gold, a genus of succulent plants with 
thick fleshy leaves and brilliant 
flowers. Somo species aro half-hardy . 
in dry sunny positions. M. crystalli- 
num, or ice plant, is a trailing annual 
bearing white flowers in summer nnd 
frosted leaves and stomB. A number 
of species of herbaceous and shrubby 
habits aro grown in the greenhouse. 

Meseritz, a tn. in Posen. Prussia, 
42 m. E. by S. of Kilstrin. Top. 
5975. „ , 

Moshoheriaks, a race of E. Russia, 
numbering about 190,090, 125,000 of 
whom are Mohammedans. They aye 
of Ugro-Finnlsh origin, and found in 
tho governments of Orenburg, Ufa, 
Penza, Kazan, Ryazan, Vyatka. 
Tambov, and Saratov. They are 
closely allied to tho Voguls and 
Bashkirs, and in many of the govern- 
ments have adopted Russian re- 
ligion, language, ami customs. 

Meshed, Mushed, or Mash-had, a 
cap. of tho prov. of Khorassan. N.L- 
Persia, 195 m. N.IV. of Homt. 
Afghanistan. It Is a walled city, 
situated In a fortile plain, nnd Is 
famous for tho magnificent manse: 
leurn of tho Imam Itlzn, visited 
annually by pilgrims. Manufs. In- 
clude silks, velvets, carpets, shawls, 
worked metals, etc. Pop. about 

co.ooo. „ , . . 

Moslied All, or Nojof, a walled tn. of 
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Asiatio Turkey, in the vilayet of lord -who held land of a superior lord, 
Bagdad. It contains the tomb of All, but tvho granted away a part of it to 
and is a place of Shiite pilgrimage, another person; in which case he was 
Mesitylene (1:3: 5, or symmetrical tenant to the superior, but lord or 
trimethyl benzene, C,H,(CH,),), an superior to his own grantee, 
aromatic hydrocarbon found in small Mesopotamia, (Gk. Mitron-oraMo?, 
quantities in coal tar. It is best pre- from M«Vor, middle, iroraaor, river), 
pared by distilling acetone with sul- the land between the two rivers, i.e. 
phurie acid. M. is a colourless, mobile, the Euphrates on the W. and the 
pleasant smelling liquid boiling at Tigris on the E. The district to which 
161"5° C. Treated with concentrated the name is applied is rather loosely 
nitric acid it yields mono- and di- defined ; it refers to the whole river 
nitromositylene, but with dilute nitrio country which stretches eastward 
acid it yields acids by the successive from N. Syria to the mountainous 
oxidation of the methyl groups. tract of country dividing Persia from 
Mesmer, Franz (or Friedrioh-Anton) the steppes and plains at the head of 
(1733-1815), founded animal mag- the Persian Gull. With others it in- 
netism (q.u.), or mesmerism; gradu- eludes the whole of the country once 
ated M.D. at Vienna in 1766. About ruled by the Babylonian and Assyrian 
1772 ho began, along with Father empires; strictly it may be confined to 
Hell, to Investigate the curative the district of the Turkish dominions 
powers of the magnet, and was led to in Asia which is known as El-Jezireh 
adopt the opinion that there exists a (Syriac Gaziriha, island) from Samo- 
power similar to mognetism which sata (modem Samait) on the Eu- 
exercises an extraordinary influence phrates to where that river ap- 
on the human body. He published an proaches the Tigris above Bagdad at 
account of his discovery in 1775. In the point of tho great wall, the so- 
1778 he went to Paris, where his called Median Wall, built like the 
system obtained tho support of mem- Chinese Wall, as a protection against 
bers of the medical profession ; hut the nomad tribes of the N. In this 
ho refused two offers, one of an annual narrower significance, the northern 
pension of 30,000 livres and the other portion is hill country (of the Taurus 
of 340,000 livres, to reveal his secret, Mts.), with fertile plains and valleys, 
and tliis induced the government to watered by the Beiikh till its con- 
appoint a commission, whose report fluence with the Euphrates ; then 
was unfavourable. He now fell into follows, southward, an undulating 
• disrepute, retired to Meersburg, and fertile plain with a distinct mountain 
spent the rest of his life in obscurity, chain, Sinjar, lying E. and W„ and 
See Life by Kerner, 1856. finally an arid steppe country reach- 

Mosmerism, see Hypnotism. ing to tho alluvial soil and the net- 

Mesne (middle, intermediate) : work of ancient canals and river 
Mesne profils, in law, tho profits re- system that formed the centre of 
ceived by a tenant in possession dur- ancient Babylonia. The northern 
ing the period for which he has wrong- parts of M. are covered with the 
fully kept tho lessor out of possession, mounds which mark the sites of 
In actions for the recovery of land by ancient towns still unexplored; the 
a landlord against a tenant whose steppe-land is the home of the nomad 
term has expired, or has been duly Arab tribes, known as Shammar, who 
determined by a notice to quit, or moved here from Central Arabia in 
against persons claiming possession the 16th century when the Ottoman 
under such tenant, a claim for mesno Turks conquered the country. The 
profits may, by the rules of the building of the Bagdad Railway, and 
Supremo Court, he Joined on a tho irrigation scheme, under the 
specially endorsed writ under Order direction of Sir William Willcocks, 
XIV. together with the liquidated may do much for the country, though 
claim for possession, the merit of tho the disruption of the Turkish empiro 
procedure under this order being has prevented any real advance. A 
that it is both summary and speedy, letter of an Egyptian lieutenant of 
and the defendant, unless he has some Thothmes I, of Egypt speaks of 
sort of defence, will only got leave to Naharin in the late 16th century B.c., 
defend the action at all on terms, as, thus giving the earliest Semitic name 
for example, by giving security. of a district somewhere on tho 
Mesne process, in law, that part of Euphrates or beyond. This name 
tho proceedings in a suit which inter- occurs again as the place whence 
venes between the original process or came a wife for Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 10). 
writ of tho final issue, and whioh Harran (Carrhie) is closely connected 
issues pending the suit on some coi- with the early history of Abraham, 
lateral matter. It is sometimes used This history, however, goes far back 
to denote the whole process which beyond these dates. We know from 
issues prior to actual execution. inscriptions that an early Babylonian 
Hlesue lord, in the feudal system, a king, Zugal-zaggisi, spread his king- 
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dom through M. as tar as the Mediter- 
ranean. How the Semitic invasions of 
the third millennium Teached Baby- 
lonia is not certain. It is possible that 
one wave came down from the X. 
through M. and caused the earliest 
building of the so-called Median Wall. 
The N. Babylonian king, Sargon of 
Akkad (Agade), somewhere during 
the third millennium reduced M. in 
his relations with the W., and must 
havo brought much cultivation and 
trado intercourse to the country. 
About this time, too, we hear of the 
Amurru (Amorites) of N. Syria.. 

It seems that in face of this immi- 
gration Khammurabi, or Hammurabi, 
the author of the great Babylonian 
code of laws, occupied M., and was 
suzerain in ASshur (Assyria), which 
now becomes prominent. Later the 
Amorites, evidently from N. Syria, 
gave way before a northern, probably 
Hittitc, movement. About 17S0 B.c. 
the Babylonians were invaded by the 
Kassites from Elam, the mountainous 
district on their eastern border, and 
lost their western and northern 
dominions, allowing also the rise of 
Assyria, whose chief city was at 
Calah (Nimrud), on the eastern border 
of M. Another state also comes into 
prominence — that of Mitanni, whoso 
power extended to Assyria. It acted 
as a buffer-state between Egypt and 
Assyria, lying as it did across the 
north-western parts of M. and barring 
the way to the road through Palestine 
to Egypt. Through the long epoch of 
the l'iso of the Assyrian empire, with 
its periods of unquestioned supremacy, 
decline, and recovery, M. was at the 
mercy of the warring powers, its kings 
’ • • • r* i! mcs 
•I., 
ind 
II., 
r of 

the N. Syrian and Israelite princes. 
Colonies of Assyrians wero then 
settled in M. In 72!) n.c. Tiglath- 
pileser III. of Assyria was acknow- 
ledged supremo from Babylonia to 
the Mediterranean. Under his rule, 
liis dominions were strictly organised, 
and a strong central government was 
established. He broko the Hittitc 
power in North M. and in Armenia. 
The powerful empiro of Esar-hnddon, 
CSO, crumbled before the irruption of 
the Modes who sacked Nineveh in 
GOG. For the fall of the Median empire 
and the rise of Cyrus, see Persia. 
The establishment of tho Sclcucid 
kingdoms after tho death of Alex- 
ander the Great brought many Greek 
settlements. Islam and tho founding 
of the caliphate of Bagdad brought a 
new culture, and tho ilual period, that 
of the Ottoman Turk's and tho in- 
corporation of M. in tho Turkish 


empire to which it has since belonged, 
dates from 151G. 

Mesozoa, a group of lowly auimnl 
organisms intermediate between the 
Protozoa or unicellular organisms, 
and the Metazoa, or those of manv- 
celled structures. The best known 
types are the family Dicyemidre, 
which are ciliated thread-like organ- 
isms found parasitic in the kidneys of 
cuttlefish. 

Mosozoio, a subdivision of geo- 
logical time, between tho Paleozoic 
and the Cainozoic, and it includes tho 
Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
systems, which cover much of Eng- 
land, France, N. Germany, the Alps, 
and the western states of America. 
Tho M. ages appear to have been un- 
broken by volcanic eruptions, and in 
tbis respect as well as in their fauna 
and flora , differ from tho Paleozoic 
ages. Cycads and conifers repre- 
sented the early M. flora, and later, 
monocotyledons flourished. In the 
animal world great changes took 
place. Brachiopods diminished in 
number, as also did the Crinoids, whilo 
the Echinoderms, os represented by 
the Urchins, occupied a prominent 
position. Tho Ammonites were the 
typical M. cephalopoda, and tho 
variety and abundance of reptilian 
life constitutes n remnrknblo feature 
of the life of tho period. The first 
mammals made their appearance in 
marsupial forms during the M. Ume,. 
and the first species of bird, Jrchwo- 
ptcryx mucrura, has been found in tho 
Jurassic rocks of Germany. 

Mespilus, a genus of hardy decidu- 
ous trees (order Rosace®), usually 
Incorporated with tho genus Purus. 
Besides ill. german ica , tho Common 
Medlar (g.r.), ill. smitliii with large 
white flowers Is sometimes grown. 

Mess (O.Fr. mes, modern mets, dish), 
in its original meaning, a portion of 
food, or provision of food for a party 
for one meal. It was especially applied 
in early times to more or less liquid 
food, suol) ns porridge, soup, or broth 
(c/. the biblical ‘ mess of pottage ’). 
The term is now used of a company 
of persons who sit at meals together, 
especially of tho members of an 
ollicinl or professional body. At one 
time tho number in a M. was usually 
a small group of about four, seated at 
ono table and sharing tho same dishes. 
Iu tho Inns of Court, parties of four 
benchers or four students nro still 
common, but in tlio naval or mili- 
tary servloo tho number In a M. Is 
considerably larger, consisting of the 
parties into winch a ship's company 
or a regiment is divided for meals. 
Most ships In the British navy have 
tho officers’ or ward-room M.. the 
junior officers’ M„ and the warrant- 
officers’ M. Tho admiral and the 
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captain usually take their meals 
alone. Similarly in the army .there 
are officers' and sergeants' Ms., and 
separate its. for the men. The M. is 
generally managed by a co mmi ttee oi 
officers and supported by the Joints 
subscriptions of members, supple- 
mented by a small yearly allowance 
from the government. The rank and 
file pay at a rate of under 3s. a week, 
and the officers more in proportion, 
receiving for this groceries, vegetables, 
crockery, etc., in addition to their 
free daily rations of bread and meat, 
at least two-thirds of which must be 
taken up by the men, while a money 
allowance may be granted instead of 
the remaining third and pa ’ ‘ ’ * 
the M. fund. Officers are not 
to take up any fixed portion < 
rations if they prefer to ho 
money allowance. There is 
a small monthly subscription for 
newspapers, magazines, and wash- 
ing. There are trained cooks, but 
one of the men is chosen each day 
to help in setting the table and 
serving the food and as general 
assistant. Breakfast, lunch, tea, and 
dinner are all served in the barracks. 
The M. bills are paid every month, 
but if extras, such as wine, beer, or 
cigars are desired from the canteen, 
they are paid for at the time. Married 
men are allowed to dine at home, and 
there are sometimes certain exemp- 
tions for others. The senior officer 
present is responsible for the disci- 
pline. Billiard, smoking, and read- 
ing rooms are often attached to the M- 
house, as well as the ‘ common room ’ 
or dining-hall, kitchen, and cellars. 

Messageries Maritimes, the chief 
passenger steamship line in France, 
with headquarters at Marseilles, and 
London offices at 97 Cannon Street, 
E.C. It possesses a fleet of sixty-five 
steamers, aggregating 293,609 tons. 
It trades with the Levant and Black 
Sea; carries mails to Italy, Egypt. 
Syria, Greece, India, China, and 
Spain, and includes a service to Aus- 
tralia, and S. America, and the S.E. 
coast of Africa. 

Messala, or Messalla, the name of a 
distinguished family df the Valeria 
gens at Rome. The first who bore the 
name of Messala was M. Valerius 
Maximus Coreinus Messala, consul 


ill. Valerius Corvinus. He fought on 
the republican side at the battle of 
Philippi (12 B.c.), T 
pardoned by the 
came one of the 

friends of Augustus. He was consul 
31 b.c., and proconsul of Aquitanla 


28, 27. He died about 3 B.C.-3. a.x>. 
M. was a patron of learning, and was 
himself an historian, a poet, a gram- 
marian, and an orator ; but none of 
his works are extant. His friendship 
for Horace and his intimacy with 
Tibullus are well known. In the 
elegies of the latter poet the name of 
M. is continually introduced. Of M.’a 
many works — oratorical, historical, 
grammatical, and poetical — some of 
the titles alone remain. Yet a vague 
estimate of his literary merit may he 
formed from the testimonies of his 
contemporaries and successors. 

Messaiina, Valeria, the daughter of 
Marcus Valerius Messala Barbatus, 
— j - ■ -* the Roman emperor, 

iman infamous for her 
her avarice, and the 
ich she perpetrated, 

■ itage of the weakness 

and stupidity of the emperor, and 
exercising an unbounded empire over 
him, she played the adulteress with- 
out restraint, and unrelentingly caused 
all to be put to death who stood in the 
way of her unhallowed gratifications. 
The best blood of Rome flowed at her 
pleasure. Among her victims were 
the daughters of Germanious and 
Drusus, Justus Catonius, M. Vincius, 
Valerius Asiaticus, and her con- 
federate Polybius. She went so far In 
vice as to offer her charms for sale 
like a common prostitute, and at lost, 
duriDg a temporary absence of the 
emperor at Ostia (48 A.D.), she pub- 
licly married one of her favourites, 
C. Silius, upon which Narcissus, one 
of the emperor’s freedmen, repre- 
sented to him that M. was aiming at 
his destruction, and received orders 
for her execution. She was put to 
death by Enodus, a tribune of the 
guards, in the gardens of Lucnllus, 
48 a.d. Her name has become a 
by-word for crime and lust. 

Messapii, see Apuxia. 

Messene, cap. of Messenia in Greece, 
founded by Epaminondas in 369 b.c. 
As it was erected as a cheek to the 
power of Sparta, it was made of great 
strength. Pausanius describes it. 
Now occupied by village of Mauro- 
mati. 

Messengers, King’s or Queen’s, aro 
officers of the British government, 
who are appointed or held in readi- 

to carry official despatches, both 

.ome and abroad. They are em- 
- cd under the secretaries of state, 
‘ossenia, a country of ancient 
;ce, was bounded on the E. hv 
Laoonioa, on the N. by Elis and 
Arcadia, and was surrounded by the 

the western and southern sides. 

s separated from Laconica by 
onntain chain of Tnygetus, and 
trom Elis and Arcadia by the R. 
Neda and the high land which runs 
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between the bed of the Ncda and the Messina, a city of Sicily cap of 
sources of Pamisus. M. is described the prov. Messina, on the Strait of 
by Pausanias as the most fertile Messina, about 8 m. N.N.1V. of 
province in the Peloponnesus. The Reggio. Formerly a beautiful and 
western part of M. is drained by flourishing citv, it was totally de- 
the R. Pamisus, which rises in the stroyed in 1908 by an earthquake, 
mountains between Arcadia and M., causing the loss of 96,000 lives, a 
and flows southward into tlio Mes- total never exceeded since the Syrian 
genian bay (Gulf of Koroni). The earthquake of 526 a.d., in which 
basin of the Pamisus is divided into 120,000 persons perished. Its 
two distinct parts. The upper part, original name was Zanclo (zdyicXor or 
usually called the plain of Stony- ZayicXor, the Sicilian equivalent of 
cldrus, is of small extent and moderate the Greek Zp&oror). The harbour is 
fertility, but the lower part S. of one of the best in the world, and not 
Itlidme is an extensive plain, cele- being damaged by the earthquake, 
brated in ancient times for its great still carries on an extensive trado, the 
fertility, whence it was frequently chief exports being oranges and 
called Macaria, or the ‘ Blessed.’ The lemons. Of the university only tlio 
western part of M. is diversified by law faculty has been reopened, but 
hills and valleys, but contains no high the valuable Greek MSS., which were 
mountains. The chief towns on the in the library, have been saved, as 
western coast wore Pylos and Mo- well as some of the treasures of tlio 
thdnc, or Methdno (Modon). The bay museo. Tho cathedral, which dated 
of Pylos ( Navarino ), which is pro- back to the Norman period, was 
tcctcd from the swell of the sea by the almost totally destroyed, but tho 
island of Sphacteria (Sphapia), is the statue of Don John of Austrin, in tho 
best harbour in the Peloponnesus. The Corso Cavour, still remains. Before 
only town inland of any importance tho earthquake, M. and tho ncigh- 
was Messeuc, at the foot of Mt. bonring villages had a population of 
Itliome, on the summit of which was 167,000 ; it now stands at about 
the citadel. Tho country is now a 80,000. It has, however, been re- 
province of Greece, and produces solved to rebuild tho town on its 
fruit in abundance. Pop. 128,000. former site. M. was founded by 
Messenius, Johan (c. 1579-1636), a pirates from Cumre in the 8tli cen- 
Swedlsh historian and dramatic tury n.c. During the Punic ware it 
author. The Emperor Rodolpho made was a Roman naval station. In 1072 
him pocia Cccsarcus, and ho became the Normans expelled tho Saracens, 
professor of law at Upsala Unlver- who had held possession for over 250 
sity(1009). He was imprisoned (1616) years. A little over a century later M. 
on a chargo of treasonable corre- belonged to tho liouso of Hohen- 
spondence with the Jesuits. His chief staufen, under tho Emperor Henry 
historical work, Scandia Illustrate, VI., and in 1282 it passed to Spain, 
was written in confinement. Other who held possession until 1713. Great 
works were: Chronicon cpiscoporum damage was done to tho city in 1848, 
per Sueciam . . . (1G11), and tlio when it was taken by the Neapolitan 

troops, after a flcrco bombardment of 
. ' five days. Tho city was visited by a 

,’J.. , . plaguo in 1743, whon 40,000 people 

Lexicon afver ramnlcunnipe Svenska were carried off, and it has also suf- 
ilfda. fered severely from earthquakes; tho 

Messenius, Arnold Johan (1608-51), most disastrous occurring In 1908, 
a son of Johan M., was historiographer which destroyed tho city and in- 
to Cliristina of Sweden (1C4G), and volved a loss of 70.000 lives, 
ennobled (1G47). Arnold and his son Messina, Antonolio da, or Anfonollo 
were executed for writing o libel on d'Antonio (Degli Antony) (c. 1414- 
the royal family. Seo Anecdotes de c. 1493), an Italian painter, a son of 
Suide (tho Hague), 1710. tho architect and painter, Salvadore 

Messiah (Gk. Mnnriar, Aram, di Antonio. He is supposed to bnvo 
MCshiha, anointed=Gk. Xoivtos), a learnt from Van Eyck tlio secret of 
title applied to Jesus as fulfilling the painting in oils and to hnvo intro- 
long-continued hope of tho Jews for duced tho art into Italy (c. 1460). 
a deliverer. Tho messianic idea wa3 His works incliido historical religious 
of comparatively lato development subjects and portraits. In San Grc- 
among tho Hebrews, and in Its later gorio at Messina Is his triptych of tho 
form dates only from tho Exile. Virgin and Child, between St. Gregory 
Before tills tlio Messiah was regarded and St. Benedict (1473). Tho London 
os purely human. See Drummond’s National Gallery contains his ' Sal- 
Jewish Messiah, 1877 : and Stanton’s vatorMundl ’ (14G5)and other works. 
Jewish and Christian Messiah, 1886. See Moyer, Kunstlcr-Lexikon ; LanrJ, 
See atso Jews, and tlio articlo In History of Painting in Italy and Lives 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. of the Early Flemish Painters. 
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Messina, Strait ot {ancient Mamer- 
tinum Frelum), separates Sicily from 
Italy, and has a length of 24 m. with 
a breadth varying from 2} m. to 12 m. 
Here are to be found the Scylla 
and Charybdis ot Greek mythology, 
the former a rook oil the small town 
ot Scylla, the latter a rapid or whirl- 
pool in front ot the harbour of RI. 

Messuage, a legal term signifying a 
dwelling-house and appurtenances, 
that is, the ground attached thereto. 

Mestre, a tn. Italy in the prov. of 
Venice, situated on a lagoon G m. N.W. 
Of the city ot that name. Pop. 12,000. 

Mota, a river of Colombia, S. 
America, which rises in the Sumapaz 
glacier, 40 m. S. of Bogota. It flows 
N.E. to the Orinoco, after a course of 
about 050 m. 

Metabolism, the chemical changes 
of living matter, denotes the pro- 
cesses of growth (anabolism) and 
waste (rataholism) in the proto- 
plasmic material of the living ceil. 
Thus it will bo dealt with fully under 
Physiology. See also Biology. 

Metallography, see Metalluhgy. 

Metallurgy, regarded sometimes as 
a branch of applied chemistry, deals 
with tho study of the processes of 
extracting metals from their ores, 
and their preparation in a suitable 
state for the various manufacturing 
processes. Only a few metals occur 
native, the majority being found in 
combination with other substances. 
An ore is any mineral substance con- 
taining enough metal to pay for 
extraction. The ores raised to the 
surface are usually mixed with 
‘ gangue ’ or earthy materials, from 
which they arc separated as much as 
possible by mechanical operations, 
such as crushing, sorting, washing, 
etc. Before smelting, some ores are 
further prepared by calcination 
(simple heating) or roasting (heating 
in a current of air), when volatile 
matter is driven off, carbonates ore 
decomposed to oxides, and sulphides 
are decomposed wit ii 
of oxides and siilphat 
pared ore is smelted in 
lined with fire -resisting 
suitable flux being used to combine 
with the ‘ gangue ’ or * veinstufT ’ to 
form a slag which may be run off from 
the metal. For acid ores, i.e. ores 
having a siliceous gangue, lime, 
alumina, fluorspar, etc., are used as 
fluxes, whiio for basic ores, i.e. ores 
with a gangue containing lime or 
similar infusible substances, quartz, 
fluorspar, or clay are tho fluxes usod. 
Tho slag formed is ' acid ’ or ‘ basic,’ 
according as it respectively contains 
excesB of silica or of oxide. The smelt- 
ing operation is a process ot reduction, 
the oxide in combination with the 
metal being removed by the action of 


tho reducing agents, tho chief ot 
which arc carbon, carbon monoxide, 
and sometimes metals. In some 
operations ( e.g . copper and nickel 
smelting) the metal is first obtained as 
a sulphide, called a * regulns ’ or 
‘ matte,’ which is subsequently par- 
tially oxidised and finally treated 
with unchanged sulphides, when the 
sulphur is removed and the metal 
obtained. The metals zinc and 
mercury being very volatile, are ob- 
tained by distillation, while arsenic is 
obtained by a process of sublimation. 
The term ‘ liquation ’ is applied to the 
removal of an easily fusible metal from 
a mixture of metals which do not 
aiioy, or from a less easily fusible 
gangue, by simple heating. ‘ Soorifl- 
cation ’ is tho roasting of an alloy in 
order to remove the more easily 
oxidisable metal. The alloy, say lead 
and silver, is melted in an oxidising 
atmosphere. Litharge is formed as 
a slag on tho surface and is removed, 
the operation proceeding until only 
the silver is left. * Cupellation ’ is a 
similar operation, base metals being 
removed from gold and silver by 
oxidation and solution in oxide of 
lead. The operation is carried out on 
a hearth of absorbent material (bono 
ash), which absorbs the fused oxide 
but leaves the metal. Some metals 
unite with mercury to form amal- 
gams. Thus gold and silver are ex- 
tracted from their ores by treating 
the crushed ore with mercury. This 
is the ‘ amalgamation ’ process, the 
metal being obtained from the 
amalgam by distilling off the mer- 
cury, Some metals, e.g. aluminium, 
are obtained from their ores by elec- 
trolytic methods, while others are ex- 
tracted by the * wet way,’ as in the 
cyanide process for gold and the wet 
copper extraction process. For the 
various purposes in the arts, it is 
necessary to know the behaviour of 
the metal under stress of various 
kinds, i.e. whether or not it is 

" or tenacious. The 

nd electrical con- 
■ lat importance, and 
inuto traces of im- 
purities influence these properties to 
a great extent. Thus the variations 
in wrought iron, cast iron, and steel 
can be ascribed to the variation in the 
amount of carbon up to 3 per cent. 
Then, again, the prosenco of a small 
quantity of niokel or tungsten in a 
steel makes it sufficiently hard to bo 
used for armour plates. The in- 
fluence of temperature in the working 
of the metals cannot be overlooked, 
and since the application of accurato 
methods of determfning high furnace 
temperatures, a great advance has 
been made. Of recent date fs tho 
microscopio investigation of metals 
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and alloys, and the 'Study has ex- sodium. (6) -Thermal furnace with 

■ ‘ " ‘ celianieal fused material. — Hero the heat i- 

valuable generated by the resistance of the 
: tempera- furnace charge to the electric current. 

ring. Of this typo are the Hdronlt anil 
Electro - metallurgy. — In its Keller furnaces for the manufacture 
widest sense, the terra electro- of steel. In the former, two large 
metallurgy includes the processes of electrodes pass through the roof of 
electro-extraction, refining, and plat- tho furnace on to a basic-lined 
ing, and iu dealing with the subject, hearth. An alternating current of 
the different sub-sections will be 4000 amperes and 110 volts is used, 
treated under special designations, and the intensity of tho current pnss- 
Mieh as electro-smelting, electro- ing through the bath is regulated by 
plating, etc. increasing or decreasing the width of 

Electro-smelting. — Eleotrio smelt- tho air-gap between the slag line and 
ing furnaces used in metallurgical tho electrodes. Phosphorus is pro- 
operations may be divided into three duced on a largo scale by the use of 
main types: viz. (1) Induction fur- this class of furnace, by the heating 
naces ; (2) Resistance furnaces ; (3) of phosphoric acid and coke. Crude 
Arc furnaces. calcium phosphate mixed with sand 

(1 ).The induction furnace is used may be used, when the phosphorus 
for purposes of melting as distinct distils off through a flue and the lime 
from smelting, i.e. for melting down and other bases are tapped off as 
mixtures of different metals rather slag. Of late years a considerable in- 
than for extracting metals from their dustry has been set up in tho innim- 
ores. The furnace consists of a large faeture of calcium carbide. A inix- 
erucible in which the metal is heated ture of lime and excess of coko du-t 
out of contact with any electrodes, is heated up in furnaces of the above 
whereby oxidation is practically typo by an alternating current, 
negligible, since there is no action of Calcium carbide is formed according 
furnace gases. Tho Kjellin furnace to the equation CaO+3C=CnC,+ CO. 
is of this type, and is used for making (c) Electrolytic furnace. — In this 
steel. It consists of a primary coil of type of resistance furnace, the fused 
insulated copper wire wound round compound is electrolysed. A con- 
an insulated core, to which is de- tinuous current is employed and the 
livered a strong alternating current metal is liberated at tho negative 
of 90 amperes at 3000 volts. An pole. The preparation of aluminium 
induced current of 3000 amperes and is tho most important application of 
7 volts is set up in the annular crucible this furnace. The furnace consists of 
or hearth of the furnace containing a metal case lined with carbon or 
tho steel and which forms the alumina, tho latter for preference, 
secondary. Any grado of steel can having a large carbon positive pole 
lie produced from UT to 0'5 per cent, inserted at the top and an iron or 
or more of carbon. carbon plate at the bottom, which lx 

(2) Ilcsistancc furnaces are of ninny connected to the negative pole of the 
types, and can bo used as smelting dynamo. Molten cryolite is used in 
or melting furnaces by a variation in the bath and alumina is constantly 
tho construction. Tho electrolytic added. The alumina is electrolysed, 
furnace may be regarded ns a modi- aluminium being run off periodically 
ficution of the resistance furnace, from tho bottom of tho bath, while 
where, in addition to tho heating oxygen is deposited on the carbon 
effect of tho current, there is also anode, which is thus gradually burnt 
electrolysis, (a) Internal core furnace, away, forming carbon monoxide. A 
• — In this furnace is laid a continuous current of 5 or 7 volts is used and the 
core of coke between two carbon action is continuous. Magnesium i- 
electrodes, uud around this core is now obtained in a similar manner by 
placed the material to be heated, the electrolysis of carunllite, the 
Carborundum is made by tho use of natural double chloride of magnesium 
this type of resistance furnace. Sand and potassium. Sodium nnd potas- 
und finely broken coko are mixed sium are ulso rondo by electrolytic 
with salt aud sawdust and packed methods. (Fortlio Costner process, see 
round the core, a current of 200 volts Euzcmo-ciwmSTRY.) 
being used, which is gradually re- (3) Arc furnaces. — By the uso of a 
duced to 80 volts during some thirty small electric furnocc, Molssnn was 
hours. Silicon enrbido is formed successful in fusing such substances 
nrouud the core, which is converted ns lime nnd in preparing specimens 
into graphite. This typo of furnace of tho more difficultly reducible 
is nlso used for the production of mctaLs, such ns chromium, ealeimn, 
graphite, and witli modifications of etc. By placing the material to be 
tho process, for carbon bisulphldo and treated in a hollow tube of eurbou at 
the cyanides of potassium and right angles to the electrodes, ho 
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ra, ado the furnace reverberatory, and 
by a suitably disposed magnet the 
electric arc could be deflected on to 
the material. The type of arc furnace 
now used for melting steel is the 
Stassano furnace, which revolves 
round an axis inclined about 7° to 
the vertical, and is lined with mag- 
nesia brick. Three electrodes meet 
nearly in the centre of the furnace, 
their distance apart being regulated 


similar type of furnace, the volatilised 
metal being condensed in suitable 
chambers. In ail these furnaces, elec- 
tric energy replaces the coal, coke, or 
gas required for heating. In countries 
where fuel is cheap, electric furnaces 
are not commercially employed owing 
to the increased cost of production. 
tVhere water-power is available (as 
at Niagara, nitrogen fixation plant), 
however, the electro-chemical in- 
dustries can be pursued at a mini- 
mum of cost. 

Electric welding . — There are three 
principal processes of electric weld- 
jog : (l) That in which the metal is 
heated by incandescence, as in the 
Elihu Thompson process. The two 
pieces to be united are connected 
with opposite poles of powerful cur- 
rent, and then brought into contact. 
Since the surfaces are uneven, con- 
tact only occurs at a few points, and 
the current (about 10,000 amperes 
per sq. inch of sectional area at the 
joint) is conducted through a re- 
stricted area. Hence these parts 
are raised to incandescence, and 
becoming softened can be pressed 
together. The surrounding sur- 
faces become superficially oxidised, 
and are thus covered by an inferior 
conductor, with the result that the 
whole mass is raised to the necessary 
welding temperature due to the 
added resistance in the path of the 
current. (2) The Burton liquid forge 
type, in which the metal to be heated 
is connected to tho negative pole of 
a generator (current 110 volts), and 
is then plunged into a lead-lined vat 
(the lead connected with the posi- 
tive pole) containing **’ ■ 

acid or suitable BnHi 
powerful current pass 
bath from the lead 
immersed metal, which becomes 
covered with bubbles of hydrogen. 
The resistance of the metal surface 
covered with hydrogen is so great 
that the metal is rapidly raised to 
welding heat, and may be removed 
and welded in the usual way on the 
anvil, or may be treated for anneal- 
ing or bending. (3) That in which 
the electric arc Is used for heating, 
in the * Bcrnados * process the 
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surfaces to be welded are placed 
together and both are connected to 
the positive pole of a generator giving 
a current of about 120 volts. The 
negative pole is a rod of carbon 
which, held by insulated tongs, is 
brought into contact with the sur- 
faces. On withdrawing the carbon 
an electric arc about 24 in. in length 
Is formed, which, directed on to the 
surfaces, burns them together as 
in autogenous soldering. In the 
‘ Tereiner * process the arc is de- 
flected by the use of a powerful 
electro -magnet, the whole arrange- 
ment forming a kind of electric 
blowpipe. 

Electric annealing . — Annealing of 
hardened steel plates, such as Har- 
veyised steel armour plates, is often 
necessary locally for riveting pur- 
poses. This is done by placing a 
couple of copper plates, one on each 
side of the plate, and sending a 
current between them and hence 
through the stretch of plate between. 
A current of 3000-6000 amperes at 
4 volts is used, and thus a small 
patch of steel plate is raised to red- 
ness. The current is then slowly 
reduced, and the plate slowly cooled, 
when the steel is found to be suffi- 
ciently softened to be workable. 

Electro - refining. — In the short 
space allotted to this article it will 
not be possible to allude to more 
than one example, viz., the electro- 
refining of copper. The arrange- 
ment of the baths and the current 
volume employed varies for different 
refineries. The current volume 
generally used is from 10-15 amperes 
per sq. ft. The solution employed 
as electrolyte contains about 2 lbs. 
of copper sulphate and 4 to 10 ozs. 
of sulphuric acid in each gallon of 
water. The anode is of crude copper 
and the cathode plate is of pure 
sheet copper, which is first black- 
leaded to prevent the precipitated 
metal from sticking. The electrodes 
are placed about 1£ to 2 in. apart, 
and the baths are arranged generally 
on the multiple system, on an in- 
clined floor (vats in terrace form), in 
order to obtain a circulation of the 
solution, by siphoning. 

* the current, the crude 
gradually dissolved and 
in the pure state upon 
the cathode. The impurities fall to 
the bottom of the bath, and these 
slimes which collect there are treated 
further for precious metals. This 
forms no small part of the profit of 
the method. The pure copper is put 
on the market as electro-deposited 
plate and is the purest copper known. 

The term * electro -deposition * is 
applied to work which necessitates 
the deposition of metals by means 
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of the electric currents, and includes 
electro-plating and electro -typing. 
Electro -deposition will, therefore, 
be briefly treated under these two 
heads. 

Elcclro-plaling is the term applied 
to the covering of base metals by 
thin films of a nobler metal for the 
sake of appearance or for a high 
lustre. For plating it is essential 
that perfect cleanliness be insisted 
upon, and special care be taken in 
the preparation of the electro -plat- 
ing solution. Solution must also 
be kept moving In order to keep it 
of uniform density and strength. 
This is done by the uso of paddles, 
by slowly moving electrodes, or by 
allowing the solution to trickle 
through a series of vats arranged in 
terrace form. 

For ‘ copper ’ plating a solution of 
copper sulphate, as described in 
• Electro -refining,* is used. The 
solution is contained generally in 
lead-lined wooden vats. With a 
current density of 10-15 amperes 
per sq. ft. a good reguline copper 
surface is obtained on tlio article 
which forms the cathode. For 
coppering metals such as iron, zinc, 
etc., which are strongly electro- 
positive, the acid solution of copper 
sulphate cannot bo used. The solu- 
tion used must be alkaline, and may 
bo made up by adding concentrated 
ammonia to copper sulpliato solution 
until the precipitate formed just 
dissolves. Potassium cyanide solu- 
tion is then added until the solution 
is decolorised, and about half as 
much cyanide as was used added in 
excess. The solution is then diluted 
about half, and may then bo used 
for the metals named. When covered 
noth a thin deposit, tlio work may bo 
transferred after washing to the 
ordinary acidulated bath to obtain 
a further deposit. 

The deposition of copper on parts 
only of ornamental work is called 
' parcel-coppering.’ The ornamental 
work is generally of brass. The brass 
Is first cleaned in hot potash solution, 
after polishing, ana then passed 
through solution of potassium 
cyanide. Tho work designed to 
cscapo deposition is painted with 
asplialtum or other varnish, and 
when dry Is passed through nitric 
acid. After swilling it is transferred 
to the coppering vat, and the current 
passed for about two hours. The 
work is washed after removal from 
tho vat, dried, tho varnish removed 
by turpentine, which is in turn 
removed by potash, and finished by 
scratch-brushing, polishing, and lac- 
quering. 

For electro-plating articles with 
gold or silver, solutions of the double 
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cyanide of tho noble metal and 
potassium are used. Caro must be 
taken in regard to tho purity of the 
materials, and for ‘ parcel ’ work 
only the best copal varnish must bo 
used for ‘ stopping off,’ sinco asphal- 
turn is affected by cyanide solutions. 

1 Nickel ’ deposits are of oxtremc 
value owing to the fine polish which 
can bo imparted to it, and also 
because of its extreme durability. 
Tho solution used is neutral nickel- 
ammonium-sulphate (12 oz. to 1 gal. 
of water). Tho work to bo piated 
must be scrupulously cleau, and 
highly pob'shed before entering the 
bath. ’ Striking ’ is generally re- 
sorted to in order to start deposition, 
i.c. the surface is coated rapidly 
(using a fairly high potential dif- 
ference of about C volts) in order 
to prevent oxidation. This operation 
only obtains for a moment, other- 
wise the doposit beoomes powdery. 
A current density of some 4 amperes 
per sq. ft. is then employed for three 
to five hours. 

Electro-typing has for its object 
the production of tho exact facsimile 
of any article having an irregular 
surface, such ns an engraved plate, 
a formo of set-up type, a medal, 
statue, or bust. In all cases a 
reversed mould is first obtained, and 
upon this tho copper is clectro- 
lytically deposited to tho required 
thickness. Tho reversed cast is 
generally obtained by uso of mould- 
ing materials such as gutta-perclm, 
bees’-wax, sealing-wax, etc. For 
copying engraved steel plates, etc., 
a mixturo of tho following compo- 
sition is used : Bccs’-wax, Venice 
turpontine, and plumbago in tho 
proportions of 85, 13, and 2 parts 
respectively by weight. Tho method 
of preparing and electro-typing 
’ formes ’ of type will now bo shortly 
outlined. The typo, after being set 
up and corrected, is held in plncc in 
a strong wrouglit-iron chase. Tho 
type is mado with a fair amount of 
bevel so that a better impression is 
given to tho wax. All spaces 
between tho fetters should bo 'typo 
high,’ as should also wood blocks, 
if present. If tlieso are low the 
’ formo ' is ’ floated ’ or filled In with 
plustcr of Paris. Tho surfaco of tlio. 

‘ formo ’ is then thoroughly cleaned 
with potash solution, followed by 
water or benzine, and wlibn dry, is 
blacklcndcd carefully. Tho wax 
composition for taking tho impression 
is that formulated abovo. mid Is 
run into a cast-iron moulding box. 
Tlio surfaco of tho composition is 
freed from bubbles with a hot Iron 
rod, and tho smooth surfaco is titeu 
dusted with plumbago. An impres- 
sion of tho ' formo ' in the wax Is 
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thon made by means ol either a 
hydraulio or toggle press. When the 
Impression has been made, excess of 
wax is cut away, and the ' forme 1 
is raised from the wax vertically. 
The impression is then carefully 
trimmed with building tools, and 
then coated with blacklead. Elec- 
trical connection is made by embed- 
ding a framework of warm copper- 
wire round the wax edge of the 
mould, and then blackleading the 
surface of the wire. The mould is 
finally prepared for the bath by 
wetting the biacklead with spirits 
of wine, and then washing with a 
high pressure rose-jet of water, and 
all air bubbles removed. It is then 
placed In the depositing bath, and 
a current of increased E.M.F. em- 
ployed at first to obtain a rapid 
deposition of copper. When the 
whole surface of the mould is covered 
the current potential is reduced. 
The metal iB then deposited evenly 
over the plate until a thickness ol 
tin in. up to * In. is obtained. This 
takes from four to six hours. The 
metal shell so formed is released 
from the wax by flooding the back 
with hot water. Any wax which 
still adheres is removed by potash 
solution, and the shell is then swilled 
and dried. It is then backed, using 
sal-ammoniao as a flux, with a 
■ backing metal ’ at 600“ F. (The 
backing metal is generally 91 per 
cent, lead, 5 per cent, antimony, 
and 4 per cent, tin.) After cooling, 
the electro 1 b levelled by tapping 
with a polished hammer, the excess 
of backing metal is shavod off, made 
perfectly straight and of the required 
thiokness. After finally bevelling at 
the edges it is mounted on wood, 
type-high. See also Electro- 
chemistry, and the following 
works : McMillan's Electro- Metal- 
lurgy (1889) ; Kershaw’s Eleetro- 
Metallurgy (1906): Roberts-Austen’s 
Introduction to Metallurgy (1910) ; 
Borcher’s and McMillan’s Electric 
Smelting and Refining (1901) ; Hun- 
tingdon's Meials, etc. 

Metals. By reason of certain pro- 
perties, mainly physical, which are 
common to a largo number of the 
elements and more or less absent 
in others, the elements are divided 
into two classes — meials and non- 
metals. From earliest days M. have 
been distinguished from all other 
substances by their peculiar proper- 
ties, and applied to useful purposes. 
In the earliest history we have records 
of tile use of the seven M., gold, silver, 
lead, copper, iron, tin, and mercury. 
Tlio M. ore usually opaque, their 
smooth surfaces reflect light to a high 
degree, giving them the property 
known as metallic lustre ; they are 


good conductors of beat and elec- 
tricity. Gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, 
etc., are metals; sulphur, bromine, 
hydrogen, phosphorus, etc., non-M. 
All M., except mercury, are solid, 
and most of them will crystallise. 
In the processes of electro-chemical 
deposition ( see Electrolysis) M. act 
like hydrogen, and are always set free 
at the cathode. The non-M., on the 
other hand, may be either gases, 
liquids, or solids, possessing little 
tenacity. They do not give tho 
peculiar metallic lustre, and are bad 
heat and electricity conductors. Their 
speoifio gravity varies from being 
lower than that of water, e.g. potas- 
sium, to being more than twenty 
times heavier, e.g. platinum. Simi- 
larly, while some, e.g. sodium, are 
very soft, most of them are hard. 
Some, like antimony, are quite 
brittle, while others, like iron, 
possess great tenacity. The two 
classes of M. and non-M. merge into 
one another, and certain elements are 
placed sometimes in one class and 
sometimes in the other, according as 
the distinction is based on physical 
or chemical properties. Arsenic, for 
example, possesses many of the 
physical properties of a M„ but in its 
chemical reactions it is more nearly 
allied to the non-M. Such elements 
as these are known as metalloids. The 
chief chemical properties of M. include 
their strong affinity for certain non- 
metallic elements, e.g. Bulphur, chlo- 
rine, and oxygen, with which they 
form sulphides, chlorides and oxides. 
The metallic oxides are solid white or 
coloured bodies with an earthy ap- 
pearance, and it is only such metallio 
oxides which give riso to hydroxides 
when united w ith water. Such oxides 
are known as basic or salt forming ' 
oxides. The lower oxides form sails 
(q.v.) in combination with tho oxy- 
acids. M. will, when fused, enter into 
combination with each other, form- 
ing alloys (q.v.). Because of their 
strong affinity for other elements, M. 
are generally found combined with 
other elements, and consequently 
they have to be . extracted from their 
ores by processes described under 
Metallurgy. The M. may bo classi- 
fiedinto(l)IilGHTMETALS : (a)alkali 
metals, e.g. potassium ; (£>) alkaline 
earth metals, e.g. calcium ; (c) earthy 
metals, e.g. aluminium ; and (2) 
Heavy Metals : (a) metals whose 
oxides form strong bases, e.g. iron ; 
(b) those whose oxides form weak bases 
or acids , e.g. arsenic ; and (c) noble 
metals, e.g. gold. Another method of 
classification adopted more generally 
now, is to take them in their order as 
suggested by the periodic system (see 
Chemistry). Under this system the 
M., taking only the commoner ones, 
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■would be divided into : (1) The al- 
kalies, potassium, rubidium, caesium, 
sodium, and lithium ; (2) tho alkaline 
earths, calcium, strontium, barium ; 

(3) the magnesium group, beryllium, 
magnesium, zinc, cadmium, mercury; 

(4) the aluminium group, aluminium, 
gallium, iridium, thallium, and the 
gadolinite earths (didymium, yttrium 
lanthanum, erbium, scandium) ; (5) 
the noble metals, copper, silver, and 
gold, and the platinum M. (ruthen- 
ium, rhodium, palladium, osmium. 
Iridium, and platinum) ; (6) the iron 
group, iron, cobalt, and nickel; (7) 
manganese ; (8) tho chromium group, 
chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and uranium ; (9) the tin group, ger- 
manium, tin, lead, and titanium, 
zirconium, cerium, and thorium ; 
and (10) the arsenic group, arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, an vanadium, 
niobium, and tantalum. See list of 
words cited under Chemistry. Sec 
also Atomic Theory, Elements, and 
ALLOYS. 

Metamorphism. Both aqueous and 
igneous rocks after their original 


heat, and pressure. Rocks slightly 
modified, and which retain most of 
their original features, are called 

* altered rocks,' whilo those whose 
original characteristics hare been 
wholly disguised or obliterated aro 
designated ‘ metamorphlc rocks.’ The 
M. of sedimentary rooks by water is 
illustrated by the formation of glassy 
quartzite from loose sandstones by 
silica deposited in the interstices from 
percolating waters. Tho ellect of heat 
in modifying the physical characters 
of stratified deposits is to bo observed 
around the margins of intruded dykes, 
sills, and bosses. TIius clays and 
slmles aro baked to porcellanite and 
Iydian-stones, sandstones are changed 
to quartzites, and limestones aro mnr- 
morised. Around granite bosses an 

* aureole ’of' contact metamorphism’ 
can bo seen. In tho surrounding rocks 
new minerals aro developed, sucli as 
chiastolite, mica, and garnet, and the 
M. decreases in intensity, zone by 
zone, as wo pass outwards from the 
margin of tho boss. The aureoles of 
the granite bosses of Galloway are 
2 m. in breadth, and show a grada- 
tion from unaltered greywackes 
through schists to fine - grained 

ncisses. Where wide regions liavo 

ecn subjected to pressure and crush- 
ing by crust-creep (dynamo-meta- 
morphlsm), wo have areas of ‘ re- 
gional ’ M. Tho original structural 
features arc often obliterated nnd new 
structures developed, such as when 
argillaceous rocks are contorted and 
cleaved Into slates. The notion of 


crust-crcep on strata of alternated 
soft and hard bands gives rise to 
crush-breccias and crush-conglomer- 
ates. The pre-Cambrian fundamental 
gneisses and schists were held to be 
original deposits from a primeval 
ocean. It is now, however, generally 
admitted that the schistose structures 
of these foliated rocks are not of neces- 
sity primary, but may bo secondary 
structures duo to deformation. The 
majority of the foliated rocks in areas 
of regional M. appear to bo of pre- 
Cambrian age, hut many havo re- 
ceived their foliated structures in 
post-Arehrcnn times. 

Metamorphosis. Many types of 
animal life undergo chango of struc- 
ture and form in the course of their 
life history. The most familiar in- 
stances of M. are tho Insectivora. in 
whic’ ' ■ ' ■ ' teristie. 

Tho ■ es from 

the c ■ growth 

turns ' which 

later the perfect insect emerges. The 
liver fluke passes through seven dis- 
tinct stages, more than one of which 
have the power of reproduction. The 
first stage of the cel was long regarded 
ns a distinct species, ns, too. was the 
Axolotl, which under certain condi- 
tions changes to a terrestrial sala- 
mander, Ambbjsloma. Though com- 
mon in most of the lower forms of 
animal life and in the amphibians, so 
far as vertebrates arc concerned, SI. 
is unknown in birds nnd mammals. 

Metaphor (Gk. perafapa, from 
jxrTtt^lpru-, to carry over), a figure 
of 6 p ceeii by which an attribute or 
name is given to an object whicli Is 
not literally applicable to it, e.g. in 
Lamb’s Essays of Elio tho phrase, 

’ a healthy book,’ occurs, or again a 
ship is frequently spoken of ns 
’ ploughing tho waves.’ Thus o M. I? 
really a comparison implied but not 
formally expressed, and in tills it 
differs from the simile, which is n 
formal comparison. 

Metaphysical Poets. The title M. P. 
was given by Dryden to that school 
of poetry of which Donno wns the 
foundor and most illustrious example, 
and Cowley the next best known 
followor. Tho fault of tills school is 
tho vain attempt to uso lyric poetry 
as a vohiclc for tho expression of nil 
manner of subjectivo or reflective 
Ideas, and hence to subordinate to 
subtlety of thought and reasoning 
that appeal to the primary emotion" 
which is the very raison d't'lre of all 
true poetry. The use of philosophical 

* - ' ■ r "" ’by Francis 

- postrophes 
■ ■ legitimate : 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ futility of 

Metaphysics, n name originally 
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applied to those books of Aristotle 
which followed his Physics, and which 
his editors called' ‘ the book after the 
physics (fiCTa ra • II 

times the word has been 
applied. ’With the German^ 1.1. 
science purely speculative, and the 
objects of this science are super- 
sensual Ideas, unattainable by ex- 
perience. The very possibility of a 
science beyond experience has been 
denied by numerous philosophers, and 
many works called metaphysical 
should rather bo termed inquiries 
into the possibility of M. Thus Kant’s 
celebrated work, the Critik der rcinen 
rernunft, is a mere inquiry into the 
possibilit 3 r of a theoretical science of 
things beyond experience, which ter- 
minates with a denial of such possi- 
bility, and hence some modern philo- 
sophers have considered Kant as no 
metaphysician, but as a critic of the 
■ mental faculties, whose labours were 
to bo the precursors of a new system 
.of speculation. Those who deny the 
possibility of M. deny even the right 
to assume any axioms as applicable 
to a sphere beyond experience ; and 
those who did assume them, as 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Wolf, were 
• called by the Kantians dogmatists, in 
opposition to their own appellation of 
critics. In England, the word M. is 
usually applied to denote the philo- 
sophy of mind. This science treats of 
the association of ideas, memory, and 
various phenomena of mind. 

Metastasio (originally Trapassi), 
Pietro Antonio Domenico Bonaventura 
(1698-1782), became court-poet In 
Vienna under Charles VT. in 1730. He 
is famous as a librettist through his 
association with Mozart (g.v.), who 
composed La Clemenza di Tito to a 
* book * by M. Other composers who 
availed themselves of his writings 
were Handel, Porpora, Scarlatti, 
Pabr, Hasse, Gluck, Reissiger, Jom- 
melli, Spontini, and Cimarosa. M.’s 
poetry was fluent and rich rather than 
dramatic; and the absence of strong 
climax would have been fatal in an 
ago whoso composers studied de- 
clamation and prosody, apart from 
the higher ideals of opera. His chief 
efforts were : Didone dbbandonala, 
Catone in Utica, Edo, Olimpiade , 
and La Clemenza di Tito. 

Metauro, a riv. of Central Italy, 
which rises in the Apennines and 
flowing N.E. enters the Adriatic Sea, 
10 m, S.E. of Pesaro. Length, 68 m. 

Metayer System, a system of land 
cultivation in vogue, principally in 
France and Italy, which has been 
evolved mainly by compulsion of 
circumstances as a result of the decay 
of feudal serfdom. Under this system 
the peasant landholder or cultivator 
pas's no fixed rent either in money or 


kind, but tills the soil for the land- 
owner on condition of receiving half 
(hence the name from Low Lafc. 

* tg ^ llrn d er iy e d from 
its produce or some 
>n (in Italy usually 
two-thirds; umreof; while the land- 
lord furnishes the whole or part of the 
stock, tools, and implements of hus- 
bandry. It is thus a form of partner- 
ship, in which the landowner plays 
the part of a dormant >r sleeping 
partner, but whether it is really so 
advantageous a system to the active 
partner or cultivator as that of a true 
peasant proprietorship — to which it 
is in some ways analogous — depends 
on the force of custom to guarantee 
its permanence. A true peasant pro- 
prietor has the strongest of incentives 
to make his holding a success; but 
the quasi-partnership of metayage 
can, strictly speaking, be dissolved 
at will by the landowner, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, be 
rendered impracticable by a perfectly 
legal augmentation of demands on 
the part of the dormant partner. On 
the other hand, as Mill points out, 
local usage is almost everywhere too 
strong to allow a landowner to in- 
crease his demands beyond those of 
his neighbours, and indeed, that very 
constancy of the basis of division of 
profits results in the elimination of 
competition among the cultivators. 
For a high appreciation of the merits 
of the system consult Mill’s Principles 
of Political Economy , ch. viil., and 
Sismondi's New Principles of Political 
Economy, Bk. iii. 

Metazoa. The animal kingdom Is 
broadly divided into two main sec- 
tions, the Protozoa and the M. The 
former are typically unicellular, 
though they in many cases exist in 
colonies ; Ms. are multicellular, and 
include all the higher forms of animal 
life. The place of sponges in this 
classification was long disputed. They 
are now considered to be definitely 
Metazoic. 

Metchnikov, Elias (b. 1815), a Rus- 
sian bacteriologist, born in the 
Kharkov gov. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed professor of zoology at 
Odessa, and later he became director 
of the Odessa bacteriological institute. 
He went to Paris in 1890 and studied 
under Pasteur, and four years later 
became professor at the Pasteur 
Institute, Paris. He is a member of 
the Academic de M<§decine> foreign 
member of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and of the Acad6mie des Sciences, 
and has been awarded the Kobe] 
Prize for medicine. His views are ex- 
pounded in his Immunity in In- 
fectious Diseases (Eng. translation 
1906). His other publications include: 
The Prolongation of Human Life ; The 
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Nature of Man; Optimistic Essays, 
and monographs onJnsects,Scorpions, 
Centipedes, Sponges, Worms, etc. 

Metellus, a distinguished plebeian 
family of the Ctecilia gens at Rome : 

L. Ccccilius Meldlus, consul 251 
B.c., when he defeated the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily at Panorama : consul 
a second time in 249 ; and afterwards 
pontifex maximus ; while holding the 
latter dignity he rescued tho Pal- 
ladium when the temple of Vesta was 
on firo, and lost his sight in conse- 
quence. 

Q. Ccccilius Metellus Macedon icus. 
When he was praetor (148 b.c.) ho was 
sent into Macedonia against Andris- 
cus, who pretended to be a son of 
Perseus, and defeated and took him 
prisoner. In 14G B.c. he defeated 
the Achnenns near Thermopylae, and 
on his return to Romo obtained a 
triumph and the surname Macedoni- 
cus for his conquest of Macedonia. 
Metellus, in his consulship (143 B.c.), 
was 6ent into Spain, where he re- 
mained two years, and gained sorera! 
Tictories : but was succeeded in the 
command heforo tho conclusion of tho 
war by Q. Pompeius. Pliny cites 
Metellus as an extraordinary example 
of human happiness. ' For besides 
the possession of tho highest dig- 
nities,’ says Pliny, ‘ and haring ob- 
tained a surname from tho conquest 
of Macedonia, ho was carried to the 
funeral pile by four sons, of whom ono 
had been praetor, threo had been 
consuls, two had enjoyed a triumph, 
and ono had been censor ’ (Hist. Nat., 
vii. 45). 

Q. Ccccilius Meldlus Numidicus, 
consul 109 B.c., carried on tho war 
against Jugurtha in Numldia with 
great success, and received in con- 
sequence tho sumamo of Numidicus. 
In 107 ho was superseded in tho com- 
mand by Marine. In 102 ho was cen- 
sor, during which office he expelled 
Serrllius Glaueia and Appulcius 
Saturninus from tho senato, and two 
years afterwards (100) ho was ban- 
ished from Romo through tho in- 
trigues of his enemies Marius and 
Saturninus, who had returned to tho 
senato. He was, however, recalled in 
tho following year (99), but was pro- 
bably poisoned shortly after his re- 
turn. Metellus was ono of tho chief 
leaders of tho arlstocratieal party, 
and a man of unsullied character. 

Catcilius Metellus Pius, son of tho 
preceding, received tho sumamo of 
Plus on account of tho lovo which ho 
displayed for ids father when ho be- 
sought tho people to recall him from 
banishment In 99. Ho was praetor 
89 n.c., and ono of tho commanders in 
tho Marsic or Social War. Ho sub- 
sequently fought ns one of Sulla's 
generals against tho Marian party. 


and was consul with Sulla himself in 
80 B.c. In tho following year (79), 
he wont as proconsul into Spain, 
where ho carried on tho war against 
Sertorius for many years (79-72 n.c.). 
From tho year 76 B.c. Pompeius was 
his colleague, and they triumphed 
together at the end of the war. 
Metellus was pontifex maximns, and 
on his death (63 B.c.lhe was succeeded 
In that dignity by Julius Caesar. 

Q. Cczctlius Meldlus Pitts Scipio 
was tho son of P. Scipio N’asien, 
praetor 94. Pompey married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Metellus Scipio, in 
52 B.c., and in the same year mndo 
his father-in-law his colleaguo in tho 
consulship. Scipio fought on the side 
of Pompoy In tho Civil War, and after 
the battlo of Pharsalla, crossed over 
to Africa, where ho received tho com- 
mand of the Pompeian troops. IIo 
was defeated by Cmsar at tho battle 
of Thapsus In 46; and shortly after- 
wards ho put an end to his own life. 

Q. Ccccilius Mclellus Crelicus, con- 
sul 69 B.c., carried on war against 
Crete, which ho subdned In the course 
of threo years. 

L. Ccccilius Metdlus, brother of tho 
Inst, praetor 71 B.c., and as propraetor 
the successor of Vcrres in the govern- 
ment of Sicily. 

Quintus Ccccilius Metellus Oder wns 
praetor In 63 B.c., when iio com- 
manded threo legions In tho war 
ngainst Catilino. whom ho prevonted 
from crossing tho Apennines and so 
crossing into Gaul. Ho became con- 
sul in 60 B.c,, In which capacity ho 
opposed Pompey and tho aristocratic 
party, especially in tho matter of the 
Agrarian laws. Ho died in 59 b.c. 

Metompsyohosis, see Tbaxsmigiu- 
TION. 

Moteorltio Hypothesis. Sir N. Look- 
yor. In a work entitled The MclconUc 
Hypothesis, 1890. lias endeavoured 
to show that nobultc are composed 
of spnrsoly aggregated swarms el 
meteorites, and that stellar systems 
are evolved from them. Tho light 
omitted by ncbulro is assigned to tho 
collision of the meteorites with ono 
another, tho aggregate result of many 
collisions affording n constant emana- 
tion of light. Tho theory being based 
on spectroscopio ovidonco, it remains 
to bo explained why tho spectra or 
theso nebulro never show metals, but 
only hydrogen, helium, and nobullurn. 

Meteorograph, an instrument which 
gives a continuous record of tho 
Snctnatlons in tho temperature, pres- 
sure, and humidity of the atmos- 
phere. Tho instrument consists of a 
combined thermograph, barograph, 
and hydrogrnph, and lines arc plotted 
on a cylinder which, driven by clock- 
work, revolves once in nbout eight 
hours. Made of aluminium and cn- 
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closed in a cage, the whole apparatus 
only weighs about 30 to 40 ozs., and 
Is attached, for use, about 60 ft. be- 
low at '' ' ' lord 

of the pre- 
vailing ■ at- 

mosphere is obtained. 

Meteorological Office, The, deals 
with the meteorology of the British 
Isles, and also of some of the colonies 
and dependencies. It issues forecasts 
of weather from the London office, 
which aro based on telegraphio in- 
formation obtained from about sixty 
stations in the British Isles, on the 
continent, and some islands in the 
Atlantio. First established in 1854 
under the Board of Trade, it is now 
under a director and committee ap- 
pointed by the treasury, and receives 
a parliamentary vote of £15,300. 

Meteorological Society. The first 
Kngllsh society was founded in 1823 
and was followed by tho Meteorologi- 
cal Society of London which existed 
from 1836-42. The British Meteoro- 
logical Society was initiated in 1S50, 
and assumed its present designation 
as Royal Meteorological Society in 
1882. Observations arc mado at num- 
erous stations in the British Isles, and 
the statistical data obtained are pub- 
lished in the Meteorological Record. 
Other publications of tho society are 
” - ? ' 1 'u Journal, 

■' ■ ,.• ire of three 

In which 

extensive meteorological observations 
are made, either by self-recording in- 
struments or by hourly readings; 
(2) Stations where complete regular 
observations of climatic elements 
aro conducted ; (3) stations where 
only a portion of these elements are 
observed. There are about 160 
stations of the second order In Great 
Britain, where observations are made 
twice a day, viz. 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
Tho Instruments used comprise a 

barometer, ". ’ 

main and 
enclosed In t 

sliine recorder, an anemometer, and 
a rain gauge. A considerable number 
of stations In the British Isles observe 
only once a day, While about 4000 
places aro provided with rain gauges. 
In Russia, stations of the second 
order take observations three times 
a day, at 7 a.m., 1 p.m., and 9 p.m., 
while in Austria the system demands 
observations at 0 a.m., 2 p.m., and 
10 p.m. On tho whole glob - ” — 
are 380 first, 2620 second, an 
third order stations, while 
observations alone are taken at 
about 20,000 stations. 

Meteorology, tho science of the 
atmosphere. The term was first used 
by Plato, and had reference to 


astronomical as well as to atmos- 
pherical phenomena. Although tho 
subject has been more or less syste- 
matically studied since the timo of 
Aristotle, who wrote the first treatise 
on it, little progress was mado until 
tho invention of the barometer and 
thermometer. Galileo invented tho 
thermometer in 1592, and his pupil, 
Torricelli, In 1643 discovered tho 
principle of tho barometer. The mer- 
curial thermometer was Introduced 
by Fahrenheit In 1714, and more 
accurate observations could then bo 
mado. M. may be considered from 
three points of view : (1 ) The com- 
parison of systematic observations 
taken at various stations leads to 
deductions regarding the relativo 
fitness of different countries for the 
support of animal and vegetable life. 
From this point of view, the domain 
of medical climatology, tho subject 
has been most studied. (2) Of late 
years, owing to tho development of 
telegraphy, tho subject has been 
treated as the science of the weather. 
From observations of the tempera- 
ture, pressure, direction, and motion 
of the wind, etc., taken at a number 
of stations, meteorologists are able 
to forecast for a few hours tho course 
of the weather. (3) In tho investiga- 
tion of tho physical conditions of the 
atmosphere and their relations to 
tho forces of light, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism, wo have tho highest 
object of M„ considered as a depart- 
ment of cosmtcal physics. There are 
two main groups of meteorological 
phenomena; (1) Those produced by 
tho diurnal rotation of tho earth on 
its axis, and 12) those which depend 
on tho revolution of the earth round 
the sun, t.e. seasonal changes. It is, 
however, the apparent motion of tho 
sun which exerts the greatest in- 
fiuenco in producing meteorological 
changes. Tho apparent path of the 
sun in the sky describes a circle, tho 
■ f which cuts the piano of the 
• at an angle of 23}°. These 
intersect each other in two 
points diametrically opposite each 
other. Tho sun appears on the 
equator on March 21, when he is going 
northwards, and attains his greatest 
northern declination of 23}° on 
Juno 21. On Sept. 22 he appears on 
the equator when going southwards, 
and attains his greatest southern de- 
clination of 23}° S. on Deo. 22. When 
the sun is on the equator we have 

’ of day and night. Tho 

itween the longest and 
. depend upon the lati- 
tudes, which also determines the 
angle at which tho sun’s rays strike 
the earth. Tho sun’s beat-rays come 
to us in straight lines and strike on 
the hemisphere which faces tho sun. 
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The heating power of any cylindrical 
beam on any horizontal portion of 
the earth’s surface, will bo concen- 
trated upon an area which varies 
with the sine of the sun’s altitude at 
the moment, this variability In- 
creasing with the distance from the 
equator. Again, in the passage of the 
sun’s rays through the atmosphere, 
the toss of heat by absorption is 
more than 20 per cent, on a vertical 
and almost all on a nearly horizontal 
beam, i.e. at the poles, where the solar 
beams are almost horizontal, nearly 
all the solar heat is Intercepted by 
the dense, lower strata of the atmo- 
sphere. On the whole, about one 
quarter of the heat which reaches 
the outer limit of the atmosphere is 
lost before it reaches sea-level. The 
converse to solar radiation is the 
terrestrial radiation. The escape' of 
heat from the earth Into space is 
affected by the latitude, and also by 
the nature of the covering noth which 
the earth is provided. Tlio great 
secondary agencies, which modify 
the effect of the sun’s heat, are the 
ocean currents and the prevailing 
winds. As an example, we may cite 
the effect of the Gulf Stream on the 
climate of N.W. Europe. This stream, 
flowing from the Gulf of Mexico into 
the Atlantic, makes its influence felt 
even within the Arctic Circle by keep- 
ing the harbour of Hammerfest in 
71° N. open in the depth of winter. 
The rigorous climate of Labrador, 
more than 20° farther S., is due to the 
American Arctic current which skirts 
the coast. In the Pacific, the Kuro- 
Siwo warm current of the Japanese 
coast has the effect of freeing the 
shores of Alaska and British Colum- 
bia from ice in winter. The prevail- 
ing W. winds of our own country bring 
warmth and moisture from the sea 
in winter, and carry the benefits of 
the nearness to the sea to the inland 
portions of the British Isles. The con- 
ditions which affect climate are 
fairly simple in the tropics, hut in 
Europe are most intricate. There is 
no regularity in the distribution of 
rainfall, etc., over Europe, hut in the 
tropics there exist the • wet * and 
‘ dry ’ seasons. The permanent winds 
are the 4 trades ’ and * anti-trades.’ 
The former blow more or less steadily 
in a N.E. or S.E. d.' " *’ : 

to the hemispheres, 
aro westerly winds, 
southing in them : ■ 

hemisphere. The most important of 
the periodical winds arc the 4 mou- 
soons.* From October to April tho 
N.E. trade blows down to the equator 
with clear weather, crosses the line, 
and blows os the N.W. monsoon, 
bringing sultry weather with torrents 
of rain. From April to October tho 


S.E. trade blows to the equator, and 
crossing to the N. of it becomes the 
S.W. monsoon, with rain. In both 
cases it is the wind blowing from the 
equator which brings the rain, lienee, 
in India, the time of the N.W. mon- 
soon is a dry period, wiiilc the wet 
season is the period of the S.W. 
monsoon. 

Diurnal phenomena. — If wo ex- 
amine a continuous temperature 
curve, we observo that there is a 
gradual rise of temperature during 
the forenoon, culminating in a maxi- 
mum, and then a regular fall. Tho 
course of the curve varies from day 
to day, the variation being greatest 
in summer, while cloudy days show 
little variation of the curve. Tlio 
diurnal range of temperature Is 
generally small at coast stations 
owing to tho large amount of water 
vapour In the air, while the range is 
usually greatest iu elevated inland 
districts where the atmosphere is 
dry. A curvo of the diurnal range of 
temperature averaged over twenty 
years at Greenwich shows a gradual 
rise of temperature up to a maximum 
at 2 p.m., and then a decrease to a 
minimum at 4 a.m. Tho curve of 
diurnal variation of tho barometer is 
of less Importance than the corre- 
sponding curve for tho thermometer. 
The changes iu pressure iu tho British 
Isles averages about '02 In. In the 
Torrid zone, however, the curves ol 
daily variation arc a striking feature. 
The ordinary type of curve exhibits 
two maxima which occur at about 
9 a.m. and 9 p.m., and two minima 
at about 3 a.m. and 3 p.m. The 
difference between the extreme 
oscillations is called tho diurnal range, 
wliich Is generally over in. Iu the 
tropics (TIG in. at Calcutta) but is 
far less in blgli latitudes ("012 St. 
Petersburg). In Europo tlio results of 
hourly records of tho rainfall show 
three maxima and threo minima in 
twenty-four hours, the absolute 
maximum occurring at about 2 or 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
diurnal period of tho wind In regard 
to its velocity is similar to flint of 
the temperature, rcacldng a minimum 
about sunrise and a maximum hi the 
afternoon between noon and 2 p.m. 
Tho physical cause of rain Is tlio 
- of warm air wliich Is charged 
loisture. Tills maj' be nccoiu- 
by contact with tiio cold sur- 
’ . : the land, such as mountains, 

aud hence we find that tho distribu- 
tion of rain over any country I s 
greatly dependent upon its surface 
configuration. Of late years it has 
been shown that wcatlior cycles 
having a thirty-five years’ period, 
aro connected with tho phenomena 
of sun-spots which show a cycle of 
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that period. Sec text -books on 


Magazine. 

Meteors, or Shooting Stars, consist 
of small portions of matter which, 
on entering the earth’s atmosphere 
from outer space, become incan- 
descent owing to friction cansed "by 
their high velocity (sometimes reach- 
ing 40 m. a second). Some of these 
small bodies are found after their 
fall and may weigh a few pounds, 
but more usually M. are entirely 
dissipated into a fine dust. Those 
which survive complete disruption 
are found to contain iron, nickel, 
carbon, and other known terrestrial 
elements. On any clear night after 
a few minutes’ watching, the ob- 
server will see a shooting star, but at 
certain times in the year a large 
number of M. may bo observed which 
appear to come f 
quarter of the sky. 
known as the ren 
periodicity of me 
due to the fact th 
tides of matter w 
subject to the a < 

gravitation and revolve round the 
son in elliptical orbits in the same 
manner as do the planets. Whenever, 
therefore, the earth in its revolution 
intersects the orbit of the meteoric 
stream, there must occur a display 
of shooting stars, and as it occasion- 
ally happens that the earth passes 
through the nucleus of the stream, 
the display is then exceedingly 
brilliant. Chief among such periodic 
brilliant displays are the Leonids 
which occur about every thirty -three 
years on Nov. 13 or 14 (the last in 
IS 99), though at that date every 
year a considerable number of M. are 
to be met with. Other important 
meteoric systems are the Andromcids, 
in August, and the Pcrseids. There 
seems to be much evidence that 
comets are made up of a loose collec- 
tion of M. which have been reduced 
to a gaseous condition owing to their 
near approach to the sun. 

Metford, William Ellis (1S24-99), 
an English inventor, born at Taun- 
ton, Somerset, and educated at 
Sherborne School. Apprenticed to a' 
civil engineer, in 1856 he was elected 
an associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. He was greatly in- 
terested in rifle shooting, and in- 
vented a hollow-based bullet for the 
Edinburgh rifle, expanding minus a 
plug, and in 188S produced the Lee- 
Metford rifle, in conjunction with the 
American Lee. 

Methane, or Marsh Gas (CHi), the 


) simplest hydrocarbon of the paraffin 
series. It is produced in nature by 
the decay of vegetable matter under 
water, and thus rises in bubbles from 
marshes and swamps. It also occurs 
in the natural gas of petroleum 
districts, is set free from fissures in 
coal as * fire damp/ and is one of the 
chief constituents of coal gas. It is 
prepared by heating a mixture of 
sodium acetate and soda lime, accord- 
ing to the equation : C s H 3 0,Na+ 
NaOH = CH* -f NA 5 COJ, Rl. *is a 
colourless, tasteless gas, which Is 
liquefied at -11° C. under a pressure 
of 180 atmospheres. It burns with 
a pale blue flame and forms a highly 
explosive mixture with certain pro- 
portions of air or oxygen, the ex- 
plosions in coal mines being largely 
due to the ignition of such a mixture. 
It is almost insoluble in water, more 
soluble in alcohol, and is a very 
stable gas, resisting the action of a 
large number of reagents. When 
mixed with chlorine in the dark, an 
:urs, but on exposure to 
in explosion occurs and 
leposited. In diffused sun- 
explosion occurs, but the 
atoms are displaced by 
quantities of chlorine, 
formation of substitution 

products. 

Methil, a seaport of W. Fifeshirc, 
Scotland, on the N. shore of the 
Firth of Forth, and 1 m. S.W. of 
Leven. A new dock was opened in 
1911. Pop. (1911) 11,000. 

Methley, a tn. in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, 7 m. S.E. of Leeds. Has coal 
mines near. Pop. (1911) 4330. 

Methodism (Gk. n«0o So?, rule), a 
term applied to a religious organisa- 
tion which owes its origin to John 
and Charles Wesley. The name 
4 Methodists ' was given to certain 
Oxford students who, with the 
brothers Wesley, met together at 
fixed times to acquire regular habits 
of religious study and prayer. When 
John Wesley left Oxford he gave up 
his life * to spread Scriptural holiness 
over the land.* He and his fellow 
evangelists were repudiated by the 
Church of England, and not being 
able to preach in Anglican churches, 
they adopted the plan of preaching 
in the open air. As the numbers of 
his followers increased, Wesley or- 
ganised them into 4 societies/ the 
first of which was farmed in 1739. 
He later drew up Rules of the Society, 
which are still accepted by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. The 
chief characteristic of the church is 
the 4 class-meeting/ Anyone who 
feels a ‘ desire to flee from the wrath 
to come and be saved from their sins, 
may become a member of a class- 
meeting, by which act he is enrolled 
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as a member of the Church. No one 
can be a member of the Methodist 
Church without having his name 
down on a ‘ class-book,’ though 
attempts have been mado during the 
last few years to alter this rule. The 
classes meet weekly for the purposes 
of Christian fellowship under the 
superintendence of a 1 leader.’ Each 
church has its stewards, whose duties 
are partly religious and partly 
financial. A circuit quarterly meeting 
is also held, formed of representatives 
from different churches or chapels 
In the neighbourhood, which together 
make up a * circuit.’ A minister is 
invited to a church by the quarterly 
meeting. His invitation is for one 
year at a time, but is usually re- 
newed until ho has remained in the 
circuit for three years. According to 
the legal constitution declared by 
the Conference of 17S4, he cannot 
remain In one circuit for more than 
three years, but there is a general 
convlotion in the church that the 
term should be extended, and it is 
not uncommon now for a minister to 
receive permission from Conference 
to remain in a circuit for four, flvo, 
or even six years. Besides ordained 
■ travelling ' ministers, there arc 
* local preachers.’ These are lay- 
men who offer voluntary services on 
Sunday, and after passing certain 
examinations are then enrolled as 
reachers. They aro of particular 
enoflt in country circuits whoro 
ministers cannot be provided for 
every little chapel. Tlio whole con- 
nection is governed by an annual 
assembly, held in different towns of 
tlio United Kingdom, known os tho 
Conference. Down to tlio year 1 7 St 
it was a select ministerial council, 
presided over by John Wesley, In 
that year its rights were defined, and 
it was given specific control over tho 
ministers and churches throughout 
the Connection. In 1S7S lay repre- 
sentatives were introduced into Con- 
ference, and in 1911 women were 
admitted under the samo rules as 
laymen. Questions regarding the 
various interests of tho church are 
discussed, and what lias been dono 
in tlio general Conference is after- 
wards submitted to the Legal 
Hundred, a body of one hundred 
ministers elected for life by tlio Con- 
ference. There aro four theological 
colleges for tlio training of ministers, 
at Richmond, Hendingley, Didsliury, 
and Handsworth, and two schools 
for tho children of Wesleyan ministers 
— Trinity Hall, Southport, for girls, 
and Kingswood School, ’ 

boys. Tlio Wesleyan 
Church does much miss . ■ 
abroad, and celebrated tho centenary 
of its Foreign Missionary Society In 


1913. The National Cliildron’s Homo 
and Orphanago is undor tho super- 
intendence of tho Conference. The 
Methodist Book-Room in City Road. 
Loudon, issues a number of trnets, 
papers, and religious publications. 
Tho chief papers of the Society are 
the London Quarterly Review, [ i Ys ■ 
leyan Methodist Magazine, Methodist 
Recorder, and Methodist Times. 

In England there have boon many 
secessions from tho Church, as was 
inevitable. Tho Methodist New Con- 
nection was formed in 1797 under tlio 
leadership of Alexander Killiam. 
who, in his pamphlet, The Progress 
of Liberty (1795), askod for more 
power for lay-men and less for tho 
ministers. In 1907 this body amalga- 
mated noth tho United Methodist Free 
Churches (established 1857) under 
tho name of tho United Methodist 
Church. Another sohism took placo 
in 1812, through the expulsion oi 
Hugh Bourne and William Clowes, 
who, in spite of tho expressed wish 
of Conference, persisted in holding 
open-air revival mootings. They con- 
sequently organised an independent 
church, called tho Primitive Methodist 
Connection, which held its first con- 
ference in 1820. The Protestant 
Methodists formed thcmsolves Into a 
separate body as a protest against 
placing an organ in tlio Brunswick 
Wesleyan Methodist Church (1S2S). 
Tho Bible Christians or Balanites 
found tho restrictions of Conference 
irksome in ovangollstio work among 
the Cornish miners, and separated 
from tho larger body in 1815. Tlio 
f Vclsh Calvinistic Methodists wero 
founded by Whiteflcld independently 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in England. Their church govern- 
ment resembles that of tlio Presby- 
terian Church. Tho Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of tlio United States, 
America, originated in tlio evangel- 
istic work of somo Irish immigrants, 
who settled in Now York in 1700. It 
received its first bishop In tho Bov. 
Thomas Coke, who was ordained by 
John Wesley, Tlius tlio American, 
unlike the English, Motliodlst Church, 
has tlio episcopal form of government. 

The Ircsleyan Methodist Connection 
of America aroso out of a sclilsm on 
tho question of slavery In 181 1. A 
further secession from tho Methodist 
Episcopal Church took placo in 1S14 
on the samo issue, when tlio Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South was 
formed. Tlio various Methodist 
societies of Canada united Into one 
church in 1833. Tho various Method- 

■ ‘ ' • Australia, New 

; . . ■ . ind tlio South 

■ . . ■ Wcslcyuns fu 
1900-2, forming ono Methodism In 
the South Pacific. 
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Sec Lives ol the Wesleys and White- 
field ; Wesley’s J Forks and Journal ; 
George Smith, History of Methodism, 
1862 ; Abel Stevens, History of the 
Heligious Movement, called Method- 
ism, 1S61 ; Daniel, Short History of 
the Methodists ; Rigg, Church Or- 
ganisations, 1897, and The Con- 
ncxional Economy of Wesleyan 
Methodism, 1879 ; Waller, C'on- 
slitution and Polity of Wesleyan 
Methodism, 1880 ; Gregory, History 
of Methodism, 1911 ; Barclay, Con- 
stitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chtirches in America, 1902 ; and 
Atkinson, Centennial History of 
American Methodism, 1884. 

Methodius, see Cnsn. and 
Methodius. 

Methuen, a tn. ot Essex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 2 m. N.N.W. 
of- Lawrence. Manufs, woollens, 
cottons, shoes, etc. Pop. (1910) 
11,448. 

-Methuen, Field Marshal Paul San- 
ford, third Baron, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
C.B., C.M.G. (6. 1845), succeeded 
Frederick Henry Paul M., the second 
baron (1818-91). He was descended 
from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Jolin whose name is associated 
with a famous treaty with Portugal, 
was born at Nynehead, Somerset- 
shire, and. educated at Eton. In 
1864 he joined the Scots Guards, and 
was on special servico on tho Gold 
Coast in 1873 -, in 1874 ho took part 
in tho Ashanti War. From 1877-81 
he was military attachfi at Berlin. 

» i'SSif P, ar t in the Egyptian War 
o* 1582, being present at Tel-el- 
iveinr and KAssasBin ; he was men- 
tioned in despatches and dcoorated 
for ms services in the war. He com- 
manded ' Methuen’s Horse ’ in the 
Bechuanaland expedition of 1S84-85, 
being made a C.M.G. His promotion 
to tho rank of major-general took 
JrffSno 1 ASS?’ During the Boer War 
Sf 1 599-1902, he was in command of 
tiio First Division of tho First Army 
Corps. After defeating tho Boers at 
Belmont, Enslin, and tho Modder R., 
he was taken prisoner in 1902 by 
JJeloxey, but released. He was ap- 
pointed commander-in-eliief of the 
eastern command in 1903, and general 
n .Spuunanding chief of S. Africa 
in 1907 ; in 1909 he was made 
eorernor of Natal. 

Treaty, a commercial 
XL®?' , y arranged between England 
‘ °, rtu o;al m 1703. It was nego- 
i huul Methuen, and by it 

Hr®. Portuguese wines were received 
u .jeer 1 duty than those imported 
1830 ^ ratlco ' Tt was abandoned in 
Methu'" 1 -'- * - ■ — - 3 j g 

the son < ■ . ' of 

Noah, ol ■ , ■ ■ < is 


the oldest man mentioned in the 
Bible, dying at the age of 969 years. 

Mcthven, a vil. in Perthshire, 
Scotland, 6 in. W.N.W. of Perth. 
Pop. (1911) 1847. 

Methyl Alcohol (CH.OH), Wood 
Spirit, or Carbinol, the simplest of 
the monohydrie alcohols, occurs in 
nature in several substances, e.p, as 
methyl salicylate in oil of winter- 
green. On distilling this oil with dilute 
potash, an aqueous solution of pure 
M. A. iB obtained. It is chiefly pre- 
pared from the products of tho de- 
structive distillation of wood. The 
alcohol is obtained by redistilling the 
crude distillate over lime, finally 
purifying by the formation of the 
crystalline calcium chloride com- 
pound or of the oxalic ester, from 
which it is obtained by distillation 
with water or with potash. M. A. 
is a colourless liquid (sp. gr. .796 at 
20 s C.) ; it boils at 66° C., and has a 
virous odour and burning taste. It 
mixes with water in oil proportions, 
and is largely used in the pre- 
paration of organic dyes and var- 
nishes, and for tho preparation of 
methylated spirit. 

Methylated Spirit contains about 
90 per cent, of raw spirit (aqueous 
ethyl alcohol), about 10 per cent, ot 
crude wood spirit (methyl alcohol), 
and a small quantity of paraffin oil, 
which renders the alcohol unfit for 
drinking purposes, without affecting 
to any great extent its value as a 
solvent. This spirit, under certain 
restrictions, may be sold duty free for 
varnish -making, etc., lurther restric- 
tions being imposed if the mineral oil 
Is omitted. , , 

Metis (Menf), in Greek mythology, 
was the personification of prudence. 
She was tho daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys and the first wife of Zeus, who 
in fear lest she should give birth to a 
child more powerful than himself, 
devoured her in wrath. He afterwards 
himself gave birth to Athene, who 
issued from his head. _ „ , 

Metius, Adrian (1571-1 635), a Dutch 
geometrician, born at Alkmanr. He 
found out a truer relation of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter, 
i e the value ffg, which had previ- 
o'u’slv been represented by y. Among 
his "works are : Doctrinal spheriew 
libri v. ; Praxis nova geametrica 
Problemala astronomica, 1625; Calen- 
darium perpetuum, 1627. 

Metius, James, thebrother of Adrian, 
also a native of Alianaar. He is said 
to have invented the refracting tele- 
scope in 1609, on the mere report of 
which invention Galileo constructed 
his first telescope the following year. 

Metkovic, a market tn. of Austria, 
near tho Herzegovina frontier of Dal- 
matia, on the Narenta R. Pop. 5723. 
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Meton (Gk. Mtrwf) (ft. 432 B.C.), an 
astronomer ol ancient Athens. He 
is famous for haring introduced the 
metonie cycle, a period of nineteen 
eoiar years. 

Metope (Gk. hctojo), a middle space), 
a term in architecture for that part of 
the front which is interposed between 
two triglyphs in a Doric frieze. 

Metre, see Metric System. 

Metro, in poetry, is that arrange- 
ment of syllables in an orderly suc- 
cession so as to constitute rerse. The 
syllables are divided into a number of 
similar or dissimilar groups, each of 
which constitutes a line or verso (Gk. 
trrixov), and in modern languages the 
end syllables of these lines are usually 
related by rime or assonance. The 
lines themselves can be subdivided 
into feet, each line normally consist- 
ing of a certain number of these feet 
regularly repeated. In Greek and 
Latin verse, M. consisted in a regular 
succession of long and short syllables, 
and the verse accent did not usually 
coincide with the ordinary accent of 
the word. In English, however, quan- 
tity has ceased to bo definite and 
definable, and it is upon the accent 
thatM. depends. It is, therefore, with 
the alternation of accented and un- 
accented syllables that the laws of M. 
deal. In English each foot is supposed 
to consist of an accented syllabic com- 
bined with either one or two un- 
accented syllables. In this way five 
kinds of measure are secured. (1 ) The 
commonest of feet is the iambus, con- 
sisting of one unaccented and one 
accented, such as the word esldie. 
(2) The trochee, one accented and one 
unaccented, as hdly. (3) The dactylc 
(Gk. S&ktvXos, a finger, from its three 


back), the dactyl reversed, as in 
promendde. (5) The amphibrach, an 
accented syllable between two un- 
accented, as in appiarance. These dif- 
ferent feet may be arranged so as to 
form various lands of lines. Theoreti- 
cally each line should consist of a 
certain number of similar feet, but In 
practice there is not often this regu- 
larity. Freedom in the use of syllabic 
equivalents makes the verse supple 
instead of stiff, and its value was 
clearly understood by so early a poet 
as Chaucer. The doctrine of ‘ syllabic 
equivalents ’ is, briefly, that two un- 
accented syllables are equivalent to 
one accented. Hence, in spite of the 
conventional demand for an accented 
syllable in each foot, many a one in 
reality consists only of three un- 
accented syllables. This great free- 
dom, which is characteristic of the 
' best English verse, makes it difficult 
and well-nigh impossible to measure 


our verses by rule of thumb. Much of 
it could be scanned in many ways, and 
could be brought within the bounds 
of no little system. It is possible, how- 
ever, to speak of certain types of 
verse, and to show tho normal con- 
struction to which all tho variants are 
related. Perhaps the best known 
verse is the iambic pentameter, known 
as the heroic couplet when. each pair 
of lines is connected by rime, and as 
blank verse when unrimed. The ele- 
giac is also a decasyllabic measure, 
but here the rimes are alternate, and 
the verso is generally divided into 
stanzas of four lines (c.g. Gray ’s Elegy). 
Rime royal, used by Chaucer in several 
of his minor poems, is written in 
stanzas of seven iambic pentameter 
lines riming ab abb c.c. Octosyl- 
labics, consisting generally of four 
iambic feet, are useful for quicker 
narrative, andwere commonly used by 
Scott and Byron for this purpose. The 
M. usually known as ballad metre, also 
very common in hymn tunes of 
quatrains, consists of lines of eight 
and sis syllables alternately. Ana- 
paests and trochees arefrequentlysub- 
stituted for iambics, the latter being 
especially used at the beginning of a 
line. See Saintsbury’s History of Eng- 
lish Prosody (3 vols.) 1906-9; • J. B. 
Mayor’s Chapters on English Metre 
(new edit), 1901. 

Metric System. This system of 
weights and measures was introduced 
by the French Republic in 1801. Its 
fundamental unit of length is the 
metre, which was taken as one ten- 
millionth part of the distance from 
the poles to the equator. Recent in- 
vestigation has shown that this is 
inaccurate, and the standard is now 
defined as the length of a bar of an 
alloy of iridium and platinum kept in 
the archives in Paris. It is by'far the 
most practical system, its various 
units for larger and smaller distances 
than the metre being multiples and 
sub-multiples of ton of the metre. 
Thus, to convert metres into decl- 
metres.it is only necessary to multiply 
by ten. It is a legal system in Great 
Britain by Act of parliament (1861), 
although the Act has remained prac- 
tically inoperative. Tho system » 
universally used in scientific investi- 
gation. 

Measures of length . — 1 kilometre* 
1090 metres; 1 metre=109 centi- 
metres=1009 millimetres. The 
British equivalent for 1 metre=39’37 
in. Clearly, then, 1 centimetre* 
•3937 in. 

Measures of area . — As in the Eng- 
lish system they speak of a square 
foot, so in the M. S. they speak of 
a square met 
denominations 
100 square 
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ceutimctre ; 10,000 square centi- 

metres =1 square metre ; 1 square 
kilometres: 1,000,000 square metres. 
The British equivalents are: 1 square 
metres 1*196 sq, yds. ; 1 square kilo- 
metre^ 0*380 sq. m. The denomina- 
tions 1 hectare =10,000 square metres, 
1 are = 100 square metres are occa- 
sionally used. 

Measures of volume . — 1 litre =1000 
cubic centimetres =1*7 6 pints; vari- 
ous multiples and submultiples of the 
litre being also used. 

Measures of mass . — 1000 milli- 
■ " "000 grammes 

:amme = 15*4 
i = 2*205 lbs. 

• ire connected 

cubic centi- 
metre of water at temperature 4° G. 
weighs 1 gramme, or that 1 litre, 
i.e. 1 cubic decimetre or 1000 cubic 
centimetres, weighs 1 kilogramme. 

Metronome, an instrument nsed for 
determining and securing the move- 
ment of musical compositions. It was 
invented by Maelzel about 1814, and 
consists essentially of a pendulum of 
which the point of suspension is be- 
tween the extremities. The pendulum 
is driven by a spring and wheel which 
ticks the oscillations. A movable 
weight is attached to the pendulum, 
and an upright scale graduated to 
correspond with marks on the rod is 
placed behind. The period of the 
pendulum’s vibration can thus ho 
varied to any required time by ad- 
justing the weight until it is opposite 
to one of these lines, the mark near 
the line giving the number of oscilla- 
tions per minute. 

Metropolitan Police. The area 
under the supervision of the M. P. 
includes the whole of Middlesex* and 
portions of Kent. Essex, and Surrey, 
within 15 m. of Charing Cross. Their 
primary duties are the keeping order 
in the vicinity of places of public 
resort, and the apprehension of 
offenders against the criminal law. 
They are the authority for regulating 
the street traffic, especially during 
public processions and near churches 
and places of public worship during 
divine service on Sundays and other 
liob* days. They also issue annual 
licences to proprietors, drivers, and 
conductors of conveyances, enabling 
omnibuses, carriages, carts, etc., to 
ply or stand for hire within the metro- 
politan police district; and they have 
power to make bylaws for regulating 
the conduct of all such persons. The 
M. P. are under the direct control of 
the Home Office, but the City itself 
ispoli' 
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Metropolitan Polioe Courts, petty 
sessional courts presided over by a 
paid professional magistracy, gener- 
ally called stipendiaries. Other large 
towns have such courts as distinct 
from those of the unpaid magistracy, 
but the police court (in the sense in 
which it is used in this article) origin- 
ated in London in the early Georgian 
period when the earlier tentative 
efforts to police Westminster were de- 
veloped by the appointment of con- 
stables, and ' annoyance juries,* who 
reported on public nuisances, annoy- 
ances, and other small offences. In 
1792 the crown was given power to 
establish seven public courts in speci- 
fied metropolitan parishes, and to 
appoint three justices drawn from the 
Middlesex and Surrey magistracy, for 
each of such courts. The Act of 1792 
was repealed and re-enacted by an 
Act passed in 1802, and this later Act 
may be regarded as the real charter of 
the metropolitan stipendiaries. The 
seven courts or * publick offices,* as 
they were styled, were established at 
the parishes of St. Margaret, West- 
minster; St. James, Westminster; St. 
James, Clerkenwell; St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch ; St. Mary, Whitechapel ; 
and St. Paul, Shadwell (for Middle- 
sex), and at or near St. Margaret’s 
Hill, Southwark (for Surrey). The 
crown could order salaries of £500 
each to the justices, such salaries to 
be clear of all deductions, provided 
the aggregate charges, including 
salaries, attending the maintenance 
of these ‘ publick offices,* did not 
exceed £18,000 annually. The result 
of this establishment of paid magis- 
trates in the metropolis was that they 
enjoyed a monopoly of fees at their 
public offices within the limits of the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, for hence- 
forth, with few exceptions, no fees 
could be taken by any other justices 
under a penaltyof £100. The excepted 
cases were, inter alia, fees for licensing 
alehouses, and fees for the purpose of 
enforcing the payment of taxes and 
assessments arising within the parish 
concerned, and generally fees taken 
at Bow Street Public Office — this 
celebrated place being thus early a 
central institution. Notwithstanding 
these changes, the policing of the 
metropolis left much to be desired, 
and especially in the vicinity of the 
Thames. The 4 hooliganism. ’ in the 
neighbourhood of the river resulted 
in the establishment of a police office 
at Wapping New Stairs with three 
justices and seven (!) constables. 
Altogether in 1797 there were not 
■ re 2000 constables or 1 watch - 
* in the metropolis. Accordingly, 
•530, another court was established 
Westminster, and the 4 metro- 
politan police district * constituted, 
H 
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the component parishes of which were 
henceforth to be policed by the new 
' police force, ’ who were placed under 
the direct control of the justices, and 
superseded the old London watch- 
men. A later act extended the juris- 
diction of the M. P. C. by giving the 
police constables of the metropolitan 
force powers In Bucks and Berks, in 
addition to the metropolitan area 
properly so called. The M. P. C. now 
number fourteen: Bow St. with three 
magistrates, Clerkenwell two, Green- 
wich and Woolwich two between 
them, Lambeth two, Marylebone 
two, Thames two. Tower Bridge two. 
Old Street two, Westminster two, 
W. London two, Marlborough Street 
two, N. London one, and South 
Western one. Juvenile courts were 
established by Order in Council of 
Dee. 2, 1909, at Bow Street, Clerken- 
well, Tower Bridge, Westminster, Old 
Street, and Greenwich. Each of the 
courts has a staff of clerks, office 
keepers, ushers, and gaolers. The 
crown is empowered under the 
Metropolitan Police Courts Act, 1839, 
to alter the number of the courts 
and magistrates, and under an Act 
of 1840, to constitute police court 
divisions with a police court for each, 
provided only the number of the 
magistrates do not at any time ex- 
ceed twenty-seven. Tho statutory 
boundaries of the respective districts 

will be found st ■ 
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Kelly's London ' ■ 
held every day, Sundays and holidays 
excepted. The salary of the chief 
magistrate is now £1800, that of each 
of the others being £1500. Bow Street 
has the distinction of being the only 
court having jurisdiction in extradi- 
tion cases. Everything which can be 
said to relate to publio order or the 
prevention of nuisances comes within 
the general jurisdiction of the M. P. C. 
For further information consult 
Wood Renton’s Encyclopedia of the 
Laws of England, and Archibald’s 
Metropolitan Police Guide. 

Metropolitan Water Board, the body 
responsible for the water supply to the 
administrative county of London, a 
duty which was formerly left to the 
initiative of the various metropolitan 
water companies. The Board, as con- 
stituted by the provisions of the Met- 
ropolis Water Act, 1902, is composed 
of 0G members, 14 of whom are ap- 
pointed by the London County 
Council, two by the Common Council 
of the City, two hy the City Council 
of the borough of Westminster, one 
by each of the remaining metro- 
politan borough councils, and the re- 
mainder by the local authorities of 
those di-triots which, though outside 
the county of London, are included 


within the metropolitan water area. 
In 1907, the debt of the M. W. B., 
which consisted mainly of tho com- 
pensation payable to the extinct 
water companies, and the debenture 
stock of those companies transferred 
to the Board with the rest of the 
assets or liabilities, was £47,415, G52. 
During the years 1905-6 the average 
daily supply of water by the Board 
ivas upwards of 220,000,000 gallons, 
giving an average of 32 gallons per 
head of a total population of nearly 
7,000,000. Londonhasnotyetderived 
any benefit from the purchase of these 
water companies, but future legis- 
latures may devise some means of 
ridding tho state of the burden im- 
posed by water stock, as e.g. by con- 
verting it into terminable annuities, 
a policy which would at once result 
in a reduction of price. See also 
Municipal Trade. 

Metrosideros, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs or trees (order Myrtacece). 
The wood is hard and heavy, and is 
utilised in New Zealand. 

Metsu (or Metzu), Gabriel (1030-67) 
a Dutch painter, born at Leyden. Ho 
studied under Gerard Dow, and in 
1648 was admitted into the Painters’ 
Guild at Leyden, but left that city 
two years later for Amsterdam, where 
he settled as a painter of genre pic- 
tures. His chief works are : ‘ The 
Market-place of Amsterdam,” at the 
Louvre ; * The Sportsman,’ at the 
Hague; ‘ Tho Game-Dealer’s Shop,’ 
at Dresden : ‘ The Repast,’ at the 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg; and ‘ The 
Duet ’ and ‘ The Music Lesson,’ in 
the National Gallery, London. 

Metternich -Winneburg, Clemens 
Wenzel Nepomuk Lothar, Duke of 
Portella, and later Prince von Mettor- 
nich (1773-1859), bom at Coblenz, his 
father being the famous Austrian 
statesman, Franz Georg Karl von 
Metternich- Winneburg. In 1795 lie 
married the daughter of Prince 
Kaunitz, and henceforward assumed 
a prominent position in the diplo- 
matic world. He became minister at 
Dresden in 1801, and two years later 
was transferred to Berlin. During the 
years 1806-7 he represented Austria 
at Paris, where, in spite of his antl- 
Napoleonio policy, he managed to 
keep on good terms with Napoleon, 
whom he tried to bring into an alli- 
ance with Austria. The war which fol- 
lowed was terminated by Napoleons 
victory at Wagram and tho Treaty 
of Vienna (1809). After this Metter- 
nich became Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister. For some timo he veiled his 
enmity against Napoleon, and suc- 
ceeded in negotiating the marriage 
between that emperor and Maria 
Louise in 1810. But during the next 
two years the attitude and the sue- 
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cesses'ot Napoleon led to tlio forma- J but after a long residence in England 
tion of the great alliance between went to Home in 1801, where he spent 
a «o4-*.so the rest of Ills life. His works, which 
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ading posi- 
victory of 

Leipzig enabled him to dictate terms 
to Napoleon, and he took a leading 
part in the negotiations which fol- 
lowed this event. From this date 
Metternich figures as the champion of 
Conservatism throughout Europe, the 
opponent of every attempt to change 
tho established order. By his di- 
plomacy he again managed to secure 
the leading position in the Holy 
Alliance, which he used as an instru- 
ment for furthering these aims. The 
Revolution of 1848 came as a great 
shock to him, and its results were 
seen in Austria in the fall of Metter- 
nich’s government. He left Austria 
with an armed escort, and took refuge 
in England. In 1851 he removed to 
his castle of Johannisburg on the 
Rhine. He died at Vienna in 1859. 
His Memoirs were published at 
Vienna (1S7S-84), and were speedily 
translated into German and English. 
See also works by Beer, Zehn Jdhre 
osterreichischer Politik, x8oi-io, 1877, 
etc.; A. Sorel, L’ Europe el la revolu- 
tion francaise, and biographies by F. 
von Demelitsch and H. Welschinger. 

Mettmann, a tn. of Prussia in tho 
Rhine prov., about 8 m. N.E. of 
Bilsseldorf. In the vicinity the 
Neauder Cave, containing the remains 
)f a prehistoric human being, was 
liscovered. Pop. 10,762. 

Metz, a tn. and fortress of Ger- 
nany, in Alsace-Lorraine, 33 m. N. of 
I'Jancy. It is situated on the Moselle 
it its confluence with the Seille, and 
s surrounded by a system of fortifica- 
tions. Its streets are wide and clean, 
md it contains numerous spacious 
squares. Tho cathedral, a Gothic 
edifice, was begun in 1014, and 
Inished in 1546. The church of 
tfotre- Dame-de-la- Ronde is a note- 
worthy structure. Its choir was built 
n 1130. In the cemetery of Cliam- 
ciere there is a memorial to the 8400 
Frenchmen who fell in the war of 
1870. Its industry is active, the chief 
employments being lace-making, tan- 
ning, embroidering, and there is trade 
in corn, poultry, fruit, and wine; there 
are also brass and copper foundries. 
M., known to the Romans by the 
name of Divodurum, was the chief 
town of a people called the Medio- 
matrici, whose name it took at a later 
date. In the 5tli century, the cor- 
rupted form Mcfctis first came into 
use, whence the modem M. It sur- 
rendered to the Germans in 1870. 

Metz, Conrad Martin (1755-1827), a 
German engraver, bora at Bonn. He 
studied under Bartolozzi in London, 


were executed in the chalk manner 
" 1 *• ’ * ‘ of. and 

! of the 
■ lis best 
■ Judg- 
ment ’ m twelve plates (1808). 

Metzingen, a tn. in Wiirtemberg, 
Germany, on the R. Neckar, IS m. 
S.S.E. of Stuttgart. Pop, 6350, 

Metztitlan, a tn. of Mexico in the 
state of Hidalgo, 40 m. N. of Pachuca. 
Pop. 8000. 

Meudon, a tn. and S.W. suburb of 
Paris, France, in the dept, of Seine-et- 
Oise. It raanufs. glass, ammunition, 
and linen goods. Pop. 10,500. 

Meulebeke, an industrial tn. near 
Courtrai. Belgium, in the prov. of W. 
Flanders, with manufs. of lace and 
textiles. Pop. 9900- 

Meulen, Adam Francois van der 
(1632-90), a Flemish painter, born in 
Brussels. He was a pupil of Peter 
Snayers, but soon surpassed his 
master. Colbert appointed him battle- 
painter to Louis XIV. He painted the 
principal battles and sieges in Flanders 
for the Chateau of Marly, In 1673 he 
was made a member of the Academy. 
Many of his pictures are at the Louvre 
and Versailles. 

Meura, a genus of umbelliferous 
plants. M. athamanticum is the 
Spignel, Meu, or Baldmoney of Scot- 
land. The leaves are bipinnate, with 
crowded, bristle-like segments, and 
the umbels of flowers are yellow. 

Meung, Jean de (Jean Clopinel) 
(c.1250-1305), a French satirist, lived 
in Paris. He wrote over 20,000 lines 
in continuation of GuiUaume de 
Lorris’s Roman de la rose , the style, 
logical exposition, and virility of 
which entitle him to be called, the 
first of French mediteval poets. In 
liis contempt, moreover, for romance, 
superstition, feudalism, monasticism, 
the papacy, and royalty, he was the 
Voltaire of his age. 

Meunier, Constantin (1831-1905), a 
Belgian sculptor and painter, born 
near Brussels. Among his best known 
pictures are: ‘The Salle St. Roeh,’ 
1857 ; * A Trappist Funeral,’ I860 ; 
and the notable series depicting the 
miners and factory hands in Lemon- 
nier’s Le Tour du vwnde. But it is 
primarily as a sculptor he will live. 
His best statues are : ‘ Miner.* ‘ Pud- 
dler,’ 1885, and ‘ Mower,’ 1S92, and a 
series of bas-reliefs -which he called a 
4 Monument to Labour.* 

Meurice, Francois Paul (ISIS-1905), 
a French literary man, studied law 
and literature; was made chief editor 
of Victor Hugo’s Evencment , and 
imprisoned as snch for six months. 
In 1878 he dramatised Les Mise- 
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rabies, and afterwards Notre Dame dc 
Paris and Quatrc-vingt-treize. Two of 
his original plays were Benvenuto 
Cellini (1852) and Struensie (1S93), 
whilst for Falstaff (1842) and Hamlet 
(1813) he had collaborators. 

Meur»ius, Johannes (properly Jande 
Meurs) (1579-1639), a Dutch classical 
scholar, became professor of history 
and afterwards of Greek at Leyden 
University (1610 and 1611), and in 
1625 accepted the chair of history at 
Sorij in Denmark, as the execution of 
Barneveldt, whose children he taught, 
had exposed him to ceaseless persecu- 
tions. Among many other works he 
wrote: lies Belqicce (1612), a Glos- 
sarium Grccco-Barbarum (1614), and 
Ilistoria Danica (1630). See also 
Gronovius, Thesaurus. 

Meurthe ot Moselle, a dept. In the 
N.E. of France, being formed, after 
the treaty with Germany in 1871, out 
of the remnants of tho old depart- 
ments of Meurthe and Moselle. The 
prov. is drained by the Moselle, an 
affluent of the Rhine, and its tribs., 
and by the Chiers. a trih. of tho 
Meuse. Grand Rougimont (2041 ft.) 
in the Vosges is the highest peak. The 
Paris-Strassburg main line passes 
through Nancy, the cap. Tho manufs. 
of cast and sheet iron, of iron and 
steel goods, and of earthenware and 
glass are very considerable. Rock- 
salt is found in abundance. Viticul- 
ture flourishes, and cereals, potatoes, 
and hops are widely grown. Area 
2020 sq. m. Pop. 564,730. 

Meuse : 1. A dept, of N.E. France, 
composed of portions of Lorraine and 
Champagne. The basin of the Meuse, 
which flowing N. from E. to W., 
occupies one-half of tho dept., the 
rest being drained in the N.E. by 
the Ome and Chiers and other 
streams. The main ridge of high- 
lands, which sink from south north- 
wards, forms the watershed between 
the Seine and Rhine. The hills of 
tho Argonne are clothed with mag- 
nificent oak forests. Cereals, potatoes, 

. ' . ‘ ‘ '.re the staple 

ind the vine is 
Freestone is 
, ■ tho mineral 

wealth nor the industries are im- 
portant. Cap., Bar-le-Duc. Area 2409 
sq.m. Pop. 277,955. 2. (or Maas) A 
river, over 550 m. long, rising in the 
dept, of HauteMarne, France. Passing 
Verdun in a northerly direction, it 
enters Belgium, and after bending 
eastward beyond Namur, flows north- 
ward again past Li6ge in Belgium and 
Maestricht in Holland. After a sharp 
curve westward it enters tho Waal, 
that is the left arm of the Rhine, at 
Woudriohem. It now divides, the 
northern branch, called the Merwede, 
proceeding to Dordrecht, whence it 


eventually reaches the sea through 
two channels, the Oude and the 
Nieuwe-Mans, and the southern, 
which, after entering the Holiandsehe 
Diep, flows into the 6ea tlirough the 
Haringvliet and Krammer. Rotter- 
dam and Dinant are both on its banks. 

Meuselwitz, a manufacturing tn. 
in the duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, Ger- 
many, 8 m. N.W. of Altenburg. Pop. 
8869. 

Mevagissey, a pilchard fisliing 
station and health resort, 12 m. E. of 
Truro, Cornwall, England. Pop. 
(1911) 3467. 

Mexborough, a tn. with potteries 
and iron and glass works, on the Don, 
5 1 m. N.E. by N. of Rotherham in 
the W. Riding of Yorkshire, England. 
Pop. (1911) 14,398. 

Mexia, Pedro (1496-1552), aSpanish 
historian, was appointed historio- 
grapher to the Emperor Charles V. in 
1548. In his Historia Imperial y 
Cesarea (1547) he chronicled the 
reigns of all the Roman emperors 
from Julius Ctesar to the Austrian 
Maximilian. His chief work is Silva 
dc Faria Leccion, 1543. 

Mexico, Gulf of, a great Inlet situ- 
ated between U.S.A. on the N. and 
Mexico on the W. and S. It has an 
area of some 800,000 sq. m., and is 
entered by tho Gulf Stream, whioh 
sweeps its shores in a semicircle. It 
is subject to sudden wind-storms. 

Mexico, The Republic of, in the N. 
American sub-continent, consists of 
a large plateau, 767,005 sq. m. in ex- 
tent, and from 6000 to 8000 ft. nbovo 
sea-level, including in its gradual ele- 
vation from tho sea coast all varieties 
of temperature from tropical heat to 
a climate similar to that of Northern 
Italy. The elevation upon which it 
lies is formed by the mountain range 
of the Sierra Madre, which divide into 
an eastern and western range, be- 
tween which lies the plateau of 
Anahuac, the district of the ancient 
Mexican civilisation, which is broken 
up into many deep and warm valleys, 
and which is surrounded by the peaks 
of the mountains, the ridges of which 
form its surface. Tliis table-land 
gradually expands in breadth north- 
wards and remains on an average 
elevation of about 6000 ft. as far as 
420 m. from the city of Mexico, after 
which it gradually declines. The soil 
is hard and flinty, and resembles that 
of Spain. In winter the frosts create 
great fissures in the ground which in 
summer are filled up by melted snow- 
water from the mountains, so that a 
natural system of irrigation is created. 
The soil is rich in metalliferous de- 
posits, and silver, antimony, and tho 
rarer building stones abound. A large 
flourishing mining industry exists, 
and this, combined with extensive 
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agricultural operations and cattle* 
raising ranches, keeps the country in 
a condition of much prosperity. The 
hulk of the population is of aboriginal 
Indian of mixed descent, bnt the 
executive classes are for the most part 
of pure Castilian blood. The country 
is divided into twenty-two states, and 
the principal cities are Mexico (the 
Federal capital, pop. 470,000), 
Oaxaca, Puebla, Durango. The 
rivers are insignificant and useless 
for navigation. Pop. 15,063,207. Im- 
ports (1911) £20,000,000 (approxi- 
mate) ; exports £28,000,000. 

Constitution . — See Constitution — 
Mexico. 

History . — In the absence of all 
definite evidence, and in the face of 
an unparalleled dearth of contem- 
porary manuscripts, it is impossible 
to fix, with any degree of certainty, 
the earlier events in Mexican aborigi- 
nal history. Tradition speaks of an 
ancient race called the Toltccs, who, 
in the 11th century, founded the 
city of Tula, and became the dis- 
seminators of civilisation and art 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Although the existence 
of this people is accepted as a fact by 
many writers, others frankly regard 
them as mythical. An intermediate 
view is that which agrees that the 
ancient monuments which exist in 
M. must be referred to some such 
civilising agency, but which cannot 
assent to any exact identification of 
that race. This archaic civilisation 
soon fell before the assaults of a 
barbarous folk of Nahua race, known 
as the Chichimecs, who adopted the 
arts and culture of the race 1 ' 
overthrown. The various 
sions of this family found 
throughout a tract of territ 
mensurate with modem M., 
of these, the Aztecs, or ‘ Crane- 
people,* so-called from the fact that 
they dwelt in the low marshes of 
the lakes of Texcuco, founded the 
city of Anahuac, or Mexico, and 
became so formidable to their neigh- 
bours that, by the reign of Monte- 
zuma II., they had attained a 
suzereignty over all the tribes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. On the 
coming of the Spaniards under Cortez 
in 1519, Aztec rule was finally over- 
thrown, chiefly by means of the 
assistance the Spaniards received 
from those peoples whom the Aztecs 
had held in cruel bondage. After 
the disgrace of Cortez, M. was 
governed by a viceroy and council, 
and was regarded as an appanage of 
the Spanish crown, which condition 
of affaire lasted for nearly three 
hundred years, but not without dis- 
turbance, many revolutions, riots, 
and famines occurring during that 


period because of the down-trodden 
condition of the people. In 1821, 
after a prolonged revolutionary cam- 
paign, the independence of M. was 
recognised, and an emperor, Augustin 
de Iturbide, seated on the throne. 
He abdicated in 1823, bnt, attempt- 
ing to return, was shot in the follow- 
ing year. M. was proclaimed as a 
republic in 1824, since when its 
history has been more or less of a 
chequered nature. In 1846 a war 
with the U.S.A. broke out, which 
ended rather disastrously for the 
northern republic, which gained 
the cession of New M. and Upper 
California at the price of £5,000,000. 
In 1863, through the intervention of 
Napoleon III. of France, the unfor- 
tunate Maximilian, an Austrian 
archduke, was created emperor of 
M. His reign was brief, and despite 
a vigorous French assistance, he 
was hurled from the throne and 
executed. In latter years M. may 
be said to have been under the 
dictatorship of the shrewd President 
Porfirio Diaz, who undoubtedly did 
more to bring the country into line 
with other civilised communities 
than any of his predecessors. By 
reason of a widespread revolution 
which took place in 1911, he was 
forced to fly to Europe, and his place 
was taken by President Madero, who 
was murdered during a counter- 
revolution early in 1913. The new 
president was General Huerta, and 
towards the end of the. summer of 
1913 strained relations arose between 
M. and the U.S.A., owing to the 
latter’s non-recognition of the Huerta 

i C 1 - 


of the Mexican People , 1888, and Re- 
sources and Development of the 
Mexican People, 1893 ; Lumholz’s 
Unknown Mexico, 1903 ; South- 
worth’s The Mines of Mexico, 1905 ; 
Martin’s Mexico of the 20 th Century, 
1907 ; Enoch’s Mexico, 1910 : 
Henry Baerlein’s Mexico , the Land 
of Unrest, 1913. 

Ancient civilisation .' — The ancient 
monuments and other traces of their 
art and life executed by the pre- 
Columbian aborigines of M. tend to 
give us a high opinion of the degree 
of civilisation to w’hich they had 
attained. In many parts of the 
country, especially at Cholula, 
Papantla, Tula, and Xochicalco, 
are found graduated pyramids known 
as Teocalli, or * Houses of the Gods.’ 
constructed of mounds of earth 
faced with masonry, in some in- 
stances elaborately carved. On 
the summits of these, human and 
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other sacrifices were made to the 
gods Tescatlipoca (the god of the 
wind), Huit zilopochtli (the war god), 
Tlaloc (the rain god), and other 
deities. An older deity, Quelzeoatl, 
also a god of the sky, and son of the 
sun, was further worshipped, and a 
host of minor gods were likewise 
revered. Few traces of domestic 
architecture remain. The govern- 
ment was an elective monarchy but 
the priesthood had great control 
over the people. However, a well- 
defined code of laws was observed, 
and a high standard of morals was 
in vogue. War usually consisted in 
the capture rather than the slaugh- 
ter of enemies, who were reserved 
for sacrifice, and usually devoured, 
but this cannibalism consisted more 
in a desire to realise communion with 
the deities such captures symbolised 

rather n ' -'** 
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system of picture-writing mey wuie 
extraordinarily gifted in the pictile 
and minor graphic arts, in jewellery, 
and especially in feather-work, of 
which the garments of the upper 
classes principally consisted. Their 
weapons were by no means suited 
to a campaign against the steel-clad 
Spaniards, being for the most part 
confined to a flint-edged maqQa- 
hviitl or wooden sword, darts, and 
spears. 

Mexico City, the cap. of the re- 
public of Mexico, is situated in a 
valley near the former Lake of 
Texcuco (drained 1900). It is 16 m. in 
circumference, and in architectural 
and other respects compares favour- 
ably with the average European city 
of similar size. One of the principal 
sights of the city is its splendid 
national museum, filled with treasure 
of Aztec civilisation. The great 
Government Palace and the Academy 
of San Carlos ore also worthy of men- 
tion. The industries are somewhat 
limited, and comprise for the most 
part the manufacture of tobacco and 
saddlery. But the city is to some 
— 5 — -lionse lor the 
suntry. The 
ndation-stone 
'.>93, was built 
on wie bAiA/ Ui uuli of a 

deity, cost $2,500,000, and is 
the handsomest ecclesiastica . 
ing on the American contine: 
city is well supplied with w 
means of two aqueducts. 

Mexico the snow-covered peaks of 
the volcanoes, Popocatepetl and 
Iztacchihuatl, can be clearly dis- 
tinguished, and the climate is never 
unduly torrid, even in the height of 
slimmer. Many of the relics of the 
Aztec dominion are still unearthed in 


Mexico, and a school of archaeology 
has recently been founded in the city 
under the direction of Professor 
Maudslay, an English resident. Pop. 
470.659, the majority of whom are 
native Mexicans, with a very con- 
siderable admixture of Americans and 
Germans. 

Meyer, Felix (1653-1713), a Swiss 
painter, became famous by executing 
a scries of frescoes for the abbey of 
St. Florian (Upper Austria). Deficient 
in the art of figure drawing, he ex- 
celled in portraying ilie beauties of 
his native landscape. 

Meyer, Hans (b. 1858), a German 
traveller, was born at Hildburg- 
hausen. After exploring German K. 
Africa he ascended Kilimanjaro, t lie 
highest peak of ' 

in 1886. In 1 
Andes of Ecuac 
are recorded in 
Zum Schncedori 
1888, and 
schcrfohrien , 1890. 

Meyer, Heinrich (1759-1832), a 
German painter and art critic, mode 
the acquaintance of Goethe in Rome 
(1786), and in 1797 settled down in 
Weimar, where he enjoyed the great 
poet’s friendship, and inspired him, 
it seems, with many of those opinion- 
on art and {esthetics which appeared 
in Kunst and Alterihum , IVincke}- 
viann und sein Jahrhundert, etc. 
Besides editing Winckelmann’s 
Works (1808-1820), M. himself com- 
posed a badly-arranged history of 
Greek art (1824). 

Meyer, Heinrich August Wilhelm 
(1800-1873), a German Protestant 
divine and exegete, born at Gotha, 
and studied theology at Jena. He 
became pastor in 1841, but gave up 
the active ministry in 1848 and 
settled in Hanover. His great work 
was his N.T. commentaries, which 
appeared in the monumental Kriiisch - 
eategciischer Kommcntar cum, Neucn 
Testament (16 vols., 1832-1859), of 
which he was chief author. 

Meyer, Joseph (1796-1856), a Ger- 
man publisher, was born at Gotha. 
In 1828 he opened Das Biblio- 
graphisclie Institut, a publishing 
house, at Gotha, and issued German 
classics in serial form and by sub- 
n.. 'o west possible prices. 

•ought out a People’s 
s iral Philosophy, an 
. ’y, etc. Another of 

is the admirable 
xikon. 

Meyer, Julius Lothar (1830-95), a 
German chemist, born at Yard. 
Oldenburg ; studied medicine at 
Zurich, chemistry under Bunsen at 
Heidelberg, and physics at Kflnigs* 
berg under Neumann. In 1859 lie 
began to lecture on physics and 
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chemistry at Breslau. During the 
Franco -Prussian War he tended the 
sick and wounded at Carlsruhe Poly- 
technic. From 1876 onward he held 
the chair of chemistry at Tubingen. 
In his Die modernen Theorien der 
Chemie (1861) he helped to develop 
the startling theory of the periodic 
classification of elements, and re- 
calculated the atomic weights. 

Meyer, Konrad Ferdinand (1825-98), 
a Swiss novelist and poet, born at 
Zurich. His Gedichte (1882, 20th ed. 
1901) and his charming and idyllic 
epic, Hvttens letzte Tage (1871), 
justify the claim that he has done 
more for the modern poetry of 
Switzerland than any one except 
Gottfried Keller. And yet he was 
probably more novelist than poet. 
His Jorg Jenatsch (1876), Der Heilige 
(1880), and Die Hochzeit des Monchs 
enjoyed an enormous popularity. 

Meyer, Victor (1848-97), a German 
chemist, bora at Berlin. He became 
professor of chemistry at Zurich in 
1S72, at Gottingen in 1885, and four 
years later succeeded Bunsen, his 
old master, at his own university of 
Heidelberg. Besides important work 
in organic chemistry, he discovered 
thiophon and a convenient method of 
ascertaining the density of vapours. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, really Meyer- 
Beer (1791-1S64), a musical composer 
of Jewish extraction, bora in Berlin. 
He appeared as prodigy -pianist at 
the age of six, and studied under 
Clementi, Zelter, and Vogler. Aban- 
doning his early intention of being a 
pianist, he went to Venice to study 
composition (1815), where he com- 
posed several operas, none of them of 
any importance except the last, II 
Crociato in Egitto (1824). In 1826 M. 
took up his abode in Paris, where his 
chief operas were produced : Robert 
le Diable , 1831 ; Les Huguenots, 

1836 ; and Le Prophtte, 1S43. M. is 
one of the most important figures in 
the history of French opera, both 
grand and comigue. His work is re- 
markable for its brilliant effects and 
powerful climaxes, rather than for 
any mastery of form or coherence. 
He wrote much instrumental and 
choral music of a less ambitious 
nature, and about forty songs. 

Meyer-Liibke, Wilhelm (5. 1861), a 
German philologist, bom at Diiben- 
dorf. He studied at Zurich and 
Berlin, and in 1887 was made pro- 
fessor of romance philology at Jena, 
holding the same chair at Vienna 
University in 1890. He has published : 
Grammatica linguae Grceccc vulgaris . 
by S. Portius, with a grammatical 
and historical commentary ; and 
Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, 
1S90-1900, which is his greatest work. 

Meynell, Alice Christiana (D. 1S50), 


an English poet and essayist, the 
daughter of T. J. Thompson. She 
spent most of her young days in 
Italy. Her first volume of verse. 
Preludes (1875), was illustrated by 
her sister. Lady Butler, the painter of 
' The Roll Call/ and won warm 
praise from Ruskin, but it was her 
Poems , published in 1893, which 
definitely established her fame, while 
her Rhythm of Life , published at the 
same date, placed her in the front 
rank of living writers in prose. This 
was followed by: The Colour of Life 
and other Essays , 1896; The Children , 
1 89 6 ; The Flower of the Mind , 1 8 9 7 , an 
anthology of English verse ; and The 
Spirit of Place , 1898. She has also 
edited the Selected Poems of Hake 
and the Poetry of Pathos and Delight 
of Patmore, and contributed to the 
National Observer , the Pall Mall 
Gazette , the Saturday Review , etc. 
Among later works are : London 
Impressions , 1898 ; John Ruskin , 
1900 ; Later Poems , 1901 ; Children 
of the Old Masters , Italian School , 
1903 ; Ceres * Runaway , 1910 ; Mary, 
Mother of Jesus , 1912 ; Collected 
Poems , 1913. 

Meze, a seaport, 20 m. S.W. of 
Montpelier, France, in the dept, of 
H 6 rault. Pop. 6500. 

Mezen ; 1. A tn. and seaport of N. 
Russia in the gov. of Archangelsk, 
15 m. from the mouth of Mezen R. 
Pop. 1800. 2. A riv. of N. Russia, 

with a length of 545 m., which flows 
into the White Sea through Mezen 
Bay. 

Mezerai, Frangois Eudes de (1610- 
83), a French historian, born at Rye, 
near Argentan. Ho was educated at 
Caen University and in Paris, and 
having served in two or three cam-- 
paigns in Flanders, published his 
History of France, on the completion 
of which, in 1651, he became his- 
toriographer of France, and a member 
of the French Academy. He also 
wrote a History of the Turks from 
1612 - 49 , and an abridgment of his 
history. 

Mezereon, or Daphne mezereum, a 
small fragrant shrub (order Thyme- 
lreace?e), indigenous to Britain, with 
fragrant red or white flowers borne 
in February and followed by red 
berries. It is poisonous, but has 
medicinal uses. 

Mezieres, a fort. tn. in the dept, of 
Ardennes, France. It has ammuni- 
tion factories and copper foundries. 
Pop. 9500. 

Mezo-Bereny, a manufacturing tu., 
6 m. N.W. of Bekes, Hungary. Pop. 
13,000. 

Mezohegyes, a market tn. of Csanad 
co., Hungary, 30 m. N.E. of Szegedin. 
Industries, horse breeding and sugar 
refining. Pop. 7500. 
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Mezokovezsd, a tn. in Borsod co„ a * scraper,’ according as lightness of 
Hungary, 50 m. W.N.W. of De- tone is required. For the very light, 
breczin. Pop. 16,000. tones, not only the ‘ burr,’ but also 

MezBtur, a tn. of Hungary, near part of the ground is removed, since 
Dcbreezin, path manufs. of pottery, much ink is held in the grooves left by 
Pop. 26,000. the raising of the * burr.’ The method 

Mezozoth, or Mczurzah, a narrow of M. engraving was int roduced in the 
hollow strip of wood or other sub- reign of Charles X. by Prince Rupert, 
stance, with a piece cut out near the and its later history is associated pith 
top and containing a scroll of parch- the names of M* Ardell, J. Raphael 
mcnt on which are PTitten or printed Smith, Fisher, Dixon, etc. See. A. 
selections from the chapters of the Whitman’s Masters of Mezzotint, 
Sherrai (Deut. vi. 4, 9, and xi. 13, 20). 1898 ; C. Davenport’s Mezzotints, 
On the back of the scroll is written 1903. 

the Hebrew word • Almighty,’ and Mfumbiro, a chain of volcanic 
this is left exposed when the scroll is mountains near the S.W. boundary 
fixed in the case. The M. is hung up of Brit ish E. Africa. It consists of 
outside or inside Jewish houses. All two groups — the western which lies 
.Tews, when either going in or coming directly N. of Lake Kivu, and con- 
out of a dwelling, touch the word tains the active volcanoes Kirunga- 
with their right hand, and repeat the cha-gongo and Kirunga-namlagirn, 
eighth verse of Psalm exxi. : 'The and the eastern where the loftiest 
Lord shall preserve thy going out peak is Karissimbi (14,683 ft.), 
and thy coming in from this time Mglin, a tn. of Russia, about 125 m. 
forth and even for ever more.’ See N.E. of Chernigov. Pop. 8000. 
Friedlander’s Text Book of Jewish Mho (the reciprocal of the ohm). 
Religion. the practical unit of electric con- 

Mezquite, a Mexican name for tp-o ductivily. Thus if a wire has a resist- 
members of the genus Prosopis (g.t>.). ance of 10 ohms its conductivity is 

Mezurzah, see Mezozoth. * or - 1 mho. 

Mezzanine, see Entresol. Mhow, a tn. in the native state of 

Mezzofanti, Giuseppe (1774-1849), Indore, Central India, with a British 
an Italian linguist, born at Bologna, military cantonment. Pop. (including 
He was educated in his native city, garrison) 36,500. 

and in 1797 became professor of Miagao, a trading and manufactur- 
ArabiC in the university there, and ing tn. on the S. coast of Panay Is. in 
later assistant librarian of the in- the Philippines. Pop; 22.850. 
stitute and professor of Greek. In Miage, a glacier on the S. slope of 
1831 he went to Rome, and having Mont Blanc. Alt. 12,000 ft. 
attracted the attention of Pope Miajadas, a tn. of Spain, in the 
Gregory XVI., was made a cardinal prov. of Estremndura, 32 m. S.E. of 
in 1838. He acquired a considerable Caceres. Pop. 5000. 
reputation as a linguist, and spoke Miako, see Kyoto. 
in all some fifty-eight languages. Miall, Edward (1809-81), an Eng- 

• Mezzo-soprano, a species of voice lish Nonconformist wTiter, bom at 
which has a somewhat lower range Portsmouth. He was minister at Ware 
than a soprano, but is higher than a in 1831, and at Leicester in 1834, hut 
contralto. It is the voice more resigned in 1841 to found the Noncon- 
usually found in women, and has a formist, a newspaper in which he 
varying compass generally from A advocated the cause of Disestobhsn- 
beneath the treble stave to E on the ment. He was M.P. for Rochdale 
fifth line. (1852-57) and Bradford (1869-74). B<‘ 

Mezzotint, a method of engraving published among other works 2 iue- 
invented about the middle of the 17th deeds of the Church of England to her 
century, but now so exclusively Eng- Parochial Endowments. 
lish as to be termed on the Continent Miami, a tribe of N. American 
‘ la maniere anglaise.* Ms. were for- Indians, belonging to the AlgonQ man 
merly engraved on copper, but in the family which originally inhabited 
early part of the 19th century steel Wisconsin. The survivors live on a 
plates were introduced. The method reservation in Wabach co., Indiana, 
of M. engraving is as follows: Thesur- They took the side of the English in 
face of the plate is scraped in every the American War. , 

part, with a * rocking tool,* an instru- Miami, a city and co. seat or Baac 
ment resembling a carpenter’s chisel, co., Florida, U.S.A., on Miami U- t® 
but with a number of tiny teeth. A trib. of the Ohio) and Biscaync Bay. 
number of infinitesimally small points It is the centre of a country famous 
are thus raised on the • ground/ and for the product ion of grape fruit* pine 
are known as the ' burr.* If a print apples, and winter vegetables, anu 
were now made from this plate, it there is a considerable amount^ oi 
would be uniformly dark. Portions fishing. There are sponge fisheries in 
of the * burr * are now removed with Biscayne Bay. Pop. (1910) 5*171. 
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Miani, or Meeanee, a vil. in Sind, 
India, on the Indus, 5 m. N. of Hy- 
derabad. A battle was fought here in 
1813. 

Miaotse, aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
the mountain districts of S.W. China. 
They originally occupied the central 
province of the empire, but were 
driven S.W. to their present abode by 
the Chinese. 

Miasma (Gk, pCaana, corruption or 
pollution), see Malaria. 

Miava, an industrial tn. 46 m. 
N.N.E. of Presburg, Hungary, on 
the R. Miava. Pop. 11,750. 

Miazzi, Giovanni (1699-C.1780), an 
architect, was a native of Bergamo. 
Among his best known works are the 
church of S. Giambattista at Bassano 
and the theatre at Treviso. 

Mica, a group of minerals which are 
distinguished by their very perfect 
basal cleavage, causing them to split 
readily into thin flakes, and by their 
vitreous, pearly lustre. The Ms. are 
complex alumino -alkaline silicates 
with iron and magnesia, having an 
average hardness of 2*5 and sp. gr. of 
about 3. Muscovite or whit e potash M. 
is clear and colourless, and may be 
obtained in large flexible and elastic 
plates. It was formerly used for glaz- 
ing windows under the name of Mus- 
covy glass, and is still in use for lamp 
chimneys. Lepidolite, or lithia M., is 
generally rose-red or violet in colour, 
while biotite, magnesia M., is black or 
dark brown. Other types of M. are 
phlogopite, lepidomelane, annite, 
astrophyllile, and cryophyllite. The 
minerals of the M. group are alike in 
havinj * * ' ’ ' 

feet b 
gonal 

Mic 

of Moreshcth, a village near Gath, on 
the confines of Judah), one of the 
twelve minor Hebrew prophets. He 
was the younger contemporary of 
Isaiah, and is referred to in Jer. 
xxvi. 18, as having prophesied in the 
days of Hezekiah and Ahaz, kings of 
Judah. Almost all critics are agreed 
that only a part of the book that 
bears his name can be attributed to 
the prophet M. himself. Interpola- 
tions, generally post.-exilic, are fre- 
quent, and continually break the 
chain of thought. Thus the first three 
chapters deal with the • ’ ' ■ 

destruction of Samaria, 
sinfulness of Judah, but - 
ch. ii. deal with the restoration of the 
people, and plainly presuppose the 
exile. Chapters iv. and v. are Messi- 
anic, dealing with the future glory of 
Zion and the world-wide rule of 
Messiah. ~ 

( Camb . 

G. A. Smmi 

Mica Schist, a schistose or fine- 


grained foliated rock, composed of 
alternating thin lenticular sheets of 
mica and quartz. It is a typical meta- 
morphic rock, and occurs very largely 
in the Highlands, where the older 
strata outcrop (gvu.). The contained 
mica is generally muscovite ; and 
garnet, kyanite, schorl, felspar, 
chlorite, etc., are accessory minerals. 

Michael, spoken of in Dan. x. 13, 
21; xii. 1, as one of the chief of the 
heavenly host and as the guardian of 
Israel. It is also as the guardian of 
the church that he appears in Jude 9, 
and Rev. xii. 7. 

’ 7 Order of, 

an 1 bich was 

or _ 3 Ionian 

Isles and Malta in 1818. It was re- 
organised in 1869, so as to admit 
Crown servants connected with the 
colonies. It now consists of not more 
than 100 Knights Grand Cross, 300 
Knights Commanders, and 600 Com- 
panions. 

Michael, ‘the Brave* (1558-1601), 
voivode of Walachia, succeeded to 
the throne in 1593, and during his 
reign secured Wnllachia for a time a 
place in universal history. He in- 
vaded Turkish territory, aided by 
Sigismund Bdtliory, and took by 
storm Rustchuk, Silistria, and other 
places on the Danube, and also de- 
feated a large Turkish and Tartar 
army which invaded Wallachia. In 
1595 he gained a further victory at 
Mantin, and subsequently defeated 
Siuan Pasha, who invaded Wallachia 
with 100,000 men, and stormed 
Bucharest. His independence was 
acknowledged by the sultan in 1597- 
In 1599 he invaded Transylvania, 
defeated Andreas B&thory (Sigis- 
’oclaimed 
the voi- 

* ' ■ inder his 

, . He was, 

however, driven out of Transylvania 
by a revolt, but returned, and with the 
imperial General Basta defeated the 
Transylvanian forces at Goroslo, ex- 
pelling Sigismund B&thory. He was 
murdered iu 1601 by Basta’s orders. 

Michaelis, Johann David (1717-91), 
a German Biblical scholar, born at 
Halle. He was educated in his native 
city, and lectured there for some time. 
He visited England iu 1741-42, and 
’ 1 Ted through Holland, and 

as appointed professor of 
at Gottingen, and in 
addition professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in 1750. Among his works 
are : Supplementa ad Lexica Hebr., 
1784-92 ; Introduction to the New 
'Testament (4th ed.), 1823; Oriental - 
i-sche und exegctischc Bibliothek , 1775- 
85; Neue O. und E. Bib, 1786-91 ; 
Mosaisches JRecht , 1770-71; Liticra - 
rischer BriefwechseX , 1794-96. He also 
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published a reprint of Lowtli’s 
Praclccliones, with important addi- 
tions, 3 758-62, and a German trans- 
late ‘ ' ■’ "77" 77 

bo 

at Leipzig, but being attracted by 
poetry published, with Gellert and 
Weisse, a collection of fables, and 
soon after pave up his profession of a 
doctor. His works, which consist of 
odes, satires, lyrics, comic operas, etc., 
wero published at Vienna in 1791. 

Michaelmas Daisy, a name given 
by gardeners to Aster tradescantea. 
Known also by this name is the sea 
aster or starwort ( Aster trifolium). 

Michaelmas Day, the festival of St. 
Michael and All Angels, celebrated in 
the Western Church on Sept. 29. 
Michaelmas is frequently used for 
dating terms, etc. 

Michaud. Joseph Francois (1767- 
1S39), a French historian and publi- 
cist, born at Albens, Savoy. He was 
educated at Bourg-en-Bresse, and 
went to Paris in 1791 where he be- 
came the editor of La Quotidienne, in 
which ho espoused the royalist cause. 
He narrowly escaped death during 
the Reign of Terror, and after 1800 
abandoned journalism and began to 
write books. Ho published Hxstorie 
des croisades, his chef-d’ceuvre ; Cor - 
resvondan.ee d’orient, as a result of his 
visit to Syria and Egypt for the 
purpose of coUeeting material for his 
masterpiece; and other works. 

Michaux, Andrfi (1746 -1802), a 
French botanist and traveller, born 
in Sartory. He made journeys to 
several parts of the world, first to 
England (1779), from which country 
he introduced into France several 
new varieties of trees and shrubs; 
second, to the Auvergne and the 
Pyrenees (1780), bringing back 
several sorts of grain ; third, to Persia 
(1782), whence lie brought back a fine 
herbarium and valuable seeds; fourth, 
to N. America (1785), travelling from 
Hudson Bay to Florida and the 
Mississippi. Unfortunately nearly all 
his collection was lost. 

Michaux, Francois Andrfi (1770- 
1855), son of the above, accompanied 
his father on his N. American tour, 
and also made another journey to 
that continent in 1802. He published 
Jiisioire des arbres forestiers de 
V Arntrique seplenlrionale (3 vois.), 
1S10-13, which has been translated 
into English under the title, North 
American Slflra. 

Michel, Francisque (1809-87), a 
French antiquary, born at Lyons, 
and became professor of literature at 
Bordeaux. He visited England and 
Scot land to carry out his archaeological 
researches. He edited old French 
works, such as La Chanson de Poland, 


Chansons de Coucy, translated Eng- 
lish works into French, and published 
original works, the chief of which are : 
TT '-‘-'res des Races maudites dr la 
1 ct de. VEspagne; Lc Pays 
; and Les Ecossais en France 
et les Francois en Ecosse. 

Michel, Louise (1830-1905), a 
French anarchist, bom at Vroncourt 
in Haute-SaOne. She became a 
teacher in Paris, but soon gave it up 
for social and political work. She 
joined tho Communists at the out- 
break of their rising of 1871; was 
captured and transported to New 
Caledonia. On her release she re- 
turned to Paris and joined another 
anarchist rising, for which she was 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 
She was, however, released after 
three years in 1880 and soon after- 
wards went to London. She returned 
to Paris in 1895, where she died. Her 
works include : La M isire ; Mimoires ; 
Les Crimes de Vipoque ; and La 
Commune. 

Michel, Nicolaievitch (1832-1909), 
a Russian prince, was brother to Tsar 
Alexander II. He was governor- 
general of the Caucasus in 1863, field- 
marshal. and later director-general of 
artillery, and president of the council 
of the empire. During the war witli 
Turkey in 1877 he captured Ardalian 
and Kars. 

Michelangelo, or Michael Angelo, 
Buonarroti (1475-1564), an Italian 
sculptor, architect, painter, and poet, 
born at Caprese, of an honourable and 
ancient, though poor, family. After 
being at school pith Maestro Fran- 
cesco da Urhino, he made friends 
with Francesco Granacoi a pupil of 
Domenico del Grillandaio, with whom 
M.’s father, although holding art in 
contempt, at length allowed him to 
study. His talent even at this early 
ago was very marked, so that he was 
chosen by Ghirlandaio as one of the 
youths whom Lorenzo de Medici, the 
Magnificent, allowed to work in his 
garden under Bertoldo. Here he 
executed the ’ Faun’s Head,’ which 
so delighted Lorenzo that he took 
him into his establishment and treated 
him as his son. M. was between fifteen 
and sixteen years of age when he en- 
tered Lorenzo’s house, and lie stayed 
with him until his death in April 1492; 
whilst there he executed the bas- 
relief called ‘ The Rape of Deinnira, 
or ‘ Tho Battle of the Centaurs, 
now in the Casa Buonarroti, Florence. 
On the death of Loronzo, M. returned 
to his father’s house for a short time, 
until Pier de Medici, Lorenzo’s heir, 
requested his presence. He left 
Florence on account, it is said, of a 
visionary promonition which one 
Cardiere had of the fall of tho Medici, 
and went to Bologna, where Messer 
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Gian Francesco Aldovrandi befriended 
him. He turning to Florence when 
matters were settled, in 1496 he went 
to Rome to the Cardinal di # San 
Giorgio, who had bought a Cupid of 
M.’s under the impression that it was 
a real antique. During Iris stay in 
Horae, 31. executed a Cupid (now at 
S. Kensington), and a Bacchus (now 
in the National Museum, Florence), 
for Messer Jacopo Galli, and the 
Madonna della Pieta (now in St. 
Peter’s, Rome), at the request of Car- 
dinal Rovano. In 1601 he returned to 
Florence on family affairs, and in 1504 
carved the colossal statue of David, 
nine braccia high, out of a block of 
marble, spoilt in the roughing out. 



3. This is 
telle Arti, 

Florence. In the same year he com- 
menced the cartoon for the decora- 
tion of the council hall at Florence, a 
work on winch Leonardo da Vinci was 
also engaged. The paintings of both 
have been lost. After the death of 
Pope Alexander VI., Julius II. called 
M. to Rome, and commissioned him 
to make his monument. The design 
for this work was very highly ap- 
proved by the Pope, and in April 1505 
M. went to Carrara to superintend the 
quarrying of the necessary marble, 
an operation which occupied over 
eight months. The architect, Bra- 
rnante, who was jealous of M., in- 
fluenced the Pope against him, and 
shortly after his return from Carrara 
he was refused admittance to the 
Papal antechamber. In anger, he re- 


turned to Florence, where he stayed 
until the Pope had sent three briefs 
demanding his return; at length he 
went to see the Pope at Bologna, 
and received his pardon. Whilst 
at Bologna, he executed a portrait 
statue of Julius in bronze, three times 
life-size, which was placed on the 
front of the Church of San Petronio, 
but destroyed on the return of the 
Bentivogli. When M. returned to 
Rome, Bramante persuaded the Pope 
that it would be a bad omen for his 
tomb to be built before his death, and 
induced him to ask M. to paint the 
vaulting of the Sistine Chapel, think- 
ing that such a work would show his 
genius in a less favourable light. 
Although unwilling, M. yielded to the 
importunity of the Pope, and finished 
the work, unaided, save for workmen 
and writers for the lettering, in 
twenty months. This, his greatest 
work in painting, represents the 
creation of the world, and of man, the 
flood, and various biblical stories. 
When the Sistine Chapel was com- 
pleted, M. again became involved in 
4 The Tragedy of the Tomb.* On his 
return from Florence, whither he had 
gone after the completion of the 
chapel, he again started work on his 
designs for the tomb of Julius, but 
the death of the latter interrupted the 
work. Leo X., Julius’s successor, 
ordered him to undertake the orna- 
mentation of the facade, of San 
Lorenzo at Florence. Tins was a 
great disappointment to M.» but his 
protests were unavailing, and ho was 
also obliged to spend six years in pro- 
curing marble from the quarries of 
Pietrasanta. In 1521 M. executed the 
* Risen Christ,* now in the Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva, Rome, a work 
which was finished and therefore 
marred, in details, by other hands. 
When Clement VII. became Pope he 
lost no time in setting M. to work, 
and by 1524 the tombs of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici were fairly under way. These 
were not destined to be finished, and 
it was not until 1535 that M. finished 
what work there is of his in the build- 
ing, including the grand figures of 
Day and Night, Morning and Even- 
ing. In 1529 he had been appointed 
general over the construction of the 
walls and defences of the city of 
Florence, which fell in the following 
year. After this 3 4 The Tragedy of the 
Tomb * at length came to a close; the 
finished work contained only the 
4 Moses,’ by M. himself. In 1534 he 
was commissioned by Pope Paul to 
do the 4 Last Judgment * in the Sistine 
Chapel, a great work which occupied 
him for six years. In 1547 Pope Paul 
III. conferred the post of architect- 
in-chief atSt. Peter’s upon M. In 1549 
the two frescoes for the walls of the 
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Capella Paolina, Home, was com- 
pleted, representing the Martyrdom 
of St. Peter and the Conversion of St. 
Paul. All through his life hecomposed 
sonnets when his sculpture was not 
going well, and he was disturbed; 
the best are addressed to Vittoria 
Colonna, the widow of the Marquis 
of Pescara. During the winter of 
1563-64 JI.’s friends suffered great 
anxiety on his behalf, which was only 
too well founded, as he died on F 
18, 15G4. See Giorgio Vasari, Le ■ 
i' ” ‘ Scultor , 

,nio . Condin. 

Buonarroti 

Scritta da A. C. suo discepolo, 1553, 
(1st ed., Loma); J. A. Symonds, The 
Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, 1893, 
and The Sonnets of Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti and Tomaso Campanella, 
1878; C. Holroyd, Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti, 1903, etc. 

Michelet, Jules (1798 - 1874), a 
French historian, born at Paris, 
was the son of a printer. He was 
educated at the I.ycee Charlemagne, 
and in 1823 was appointed professor 
of history in the Collbgo Roliin. His 
first works appeared in 1825-27, and 
were concerned with modern history, 
and in 1827 he was appointed mattre 
de conferences at the Ecole Normale, 
becoming assistant to Guizot at the 
Sorbonne in 1830. In 1831 he pub- 
lished the Introduction d VHistoire 
universelle, and soon 
entered upon his chief 
Histoirc de France (from c 
to the outbreak of the Revolution), 
publishing about the same time, 
CEuvres choisies de Vico, the Mdmoircs 
de Blither, and the Origines du Droit 
Francais. In 183S he was appointed 
to the chair of history at the College 
de France, and published his lectures 
in Lc Prltrc, la Femme, el la Famille, 
and Le Peuple. In 1S3P 
romaine appeared, and 
great history he wrote, . 

Involution franrai.se. E 
books on natural histo: . , 

L’lnsecte, La Ulcr, and La Montague, 
as well as Les Femmes de la Revolu- 
tion, L’Amour, one of his most 
popular books. La Femme, La 
Sorciirc, La Bible do I’ll amanita, an 
historical sketch of religion, and 
A r os /■ Us, a treatise on education. 

Michigan, a north-central state of 
the U.S.A., having an area of 58,915 
sq. m. It is known as the Peninsula 
stale because of its natural division 
into two parts, separated by the 
Strait of Mackinac, which connects 
Lakes Huron and Micliigan. The 
chief highlands are the Porcupine 
Mts. (1839 ft. above sea-level) in the 
N.W., and the chief rivers are the 
Muskegon, Grand, St. Joseph and 
Kalamazoo, which are important for 


the power they supply rather than 
for their navigation. The state Is 
agricultural, the staple crops being 
maize (in 1912, 55,250,000 bushels), 
potatoes, hay, and wheat. Fruits, 
chiefly apples, are widely grown, and 
the live stock, especially of sheep, is 
considerable. Mineral wealth in the 
N. compensates for comparative in- 
fertility. In 1911 the yield of iron ore 
from the Gogebic, Marquette and 
" was 9,000,000 tons, 
was exceeded by 
>utput. Coal, salt, 
and silver mines are also worked, and 
Portland cement is another valuable 
product. Tbo most profitable in- 
dustries are the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and machinery, and • 
pre-eminently lumbering. Michigan 
University was founded in 1837 by 
Ann Arbor, and in 1911 had over 
5000 students. There is a Senate of 
32, and a House of Representatives 
of 100 members, and in the national 
assemblies M. is represented by 2 
senators and 13 representatives. 
Detroit is the chief town; pop. (1910) 
465,706. Father Marquette, a Jesuit 
missionary, founded a settlement 
here in 1668. The state was ceded by 
the French to the English in 1760 and 
passed to America in 1796. Pop. 
(1910) 2,810,173. 

Michigan City, a lake-port, 37 m. 
E.S.E. of Chicago, on Lake Michigan, 
■' T no., Indiana, U.S.A. Pop. 

!7. 

Lake, a great lake of N. 
America, hounded on the N.W. and 
E. by Michigan, on the S. by Indiana, 
and on the W. by Wisconsin and 
Illinois. The Strait of Mnckinao con- 
nects it with Lake Huron. Area 
22,400 sq. m. Length 325 m; mean 
breadth 75 m.; mean depth, 870 ft. 

Miehoaoan, a state of Mexico, linv-. 

Inrr or, nvon nf 22.874 Rq. m., 00(1 

cific lor 101 m. 

of the Sierra 
anoitnro (12,660 
peak. The chief 
rivers are the Lerma and the Balsas. 
The staple products aro minerals 
(gold, silver, lead, copper, petroleum, 
etc.), cereals, fruit, coffee, and sugar 
cane. Morelia (39,116 inhabitants) is 
the cap. Pop. 991,649. 

Micipsa, King of Nnmidin, was the 
son of Massinissa, and reigned from 
148 to 118 B.c. Afraid of Jugurtlin, 
his nephew,/ he despatched him i" 
134 B.c, to Spain, to serve under 
Scipio. At the latter’s recommenda- 
tion, however, ho made Jugnrtha 
joint heir with Adherbal and Hiemp- 
sal, his own sons. 

Mickiewicz, Adam Bernard (17?S- 
1855), the greatest Slavonic poet, wd h 
the exception of Pushkin, born at 
Zaosie, nearNovogrodck in Lithuania. 
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He was educated at Novogrodek until 
1814, when he entered the university 
of Wilna. After passing his examina- 
tions with honours, he obtained the 
post of a schoolmaster at Kowno. In 
1S24 Novosiltzov, the cruel and in- 
tolerant governor of Lithuania, con- 
demned the members of the Philo- 
mat han and Philoretian societies on 
the most insufficient evidence, and 
M. was, after imprisonment-, banished 
to Russia. He had already published 
two volumes of miscellaneous verse, 
and on his arrival at St. Petersburg, 
was at once received in literary circles 
with open arms. In 1S29 he went to 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
finally taking up his residence at 
Paris in 1832. In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed to a newly -founded professor- 
ship of Slavonic literature in the 
College de France, but he was ex- 
pelled from his chair by the French 
government in 1S44, and was without 
employment unt il 1852, when the post 
of librarian at the Arsenal was ob- 
tained for him by Prince Napoleon. 
He died of cholera at Constantinople 
whilst engaged in forming a Polish 
legion against Russia. His remains 
were, in 1890, removed to the Cathe- 
dral at Cracow. M. is the most in- 
spired poet of Poland, and the flaming 
ardour, the passionate sincerity, and 
the exquisite language of his poems, 
allied with their national melancholy, 
cause him to he by far the most 
popular in his own country, although, 
unfortunately, but little known in 
England. His chief works are: Konrad 
Wallenrod (1828),Pan Tadeusz (1834), 
in addition to his sonnets. Ode to 
Youth, etc. See Josef Kallenbach, 
* J ~ 7 ■ T * r ’*okiewicz 
sa Vie 

, ’« “ Gardner, 

Adam Mickicwicz , 1911, etc. 

Mickle, William Julius (1734-88), a 
Scottish poet, was the son of a Presby- 
terian minister of Langholm, Dum- 
friesshire. After failing in business, 
he became corrector to the Clarendon 
Press, published a Spenserian poem 
called the Concubine (1767, revised 
as Syr Martyn ), and printed a very 
diffuse and rather poor translation 
of Cainoens’s Lusiad (1775). Scott’s 
Kenilworth is based on M.’s ballad, 
entitled Cumnor Hall . 

Micmacs, a tribe of N. American 
Indians, of Algonquin stock, who 
formerly roamed Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland. During the 
colonial wars they were allies of the 
French. They now number about 4000, 
havebecomeciviliscd,but are scattered 
about their former territories. 

Micon C/Z. 5th century b.c.), a 
Greek painter, was the contemporary 
of Plieidias. He was renowned for his 
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skill in drawing horses. His battles 
between the Amazons and Athenians 
decorated the walls of the Cera- 
meicus and the temple of Theseus in 
Athens. He was also a sculptor. 

Miconia,a genus of trees and shrubs 
of tropical America (order Melasto- 
macere) with ornamental foliage and 
panicles of white or red flowers. 
Microbe, see Bacteria. 

Microcachrys ( Tetrayona ), straw- 
berry-fruited cypress, a prostrate, 
evergreen shrub bearing small, bright 
red cones (order Conifer®). It is a 
native of the Tasmanian mountains. 

Microcosm and Macrocosm. Arising 
from the belief of the ancients that 
the cosmos had a soul, the idea 
followed that- the vital movements of 
man, the microcosm or little world, 
corresponded to those of the universe, 
the macrocosm or great world. From 
this astrology followed, or the belief 
in the idea that the movements of 
the heavenly bodies affect human 
lives. Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics, 
and Paracelsus, were exponents of the 
doctrine. See Astrology - . 

Microcosmio Salt (NaNH 4 HPO*. 
4H a O ), sodium ammonium phosphate , 
is so called because it is formed in the 
evaporation of human urine, and was 
regarded by the alchemists as an 
extract of the human microcosm. It 
is obtained by adding a strong solu- 
tion of common sodium phosphate to 
ammonium chloride. The salt is used 
in blowpipe experiments since it de- 
composes on heating to give a glassy 
bead of sodium metaphosphate. 

Microlestes, a genus possibly of 
marsupials of remote antiquity, 
founded on a few teeth discovered 
in Somersetshire and Wflrtemberg. 
Palaeontologists differ as to its true 
zoological position. 

Microliths. Vitreous rocks are not 
altogether void of crystalline material. 
Under the microscope, numerous 
small crystallites are to be seen which 
may he drop -like (globulites), rod- 
shaped (belonites), or like coiled and 
twisted hail’s (trichites). Besides 
these crystallites, exist needle- and 
rod-shaped bodies called microliths 
which are distinguished from the 
above by the fact that they react on 
polarised light ( q.v .), and can he 
generally referred to some mineral 
species — felspar, augite, hornblende, 
olivine, etc. Combinations of simple 
microliths occur presenting a curious 
forked appearance (skeleton crystals), 
and their linear arrangement indicate 
the fluxion-structure of the rock 

Micrometer, the name given to 
instruments for measuring accurately 
very small angles or spaces. There 
are several types of which the fol- 
lowing are the most important: Gas- 
coigne invented the first instrument 
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In tlie 17th century. Ms. con- 
sist generally of two very fine wires, 
one fixed and the other movable, 
placed in the focal piano of a tele- 
scope. The movable wire is fixed 
on a sliding plate and can ho moved 
parallel to the other by means of a 
screw, until the object appears 
between the wires. The movement 
can be measured by means of the 
screw, the pitch of which is known; 
and the head of thescrew is subdivided 
in order to measure fractions of a 
revolution. Thus the angular dis- 
tance which the object subtends 
can be measured. In the position 
H-irc SI. the two parallel wires are 
actuated by independent screws. 
The whole apparatus can be rotated 
in the plane of the wires, so that 
they can be placed in any direction, 
the angle through which it is rotated 
being measured upon a small circle 
called tile position circle. Another 
type consists of an object glass 
divided into two semicircles, wlu'ch 
can be separated by sliding, so caus- 
ing the image formed respectively 
by each half lens to move. Dollond 
introduced a convex lens divided 
similarly to the above into tho eye- 
piece of the telescope. Various other 
types which depend on the pheno- 
menon of double refraction have 
been introduced. The circular M., 
perfected by Fraunhofer, consists of 
a metal ring set in a perforated glass 
plate. The riDg is placed in the 
focal piano of the telescope ; the 
time when a star disappears at the 
outer ring and reappears at the 
inner ring being observed. This is 
chiefly used for determining the 
positions of stars. They are capable 
of measuring to a hundredth part 
of a millimetre. See Hf.liometek. 

Micronesia (from Greek, small 
islands), the name of that part of 
the Pacific Ocean between long. 130° 
and 1S0° E. and lat. between 20° N. 
and the equator, which embraces 
the I.adronc and Caroline islands, 
the Marshall and Gilbert archi- 
pelagoes. The groups are described 
under their separate titles. 

Miorophone, The, was invented by 
Professor Hughes, and is now uni- 
versally used as the transmitter in 
telephony. Hughes found that if a 
telephone receiver were placed in 
series with a resistance formed by a 
bad contact made of three loosely- 
fitting pieces of carbon, then any 
motion given to one of the pieces 
would produce a sound in the 
receiver. A simple form of the instru- 
ment consists of two pieces of carbon 
P and Q (see figure) fixed to a vertical 
piece of wood VV, and a carbon rod C 
fitting very loosely between them. 
This is connected to the battery B 
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and the receiver T. If C moves the 
resistance of the circuit alters, 
causing an abrupt change in tho 
current which produces a sound in 
T. The transmitter in general use 
consists of a vibrating plate of carton 
fixed round its edges. Another piece 
of carbon is placed behind it, the 
intervening space being filled with 
small pieces of the same substance. 



outside by a piece of wire gauze. 

Mioroscope. an optical instrument 
which enables the eye to see dis- 
tinctly magnified images of small 
objects which would otherwise re- 
main unobserved. The term magni- 
fying needs some explanation In 
order to show the function of the 
lenses of a microscope. In eases of 
this kind', magnification is obtained 
by allowing tho eye to approach 
nearer to tho object. For. example, 
a bill posted on the other side of the 
street cannot he seen distinct!)' 
enough to he read, but on nearer 
appronch the type becomes more 
and more plain. This is a simple 
case of magnification. The eye 
accommodates itself to the varying 
distances until a distinct image is 
formed on the retina. There is a 
limit 1 o the aye’s power of accommoda- 
tion, as may be observed from tlio 
fact that if approach is made to tho 
hill nearer than ten inches, tlio type 
again becomes confused. If a 60 ' 
called magnifying glass be interposed 
between the eye and the hill, the 
type again becomes distinct. Thus 
the function of the lens or magni- 
fying glass is simply to allow tnc 
eye to approach nearer the object 
than would otherwise be consistent 
with distinct vision. The notion or 
the lens may he explained ns f°Houj> • 
In the figure L denotes the lens, E tne 
eye, and AB the object placed m 
the focal plane of tho lens. lot,'? 
.absence of the lens the rays of light 
are inclined to the axis of the cyo at 
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too great an angle to be completely 
focussed on tlie retina, and hence the 
confusion in what is seen. The lens 
intercepts the rays, and bends them 
into parallel rays which appear to 
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come from CD, a position consistent 
with distinct vision. The rays are 
now focussed completely on the 
retina, and distinct vision is obtained. 
The eye in this case views the image 
CD and not the object AB. 

Clearly, from the diagram the lens 
appears to remove the object away 
from the eye. This leads to another 
consideration in the making of a 
microscope. It is a matter of 
common experience that the further 
away an object is, the less brilliant it 
appears to be, the reason being that 
the pencil of rays is so large that 
they do not all enter the eye. In 
the above discussion we have assumed 
that all the rays through L enter the 
eye. But it is found that when a 
large pencil passes through a lens 
it suffers a good deal of distortion 
-due to the spherical shape of the lens. 
This distortion is termed spherical 
aberration. To obviate this a stop 
is placed behind the lens so as to 
cut off the extreme rays which 
suffer the most distortion. There is 
another effect due to chromatic 
aberration , which renders the edges 
of the image indistinct. This is also 
obviated by cutting out the extreme 
rays by means of a stop. The stop 
obviously reduces the size of the 
pencil of light entering the eye, and 
thus the maximum quantity of 
illumination is not attained. The 
stop was eventually discarded in 
favour of a system of lenses which 
are so arranged that the rays are 
refracted at smaller angles through 
each of them, and thus eliminat- 
ing to a large degree the effects 
of aberration, whilst allowing the 
whole pencil of light emitted to be 
conveyed to the eye with very 
little loss in intensity. Wollaston's 
doublet was the first combination 
of two lenses for this work. It con- 
sists of two lenses placed at a definite 
distance apart. Thus by increasing 
the number of lenses the aperture is 
increased, and thus more light free 
from aberration effects enters the 
eye, and a distinct, well-illuminated 
image is seen. These are the main 
principles underlying the theory of 
the simple M. The compound M. 


differs somewhat from the above, 
and affords a greater degree of 
magnification. Its essential features 
are the objective and the eye-picce. 
The objective is the system of lenses 
near the object, forming a real 
image of the object This is observed 
through the eye-piece, which forms 
a virtual magnified image of this 
real image. The objective consists 
of a system of lenses to minimise 
spherical and chromatic effects 
which in this case would be very large 
owing to the nearness of the object 
to the objective. 

Various combinations have been 
used. The most effective objective 
is the one invented by Abbe, by 
means of which almost perfect images 
were obtained. The object is im- 
mersed in oil. Into which the plane 
surface of the lowest lens dips, the 
refractive index of the oil being 
the same as that of the lens. There 
are two types of eye-piece in general 
use, viz. Huyghens and Ramsden. 
The Huyghens eye-piece is the one 
generally used, but where measure- 
ments have to be made which neces- 
sitates the introduction of a micro- 
meter scale into the instrument the 
Ramsdcn’s eye-piece is used. The 
Huyghens eye-piece consists of two 
converging lenses whose focal lengths 
are in the ratio 3:1, and placed at a 
distance from each other equal to 
the difference of their focal lengths. 
The Ramsden eye-pieco consists of 
two lenses of equal focal length sepa- 
rated by a distance two -thirds of 
their focal length. The object is 
generally illuminated by means of 
transmitted light. There is no limit 
to vision. Any particle, however 
minute, can he observed so long as 
it can be illuminated. If its length 
is less than half a wave-length of 
light, it is illuminated by focussing 
an intense beam of light upon it, and 
then viewed through a M,, when it 
appears as a blight spot. 

Microscopium (the Microscope), a 
southern constellation formed in 1752 
by Lacaille, situated above Gras and 
Indus at the junction of Capricomus 
and Sagittarius. 

Microstylis, a genus of terrestrial 
orchida with handsome leaves, and 
small greenish - yellow or purple 
flowers. 

Microtome, an instrument adapted 
for cutting fine sections of material 
preparatory to observation under the 
microscope. There are many varie- 
ties. but the essential part of the in- 
strument is a device for leading an 
embedding block containing the 
material to a cutting instrument, or 
for leading the cutting instrument t o 
the block by a sliding arrangement 
whose motion is exactly governed by 
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graduated screws. The embedding 
block is usually composed ol paratFm 
or some similar substance in which 
the material to be examined can be 
immovably embedded and protected 
from air and damp. The height of the 
block is determined after once cutting 
it in the M., after which its height can 
be adjusted by screws, so that a sec- 
tion with a uniform thickness of as 
little as '002 mm. can be cut. Some of 
the more expensive Ms. are to a high 
degree • automatic.’ 

Midas, son of Gordius and king of 
Phrygia, renowned for his immense 
riches. In consequence of his kind 
treatment of Silenus, the companion 
and teacher of Dionysus, the latter 
allowed M. to ask a favour of him. M. 
in his folly desired that all things 
which he touched should be changed 
into gold. The request was granted: 
but as even the food which he touched 
became gold, he implored the god to 
take his favour back. Dionysus 
accordingly ordered him to bathe in 
the source-- of the Pactolus near Mt. 
Tmolus. This bath saved M., but the 
river from that time had an abund- 
ance of gold in its sand. Once when 
Pan and Apollo were engaged in a 
musical contest on the flute and lyre, 
M. was chosen to decide between 
them. The king decided in favour of 
Pan, whereupon Apollo changed his 
ears into those of an ass. M. contrived 
to conceal them under his Phrygian 
cap, but the servant who used to cut 
his hair discovered them. The secret 
so much harassed the man that, as 
he could not betray it to a human 
being, he dug a hole in the earth, and 
whispered into it, * King Midas has 
ass's ears.’ He then filled up the hole, 
- ■ .. ... .— *-ieh 
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of Zeeland, Netherlands, on the island 
of Walchcrcn, 4 m. N. of Flushing. It 
has an old abbey da’ ing from the 13th 
cenlury. It was a Hanse town, and its 
charier dates from 1225. Pop. 19,564. 

2. The cap. of a district of the same 
name, in the Transvaal, S. Africa, on 
a trib. of the R. Olifant, 98 m. E. of 
Pretoria. Pop. (Europeans) 3700. 

3. The cap. of a div. of the same name. 
Cape of Good Hope, S. Africa, 250 m. 
N. by W. of Port Elizabeth, in a 
fertile agricultural district. Pop. 4000. 

Middle Ages, The, a term generally 
applied lo the period between 500 and 
1500 a.d., thougli frequently it is used 
to designate tbe centuries between 
the year 1000 and the Renaissance. 
It is better, however, to use the year 
1000 as the dividing line between the 
early and later M. A. The year 500 
roughly marks the inrush of the bar- 
barian hordes. An attempt to stem 
the flood of ignorance and barbarism 


was made by Charlemagne, and from 
the time of his coronation (800 a.d.') 
dates the mediaeval conception of the 
holy Roman empire, the emperor and 
the pope sharing between them the 
sovereignty of the world, the one the 
temporal, the other the spiritual head. 
The next 200 years, however, are 
years that truly deserve the title of 
Dark Ages, once so indiscriminately 
applied to the whole of the mediteval 
period. In the 11th century there was 
the dawn of a true renaissance, asso- 
ciated usually with the name of Pope 
Hildebrand. The period of brilliance 
in literature, art, and economies that 
followed this revival is the delight of 
every sympathetic student of the 
M. A. Tlie spirit of the M. A. was lost 
in the Renaissance. 

Middieboro, a tn. and summer 
resort in Plymouth co., Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., 35 m. S.E. of Boston: 
has manufs. of shoes, woollens, iron 
goods, and tiles. Pop. (1910) 8214. 

Middle Caraquet, a tn., Gloucester 
eo.. New Brunswick, Canada, 12 m. 
W.N.W. of Shippegan. Its chief in- 
dustries are flour, lumber, and can- 
neries. Pop. 6100. 

Middle Franconia, see Fkanconia. 

Middle Latitude, in navigation, the 
mean of two latitudes. It is the dis- 
tinctive name of a method called in 
navigation M. L. sailing, which means 
that, in estimating the difference ot, 
longitude by means of the differences 
of latitude and the intermediate de- 
parture, this departure is supposed 
to bo an arc of a parallel of longitude 
at the intermediate or M. L. (see 
Riddle’s Navigation, in which a table 
may be found corrective of the 
results. 

Middle Park Plate, see Race Meet- 
ings. 

Middlesboro, a city in Bell co., Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A., 04 m. N.N.E. of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; has coal and iron 
min ing, and manufs. of steel, brick, 
and beer. Pop. (1910) 7305. 

Middlesbrough, a thriving and Im- 
portant manufacturing tn., river- 
port, and municipal, co. and pari, 
bor. of England, in the N. Riding of 
Y orkshire, at the mouth of the Tees, 
20m. S.W. of Durham, on thoStookton 
andDarlingtonRailway. The town is 
of recent growth, the first house 
having been built in 1830. It was in- 
corporated In 1853. It is now chiefly 
known as a rapidly progressing centre 
for the iron raanuf. There aro also 
chemical, brass, engine, and bottle 
works, potteries, and blast-furnaces ; 
sliipbuilding is also carried on, and 
iron-stone is quarried in the vicinity. 
There are large docks, and among the 
manufactures are sailcloth, rope, and 
pottery. Pop. (1911) of pari. bor. 
139,321. 
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Middlesex, the metropolitan co. of 
England, has an area of 279 sq. m. 
The county belongs entirely to the 
basin of the Thames, which forms its 
S. boundary. The Lea flows along its 
E. boundary, and the Colne bounds it 
on the W. A range of hills extends 
along the Hertfordshire border, 
reaching 500 ft. at Stanmore and 
Harrow, hut that portion of the 
county which lies S.W. of a line drawn 
from Brentford to Uxbridge is an 
almost unbroken flat, scarcely rising 
more than from- 10 to 20 ft. above the 
level of the Thames. The county is 
intersected by the New R. and 
the Paddington and Grand Junction 
canals. The cap. is Brentford. Market 
gardening is the chief industry. The 
county is divided into seven parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning 
one member. There is a small -arms 
factory at Enfield, and government 
powder mills at Hounslow. Pop. 
(1911) 1,144,758. 

Middle Temple, sec Inns of Court. 

Middleton, a municipal bor. of Lan- 
cashire, England, 5 m. N.N.E. from 
Manchester. It is an important seat 
of the cotton and silk mannfs. 
and chemicals are manufacture 
calico printing is carried on. 
are coal mines and iron works. 

1911) 27,983. 

Middleton, or Midelton, a market 
fcn. of Ireland, in the co. of and 13 m. 
E. of Cork; has a whisky distillery 
and flour-mills. Pop. (1911) 3500. 

Middleton, Conyers (16S3-1750), an 
English divine and controversialist, 
born at Richmond in Yorkshire, or at 
York itself. He was a fierce and bitter 
controversialist, and among bis best 
known pamphlets are : A Letter from 
Rome, 1729 ; and An Inquiry into 
Miracles, 1748. He anticipated the 
method of historical crit icism applied 
to the O.T. stories. His best work is 
the interesting and valuable Life of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero , 1741. 

Middleton (or Myddelton), Sir Hugh 
(c. 15(50-1631), an English engineer, 
bom at Denbigh, N. Wales. In 1600 
lie made an offer to parliament to 
bring drinking-water, of which there 
was a great scarcity, to London. In 
160# the first sod upon the works of 
the New R. was turned, and in 1613 
in opite of strenuous opposition from 
the landowners and financial diffi- 
culty, V ' ' * ’ t_ “ 

to the 
The ori u 

from the Chadwell and Amwell, and 
after a course of 38 ^ m. entered a 
reservoir at Islington. 

Middleton, John Henry (1S4G-96), 

' ' • ' ■ -*^-rk. 

of 

m- 

bridge, and in 1892 art director of the 


South Kensington Museum. Besides 
many valuable contributions to the 
Ency. Brit., he wrote Ancient Rome , 
1885; Remains of Ancient Rome, 1892; 
Illuminated MSS. of Classical Times , 
1892. 

Middleton, Thomas (1570-1627), a 
dramatist, of whose early life little 
is known. He wrote plays by him- 
Belf, and also in collaboration with 
Drayton, Webster, M unday, Dekker, 
and Rowley, and besides plays, com- 
posed many pageants and masques. 
The first play written by himself was 
The Chester Tragedy (1602). He was 
at his best when writing comedies of 
manners, his satire being keen and 
his dialogue admirable. One of his 
plays, A Game of Chess (1624), ac- 
quired the distinction of being ob- 
jected to by the Spanish ambassador 
on political grounds. His works wero 
first collected by Dyce in 1840. 

Middleton, Thomas Fansha we (1769- 
1822), Bishop of Calcutta, born at 
Kedlcston, Derbyshire. After hold- 
ing various livings, he was con- 
secrated bishop of Calcutta in I SI 4. 
He edited several journals, and pub- 

... - ‘ * • riT - irticle 

Illus - 

' 808. 

in the- 
Eng- 
land, on the B . Tees; has lead mines. 
Pop. (1911) 2290. 

Middletown : 1. A city and the co. 
seat of Middlesex co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A., on the Connecticut R„ 16 m. 
S. of Hartford. It is the seat of a 
Wesleyan ** 

of cotton 
machinery 

plate, and rubber. . Pop. (1910) 
20,749. 2. A city in Orange co., New 
York, U.S.A., 57 m. N.N.W. of New 
York City, in a rich agricultural 
district. Manufs. include straw hats, 
hardware, and cigars. Pop. (1910> 
15,313. 3. City in Butler co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., on the Miami R., 35 m. N. of 
Cincinnati, with manufs. of tobacco, 
paper, bicycles, steel and agricul- 
tural instruments. Pop. (1910) 
13,152. 4. Tn. in Dauphin co., 

Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Sus- 
quehanna R., 9 m. S.E. of Harris- 
burg ; has flour and planing mills, 
and manufs. cars, stoves, iron tubes, 
furniture, leather, etc. Pop. (1910) 

" ddiowich, a market town in 
lire, England, 21 m. E. of 
Chester. There are chemical works 
and a condensed milk factory. Salt 
is produced. Pop. (1911) 4910. 

Midges are small dipterous insects 
(tribe Nemocera). They differ from 
the gnats or mosquitoes in the absence 
of their long, slender, homy probos- 
cis. Most of them are quite harmless,. 
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but the females of some minute In England the company o4ns 
species of the genus Ccratopogon 14161 m. and has a part share in 
have the mouth highly developed, 283 1 m. more of rails. The chief 
and with pointed lancet-like organs offices are at Derby. The main line 
are able to draw blood. A typical runs from St. Pancras (London ter* 

M. is Chironomns plumosus , the minus) to Carlisle, serving the prin* 

aquatic larva of which is the blood cipal towns of the Midlands, West 
worm. Many of the gall M. (Cecido- Riding, and Manchester. There is 
myidso), including the hessian fly also an Irish section, the Belfast and 
and the wheat M., are serious plant Northern Counties system having 
pests. been acquired in 1903, with a total 

Midhat Pasha (1822-84), a states- length of 2631 m., and partial owner- 
man, born in Constantinople. His ship of 45 £ m. (County Donegal Kail- 
first important mission was to sub- way). There are large docks at Hey- * 
due the brigandage in Roumelia; on sham, Lancashire, for the cross- 
returning was promoted to the channel service between England, 
supreme council, and then made Belfast, and the Isle of Man. In 1912 
governor of Bulgaria. In 1860 he was they sought parliamentary powers to . 
made Pasha. He visited several of absorb the London, Tilbury, and 
the capitals of Europe, and then re- Southend Railway, 
turned to frame the law's of the Midleton, William, St. John Brod- 
vilayets. In 1864 he was made rick, ninth Viscount (6. 1856), ail 
governor of the vilayet of the English statesman, educated at Eton 
Danube, and endeavoured to recon- and Oxford. From 1880-85 he was 
cile the Bulgarians to the Ottoman M.P. for W. Surrey on the Conserva- 
supremacy. He was twice Grand tive side, and from 1885-1906 repre- , 
Vizier, once under Abdul Aziz (1871), sented the Guildford division of 
and Abdul Hamid II. (1877). Surrey. From 1886-92 he was Financial 

Midhurst, a market tn. of Sussex, Secretary to the War Office ; Under- 
England, on the Rother, 11 m. Secretary of State for War from 

N. N.E. of Chichester. It has a 1895-98 ; Under-Secretary of State 

grammar school (1672) and the King for Foreign Affairs, 1898-1900; 
Edw'ard VII. sanatorium. Pop. Secretary of State for War, 1900-3 ; 
(1911) 1700. Secretary of State for India, 1903-5; 

Midi, Canal du, or Canal du Lan- and since 1907 alderman of the 
guedoc, a canal of France, connect- London County Council. He sue- 
ing the Garonne with the Mediter- ceeded to the title in 1907. 
ranean. Length 150 m. Midlothian, sec Edinbubghshibe. 

Midi, Dent du, a mountain of the Midnapur, cap. of a dist. of the 
Alps. S. of Lake Geneva, between the same name in the Bardwan dir. of 
Swiss valleys of Chamb6ry (N.W.) Bengal, India, on the Kasai R. The 
and Sal van (S.E.). It was first trade is largely in indigo, silk, ana 
ascended in 1784 by Clement, curd of brass and copper ware. Pop. 34,500. 
Chambdry. . Midnight Sun. At the summer 

Midi, Pic du, a bold peak of the solstice, about June 21, the sun does 
Pyrenees, S. France, 6 m. S. of not set hut sinks to the N. point of 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre. Alt. 9465 ft. the horizon at midnight at the Arctic 

Midianites, an Arab race, descended, Circle. At North Cape in Norway It 
according to Gen. xxv. 2, from is visible at midnight from May 1/ 
Midian, the son of Abraham, and his to June 29. This phenomenon is 
Arab wife, Keturah. They oceu- called the M. S., and the N.W. coast 
pied the land to the S. of Moab and of Norway the ‘ land of the midnight 
Edom. Joseph was sold to Midianite sun.* Owing to the inclination of the 
merchants (Gen. xxvii.) ; Jethro, rotational axis of the earth from the 
priest of Midian, W'as the father-in- normal to the orbit, the sun is con- 
law of Moses (Exod. iii.). TheM. fre- stantly visible during the summer 
fluently united with Moab against at and within the Arctic and An tarcuo 
the Israelites (Nam. xxii.). They circles for a period of forty -eight’ 
were crushed by Gideon (Judges vi.- hours to six months, according to 
viii.). Their national god was Baal- distance from the poles. 

Peor. Sec Sir R. Burton’s Midian Midrash, the oldest* Hebrew ex- 
Revisited . 1879. position of the O.T. which, for 

Midland Railway of England, The, 1500 years after the exile,* accumu- 
established in 1844, being an amalga- lated from the explanations oi 
mation of the North Midland, Mid- scriptural passages and became the 
land and Counties, Birmingham and basis of rabbinical teaching, it 
Derby, and other lines. In 1868 the was divided into the 4 Ilalaehan. 
system was extended from Bedford which dealt with civil and religion- 
to London, the Midland trains having law' and ordinances, and the Hag* 
previously reached London from gadah,* the whole body of the narra- 
Hitchin on the Great Northern lines, tive of the O.T. to this latter part 
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the term M, is usually confined. See 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature. 
1857. 

Midriff, see Diaphragm. 

Midshipmen, young men ranking 
as the highest of the first class of 
petty officers on board a ship of war; | 
their duty is to pass to the seamen 1 
the orders of the captain or other 
superior officer, and to superintend] 
the performance of the duties so com- 
manded, They are educated for their 
profession at the Royal Naval College. 
By the regulations of 1833, the whole 
number allowed to be entered on 
board a 6hip of war varies according 
to the rate of the latter. A passed 
midshipman is ready for promotion 
to the rank of lieutenant. 

Midsomer Norton, a par. 9 m. S.W. 
of Bath, Somersetshire, England. It 
has a Roman Catholic college (1814). 
There is trade in coal. Pop. (1911) 
7300. 

Midsummer Day, June 24, the 
summer solstice, and one of the four 
English term days. It is also St. 
John the Baptist’s Day. See St. 
John. Eve of. 

Midwifery (O.E. mydwyve, from 
A.-S. mid, with, and vrif , woman, pro- 
perly the woman or wife with or 
attendant upon a woman in cliild- 
pirth) deals with the care of women 
in childbirth. JVI. existed as far back 
a3 history goes; it existed among the 
children of Israel, and among the 
ancient Greeks it reached a high state 
of excellence. In the middle ages the 
science of AT. fell into decay, but in 
the 16th century several works were 
published enumerating t 
principles. As a strict * 

medical science, M. dates * 

18th century, previous t 
matter was left as strictly 
province. To-day the 
of midwives by the sts 
thorough, and training . 
cates are essential to all who practise 
M. The Midwives Act of 1902 regu- 
lated the craft, and gave power to the 
local authorities to exercise the neces- 
.sary control over the M. of their 
districts. The central board has tbe 
right to delete names from the 
register of those who do not satisfy 
1 peculations. 

Miechowitz, a tn. in the prov. of 
Silesia, Prussia, 3 m. W, by N. of 
xscuthen. It has deposits of zinc and 
iron. p 0 p 9269. 

Miedzyrzec, a tn. in the gov. of 
Siedlcc, Russian Poland, on the 
Krzna R. p op . 15.000, 

Miel, Jan called Giovanni dello 
Vite (1599-1064), a Flemish painter, 
who studied under Andrea Sacchi at 
Rome. He excelled in his studies 
of pastoral scones, hunting parties, 
gipsies, etc. He became court 


[painter to Charles Emmanuel, Duke 
of Savoy. 

Mier, a tn. in the state of Tamauli- 
pas, Mexico, on the Rio Grande del 
Norte, 80 m. E.N.E. of Monterey. 
Pop. 7000. 

Micros, a tn. in Spain, in the prov. of 
and 9 m. S.E. of the city of Oviedo. 
It has coal, iron, copper, and cinnabar 
mines, and chemical factories. Pop. 
18,000. 

Miereveld, Michel Jansen (1568- 
1623), a Dutch painter, born and died 
at Delft. He studied under the en- 
graver Jerome Wicrix, and the 
painter Blocklandt. He produced an 
enormous number of careful portraits 
and a few interiors. 

Mieris, Frans (1635-81), called the 
Elder, a Dutch painter, born at Delft, 
and died at Leyden. He studied under 
Gerard Douw. His works are mainly 
portraits and domestic scenes, and 
are higlUy valued. 

Mieris, Frans (1689-1763). the 
Younger, the son of Willem, and also 
a genre painter; but ho is better 

*' "1 historian. 

dcr neder- 
aud Oronf 

charterboek der praven van Holland, 
van Zeeland en Keren van Vrieslaml , 
1753-56. 

Mieris, Willem (1662-1747), the son 
of Frans the Eider, was a genre 
painter like his father, whose pupil he 
was, but bis work is inferior. 

Migliara, Giovanni (1785-1837), an 
Italian painter, bom at Alexandria, 
and studied under Brera and Galeari. 
He painted views of towns and build- 
‘ " v *~py in his 
■ ie court 

Among 
►uomo of 
St. Am- 
Milan.’ 

v ■ a, Italy. 

■ .N.W. of 


file tn. of Cantanzaro, on the R. 
Lamato. Pop. 7000. 

Mignard, Pierre (1610-95), a French 
portrait painter, brother of Nicoius 
M., the engraver (1606-68), born at 
Troyes, and studied under Vouet at. 
Paris, and later at Rome, He painted 
portraits of Pope Alexander VII. and 
many Italian princes. In 1657 he was 
summoned to Paris by Louis XIv., 
and on the death of Le Brun suc- 
ceeded to all that artist’s positions. 

Migne, Jacques Paul (1800-75), a 
French author and theologian, born 
it St. Flour. He was ordained m 
LS24, and soon afterwards published 
De la Liberty It was so criticised 
that he went to Paris and there 
started the paper called L'Univcrs 
religious r. He then opened printing 
tvorks at Petit-Montrouge. Other 
tvorks are : Encyclopedic thcoioguiue ; 
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Pairologicc cur sr is complelus; Pedro- of bird marking and observation 
logic latine; Pcttrologie grecque ; and stations, especially that established 
Scriptural sacra) cursits completus . in Heligoland by Herr Gatke. Large 

Mignet, Francois Auguste Marie numbers of birds are caught and 
<1796-1884), a French historian, born liberated after metal rings have been 
- at Aix in Provence. In 1822 he went fixed on their legs, the return of which 
to Paris and published his Histoire de. with particulars and date of capture, 
la revolution francaisc t 1824 (Eng. are invited. Apart from the enormous 
translation, 1826). In 1830, in con- distances which many birds have been 
junction with his friend Thiers, M. proved to travel, one of the most re- 
founded the Liberal journal Le markable facts elucidated is that 
National. In 1836 he was admitted birds of a species (e.p. skylark) some- 
into the Academy. He published Vie times cross in their line of M. Some 
de Franklin , 184S; Histoire de Marie settling in districts which others have ' 
Stuart , 1861; Charles Quint , 1854; just left. The regularity of migratory 
Rivalite de Francois I. el de Charles V ., movements is wonderful in such birds 
1S72-75, and the romantic drama as the puffin or the swift, but spa s- 
Antonio Pei'ez el Philippe 11., 1845-46 modic or irregular Ms. occur on ; 
See Life (in French) by Petit (1889). various occasions most notably in 
Mignonette (Reseda odorata), a valu- 1863 and 1888, when Pallas’s sand 
able and very eweet-soented garden grouse, a native of the plains of Tar- 
plant, a native of N. Africa. The tary, invaded Britain in great nuni- 
natural colour of the racemes of bers. Similarly the crossbill and the 
flowerets is yellowish green, but there waxwing make occasional incursions, 
are reddish hued varieties. Though it is scarcely credible, more 

Mignot, Louise, see Denis, Louis than one species of Lepidoptera annu- 
Mignot. ally migrates over the North Sea. 

Migraine, or Hemicrania, terms Crabs and lobsters and some molluscs 
employed to denote a group of syrup- are known to move considerable dis- 
toms of which the most distressing is tauces to fresh feeding grounds. A 
a severe headache. The disease is number of fish (e.g. the salmon) are 
paroxysmal in character, and usually anadromous in habit, that is, they 
commences with a dull aching on one live in the sea, but enter fresh water to 
side of the head between the cheek- spawn and afterwards again descend 
bone and the temple. The pain grows to the sea; while on the other hand the 
gradually more intense, and the eel spawns in the deep sea, and docs 
patient develops hypercesthesia, or not return, the young entering the 
excessive sensibility. There is also a rivers as elvers. In the search for safe 
painful degreo of nausea, often lead- breeding grounds, most of the aquatic 
mg to vomiting, and the patient may mammals migrate long distances from 
complain of various pains, seated in their usual haunts. Many other 
widely separated parts of the body. In mammals make fairly regular Ms., 
many cases there are indications of their movements beiDg regulated 
hysteria, and little reliance can be primarily by the changes of the 
placed upon the statements of the seasons. 

patient, who may suddenly recover Miguel, Johannes von (1829-1901), 
and appear in quite good health after a German statesman, bom in Neuen- 
having been apparently in a stato of haus, Hanover, and educated at 
extreme exhaustion a few minutes Heidelberg, and Gottingen. In loot 
before. Visual disturbances and lie was elected a member of the Hano- 
illusions are characteristic. Little is verian Diet, and in 1888 he entered 
known of the cause of M. It may bo the Reichstag, and in 1890 became 
simply a form of neuralgia in which Prussian Minister of Finance, show- 
the optic nerve is involved. It is put ing himself an able financier, and 
down by some to eye-strain, though securing the adoption of a now tax 
many cases show no history of any- system which both benefited the 
thing approaching excessive use of working classes, and Increased the 
the eyes. Sir W. Gowers looks upon revenue. # 

it as a form of epilepsy. It is common Miguel, Dom Maria Evaristo (1 SO*! 
in, though by no means confined to, 66), the usurper of the throne oi 
individuals of a highly strung and Portugal, was born at Lisbon, the 
badly balanced nervous constitution, third son of King John VI. lie 
Migration of Animals, a periodical unsuccessfully plotted the over* 
movementfrom one district to another, throw of his father and the con* 
mainly regulated by the food supply, stitution of 1822. In 1S2C h* s 
It occurs in a large variety of animals, brother, Dom Pedro, succeeded to 
but most consistently among birds; the throne of Portugal, but abdicated 
in fact, it is believed that nearly every in favour of his young daughter, 
bird migrates in some part of itsrange. Maria, whom he betrothed to MigdCJ, 
Much valuable information has been who had been appointed regent* 
collected in recent years by the work Miguel immediately overthrew the 
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constitution, and had himself pro- Milan (It. Milano) : 1. A prow of 
claimed king in 1S2S. After a sis N. Italy, 1221 sq. m. in area, bounded 
years’ straggle he was defeated and by the rivs. Po, Ticino, and Adda, 
banished by Pedro, which are connected by numerous 

Miguelturra, com., New Castile, canals. The chief products are corn, 
Spain, in the prov. of, and 3 m. cico, cheese, butter, cattle, silk, fruit, 
S.E. of the city of, Ciudad Real, and wine. The surface is almost cn- 
Pop, GSGO. tirely a fertile plain. Pop. 1,727,913. 

Migulinskaya Stanitsa, a vil. in the 2. The chief city of Lombardy, stands 
ter. of Don Cossacks, Russia, on the on the R. Olona, in the centre of the 

l. b. of the Don, 220 m. E. by S. of great plain of Lombardy. The city, 

Kharkov. Pop. 30,000. ' which is almost, circular, is encom- 

Miharu, a tn. in Japan. 145 m. passed on three sides by walls and 
N.N.E. of Tokio. Pop. 6000. low ramparts; it has a circuit of about 

Mijas, a In. in the prov. of, and 16 1 i m., and is entered by ten gates. 

m. S.W. of the city of, Malaga, Spain. Notwithstanding its great, antiquity. 

Pop. 6500. M. possesses but few remains of its 

Mikado, the former title of the early splendid structures. Modern M. 
emperors of Japan, for which the is one of the most opulent and popu- 
Cluncse ‘ Tenslii ’ (Son of Heaven), or lous cities of Italy; its best, streets 
‘ Tenno,’ has recently been substi- are regular, wide, and well paved, 
tuted in general use. The present and kept with scrupulous care. M. 

M. ■ - - ‘ abounds in churches worthy of note: 

in of these, the principal is the famous 

lin ’ Gothic cathedral, the Duomo, which, 

• having begun to reign in 6G0 n.o. with the exception of St. Peter's in 

Mikania, a largo genus of evergreen Rome, is the most magnificent eeele- 
climbing plants (order Composite), siastical structure of Italy. Within it 
natives of tropical America. M. Napoleon was crowned king of Italy 
scandcns will grow on a trellis in the in 1805. Besides the Duomo may he 
op— - mentioned the chinch of St. Ambrose 

" . lie gov. and (founded by that saint in the 4tli 

40 Russia. It century), the most ancient in SI., 

has tanneries, candle factories, and containing inscriptions, sarcophagi, 
nursery gardens. Pop. 10,000. and monuments full of antiquarian 

Mikkelsen, Capt. Einar (6. 1SS0), a interest; and the Dominican church 
Danish polar explorer ; in 1007 was of Santa Maria dello Grazie, which 
instrumental hi helping to disprove contains in its refectory the famous 
the polar land theory as in 72° N. * Cenaclo,’ or ' Last Supper,’ by 
iat. and 150° W. long, a sounding 339 Leonardo da Vinci. Among the 
fathoms failed to reach the bottom, secular buildings of M., the most note- 
In 1009 M. and Iverson set out in the worthy is the magnificent Brera 
Alabama in search of Mylius Erich- Palace, now used as a museum and 
sen’s records, the main body of the library; it has also attached to it an 
expedition returning without them, observatory and a botanical garden. 
Their safety was despaired of, hut The charitable institutions are numer- 
after accomplishing their object they ous and splendidly endowed; the 
reached Europe in 1912, after spend- OspedaleMaggiore, or Great Hospital, 
mg the previous winter on Bass Rock, founded by the ducal house of Sforza 
Sec M.’s Lost in the Arctic (1913). in 1456, accommodates 2000 patients. 

He has also published Conquering T 

‘he Arctic Ice. c 

Miltlosieh, Franz von (1813-91), a t 
Slavic philologist, bom at Lutten- c 

berg, Styria. From 1850-80 ho was Seala, which can accommodate 3600 
professor of Slavic philology in the spectators. M. carries on an immense 
university there. His chief works are: inland trade in grain, rice, wine, and 
r ergleichen&e Grammatik der slawis - cheese, and has considerable manufs. 
cacti Sprachcn (1871-79); Lexicon of silk goods, ribbons, cutlery, and 
‘ ‘nlccoslorcnico Grace Latinum (2nd porcelain. Pop, 599,200. 
ed.), 1865 ; Etpmologisches IVoricr- Milan I. (1S54-1901), a Prince of 
ouch der slaioischen Sprachcn , 1S86 ; Servia from 1S68-82, and King of 
Altslowischc Lavtlchre (3rd ed.), 187 8. Servia from 1882-80, was horn at 
Miknas (in Morocco), sec Mekinez. Jassy, in Roumania. On the assas- 
Mikultschutz, a vil. in tho prov. of sination of his uncle, Prince Michael 
Silesia, Prussia, 6 m. W. of Benthen. Obrenovitoh (1868), M. was pro- 
Pop. 14,184. claimed Prince, and ruled under a 

Mila (ancient Milevum ) a tn. of regent till he came of age in 1S72. 
Algeria, in the prov. of, and 27 m. In 1876 he allied himself with 

N. W. of the city of, Constantine. Russia, and declared war against 

Pop. 16,000 (Europeans 400). Turkey, winning the independence 
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of Servia, and the kingship for him- Mileage, in U.S.A., is compensation 
self in 1882. In 1889 he abdicated for travelling expenses allowed to 
in favour of his son, Alexander, and public officers travelling to the seat oi 
retired to Paris. In 1894 he served government. The members of Con- 
ns commander-in-chief of the Servian gress are allowed M. at the rate of 
army for a short time. He died at 20 cents per mile to and from the 
Vienna. seat of government, the distance 

Milanion, see At ax ant A. usually allowed being the shortest. 

Milasa, or Milas, a tn. in Turkey, route. In addition to this members 
Asia Minor, 84 m. S.S.E. of Smyrna ; of Congress are paid $7500 per 
a centre of carpet manuf. Pop. 13,000. annum. All European countries now 

Mila y Fontanats, Manuel (181S- compensate the members of their 
1884), a Spanish scholar and author, legislatures by payment of salary, or 
He studied first at Barcelona and allowing travelling expenses, or both, 
then at Cervera, obtaining a pro- Mile End, a par. of Stepney, co. of 
fessorship of literaturo at the Uni- London, England, divided into Now 
versity of Barcelona when 27 years Town and Old Town, with respective 
old. Amongst his publications may pops, of 11,300 and 107,600. 
be mentioned Be la Pocsia heroico- Miles, Sir Herbert Scott Gould. 
■popular casiellana (1873), and his K.C.B., C.V.O. (b. 1850). He entered 
treatise De los trovadores en Espana. the army in 1869 ; colonel, 1893 ; 

Milazzo (ancient Myles), a seaport served in S. African War as deputy 
tn. in the prov. of Messina on the adjutant - general ; quartermaster- 
N. coast of Sicily. The older portion general of the forces, 1908-13; and 
of the town rests upon a hill, whilst governor of Gibraltar, 1913. 
the more modern portion occupies Miles, Nelson Appleton (6. 1839),, 
an isthmus. There is a good harbour, an American soldier, born in West- 
arid the principal exports aro tunny minster, Massachusetts. He entered 
fish, fruit, silk, olive oil, and wine, the army in 1801 and served with 
Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitans in tho Federals in the Civil War. He 
1861. The Gulf of Milazzo extends for became brigadier-general of volun- 
16 m., and has been the scene of teers in 1864, three years later hold- 
many naval engagements. ing the same position in the regular 

Mildew, a name for a variety of army. In 1895 he became coinmond- 
microscopio parasitic fungi. Some ing genera) of tho U.S.A.,in succession 
Ms. are of very serious economic im- to General J. McA. Schofield, and was 
portance. For example, American conspicuous in successfully dealing 
gooseberry M. was not observed in with the Indian outbreaks of the 
Britain until the year 1900, but Cheyennes and Comanohes. the Sioux 
since then it has spread throughout in Montana, tho Nez Perchfcs, and 
Northern Europe and is now seriously the Apaches. In 1898 ho directed the 
impeding tho cultivation of goose- military operations of the war with 
berries. Rose SI., strawberry M., and Spain. He retired from active service 
hop M. are allied species. Treatment in 1903. He published : Personal 
with sulphur in powder or in solution Recollections ; Military Europe ; and 
as a salt cheeks the spread of most Ms. Observations Abroad. 

Miidmay, Sir Walter (1529-89), Mifeto, a tn. in the prov. of 
born at Chelmsford. He became Catanzaro, Italy, 40 m. N.N.E. of 
M.P. at the age of thirty-three, and Reggio ; destroyed by an earthquake 
was made Chancellor of the Ex- in 1908, when 2300 lives were lost, 
chequer tlu'rteen years later. He was Miletus: 1. Son of Apollo and Aria 
the founder of Emmanuel College, of Crete; fled from Minos to Asia, 
Cambridge. where- he -built the city of Miletus. 

Mildura, an irrigation dist. of Ovid calls him a son of Apollo and 
Victoria, Australia, is 375 m. distant Delonfe, and hence Deionides. 2. One 
from Melbourne. Pop. 4000. of the greatest cities of Asia Minor. 

Mile (from Lat. milie, a thousand), belonged ter ' ~ ' " ’ 

was originally a Roman lineal mea- tically to I 
sure of 1000 paces (see Pace). It has most of the 
long been used as a measure of length confederacy 

in English-speaking countries, but In flocks, and the city was celebrated 
with varying meanings. Similarly, for its woollen fabrics, the Milesia 
on the Continent of Europe the vcllera. At a very early period it be- 
lengtli of the M. varied with eacli came a great maritime state, and 
country, often with each district, founded numerous colonies. It was 
being usually some modification of the birthplace of the philosophers 
the Roman M. The length of the Thales, Anaximander, and Annxi- 
legal M. in the British empire and the mencs, and of the historians Cadmus 
United States of America is now and Hecntaius. It was the centre oi 
1700 yds. For a nautical mile see the great Ionian revolt against the 
Knot and Log. Persians, after the suppression oi 
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which it was destroyed (494 b.c.). It 
recovered sufficient importance to 
oppose a vain resistance to Alexander 
the Great, which brought upon it a 
second ruin. Under the Roman 
empire it, still appears as a place ol 
some consequence. Its site is now 
deserted. 

Milfoil, or Yarrow ( Achillea milli - 
folia), a plant with thriee-pinnatifid 
leaves and white, pink, or purple 
flowers (order Composite). It is 
common on pastures. 

Milford : 1. A pari. bor. and sea- 
port of Pembrokeshire, S. Wales, on 
the Haven, 273 m. from London. It 
has passenger and cattle traffic with 

Irish pc** 4 - J 

ing, sh 
• (1911) 

co., Massachusetts, U.S.A., 17 m. 
S.E. of Worcester, on the R. Charles*. 
Has important granite quarries, and 
manufs. hoots and shoes, thread, 
silk, straw goods, and machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 13,055. 

Milford Haven, a natural harbour 
of Pembrokeshire, S. Wales, running 
inland for 17 m. and varying in 
breadth from 1 to 2 m. It is the 
finest harbour in Britain. It has a 
depth of from 15 to 19 fathoms. 

Milford Sound, a fiord on the S.W. 
coast of South Island, New Zealand, 
extending for 10 m. and about 1 m. 
in breadth. It has numerous water- 
falls. 

Miliana, a tn. of Algeria, con- 
nected by rail with Algiers, 56 m. 
W .S.W. Has a healthy climate, and is 
2900 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 8500. 

Military Education and Military 
Schools, Under this heading may be 
treated the education, not only in 
subjects appertaining to the art of 
'var, but also in general knowledge 
of military officers, N.C.O’s., and 
men. 

Men anti N.C'O's . — In every regi- 
ment and garrison, schools are estab- 
lished for soldiers under the super- 
vision of the Director-General of 
Military Education. The minimum 
of knowledge for a recruit is reading, 
writing from dictation, and enough 
arithmetic to ensure 
of his accounts. Ever 
attend classes in the* 
six months, or until h 
a fourth- cl ass certificat 
examination for a thr 
pate, requiring a higher degree of 
knowledge, must be passed before 
a private is promoted to corporal, a 
second-class before the rank of ser- 
geant is attained, and a first-class 
before an N.C.O. can he recom- 
mended for a commission. T 
examinations are conducted and t 
schools supervised by district 
fcpectors and sub -inspectors. The 


soldier’s military education, as such, 
varies according to the branch of the 
service he is in. In the infantry the 
recruit receives, at least, two and a 
half months’ training at the brigade 
depot. He then joins ids battalion, 
and has three months* training 
in drill, marching, sentry duties, 
etc. A course of instruction in 
musketry, including twenty-seven 
days’ target -shooting, follows, and 
the recruit is then a 1 trained soldier.’ 
An annua] training in reconnoitring, 
bridging, bivouacking, field-fortifica- 
tion, etc., lasting for slightly over 
three weeks, is gone through by each 
company, whilst each regiment also 

— -*- annual manoeuvres at the 

■ exercise. Various tactical 

• route-marching, etc., are 

practised during the winter. The 
process of training is very similar for 
the cavalry, artillery, and engineers, 
save that the knowledge obtained 
during the first course is different In 
each branch. Thus the cavalryman 
learns stable-work, fencing, riding, 
saddlery, etc., the artilleryman is 
instructed in foot drill, gymnastics, 
gun and ammunition drill, riding, 
driving, etc. ; and the engineer in 
drill, musketry, field-fortification, 
bridging, etc. All trained soldiers 
have an annual training of fourteen 
days in field service and tactics, etc., 
with their squadron, battery, or 
company, followed by battalion, 
brigade, and divisional training. If 
a soldier shows any special aptitude 
in such subjects as signalling, range 
finding, etc., he attends a course of 
lectures at one of the technical 
schools, and may qualify for the post 
of regimental instructor. Instruction 
is also given in various crafts, etc., 
to enable time-expired men to obtain 
employment when they leave the 
army. The children of soldiers 

generally attend the garrison school 
when their parents are married with 
leave. 

Oncers. — The Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and the Army 
Medical School, Net ley, are the 

4 ■ 1 o which men go who 

for commission in : 
Engineers or Royal 
ie cavalry, infantry, 
Jorps, Indian army, 
ian regiments ; or 
tut iu’xiii Medical Service and 
Indian Medical Service, respectively. 
Here the rudiments of the required 
military sciences are taught, and some 
practical training given in the field 
tactics, musketry, etc. Thus a 

*- by no 

science, 

■ ducation 

proper is only just commencing. The 
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first things to he learnt arc regi- 
mental duties and drill ; before pro- 
motion to the rank of lieutenant, a 
second lieutenant must pass examina- 
tions, both written and practical, in 
military law, drill, etc The sine 
Qua non in an officer is ability to com- 
mand, and if the three senior officers 
of a second lieutenant’s unit are not 
satisfied as to his ability In this 
respect, he may, after three years’ 
service, bo removed from the army. 
Before a lieutenant can be promoted 
to a captain or a captain to a major, 
a further and more difficult military 
examination must be passed, wliilst 
practically all officers attend which- 
ever of tho detailed courses in mus- 
ketry, gunnery, signalling, etc., 
happens to suit his talent and in- 
clination. An officer must enter the 
staff college before he is thirty-seven 
if he wishes to do so. As most of the 
best men in the army enter it, such a 
procedure is a great help to pro- 
motion. A major must pass an 
examination and must satisfactorily 
direct the operations of a mixed force 
in the field before he can bo pro- 
moted to tho rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. No further examination is 
held on promotion to higher ranks 
than lieutenant-colonel. The estab- 
lishments where officers and men 
already in the service may be said 
to form a separate class. They com- 
prise : The Staff College at Camber- 
ley, the School of Gunnery at Shoe- 
buryness (the Artillery College), the 
School of Military Engineering at 
Chatham, tho School of Musketry at 
Hythe (the Schools of Signalling and 
Range-Finding, the Arms - Veterinary 
School, the School for Auxiliary 
Cavalry), a school for the other 
auxiliary forces, and the Royal Mili- 
tary School of Music at Kudier Hall. 
For details as to the lengths of study, 
fees, qualifications, etc., of the above, 
see articles under their separate head- 
ings. See also under Sandhuhst, 
Woolwich, and Netley for the 
Royal Military College, Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, and Army Medical 
School, respectively. 

Military Engineering, School of, 
Chatham, is the centre of instruction 
in the army for the various eugineer- 
ing subjects. On appointment from 
the Royal Military Academy, officers 
remain at this school for a period of 
two years. The courses of instruction, 
of which some must be undertaken by 
all officers and men of the Engineers, 
deal with the construction and esti- 
mating of practical fortification, 
surveying, submarine, and mili- 
tary mining, bridging, ballooning, 
chemistry, photography, etc. Ordin- 
ary military duties and shooting are 
also taught. For officers and men in 


other branches of the service, ele- 
mentary courses in ‘ field-working ' 
and surveying are held periodically. 
A commandant and assistant com- 
mandant, brigade-major, and secre- 
tary form the staff, assisted by in- 
structors, assistant instructors, ami a 
quartermaster. 

Military Frontier, see Ceoatia- 
Slavonia. 

Military Law is laid down iu the 
Manual of Military Lav, issued under 
War Office authority, as being 1 the 
law which governs the soldier in 
peace and in war, at home and 
abroad.’ At all times and in all 
places the conduct of officers and 
soldiers as such is regulated by M. L. 
As regards Great Britain, this de- 
finition is somewhat too wide, 
although accurate as regards most- 
continental countries. In the latter 
there is also, as a rule, an intermediate 
state recognised, an flat de sitae, 
which may he declared for a certain 
period, because of domestic in- 
surrection, etc., by legislative enact- 
ment. In war time in all countries the 
military authority is supreme. In 
British dominions the case is some- 
what different, as the soldier is also 
a citizen. The main authority for 

M. L in Anf nnJyt'loaftfnrfl- 

cedv 

the “ 1 , . ■ 

and Volunteer Acts, various royal 
warrants, reflations, etc. 

Military Orders, religious associa- 
tions which arose from a mixture of 
the religious enthusiasm 4 ana tho 
chivalrous love of arms which almost 
equally formed the characteristics of 
mediaeval society. Tho first origin of 
such associations may h o traced to 
tho necessities of the Christian resi- 
dents of the Holy Land, in which the 
monks were compelled, by the neces- 
sity of self-defence, to assume the 
character of soldiers as well as or 
monks. These religious associations 
have at various times been abolished 
or fallen into disuse; but most of 
them still subsist in the form or 
orders of knighthood. . . 

Military Police, the name given to 
that branch of the police force winch 
partakes more of the nature ana 
undertakes more of the operations 
of the military forces than the ordin- 
ary constabulary. The members or 
this branch are mounted, and patrol 
fairly largo areas of country I 
necessary, they assist or are assisted 
by the ordinary police force, lne 
Indian Police Force, the officers or 
which are chosen by competitive 
examination in England, has pome 
of the characteristics of it* P* 1*' 
a mounted force, and has very much 
greater authority than the English 
police, whilst the duties are fraught 
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witli more danger, and its organisa- 
tion is consequently on military lines. 

Military Prisons may be divided 
into two classes, those for soldiers 
discharged from the service with 
ignominy, and those for ordinary 
offences. Of the former class only two 
now remain, at Dover and Curragh, 
and in many cases a civil prison is now 
used for such offenders. For breaches 
of discipline for which the punish- 
ment is imprisonment for more than 
fourteen days, central and district 
prisons are appointed, whilst for 
minor offences the barrack cells or 
detention barracks are used. 

Militia (Lat. miles , a soldier) had 
the acquired meaning of the domestic 
force tor the defence of a nation, as 
distinguished from the regular army. 
The M. was a constitutional force 
raised under the sanction of parlia- 
ment, in which the people — in theory 
at least — waged their own bodies for 
the defence of their own soil, and in 
which they deputed the sole leader- 
ship and command to the sovereign 
and the crown nominees. Organised 
by counties and cities, it was essen- 
tially a local force: the property 
qualification for its officers connected 
it with the land, while the command 
of the sovereign effectually combined 
in it the interests of the three estates. 
Under the Anglo-Saxons, no special 
organisation being adopted, effi- 
ciency was rarely attained. This the 
nation found to its cost when the 
Danes overran it during Alfred’s reign. 
That great king, to prevent a similar 
occurrence, established the M, or furd, 
making land the basis of numbers, 
hut the family system that of 
discipline. Each section of the com- 
munity had not only to furnish its 
quota in time of w r ar, but also to pro- 
vide arms, keep them in repair, and 
to undergo so many days’ training 
every year. When the crown began 
to contend with the Norman barons 


and substituted 1 Trained (commonly 
called Train) Bands,’ to the number 
of 160,000 men, a force partaking of 
the nature of M. and volunteers. 
During the civil war of Charles I,, the 
trained bands or M. sided readily 
with the parliament. After the Re- 
storation,* the loyal parliament of 
Charles II. immediately recognised 
the M., and this organisation formed 
the basis of the M. until 190B. The 
M. was much neglected until 1757, 
when, a large portion of the regular 
army being absent in the Seven Years' 


War, it was carefully organised for 
the defence of the kingdom. Several 
M. Acts were subsequently passed 
with a view to consolidating the M. 
laws of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. In practice, M. were raised bv 
voluntary recruitment; but should 
volunteering fail, a levy by ballot 
could be made upon all the inhabi- 
tants of the locality between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty -five. The 
power of making this ballot always 
exists, and would have by law to be 
enforced, but for the Militia Ballot 
Suspension Act, which, when the 
measure is unnecessary, is passed 
from year to year. Many classes are 
exempt from the ballot, as peers, 
soldiers, volunteers, yeomanry, resi- 
dent members of universities, clergy- 
men, parish schoolmasters, articled 
clerks, apprentices, seafaring men, 
crown employes, free watermen of the 
Thames; in England, any poor man 
with more than one child born in 
wedlock; in Scotland, any man with 
more than two lawful children, and 
not possessed of property to the value 
of £50; in Ireland, any poor man not 
worth £10, or who does not pay £5 
per annum for rent, and has more 
than threo lawful children under the 
age of fourteen. The M. were bound 
to assemble annually for training 
purposes; and the government can 
embody the whole or part of the 
force at any national crisis. The 
regiments were embodied almost with- 
out exception during the Russian War 
of 1854-56, and to a considerable 
extent at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-59). They could not 
be sent out of the kingdom, except 
they volunteered, and then only by 
special permission of parliament. A 
M. volunteer received bounty, payable 
partly on joining and partly in instal- 
ments after each training period. 
The celebrated Local Militia was in- 
stituted in England and Scotland in 
* ’ ' 1816. In 1908 
m the reorgan - 
Lord Haldane, 
partly by the 
h forms drafts 
and partly by 
5,* which now 

forms our second line. Sec Army. 

Milk. The production of M. as a 
secretion of the female's mammary 
glands is the chief characteristic of 
the great animal division mammalia. 
For young and growing animals it 
is a complete food, and necessarily, 
therefore, a highly complex mechani- 
cal mixture of a number of substances 
which vary not only with different 
species but also with individuals 
and breeds of domestic animals. 
Though the M. of goats is probably 
superior to any other for the artificial 
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feeding of children, it is the 51. of 
cows which is of chief economic 
importance. Its consumption in the 
United Kingdom is calculated to 
exceed 15 gal. per head per annum, 
while in the U.S.A. an average of 
about 26 gal. a year is estimated 
to he the consumption of each person. 
Although the dairy Industry is pro- 
bably almost as ancient as civilisa- 
tion itself, the greatest progress in 
the scientific study and treatment 
of M. has taken place since about 
1890. With the greater knowledge 
and with the rapid increase of its 
consumption, many of the chief 
States have enacted important 
legislation as to its production and 
disposal. More recently it is in its 
connection with tuberculosis that 
the M. supply has received much 
attention, and the only check upon 
most stringent, far-reaching legis- 
lative action is the undoubted fact 
that the supply would rapidly dimin- 
ish if the dairying industry were 
much hampered by too sudden and 
too drastic new regulations. On 
May 1, 1913, the existence of 

tuberculosis in dairy cattle became 
compulsorily notifiable, slaughtered 
animals being compensated partly 
by the Treasury and partly from the 
local rates. This promises to have 
a far reaching effect upon the purity 
of the British M. supply. The hous- 
ing of cattlo, which has no less 
bearing upon the question, is also 
undergoing steady improvement. 
At the same time, breeders of dairy 
cattle arc working Bteadily for the 
production of deeper milking cows. 
Vast numbers of cows yield only 
about 500 gal. a year, and while on 
the other hand properly accredited 
yields of over 1500 gal. are not 
unknown, an increase of the average 
cow’s yield to about S00 gal. would 
vastly increase the profitableness of 
the dairy industry, and so permit 
the production of M. under ideal 
sanitary conditions. Except when 
the udder is diseased, M. at the time 
of drawing is probably always 
sterile. This freedom from the 
bacteria moulds and other organisms 
of decay should be continued as 
much as possible by the scrupulous 
exclusion of dust and dirt, the use 
of sterilised vessels, and by keeping 
the M. at a low temperature until 
it reaches the consumer. In spite of 
about seventy-five years' work upofl 
it by inventors, the milking machine 
is still very far from being in general 
use. In April 1913, the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society conducted a large 
and important competition, which 
brought to light great improve- 
ments in these machines, which, 
with the growing scarcity of labour. 
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will be in great demand when dairy 
farmers are convinced of their prac- 
tical value. The average milker’s 
methods fall far short of a hygienic 
ideal. The M. should be drawn — 
after the udder has been cleaned with 
a damp cloth — with clean dry hands 
into a pail covered with muslin. 
Immediately afterwards, if it is to be 
sent away, the M. is passed through 
a gauze strainer into a cooler or 
reirigerator, in which it is reduced to 
a temperature about two degrees 
above that of the water employed 
in the cooler, about 5 gal. of wafer 
being necessary to cool 1 gal. of M. 
The M. rims direct from the cooler 
into the railway chum, usually con- 
structed to hold 17 gal., and, while 
allowing of perfect ventilation, to 
be proof against dust, rain, or pil- 
fering. If the M. is retailed without 
delay in a delivery churn containing 
an ice chamber, it will reach the 
consumer in a condition searcely 
inferior to what it was when drawn. 

The delivery in glass bottles sealed 
with air-tight cardboard discs which 
can only be used once is on the 
increase. Under the Food and 
Drugs Act, 1899, the Board of Agri- 
culture were empowered to state a 
standard for M. Contrary to the 
general idea, there is no such thing 
as a legal standard, but if on analysis 
M. is found to be inferior to the 
Board’s presumptive standard, it 
rests with the seller to prove that 
the M. was as yielded by the cow, 
and was not adulterated. This 
standard assumes the minimum 
percentage of solids, not fat, to be 
S’5 per cent., and of fat 3 per cent. 
Though pure M. has been known to 
fall far below these minima, autho- 
rities agree that the standard is a 
fair one, and that poorer M. is not 
the food it is expected to be. 

A Local Government order _ of 
1912 prohibits the use of chemical 
preservatives in M., and the only 
methods of preservation apart from 
the method of keeping clean and 
cool outlined above, are pasteurising, 
sterilising, and condensing. There 
are numerous devices for performing 
the operation invented by and named 
after Pasteur. In one, M. is dis- 
tributed mechanically over a para- 
boloidal surface, and maintained at 
a temperature of about 176°, after 
which it is cooled to a temperature 
of about 40°. It will then keep for 
a considerable time in air-tight 
vessels, and when cool lias no flavour. 
In sterilising, M. is heated to a muon 
higher temperature, usually to about 
boiling point — 212° — three tunes 
for twenty minutes each, keeping 
the M. in the intervals at about 90 
to permit the spores left behind to 
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germinate. After the third heating, 
if proper care has been taken to 
prevent the admission of further 
spores or organisms, the M. will keep 
for an indefinite period. Sterilised 
M. is slightly brown in colour and 
has a sweet flavour. The M. fat 
globules collect together and form a 
cream which cannot he redistributed 
in the M. For young and invalid 
persons this is very indigestible. 
Condensing is performed by evaporat- 
ing the water at a comparatively low 
temperature under reduced pressure, 
and if the process of manufacture is 
carefully carried through and only 
whole or unseparated M. used 
product is a satisfactory suhstitv 
The remarkable fact may here 
mentioned; that in some dairy fai 
ing districts the demand from towns 
for M. is so great that the labourers’ 
families are compelled to use con- 
densed milk. A recent invention 
continues the process of evaporation 
until the solids are left as a fine 
powder, which has a pleasant, sweet 
taste, and can be kept for a long 
time without deterioration. It is 
mixed with water for use. Much 
attention has recently been attracted 
by soured M., which for many cen- 
turies has been' used in E. Europe 
and Asia, and to which Professor 
Metchnikoff attributes the remark- 
able longevity of *’ ~ 

peasants. The M. i' 
after cooling a cult 
Bulgarians is introd 
is kept covered and ■ 
temperature of 100° 

The soured M. th 
about as thick as ordinary butter- 
milk ; its flavour is pleasant and 
distinctive, and it is undoubtedly a 
very valuable food and gastric cor- 
rective. 

Milk Fever, the name given to the 
febrile state sometimes occurring 
two or three days after childbirth, 
frequently brought about by a chill. 
It can generally be subdued in a few 
hours by the use of cooling 
draughts and by encouragini 
free flow of milk. 

Milk Fever, in animals. Th 
is the chief subject of this derange- 
ment, and is rarely attacked before 
the third calving. Its actual cause 
is uncertain, but is no doubt rela 
to the artificial treatment of 
animal. Schmidts, a German, 
introduced a remarkable treatme , 
which, with proper care, reduces 
loss to a minimum. When the dis- 
tressing symptoms appear, the udder 
is milked out, and pure oxygen and 
filtered air are injected or pumped 
into each quarter of the udder. 

Milk River, in the U.S.A., a trib. 
of the Missouri, rising in the Rocky 


Mts., near the N. boundary of 
Montana, and draining part of 
Canada. Total length about 475 m. 

Milk Sugar, see Lactose. 

Milkwort ( Polygala ), a genus of 
hardy annuals and perennials and 
hardy and tender evergreen shrubs. 
The common M., P. vulgaris, occurs 
on chalky heaths and bears terminal 
racemes of white, pink, or blue 
flowers. Other British species in- 
clude the large flowered Chalk M. 
(P. calcarea ), P. amara, with small 
blue flowers and fleshy leaves in a 
rosette, and P. auslriaca, with large 
pink flowers. Some of the hardy 

-• — sunny borders or 

Olaux mart lima. 

*" ■ "... ■ lALAXY. 

*' • Spinning and 

Manufacture, Flour-milling, and 
Wool. 

Mill, in law. The owner of a mill 
is entitled to the use of a stream un- 
diminishedin volume ; if owners above 
Interfere, he can sue them. 

Mill, Hugh Robert (b. 1861), a 
Scottish chemist and geographer, 
born at Thurso. In 1884 he became 
physicist and chemist to the Scottish 
marine station at Granton, and tliree 
years later was appointed a univer- 
sity extension lecturer. He has 
held successively the posts of libra- 
rian to the Royal Geographical 
~ ...4 ctor of the British 

riation, honorary see* 
•esident of the Royal 

• ’ Society, and has 

following works : The 
The Realm of Nature , 

* xnd The Siege of the 
South Pole. In 1907 he edited the 
fourth edition of the International 
Geography. 

Mill, James (1773-1836), a philo- 
sopher, came to London in 1802. 
and in that year became editor of the 
Literary Journal, and later of the 
St. James's Chronicle. These papers 
ceasing to exist in 1808, he earned 
his living as a contributor to the 
v ”* r T -- 1 reviews, and 

‘ >ia (1818). He 
supporter of 
1 snd of Ricardo 
and other political economists. In 
1821 he published the famous Ele- 
ments of Political Economy ; in 1829 

r - Phenomena of the 

" " n 1835 a Frag - 

a bitter attack 
»hflosopher. In 
1819 he was given an official position 
on the Board of Control, on which he 
rose to be examiner, with a salary of 
£2000 a year. His writings belong 
to the utilitarian school. There is a 
Biography by Professor Bain (1882). 

Mill, John (c. 1645-1707), an Eng- 
lish theologian, bom at Hardendale, 
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in Westmorland. In 16S1 he be- 
came rector of Bletchington, Oxford- 
shire, and was made chaplain to 
Charles II. Four years later he 
became principal of St. Edmunds 
Hall, a position he retained till his 
death, and in 1701 was made a 
prebendary of Canterbury. His 
famous Greek Testament, published 
in 1707, was the fruit of tliirty years’ 
labour. 

Mill, John Stuart (1S06-1873), a 
philosopher, was the eldest son of 
James Mill, the historian of India. 
Educated by liis father, his studies 
embraced a range unusually wide. 
In 1823 he became a clerk in the 
India House, and was promoted 
until in 1S56 he became the head 
of his department, and two years 
later, when the government of India 
was transferred from tho East India 
Company to the crown, he declined 
a seat on the new council, and retired 
on a pension of £1500 a year. He 
entered parliament as member for 
Westminster in 1805, hut retired 
three years later. He was a founder 
of the Utilitarian Society (1823), and 
of the Speculative Society (182G). 
He published a work on Logic in 
1843, and the well-known treatise 
on Political Economy in 1844. Among 
3 books On 
■ ‘ arliamcntary 

i Representative 

The Subiec- 
His Auto- 
biography appeared in 1S73. In all 
his writings he showed great common 
sense and unbending sincerity. 
There is a Biography by Professor 
Bain (1882). 

Milla. a genus of bulbous plants 
(order Liliacete). M. uniflora bears 
white, lilac, or pale blue flowers in 
March. It needs a dry, sheltered, 
gravelly position. 

Millais, Sir John Everett (1829- 
9G), an English painter, began to 
study art, at Sass’ school in London 
in 1838. In 1S40 he passed on to 
the Academy schools," where he was 
awarded all the prizes. Ambitious 
of lifting native art from its dull 
level of conventional mediocrity, he 
joined the Pre-Itaphaolite Brother- 
hood with Holman Hunt, his friend. 
In his picture of Heat’s * Isabella ’ 
(1S49), in his * Huguenot,’ and above 
all in his universally admired 
’ Ophelia ’ (1S52), for whom Mrs. 
Rossetti was the model, he has nobly 
expressed the principles of the 
brotherhood. His homely and 
naturalistic representation of the 
child Christ in ‘ The Carpenter’s 
Shop ’ (1850) produced a very un- 
favourable impression upon’ the 
critics, aud even called forth an 
unmerited rebuke from Dickens. 


Ruskin, meanwhile, was championing 
M. with the rest of the Pre-Raphaelite 
band. Mrs. Ruskin, whom M. after- 
wards married, sat for hig * Order of 
the Release’ (1853). The afterglow 
in ' Autumn Leaves’ (1856) and the 
moonlight in ‘ The Eve of St. Agues ’ 
(18G3) are two of hig most splendid 
atmospheric effects. His finest pic- 
tures, such as 1 The North-West 
Passage ’ (1874), 1 Tho Boyhood of 
Raleigh ’ (1870), ‘The Rescue’ 

(1855), the ‘ Yeoman of the Guard ’ 
(1877), and ‘ The Princes in the 
Tower ’ (1878), show a rare dramatic 
force and ability to express senti- 
ment. In his latter days he was most 
famous as a painter of portraits. 

Millar, John (1735-1801), a British 
professor of law, bom at Shotts. 
Lanarkshire. He became an advo- 
cate in 1 7 GO, the following year being 
appointed professor of law at Glas- 
gow. He wrote The Origin of the 
Distinction of Ranks, and Historical 
View of the English Government front 
the Settlement of the Saxons in 
Britain to the Accession of the House 
of Stuart. 

Millard, Evelyn, an English actress, 
born in London. Her stage career 
began in 1891 at Margate, where 
she appeared in a stock company. 
From 1S91 to 1893 she was playing 
at the Adelphi, and the following year 
was with Sir George Alexander at the 
St. James, playing Cecily Cardew in 
The Importance of being in Earnest ; 
Blanche Chilworth in Liberty Halt. 
and Princess Fiavia in the Prisoner 
of Zenda. In 1898 she played Portia 
in Sir Beerbohm Tree’s production 
of Julius Cccsar. In tho same year 
she played in The Adventure of Law 
Ursula. Under Louis 'Wallers 
management she has played in -’/• 
Beaucairc, The Perfect Lover, Robin 
Hood, etc. In Mr. Granville Barker s 
receht production of Twelfth -Yu? M 
she played Olivia. 

Millau, a tn. in dept, of Aveyron, 
France, on tho Tarn. Manufactures 
gloves and wool. It was formerly 
a Huguenot stronghold. Notre Dame 
and St. Francois, tho latter with a 
Gothic belfry, are fine edifices. 
Pop. 18,599. 

Millbank Prison. This prison was 
erected on a site on which tho Tate 
Gallery now stands, and was a direct- 
outcome of the philanthropic teach- 
ing of Howard. The old vindictive or 
retributive theories of punishment 
found expression in prisons that were 
veritable Alsatias of squalor ; the 
schemes of Howard, and inter ot 
Bentham, looking to the reformative 
utility of imprisonment, advocated 
the erection of places that should bu- 
ffi the idea of penitentiaries, inf 
government of the early years oi last 
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century, impressed by the arguments 
of prison reformers, accordingly pur- 
chased land at Millbank, and at great 
eosterected the Millbank penitentiary. 
The system failed dismally; and there 
was a partial reversion to older 
methods. On the M. P. being con- 
demned as insanitary over twenty 
years ago, the buildings constituting 
it were demolished. 

Mill-board, a tough, thick, and rigid 
board made from pulp. As in the case 
of paper the material varies with the 
quality; waste paper and wood pulp 
give a poor quality, the better kinds 

y. .* . 

r 

i‘ 

and run into a tank; 
covered with a fine w 
up the pulp in a thii 
then received on a felt band. Thence 
it is wound on another cylinder, being 
compressed in the process. When the 
necessary thickness is obtained, it is 
again rolled to drain out water and 
compress the material, cut off, 
flattened, and dried. The finer quali- 
ties used by artists are bleached and 
glazed. 

Millbrook, an eccles. par. of Corn- 
wall, England, 3£ m. W.S.W. of 
Plymouth. Pop. (1911) 3432. 

Millbury, a tn. in Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., 7 m. from Worcester. Has 
cotton and woollen mills, and manufs. 
thread, tickings, edge-tools, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 4740. 

Milledgeville, a city of Baldwin 
Georgi . ~ ~ ' * *■ - 1 cott 

seed o . at of a 

state peniten- 

tiary'. Pop. (1910) 4385. 

Millennium, a period of 1000 years 
during which it was believed the 
kmgdom of Christ would he estab- 
lished on earth. The idea originated 
m Judaism, hut it was also very 
popular among the early Christians, 
who looked forward to the Parousia, 
or second coming of Christ. Indeed, 
iu the 1st century of the church, 
chilinsm (Gk. thousand) was 

a widespread belief to which the 
books of Daniel and the Apocalypse 
gave authority; whilst such books as 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs 
the Christian Sibylline Books , etc., 
and the writers, Papias of Hierapolis, 
Irenceus, and Justin Martyr gave 
vivid descriptions of the glory and 
magnificence of the M. According to 
them it would he a time when all 
flaws in human existence would have 
vanished and perfect happiness pre- 
vail. But this period of bliss was to he 
preceded by great calamities and the 
triumph of the Messiah over Anti- 
christ. The Roman empire was to he 
destroyed, Satan put in bonds, and 
the kingdom of Christ established. 


when the righteous would arise from 
the dead and live, together with the 
surviving saints, with the Messiah in 
the New Jerusalem, a city which 
would literally descend from heaven. 
But lapse of time tended to stifle this 
belief, and when the Alexaudrinian 
philosophers, and amongst them 
Origen, started the idea that there 
would he no final conflict between 
Paganism and Christianity, but a 
gradual spread of truth throughout 
the world, dreams of cliiliasm began 
to fade. Millenary an ism, however, 

had some revival at the period of the 
Reformation, being adopted by the 
Anabaptists, who regarded the Pope 
* ' ' and in Cromwell’s time 
’ onarchy Men (q.v.) were 
It flourished, moreover, 
hirty Years’ War, and in 
more modem times. See Corrodi’s 
Kritische Geschidife des Chiliasmus 
(Zurich, 4 vols.), 1794 ; Calixtus, Dc 
Chiliasmo cum antiquo turn pridem 
renato Hdmot , 1692. 

Miller, Hugh (1802-56), a Scottish 
geologist, was born at Cromarty, where 
in 1860 his memory was honoured by 
a monument to his name. By trade 
M. was a stone-mason, and it was 
only by being a stern * taskmaster of 
his own energies * that he acquired 
that literary style and scientific learn- 
ing which won him renown. After 
publishing Poems, 1829; and Legends , 
1835; he became in 1839 editor of the 


bodledin TheOld Red Sandstone, 1841. 
Carlyle was delighted with his auto- 
biography, My Schools and School- 
masters, 1852. In politics M. was 
4 Whig in principle, Tory in feeling,* 
whilst his religious ideals were bound 
up with the Free Church, which arose 
from the disruption of 1843. His 
suicide is directly traceable to exces- 
sive mental strain. 

Miller, Joaquin (n6 Cincinnatus 
Heine Miller) (1842-1913), an Ameri- 
can poet, born in Indiana, and spent 
his later boyhood in Oregon. For 
four years (1866-70) he was judge in 
Grant county, and later he visited 
Europe many times (1870-76), and 
also Klondyke (1897) and the Orient 
(1899). He made his name with his 
passionate Songs of the Sierras. 1S7I, 
and besides writing other poems and 
a melodrama, The Danitcs, published 
a History of Montona, 1S86, and The 
Building of the City Beautiful, 1887, 
some ideas of which he attempted to 
put into practice in a social com- 
munity on his estate. 

Miller, William, see Adventists. 

Miller, William Hallows (1 SOI- SO), 
a British mineralogist, born at 
Velindre, near Llandovery, Carraar- 
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thensliire, and educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, becoming 
a fellow in 1S29. His chief work 
was on Crystallography, published 
in 1 S38. 

Miller's Thumb, sec BULLHEAD. 

Miliesimo, a tn. in prov. of Genoa, 
Italy. 14 m. W.N.W. of Savona. 
Noted for Napoleon’s victory over 
the Austrians in 1796. Pop. 1500. 

Millet, the seed of some species of 
Pnntcum , which are extensively culti- 
vated in India and Africa, and also 
in Southern Europe, being especially 
well suited to growth in a dry, sandy 
soil. The seeds are round, and vary in 
size and in colour from yellow to 
white, grey, brown, red, and black. 
M. is much used in food for poultry, 
pigeons, and cage birds. 

Millet, Aim6 (1819-91), a French 
sculptor, born at Paris ; leaped into 
fame in 1857 with his statue of 
‘ Ariadne,’ which was bought for the 
Luxembourg, Paris. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘ Mercury,’ now standing 
in the court of the Louvre, and the 
famous * Vercingetorix,’ a colossal 
statue in beaten copper, at Alise-Ste.- 
Reine in Cote-d’Or (1865). Other 
works are the • Apollo ’ surmounting 
the Grand Opera, ' Tombeau de 
Baudin ’ and a monument of • Dorian ’ 
at Perc-Lachaise. 

Millet, Francis David ( h . 1846), an 
American artist, bom at Matta- 
poisett, Massachusetts, U.S.A. He 
acted as correspondent of the London 
Daily News, Graphic, and New York 
Herald during the Russo-Turkish 
War (1877-78), and in 1898 went to 
Manila as war correspondent for the 
Times and Harper’s Weekly. In 1885 
he was elected a member of the 
National Academy, New York. His 
best known pictures are * Between 
Two Fires,’ in the Tate Gallery, 
London; * A Cosy Corner,’ and ‘ At 
the Inn.’ Among his publications are: 
The Danube, Capillary Crime and 
Other Stories, and Expedition to the 
Philippines, 

Millet, Jean Francois (1814-75), a 
French painter, was the son of a 
peasant of Gruchy, near Grdville 
(La Manche). Like Burns, he turned 
to his art after toiling in the fields; in 
1836 he became a pupil of Mouchel in 
™ ’ " ’ tars later en- 

•oche in Paris. 

■ he secured a 
notable success with ‘ The Win- 
nowers,’ exhibited at the Salon in 
1S4S. ‘ Sowers and Binders,’ 1S50; 

‘ The Reapers,’ 1854; ‘ The Gleaners,’ 
1S57 (now in the Louvre), ‘ The 
Angelus,’ and ‘ Death and the Wood- 
cutter,’ 1859, are some of his finest 
works. M. was a master in depicting 
the sombre melancholy of work and 
rustic peasant life — a melancholy 


often emphasised by a twilight atmo- 
sphere most sensitively expressed. 

Milletia, a genus of climbing trees 
and shrubs (order Leguminosie) with 
pink and purple flowers. 

Milliard, a word very rarely u'Cd 
nowadays, signifying a thousand 
millions. 

Milligan, William (1821-92), a Scot- 
tish theologian, bom in Edinburgh, 
and educated at the high school there, 
and at St. Andrews University, gradu- 
ating in 1839. In 1844 he became 
minister of Cameron in Fifeshire, and 
in 1868 was appointed professor ot 
biblical criticism at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. Among his works may be 
mentioned. Resurrection, Ascension 
of Our Lord, Revelation of St. John, 
and Discussions, etc. 

Millin, Aubin Louis (1759-1818), a 
French archaeologist, botanist, and 
numismatist, born at Paris. He be- 
came professor of history and physics 
at the Ecole Centrale, and at the 
Lycd-e of Paris in 1794. His publica- 
tions include : Anti quit is nationales ; 
Monuments antiques inediis ou nomcl- 
lenient expliquis ; Voyages dans lc. 
dipartemc~‘~ J - J ' T; ' * 

Milliner- 
to design 

trimmings (ribbons, lace, feathers 
artificial flowers, etc.), and is alsi 
applied to the art of making am 
trimming hats and bonnets. Origin 
ally the word meant 1 Milan goods, 
such as textile fabrics, gloves, ribbons 
‘Milan bonnets,’ needles, and cutlery 
Many articles of M. are sold by haber 
dashers and drapers. Milliners an 
those who make and trim hats anc 
headgear of all descriptions for womer 
and children (as opposed to * hatters, 
who make headgear for men), and art 
nearly always women. The most usual 
head-covering is the hat (for outdooi 
wear), consisting of a crown and o 
brim all the way round, both having 
innumerable varieties of shape anil 
6ize, according to the particular 
fashion of the day. Straw is one o! 
the commonest materials in use (tus- 
can, leghorn, tagal, chip, satin, 
straw, etc.), and may be had in all 
colours. Other materials for bats, 
toques, or bonnets, are silk, velvet, 
laee, felt, wool, and fur. Bonnets arc 
worn chiefly by elderly ladies. They 
are much more compact than hats, 
with a narrow brim fitting close to the 
head, and strings fastening under the 
chin. They are perhaps less worn 
now than formerly, being often re- 
placed by toques. These usually haw 
a swathed trimming and no project- 
ing brim. Shapes manufactured from 
straw, felt, or other ornamental 
materials which only neod trimming 
and Iming are called ’ trimmed ’ hats, 
while foundation (buckram) shapes 
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covered by hand with velvet or drawn 
silk or chiffon are known as 4 made * 
hats. Some shapes are manufactured 
wholesale, but exclusive ones, such as 
ares old by high-class milliners, are all 
hand-made. The chief materials used 
for foundations are Spatra (espatra), 
made of woven esparto -grass backed 
by firm white muslin; buckram (black 
or white), a coarse, stiff muslin, and 
French net (black or white), for light 
headwear such as lace hats or dress 
caps. Slight covered wire (black or 
white) is used to strengthen each 
section of the foundation. Bandeaux, 
designed to raise all or part of the 
headdress from the head, are less worn 
than they were formerly. Head- 
linings are mostly of sarcenet or soft 
silk. The * tip * is a section fitting 
into the crown; the head-lining proper 
is fastened inside round the extremity 
of the crown where it joins the brim, 
and has a draw-string run through 
the opposite edge by which to pull it 
up. Bonnets for infants and children 
are made of very soft materials, and 
usually with only flannelette or book- 
muslin for stiffening. M. classes are 
frequently held in connection with 
the Polytechnio and other schools. 
See Madame Ros6e, Handbook of 


-English archaeologist, born in London 
of a Dutch family, educated at West- 
minster school. On account of his 
health he went to Italy, where he be- 

- ■ is 

3f 

. 55 

• . . is 


etc. 
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Myriopoda. They “ ' - *- 

habit, and though ' 
sume much deca: u 
also damage and 'destroy cultivated 
plantB. Common species are Julus 
puitafus, J, ferrestris (sometimes 
called 4 wire -worm ’), and J. pul - 
cnellus. Trapping by means of buried 
roots and dressing the ground with 
nme or soot are methods of keeping 
Ms. in check. 

Millom, a tn. of Cumberland, Eng- 
land, 9 ru. from Barrow. Has 
smelters, red hematite mines and 
blast furnaces. Pop. (1911) 8G12. 

Millport, a wat ering-place on Great 
Cumbrae Is., Bute, Scotland. Has a 
good sandy beach and fine harbour. 
Pop; (1911) 1G14. 

Millsprings, a port hamlet of Wayne 


co., Kentucky, U.S.A., 80 m. S. of 
Lexington. Here the confederates 
were defeated by the Union forces in 
1862. 

Mill Stones. These consist mostly of 
sahdstone and various kinds of grk . 
but they have the disadvantage of 
becoming smooth and thus necessitate 
dressing from time to time. The besi 
stone to use is one which is hard and 
porous ; perhaps the best stones ful- 
filling these conditions are the French 
burr stones. Of late years steel rollers 
have largely displaced those of stone. 

Mill town, a tn. in New Brunswick, 
Canada, on the St. Croix R., 62 m. 
W. of St. John. Manufs. carriages and 
pumps, and has a lumber exp or i 
trade. Pop. about 2000. 

Millvale, a bor. of Allegheny co.. 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Alleg- 
heny R., opposite Pittsburg. Ha- 
lumber mills and manufs. boxt>, 
saws, etc. Pop. (1910) 7861. 

Millville, a city of Cumberland co . 
New Jersey, U.S.A., 35 m. S. of 
Philadelphia (Penn.). It manufs. 
cottons, glass ware, iron goods, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 12,451. 

Milman, Henry Hart (1791-1868), a 
divine and author, was a son of the 
physician. Sir Francis M., Bart. lie 
waa educated at Eton and Oxford. 
Ho took holy orders, and was in 1818 
presented to the living of St. Mary's, 
Reading. He was professor of poetry 
at Oxford from 1821 for ten years, 
and in 1827 was appointed Bampfon 
lecturer. Rector of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, and canon of West- 
minster from 1835, In 1849 he became 
Dean of St. Paul's. Among his earlier 
writings were: Fazio (1815), a play 
produced in 1818 with great success: 
an epic poem, Samor t the Lord of the 
Bright City (1818), and a dramatic 
poem. The Fall of Jerusalem (1820). 
In 1838 he edited Gibbon, and in the 
following year published a biography 
of the historian. The works upon 
which his fame rests are his History 
Jews (1830), History of Chris- 
under the Empire (1840), and 
'Hstory of Latin Christianity 
down to the death of Pope Nicholas V. 
(1855). There is a biogTaphy by 
Arthur Milman (1900). 

Milne, Sir David (1763-1845), a 
British admiral, bom in Edinburgh 
and died at sea. He entered the navy 
in 1779, and distinguished himself on 
many occasions, notably at the cap- 
ture of the French frigates. La Pique 
in 1795, and La Vengeance, 1809. In 
1816 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief on the N. American station . 
and took part in the expedition 
against Algiers, being rewarded with 
a K.C.B. for his services. In 1820 he 
was elected M.P. for Berwick. He 
became an admiral in 1841. 
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Milne, John, F.R.S. (1S5O-1013), an 
English seismologist and mining: en- 
gineer; educated in Rochdale, Liver- 
pool, and London. Ho was employed 
as geologist in Dr. Beke’s expedition 
to N.W. Arabia (1S74). He then 

served the Ja — *■ 

twenty years, 
survey of Jar 
travelled wid 
Borneo, the 
U.S.A.,andels 

Association he established a seismic 
survey of the world. His works in- 
clude Earthquakes, 18S3 ; Seismology, 
1 888 ; and The Miner’s Handbook, 
1894. 

Milne-Edwards, Henri (1800-S5), a 
French naturalist-, son of an English- 
man. He succeeded Cuvier as member 
of the Academic des Sciences (1838), 
was professor of entomology at the 
Jardin des Plantes (Musdum d’His- 
toire Naturelle, 1841), and professor 
of zoology and physiology (c. 1861). 
He edited the Annales des sciences 
nalurellcs (1834-84), and contributed 
largely to it and to the Victionnaire 
Classique d’Hisloire Naturelle. His 
works include: Elements de Zoologie, 
1834, 1851 ; Histaire Naturelle des 
Coralliaircs, 1857-60. His monu- 
mental Legons sur la Physiologie et 
I'Anatoniie Compares de VHomme el 
des Animaux (1857-81) was compiled 
with his son Alphonse (1835-11)00). 
He also published mauuals of materia 
medica and surgical anatomy. 

Milner, Alfred, Viscount (6. 1854), a 
British colonial administrator, was 
educated at Tubingen University, 
King’s College, London, and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where in 1877 he 
graduated as a first-class honours 
man in classics. For four years (1881- 
85) lie devoted himself to journalism, 
writing chiefly for the Pall Mall 
Gazette under John Morley. He owed 
his appointment as Under-Secretary 
for Finance in Egypt, where he re- 
mained for four years (18S9-92), to 
Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whom ho had already served 
as private secretary (18S7-89). His 
statesmanship was first put to a 
serious test when, after fulfilling ad- 
mirably the functions of chairman to 
the Board of Inland Revenue (189 2- 
97), he was created governor of Cape 
Colony and high commissioner for S. 
Africa. There is no doubt that his 
determination to secure for the 
British subjects of the Transvaal that 
political freedom which tho Dutcli 
alone enjoyed helped to precipitate 
the war, which broke out between the 
English and the Boers in 1S99, and 
this, combined with tho unlooked-for 
disasters which overtook British 
troops, accounts for the organised op- 
position with which he mot on his 


return home in 1901. But. the resent- 
ment that his administration had 
raised, so far from securing his dis- 
missal from S. Africa, was promptly 
met- by his appointment as governor 
of the Transvaal and Orange River 
colonies. This post he retained till 
1905. In 1903 he sanctioned the im- 
portation of Chinese labour to work 
the mines — a sanction which subse- 
quently involved him in a storm of 
adverse criticism. He was strongly 
opposed to the grantingof self-govern- 
ment to the new colonies. On his re- 
turn to England he took a leading 
part in the rejection of the 1909 
Budget. In his England in Egypt 
(1892) he gives a clear account of the 
results of the British occupation. The 
Nation. and the Empire is tho title of 
a more recent work (1913). 

Milner, Isaac (1751-1820), an Eng- 
lish divine and mathematician, born 
near Leeds. He studied at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, where he subse- 
quently became master (1788) and 
was elected vice-chancellor on two 
separate occasions. Amongst his 
various works are miscellaneous 
essays and sermons and a continua- 
tion of his brother Joseph’s Church 
History. 

Milner, John (1752-1826), an Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic bishop and anti- 
quarian. He entered the English 
college at Douai (1766), and was 
ordained priest in 1777, becoming 
bishop in partibus of Castabala, Cap- 
padocia, in 1S03. M. established Use 
Benedictine nuns at Winchester, and 
wrote a History ... of Winchester, 
179S-1801 (new edition with Memoir. 
1839). Other works were The End of 
Religious Controversy . . . and various 
theological and arcbreological pub- 
lications. 

Milner, Joseph (1744-97), an evan- 
gelical divine and historian, educated 
at Leeds and Cambridge. Ho became 
head master of Hull Grammar School, 
vicar of North Ferriby (1780), and ot 
Holy Trinity Church, Hull (1797). 
His History of the Church of Christ 
(1794-1S09) was completed (vol. iv- 
14th to 16th centuries) by Ills brother 
Isaac (1750-1820), dean of Carlisle, 
and re-edited with a Life and Com- 
plete Works by him (1810). 

Milnes, Richard Monckton, see 
Houghton, Richard Monckton 
Milnes. 

Milngavie (locally pronounced 31111- 
guy), a police burgh of Scotland, in 

•1 ' n „ M V W. of 

. . orks 

■ iper- 

Milnrow, a tn. of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 1J m. S.E, of Rochdale, with a 
trade in woollen goods, and collieries. 
Pop. (1911) 8584. 
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Milo, a tn. in Maine, U.S.A., on 
tlio lb Piscataquis, 30 m. N.N.W. 
of Bangor. Has quarries of roofing- 
slate. Pop. (1910) 60S8. 

Milo, or Melos, an island in the 
/Egean Sea, belonging to Greece, one 
of t lie Cyclades group. It is about 
14 m. long and 8 m.-broad, and covers 
an area of 64 sq. m. It is of volcanic 
formal ion, and has several mountain 
peaks over 1000 ft. high, Mt. Prophet 
EJias rising to 2548 ft. The island 'was 
first colonised by the Phoenicians, and 
was taken by the Athenians in 416 
b.c. In 1537 it was seized by the 
Turks. The famous statue, the Venus 
de Milo, now in the Louvre, Paris, 
was discovered here by a peasant in 
1820. M. is rich in sulphur, gypsum, 
manganese ore, salt, lead, and zinc. 
The cap. is Plaka, also called Kastro; 
many historic remains have re- 
cently been found in the vicinity. 
Pop. 5400. 

Milo, or Milon, a Greek athlete 
who flourished in the latter part of 
the 6th century b.c., born at Crotona, 
Magna Griecia, Italy. He was famous 
for his prodigious strength, and be- 
came a pupil of .Pythagoras. At the 
Olympic and Pythian games he was 
twelve times victor at wrestling. He 
defeated the Sybarites in 511 b.c. 

Milo, Titus Annius, a famous Homan 
tribune, came into office in 57 b.c. 
He was a partisan of Pompey, and 
aided Cicero’s recall from exile, thus 
incurring the hostility of Clodius, 
whom he killed in a fray (53 B.c.). 
The next year he was tried for homi- 
cide, and was condemned and exiled 
to Marseilles. See Cicero, Oratio pro 
Milone (Itcid’s ed.), 1906. 

Milrei, or Milrea, a Portuguese sil- 
ver coin, valued at 1000 reis, and since 
1835 the unit of the money system 
in Portugal. It is equal to $1'075 
American, or 53*2Sd. sterling. In 
Brazil it is urortli about Is. 3d. 

Milt, see Plscicultuke. 

Miltiades (c. 540 - c. 4S8 b.c.), a 
famous Athenian general and victor 
of Marathon ; son of Kimon, and 
nephew of M. the (Eliist. After the 
Scvtliian expedition of Darius M. 
had to leave as a result, according to 
Grote, of incurring the hostility of 
Darius, but was at the Chereonesus 
continuously from the outbreak of the 
Ionic revolt until about three years 
before the battle of Marathon. \S as 
one of the four out of the ten Athen- 
ian generals who strongly advised the 
Polemarch, Kallimachus, to give im- 
mediate battle to the Persians, in- 
stead of resisting behind the walls of 
Eretvia ; and crowned his career by 
wiimiug the b attle of Marathon . L ater 
he was entrusted with the expedition 
against Paros, but apparently used 
the occasion merely to vent a private 
IX 


spite against a Parian, citizen, Ly- 
sagoras. Was impeached on his re- 
turn by Xantippus, father of Pericles, 
but died soon afterwards, leaving tlje 
fine to be paid by his son Kimon. 

Milton: 1. A tn. of Norfolk co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on tho Ne- 
ponset R„ 7 m. S. of Boston. The 
United States Meteorological Bureau 
has an observatory and station on the 
Blue Hills near by. Fine granite is 
quarried, and there are manufactures 
of sealing-wax, paper, cement, and 
tallow. Pop. (1910) 7925. 2. A bor. 
of Northumberland co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., on the Susquehanna 
K. (W. branch), 52 m. N. of Harris- 
burg. Cars, machinery, nuts, nails, 
and washers are manufactured, and 
there are steel and iron works and 
furnaces. Pop. (1910) 7460. 

Milton, John (1608-74), a poet, was 
the son of a distinguished musician 
of the same name. He was educated 
at, St. Paul’s School and Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridg 
tion he began < 
age of ten, and 

he wrote verses on current events, 
and, inter alia, the sonnet on Shake- 
speare. It was at one time intended 
that he should study law, but he in- 
clined to letters, and was allowed to 
follow his bent. From 1632 he lived 


Arcades and Comus . The exquisite 
Lycidas was written in 1637, on the 
death of Edward King. In the follow- 
ing year he went abroad, and spent 
about a year in Italy, Switzerland, 
and at Paris. On his return he settled 
in London, took two nephews as hi* 
pupils, and entered into an acri- 
monious theological controversy with 
Bishop Hall, his principal writings 
being The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment urged against Prelacy (1642) and 
an Apology (1642). In the following 
year he married a girl of seventeen. 
Mary, eldest daughter of Richard 
Powell, who, finding life dull with 
the eminent but dour Puritan, went 
within a month of the nuptials on a 
visit to her father, and refused to 
return. Thereupon M. wrote a pam- 
phlet on The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce (1643). and followed thi- 
with The Judgment of Martin Bucer 
concerning Divorce. He was attacked 
by the Stationers’ Company for pub- 
lishing pamphlets without licence, 
and in reply wrote AreopanUica 
(1644), a spirited vindication of the 
liberty of the press which brought 
him into great prominence, and gave 
him a position as a man of letters that 
had not hitherto been assigned to 
him. In 1 646 his wife returned to him, 
and within six years bore him four 
I 
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children, dying in giving birth to the 
last. He sided with the army against 
the Icing, and after the execution of 
Charles I. published the Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, in which We 
espoused the popular side. In 1649 
he became Latin secretary to the 
Council of State, and in his official 
capacity answered Gauden’s F.ikon 
Rustlike with Eikonoklastes. He be- 
came blind, and had to be assisted by 
secretaries, the most important of 
whom was Andrew Mamell, but he 
retained his post until the Restora- 
tion, during which period he wrote 
several pamphlets, and just before the 
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return of Charles II. published The 
Ileady and Easy Way to establish a 
Free Commonwealth. M. was now in 
considerable danger, for the Royalists 
were very naturally incensed against 
him. The House of Commons ordered 
that his Defensio should bo burnt by 
the common hangman, and that he 
should be arrested. He had gone into 
hiding, but was taken prisoner. The 
Act of Indemnity, however, put an 
end to his troubles. M. had married a 
second time in 1658, but this wife 
dying two years later, he married 
Elizabeth Minshull in 1GC3. Ho now 
livedatChalfontSt. "" 
that is still extant ■ ■ 
settled down to coi: 
work that had long been in his mind. 
Paradise Lost was begun in 1G5S, and. 


according to Aubrey, was finished five 
years later, though it was not pub- 
lished until 1667. He received £10 
for the work, and his widow subse- 
quently received another £8. Thirteen 
hundred copies were sold in eighteen 
months. The poem was acclaimed by 
the few, but it did not at once bring 
the author the great fame that is his 
to-day. When M. showed Thomas 
Ellwood the manuscript of Paradise 
Lost, 1 Thou hast 6aid much here of 
Paradise Lost,’ Ellwood remarked, 

1 but what hast thou to say of Para- 
dise Found.’ M. may have taken the 
hint, or it may have already been his 
plan, but in 1671 he published Para- 
dise Regained. In the same year 
appeared his last important work, 
Samson Agonisles. He died on Nov. 8, 
1674, and was buried in St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. M. stands high above all 
English poets, and is second only to 
Shakespeare himself. His splendid 
vocabulary, his swinging rhyme, and 
majestic diction are unrivalled. He 
demands reverence rather than love, 
for he is, above all things, austere. 
Love touched him not, and of humour 
he had not a spark. Yet, in spite of 
these defects. Paradise Lost is a 
triumph of the poetic art, that all 
must admiro and none can contem- 
plate without awe. There are several 
biographies, but the classic work is 

Masson’s Life 

in connection • 
siastical, and 

Time (6 vols.;, ieoa-ou. AIumuu 
also edited M.’s Works (2nd ed.),j 
1890. ^ , 

Miitonia, a genus of epiphytal 
orchids, with large, flat, brilliantly 
coloured flowers resembling pansies 
in shape. 

Milton Regis, a tn. of N. Kent, 
England, 9 m. E. of Chatham. Pop. 
(1911) 7478. . , 

Milwaukee, chief city and port or 
Milwaukee co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on 
the W. shore of Lake Michigan. It 
has a fine harbour, and carries on a 
large export trade in barley, wheat, 
and oats. Tho chief industries arc 
tanning and brewing, and there are 
immense flour- mills and manufac- 
tories of clothing machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, iron-castings, 
etc. The city has numerous fine public 
parks, a free hospital and suna- 
toriums, a city-hall, library, and 
museum, and several important edii- 
cational institutions. Pop. (1910) 
373,857. Consult Conard, History of 
Milwaukee from its First Settlement to 
iS 5 , 1895. 

*" lamsa (Sanskrit, lnvestlgn- 
two divisions of tho orthodox 
philosophy, comprising n scries 
of commentaries on the Vedas, tho 
sacred books of India. Tho first 
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division is the Purva-mimamsa 
(‘ Prior Inquiry ’), called also the 
Karma-mimamsa (‘ Investigation con- 
cerning Works ’). The second is the 
Vtiara-mimamsa (' Latter Inquiry ’) 
or Brahma-mimamsa '* * 
as to the Supreme 
principles of the M. 
series of sutras , or aphorisms, which 
are themselves so obscure as to need 
elaborate commentaries. The sage 
Jaimini is supposed to have been the 
founder of this kind of knowledge. 
The subject-matter is the ritual given 
in the Vedas, on which it supplies a 
commentary. See Garbe’s Philosophy 
of Ancient India , 1897. 

Mime, see Mimus. 

Mimicry, an evolutionary process 
by selection, which occurs both in 
animals and plants, giving them in 
the simplest way the equivalent of 
some advantage possessed by the ob- 
ject imitated. Sometimes the mimic 
assumes the appearance of a harmless 
creature so as to come within easy 
reach of its unsuspecting prey; a 
good instance of this is the caracara, 
or curassowhawk,of Central America, 
which very closely resembles the gal- 
linaceous curassow, and the hawk’s 
victim, confusing them, allows it to 
approach within striking distance. 
More commonly M. is protective, and 
instances of this occur in many 
branches of the animal kingdom, 
such as the stick caterpillars, which 
assume a marvellously twig-like ap- 
pearance on the shrub or trees where 
they feed; or stingless insects, which 
bear a sufficiently close resemblance 
to wasps and bees to be avoided by 
birds and other insectivorous enemies. 
A wonderful example of M. is the 
angler fish, which dangles small fleshy 
lumps at the end of long filaments 
over its largo mouth. The small fish 
that nibble at the ‘ bait ’ fall an easy 
prey. M. occurs most frequently in 
plants where the object ia to attract 
insect fertilisers. 

Mimir, a water-giant of Norse 
mythology, to whom belonged the 
fountain of wisdom beneath the 
world- ash Yggdrasil. This fountain 
was regarded as the source of memory 
and wisdom, and known as M.’s Well. 
Odin, in exchange for a drink there- 
from, gave M. one of his eyes. On the 
death of the giant, Odin caused his 
head to he embalmed and consulted 
as an oracle. 

Mimnermus of Colophon, a Greek 
poet and contemporary of Solon, 
flourished in the latter half of the 7th 
century b.c. He is said to have in- 
vented the pentameter verse, to have 
brought the elegy back to its original 
design of expressing personal grief. 
Fragments of his poems have been 
collected by Estienne, Brunck and 


Bolssonade. * See Christian Marx, 
Dissertatio de Mimnerma , 1831. 

Mimosa, a large genus of legu- 
minous plants with feather-shaped 
leaves which In some species are sen- 
' J4S — *he touch, particularly A/. 

, . M. sensiliva, both natives 

ind bearing one rose and 
the other purple flowers. 

Mimulus, or Monkey Flower, a 
genus of fragrant annuals and peren- 
nials of the order Rcrophulariacre. 
M. moschaius is the common musk. 
M. cardinalis, cardinal flower, is a 
popular garden plant bearing blooms 
which vary from scarlet to pale 
yellow. M. cupreus is orange and 
crimson. M. glutinosus is a valuable 
shrub which bears orange or scarlet 
flowers almost all the year round. 

Mina (Heb. man eh, weight, from 
manah , to divide): 1. A Greek weight, 
containing 100 drachmae, or close 
upon 16 oz. 2. A sum of money equal 
to the sixtieth part of a talent. The 
coin was never minted, but only em- 
ployed for purposes of account. The 
value of the Attic M. was £4 Is. 3 d. r 
that of the iEginctan M. £5 14s. 7d. 

Minab, or Minau, a tn. of Persia, in 
the prov. of Kerman, 52 m. S.E. of 
Bender Abbas, in an oasis noted for 
dates. Pop. 10,000. 

Mina Bird, see Myna. 

Minaret, the English form of the 
Arabic manaret from manar, light- 
house. It is the name of the storeyed 
turret, which embellishes Moham- 
medan mosques and from the 
balcony of which the muezzins chant 
the * azan,' to summon believers to 
prayer. 

Minas, a tn. of Uruguay, in a dept, 
of the same name, 63 m. N.E. by E. 
of Montevideo. Pop. 7000. 

Minas de Riotinto, a tn. of S.W. 
Spain in the prov. of Huelva. It has 
productive copper mines. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Minas Geraes (general mines), a 
state of Brazil, N. of Rio de Janeiro, 
with an area of 222,160 sq. m. The 
surface is for the most part moun- 
tainous, with well-watered plateaux. 
The climate is extreme, and for the 
most part unhealthy. Cereals are 
extensively cultivated, and there is 
great modern agricultural develop- 
ment. As regards mineral wealth, 
M. G. ranks among the first of the 
Brazilian states. Gold, silver, copper, 
platinum, diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious stones are found, and exten- 
sive iron works have been erected. 
Wool-weaving and the making of 
cigarettes are important industries, 
and tobacco, coffee, sugar cane, 
cotton, millet, rice, maize, etc., are 
freely grown. Present cap., Minas. 
Pop. 4,277,000. 

Minbu, a tn. of Upper Burma, India, 
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and the cap. of the dist. of Minbu, chemicals and glassware. In 1759 
on the r. b. of the Irawadi. Bice, a victory was gained here by the 
grain, millet, beans, peas, and Duke of Brunswick over the French, 
tobacco are grown. Pop. of dist. Pop. 26,455. 

233,377 ; of tn. 6000. Mindererus Spirit, known in the 

Mince Pies, a sweet very popular in Pharmacopoeia as Liquor ammonii 
England at Christmas, which is aceiaiis f the dose being 2 to 6 fluid 
made of a compound consisting of drachms, is a solution of ammonium 
raisins, apples^ lemons, currants, acetate, prepared by neutralising 
figs, almonds, cinnamon, ginger, nut- ammonium acetate with acetic acid, 
meg, and suet, and often many other It is used as a diaphoretic in febrile 
ingredients, chopped fine, mixed to- diseases, as an eyewash, and also on 
gether, and baked in pastry. hot flannels in the case of mumps. 

Minch, or Minsh (stormy sea), an Mindoro, one of the Philippine 
arm of the Atlantic Ocean, which Islands,lying S. of Luzon, 110 m. long, 
separates the N.W. mainland of 56 m. broad, and covering an area of 
Scotland from the Island of Lewis, about 4050 sq. m. The highest point 
belonging to the Hebrides. It is from of the island is Mt. Halcon (8868 ft.). 
20 to 46 m. in width, and about 60 in. Calapan, in the N.E., is the capital, 
from N.N.E. to S.S.W., and has a Rice, cocoa, tobacco, hemp, cotton, 
rapid current. A portion of it, called etc., are raised, and various kinds of 
the Little Minch, is a passage separat- timber are exported. Coal and 
ing the Island of Skye in the Inner sulphur are being worked. Pop. 
Hebrides, from the middle part of about 30,000. 

the Outer Hebrides — S. Harris, N. Mindszent, acorn, of Hungary in the 
Uist, and Benbecula. This is from prov. of Csongrad, on the R. Theiss, 
14 m. to 20 m. in width. 17 m. N.E. of Szegedin. Pop. 12,000. 

Mmchinhampton, a tn. of Glouces- Minehoad, a market town and 
tershire, England, 4 m. S.E. of Stroud, watering-place of Somerset, England. 
There are breweries, and woollen 24 m. N.W. of Dunster. Pop. (1911) 
cloth is the chief manuf. Pop. (1911) 3459. 

3702. Mineo (ancient Mencc) t a tn. of 

Mincio (ancient Mincius), a riv. of Sicily in the prov. of Catania, 27 m. 
Italy, which rises in Lake Garda. It S.W. by W. therefrom. Pop. 10,000. 
flows S. and S.E. through Mantua, Mineral Kingdom, one of the three 
and enters the R. Po, about 10 m. great departments into which nature 
S.E. of Mantua. Length 120 m. has been divided, viz. animal. 
Mind, see Psychology. vegetable, and mineral. Members of 

Mindanao, the largest and most the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
southerly of the Philippine Is., are characterised by the development 
covering an area of 36,292 sq. m. of special organs or structures adapted 
Three or four ridges cross the island, for ‘ life * or * growth.’ The M. K. 
with intermediate depressions and however, is concerned only with 
many rivers and Jakes. It has the minerals which may be described as 
volcanoes of Apo (10,312 ft-.), Macatur- natural homogeneous substances, 
ing and Sanguil in the N., and in the formed under conditions in which 
S.W. stretches a long, narrow penin- neither animal nor vegetable life has 
sula continuing in the Basilian Is. and taken part. Minerals increase by a 
Sulu group. The principal bays are process of accretion, not by asslmila- 
Butnan, on the N., Davos on the tion, as in the organic kingdoms, und 
S.E., Savangani, Sibuley, and Illana are also bounded, in tlicir most ae- 
on the S. The chief rivers are the veloped form, by plane surface, i.e. 

’ ng in are crystallised. 

Bay, Mineralogy. Treatises on M. by 
m its Theophrastus, Dioscoridcs, and Pliny* 

, ic in- although now of little scientific value, 

terior of the island is wild and show that the study is of great anti- 
covered, for the most part, witli un- quity. Agricola in the lGtli century, 
explored forests. M. was the first of in his work, tj;pifies the advance 
the Philippines where Magellan made in descriptive M. ; Wallerius in 
landed in 1521. The raising of cattle 1747 Issued the first systematic de- 
and horses is the chief industry. Pop, scriptive work, and Rom6 de Lisle 
499,634 (about 400,000 uncivilised), in his CrvsiaUorjraphic (1772) first 
See Philippine Islands. applied to the science the principles 

Minden, a tn. of Prussia in the of crystallography. Later minerulo- 
prov. of Westphalia, on the 1. b. of gists, Werner, Haiiy, Von Kobell, anu 
the Weser, about 38 m. W.S.W. of others of the present day, have 
Hanover by rail. There is a fine brought the science to its present 
Catholic cathedral, dating from the exactness. The science is concerned 
lltli and 13th centuries. The with the chemical and physical 
maiiufs. are linen and woollen goods, characters of minerals (which cm- 
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brace crystallography), and on the 
geological side discusses their inodes 
of occurrence, whether original or 
secondary, and their inodes of origin, 
or organic, 
mical com- 
ils, simple 

qualitative and more or less quantita- 
tive analyses can he performed by 
means of the blowpipe in the dry 
way. Complete analysis in the wet 
way is necessary to determine a 
formula for the mineral. The physical 
characteristics examined are colour, 
lustre, specific gravity, hardness, 
malleability, fusibility, electrical and 
magnetic properties, etc. From a 
knowledge of these characteristics it 
is possible to distinguish certain 
minerals, e.q. gold by its colour and 
specific gravity. It is by means of their 
crystalline symmetry and crystalline 
constants that the species of minerals 
are determined. The study of the 
form of the crystals constitutes 
morphological or geometrical crystal- 
lography, the three principles which 
characterise the crystalline form 
being indicated by the terms 1 con- 
stancy of angles,* * symmetry,* and 


cleavage and fracture. Dependent, 
too, upon the crystalline form are the 
optical properties of the mineral, and 
by these optical tests, viz. opacity, 
cleavage, refractive indices, pleo- 
chroism, birefringence, etc., the 
minerals present in the most close- 
grained rocks can he determined 
upon examination of thin sections for 
the microscopic. Minerals may he 
classified as metallic and non- 
metallic, but generally are classified 
into groups, the members of which 
show a certain unity chemically, 
physically, and crystallographically, 
e.g. the gold group, the members of 
which are all isotropic, and the 
arsenic group, of which the members 
occur in rhombohedrons. Minerals 
of analogous constitution often have 
the same crystalline form. This 
isomorphism is well shown by the 
carbonate, cal cite, magnesite, dolo- 
mite, siderite, calamine, etc., which 
are similar in form, occurring in 
rhombohcdral crystals, and show the 


the carbonate of calcium occurs in the 
hexagonal system as calcite and in 
the rhombic system as aragonite. The 
silicates, which form the largest class 
of nil minerals, exhibit fully these 
phenomena of isomorphism, dimor- 
phism, and polymorphism. To the 


class of silicates belong the majority 
' ’ ' ' Is, which are 

■ groups, such 
, , . Toxenes, fel- 
spars, micas, zeolites, etc., according 
to their similarity of chemical com- 
position and crystalline properties. 
In their modes of occurrence, 
minerals are essential or access ory 
according as its absence would either 
alter the rock and make it funda- 
mentally different or would not affect 
its petrographical species. Thus 
quartz is an essential constituent of 
granite, its removal altering the 
petrographic species to syenite. All 
essential minerals arc original, hut 
the converse is not true. Thus topaz 
and sphene may be original con- 
stituents of granite, but are yet 
accessory minerals in that their 
absence does not alter the rock funda- 
mentally. Accessory minerals fre- 
quently occur in cavities where they 
had room to crystallise out from the 
general mass, as, for example, the 
crystals which line the * drusy * 
cavities in granite. Secondary 
minerals, the result of subsequent 
changes in rocks, are generally due 
to the chemical action of percolating 
waters, either from above (as in the 
formation of kaolin) or from below 
(as in the formation of gneisen and 
tourmaline). Groups of minerals are 
found associated, indicating a signi- 
ficant paragenesis. It is observable 
that basic minerals tend to separate 
out together from rock magmas by 
the process of magmatic differentia- 
tion. In saline deposits, calcite, 
gypsum, rock salt, camallite, etc., are 
frequently found associated. The 
decomposition of minerals by the 
action of percolating waters fre- 
quently gives rise to pseudomorphs, 
i.c. the external form of a mineral is 
retained—’-”- v -*• " ” ** • 

minerals 
become 

change of silica for calcite, thus 
giving pseudomorphs of silica after 
calcite. As well as occurring in the 
crystalline form, minerals assume 
a concretionary form, some being 
particularly prone to assume this 
form. Siderite is generally nodular, 
while calcite is often found in con- 
cretionary form. Silica often assume*? 
this shape, as in the hotryoidal form 
of chalcedony. Several hundred 
species of minerals have been de- 
scribed, and the number is con- 
stantly increasing by l he addition of 
new ones. See Crystallography, 
Isomorphism, and Petrology. For 
4. — *. ^ — i— — ^ 0 ^ ina’s Tcxt- 
F. RmlcyV 
A. MierV 
Bauerman’s 
SI ; Dana’s 
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System of Mineralogy, 1892. For 
practical determinative M., see the 
voile of Brush and Penfleld, 1896 
(new ed., 1912). ‘ 

aspects of the seie 
bnficli-Iddings’ Rock- 
188S ; Hatch’s Petrology, 1S92 ; 
Barker’s Petrology for Students, 1908, 
and his Natural History of Igneous 
Rocks, 1909. 

Mineral Oil, see Petroleum. 

Mineral Rights, Taxation of, see 
Land Taxes. 

Mineral Waters, so called owing 
to the presence in them of mineral 
constituents, derived from the rocks 
over which they flow. The waters are 
sometimes oold, or may bo warm or 
even boiling. As a general rule the 
thermal waters are more mineral 
than oold waters, although there is 
no relation between the temperature 
and the chemical composition. M. W. 
may be classified according to the 
prevailing mineral substance con- 
tained in them. Earthy M. W. gener- 
ally contain carbonate or sulphate of 
calcium, and occur abundantly in 
limestone districts. Such are the hot 
springs of Bath. The waters of 
Baden and Contrexdville are also of 
this type, the waters generally being 
imbibed. Feruginous or chalybeate 
waters contain a large proportion of 
ferrous sulphate, and aro known by 
their ‘ inky ’ taste. Brine Bprings con- 
tain sodium chloride or salt. The 
brines worked as sources of salt are 
derived from borings into saliferous 
beds, such are the springs of Cheshire, 
Salzkammergut (Austria), and Bex 
(Switzerland). These springs also con- 
tain chlorides of potassium, mag- 
nesium, and calcium, sulphates of 
calcium and other metals, silica, 
phosphates, nitrates, and gases, such 
as carbon dioxide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, etc. The hot springs of 
volcanic districts usually contain 
dissolved mineral matter, chiefly 
silica, with sulphates, carbonates, 
chlorides, etc. The oil springs of 
America are typical mineral springs. 
Medicinal springs are M. W. which 
are believed to have a curative effect 
on diseases. These medicinal waters 
may be : (1) Alkaline, containing 
lime or soda and carbonic acid, as at 
Vichy and Saratoga ; (2) bitter waters 
with sulphates of magnesia and soda, 
as at Sedlitz and Kissingen ; (3) salt, 
as at Wiesbaden, Cheltenham, Droit- 
wich, and Homburg ; (4) earthy, os 
at Bath and Lucca ; (5) sulphurous, 
containing sulphur in the form of 
sulphides and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
as at Aix-Ia-Cliapellc, Harrogate, and 
Aix-les-Bnins. The water of these 
springs may bo warm and acquire 
their medicinal reputation from their 
thermal qualities. In sulphurous 


waters the sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphurous aoid are sometimes 
oxidised into sulphuric aoid which 
" 'ee in the water. Waters 
■ carbon dioxide are used 
raters, e.g. Apollinaris. It 
has been averred that, the medicinal 
qualities of some of these ‘ cure 
waters ’ are due to the presence of 
radium in small quantities. Gouty 
and rheumatic ailments aro most 
likely to benefit by M. W. Dyspepsia 
and kindred stomachic troubles 
benefit by the diet and general health 
regime, as well as by the waters. Skin 
diseases are best cured wit h sulphur- 
ous waters ; anaemia improves with 
iron waters and purgatives, while 
hydrotherapeutic treatment benefits 
the obese and diabetics. 

Mineralwells, a tn. and health 
resort of Texas, U.S.A., in the co. 
of Palopinto, 78 m. W. of Dallas. 
Natural gas and coal are found. Pop. 
(1910) 3950. 

Minerbio, a tn. of Italy in the 
prov. of, and 11 m. N.E. of, Bologna. 
Pop. 7400. 

Minorsville, a coal-mining bor. of 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in Schuylkill 
co., on the Schuylkill R., 4 m. W. of 
Pottsville. Pop. (1910) 7240. 

Minerva, a Roman goddess, identi- 
fied with the Greek Athena. Her wor- 
ship was celebrated with that of 
Jupiter and Juno in the temple on the 
Capitol. Her festival, callod quin- 
quatrus, fell on March 19 and lasted 
five days. She was the goddess of 
wisdom and good oounsel. A carved 
image of her, called the * Palladium,’ 
and supposed to have been carried 
from Troy by /Eneas, was preserved 
in the temple of Vesta. See Warde 
Fowler’s Roman Festivals, 1908. 

Minorvino Murge (ancient Lvcus 
Minervce ), a walled tn. of Apulta, 
Southern Italy, in the prov. of Bari, 
and 41 m. W. of the 1 own of that 
name. Pop. (com.) 18.000. 

Mines: Military . — Avery important 
branch of sappers’ work in military 
engineering. Before the introduction 
of gunpowder when masonry defied 
all means of attack, tunnelling and 
undermining was resorted to. Against 
these the besieged ‘ countermined 
by means of an envelope gallery in 
advance of and parallel to the wall. 
The first instance of the use of ex- 
plosive mines occurred in 1503 when 
Pedro Navarro reduced Castello del 
Uovo near Naples. Since then tlio 
art of mining and countermining lias 
developed enormously ; shafts and 
galleries form an intricate network, 
chiefly in defence. The object of tbo 
defonders is to destroy mines and 
minors at a distance from the object 
of attack: the approach of sappers is 
audible at about 60 ft., and explosivo 
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charges can be fired to destroy these, representation on a small scale of some 
The attack may, however, by explod- incident or person spoken of in the 
mg a carefully arranged and large text. From this fact it is possible 
charge, destroy the defensive galleries that the term miniature when it ho- 
over a considerable area, at the same came exclusively applied to small 
time breaking up the surface into portrait-painting on enamel, ivory, 
4 craters.’ These may be immediately or any other material had become 
occupied by troops and the advance erroneously associated with Latin 
continued. Balance of advantage lies mino t to diminish. Ivory is commonly 
with defenders who can prepare selected for M., because the peculiar 
beforehand, and at leisure, galleries hue of the better kinds presents great 
lined with masonry. Another form of facilities for the imitation of human 
military mining consists in sowing the skin, and indeed ivory may be re- 
ground over which the enemy must garded as the chief elementary tint 
advance with charges of dynamite, that goes to the formation of the 
cordite, etc., buried a few feet below colouring of flesh. Before being used 
the surface. These are exploded by the ivoryhas to beprepared by rubbing 
means of electric cable. Naval (sec on it pumice powder and water with 
Submarine Mines). a glass 4 muller,’ which gives it a 

Minghetti, Marco (1818-86), an 4 ground * surface. The conversion of 
Italian statesman and economist, born photographs into 4 colour pboto- 
at Bologna. He entered the service graphs * is, however, hardly the art 
of Pope Pius IX. after his election of a Hans Holbein, for it hardly con- 
(181C), and was appointed member of srsts in doing more than add nature’s 
the Consulta della Finanze. When colouring to what must perforce be 
Pius yielded to the demands of Aus- regarded as nature’s form; and most 
tria, he resigned office and fought in experts agree that to attempt to 
the Sardinian army in Lombardy. In * improve * the photography by 
1859 Cavonr appointed him Secretary- deepening shadows, or vice versa , 
General to the Foreign Office, and usually detracts from the accuracy 
subsequently Minister of the Interior of the portraiture. English artists 
(1861). After Cavour’a death (1861) have been conspicuous in the past as 
he succeeded to the premiership miniature painters, among the most 
(1863), and concluded with Napoleon notable being: Isaao Oliver, whose 
III. the September Convention (1864). miniatures are to he seen in practically 
He was later Minister of Agriculture every important portrait collection: 
(1868), and Premier (1873-76). His he painted James X. and most of 
writ ings include : Della Economia the contemporary court and nobility; 
Pitblica, 1859; La Chiesa e lo Stato , Peter Oliver, his 6on, whose celebrated 
1878, and Mid Ricordi, 1885. miniature, 4 The Entombment of 

Mingrelia (the ancient Colchis), has Christ,’ was begun by his father and 
formed part of the Russian govern- finished by the son ; Richard Cosway 
ment of Kutais since 18G7, hut it was (1740-1S21), whose miniatures for 
once a principality of Caucasus, snuff-box lids were famous ; and Sir 
Georgia. The Mingrelians belong to William Ross (1794-1860), the king 
the same stock as the Georgians and of English miniaturists. See Red- 
number 241,000. grave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 

Minho: 1. A river, 170 m. long. School. 
rising in Galicia, Spain, and flowing Minie, Claude Etienne (1814-79), an 
S. and S.W. to the Atlantic, forming inventor of the Mini6 rifle, bom in 
latterly a northern boundary of Paris. He entered the army as private 
Portugal. 2. A prov. of Portugal, see and rose to the rank of colonel (1858), 
Entre Minho e Douro. having seen active service in Africa. 

Miniature-painting, usually applied The rifle bearing his name was in- 
to portraits painted on a very small vented in 1849. 
scale. M. is generally executed on Minieh, a prov. of Upper Egypt, 
ivory and is, as to composition, draw- with an area of 772 sq. m., drained by 
ing, and finishing, subject to the same the Nile. Minieh is the cap., situated 
process as any other kind of painting, on the Nile midway between Siut and 
but the colouring, at all events of the Beni-Suef. It has manufs. of earthen- 
face, is dotted or stippled on. The ware, and a government cotton 
term 4 miniature * (from Lat. mino , factory. Pop. of prov. 625,000, of tn. 
to colour with red ochre) was origin- 27,000. 

ally applied, not to a small portrait. Minim, a character or note in music, 
but to the highly specialised art of equal in duration to one-fourth of a 
illustrating MSS. Each of the 250 breve, or two crotchets. Its name is 
miniatures in illustration of the cele- derived from the fact that in ancient 
hrated Cottonian Genesis was about music this note was of the shortest 
4 in. square. Later the 4 miniature * duration (no/a minima). A M. rest 
became merely a large initial letter indicates silence for the duration of 
containing on or around it a pictorial a M. 
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Minims, or Minimi, friars of the Minneapolis, the largest city of 
religious order founded by St. Francis Minnesota, U.S.A., and co. seat of 
of Paula. The rule is founded on that Hennepin co., is situated on both 
of St. Francis of Assisi. St. Francis banks of the Mississippi, at the Falls 
of Paula founded his first convent in of St. Anthony, and covering an area 
1444, and the first rule was made in of 53 sq. m. It is the great centre of 
1493. There are also second and the wheat and flour trade, its im- 
third orders. mense water-power being used in 

Mining includes all processes flour-milling. There are extensive 
whereby minerals are obtained from manufactories of machinery, car* 
their native surroundings beneath the riages, furniture, boots, shoes, etc. It 
earth, and all processes which are is the seat of BGnnesota University, 
necessary before they can be taken and owing to its picturesque neigh- 
over by the metallurgist. It is quite bourhoodis a favourite holiday resort, 
an ancient art, and is mentioned in The Falls of Minnehaha, immortal- 
Job xxvjii., and a gold mine is de* ised by Longfellow in his Hiawatha, 
pictedonan Egyptian papyrus drawn are near the city. Pop. (1910)301,408. 
in 1400 B.c. In 1556 the first system- Minnesingers (Ger. Minnesangers, 
atic book on mining appeared, written love- singers), German lyric poets who 
by Georgius Agricola. It was not flourished about 1150 to 1300 Their 
until after the introduction of gun- lays dealt not only with love, but aleo 
powder in 1020, however, that the art with other topics, such as country life, 
could make great strides. That side military adventure, and politics. The 
of mining which is concerned with earliest M. were chiefly Austrian ami 
the raising of minerals from bias or Bavarian, and were often called the 
strata, is treated under Coal-mining. Swabian poets, because in their songs 
We have, therefore, only to deal here the Swabian dialect was prevalent, 
with the mining of that class of Their art spread rapidly throughout 
mineral which gathers in veins or Germany, and in 1207 the famous 
lodes or reefs. In these cases the 4 Sangerkrieg,’ or ‘Battle of the Bards* 
metal has filled a former fissure in (celebrated in Tannhauser), was held 
the earth’s surface. With these second at the Wartburg in Thuringia, where 
class of deposits, the vein has to be the Landgrave, Hermann I., held 
carefully searched, and inclined shafts open court for all minstrel folk, 
are found to he better than vertical Among the most famous M. were 
ones. It is usual, however, with an Friedrich von Hausen, Heinrich von 
extensive mine to sink a vertical Ofterdingen, Otto von Botenlaube, 
shaft, and to run out cross-cuts , or Heinrich von Morangen (the noble 
passages at various levels. None of Morringer of the ballad), and above 
the ventilating difficulties are met all Walter von der Vogehveide, whose 
with in this second class that are met songs were not only skilfully wrought 
with in the case of coal, while the but also imbued with strong national 
methods of boring and sinking (where and political feeling. Ms. were gener- 
these are resorted to), timbering and ally of noble, sometimes princely 
hauling are similar although not so rank, but some were mere wandering 
elaborate. See Coal-mining, and the minstrels. Rudiger von Manesse, 
articles on the various metals and burgomaster of Zurich (d. 1304), col- 
minerals. See also Callon, lectures on lected nearly 1500 Minnelicdcr. Tho 
Mining (trans. by Le Neve Foster and best modern selection is Von Hagen s 
Galloway); B. H. Brough, Mine Sur - 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1838). 
veying, and Transactions of the Minnesota: 1. A N. central state of 
Mining Institutes. the U.S.A., hounded on the N. by 

Ministers, see Cabinet. Canada, on tho S. by Iowa, on tho L. 

Mink, a name given to some species by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, 
of the weasel family. The American and on the W. by N. and S. Dakota. 
M., Putorius zison, is larger than a It covers a total area of 84,682 sq. m. 
stoat, and the fur varies from yellow Its extreme length is about 400 m., 
to dark brown in colour. It is aquatic and breadth 354 m. The surfaco in 
In habit, feeding on fish and small the S.W. portion is an undulating 
mammals. When attacked It pro- plain, well watered with lakes anu 
duces a very offensive secretion. Tho streams. In the N. central part Is a 
European M., or Marsh Otter (P. highland, called tho Height of Lnim, 
hilreola ), closely resembles tho other with an elevation of 1300 to 2000 it. 
species, its white upper lip being its The land slopes in all directions from 
chief distinction. If taken young, Ms. this central elevation, and in the 
arc easily tamed, and have been used corner tho Misquah hills reach an 
os ferrets. altitude of 2230 ft. The great rivers 

Minmi, a tn. of New South Wales, of the state are the Mississippi, cl rat n- 
Australia, in Northumberland co., ing abont tw’O-thirds thereof ; the 
7 m. W.N.W. of Newcastle. There Red R. t forming tho western, and tno 
are coal mines near. Pop. G000. St. Croix, tho eastern boundary, and 
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there are numerous minor streams, 
besides a large number of lakes. Agri- 
culture is the principal industry; 
wheat, barley, oats, hay, rye, pota- 
toes, etc., being the chief crops. As 
regards mineral wealth, the iron ore 
deposits are the richest in the country, 
and the limestones and sandstones 
afford material for the manufacture 
of bricks, tiles, etc. The principal 


2,075,708. History. — M. was ex- 
plored by the French as early as 1660: 
in 16S6 Nicolas Perrot took posses- 
sion of it in the name of the king of 
France. It was ceded to England in 
1763, and became part of the U.S.A. 
after the Revolution. It became a 
state of the Union (1858). 2. A river 
of U.S.A. , rising in a series of lakes 
in M., and an affluent of the Missis- 
sippi. Its total length is 450 m., and 
it flows S.E. for about 320 m., the 
rest of its course being N.E. 

Minnow ( Leuciscus phoxinus ), a 
small fish common in most parts of 

** ’ * ’ J1 1 ’ 1 ~ . It is 

* of its 

r . , yy its 

brown and green colouring. It varies 
from 3 to 7 in. in length, and breeds 
freely, and is much hunted by larger 
fish. 

Minor, in Scots law, a person under 
lawful age or majority. In English 
law the term generally used is infant. 
As opposed to pupil, it means a male 
over fourteen, or a female over twelve 
and under twenty-one. Ms. In this 
restricted sense are capable of consent, 
but are treated as persons of such in- 
ferior discretion and judgment as to 
require legal protection. Pupillarity, 
on the other hand, is a state of total 
incapacity. A M. who has no curator 
(guardian) may validly enter into a 
contract to marry, or any other con- 
tract, lease his heritable lands, and 
give his movables to whom he will. 
But the acts of a M. who has a 
curator are, generally speaking. In- 
valid without the latter’s consent. 
Nevertheless, he may, without such 
consent, do any act which does not 
affect the property under his curator’s 
control. 

Minor, in music, a term referring to 
intervals and scales which ure a 
semitone less than the corresponding 
major. The M. scale is derived from 
the ancient Greek system, its peculi- 
arity being that it possesses no lead- 
ing note, or semitone below the tonic. 
There are in existence four forms of 
the M. mode. A common chord with 
a M. third is a M. chord or triad. 

Minorca (Sp. itfenorca), the second 
largest (area 293 sq. m.) of the 
Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean 

IX 


belonging to Spain. Cereals and fruits 
are produced. There ore good pas- 
tures, and horse and cattle rearing 
are engaged in. In winter the island 
is exposed to the boisterous winds 
from the N. The capital is Port Mahon, 
which has a splendid harbour. Pop. 
39,000. 

Minority, see Representation. 

Minos, an ancient king of Crete 
' om the legends were so 
, ascribing to him the 
t virtues together with 
monstrous cruelty and tyranny, that 
poets and historians solved the diffi- 
culty by supposing two kings of the 
same name. One, a favourite of the 
gods, was after death appointed 
supreme judge in the realm of the 
shades; the other, connected with the 
story of the Minotaur (q.v.), was killed 
in Sicily, whither he had gone in pur- 
suit of Dcedalus. Ancient legends, 
once looked upon as entirely mythical, 
have been proved by Dr. Schliemann 
and others (see Crete) to have their 
foundation in fact. There were 
several Minoan dynasties, and pos- 
sibly M.» like Pharaoh, was a dynastic 
title. 

Minot, a city of N. Dakota, U.S.A., 
in Ward co., 100 m. N.W. of Bis- 
marck. It is a shipping port for coal 
and grain. Pop. (1910) 6188. 

Minot, Lawrence (c. 1300-52), an 
English poet, the author of eleven 
songs celebrating the triumphs of 
Edward III. They are written in the 
Northumbrian dialect, with a sprink- 
ling of Midland forms, and were first 
published by Joseph Pitson in 1795 
under the title Poems on Interesting 
Events in the Reign of King Edward 
III. Sec edition by J. Hall (Claren- 
don Press, 2nd edit. 1897), and T. 
Wright’s Political Poems and Songs, 
1S59. 

Minotaur, a fabulous monster, half 
bull and half man, said to have becu 
confined by Minos II. in the laby- 
rinth at Cnossus, and fed upon the 
flesh of young men and maidens scut 
as an enforced tribute from Athens. 
Among the ruins of Cnossus have been 
found wall-paintings of bull fights 
and figures of a monster as described 
above. 

Minotaur, a British armoured 
cruiser, which was laid down in 1905 
and launched at Devon port in 1906. 
Its displacement is 14,600 tons, and 
its speed is 23 knots. 

Min River, a riv. of China in 
the prov. of Fukien. It flows in a 
S.E. direction after leaving Yen- 
Ping-Fu, and enters the sea about 
30 miles below Fuchou-Fu. It is 
navigable by small native boats for 
most of its course. Length 375 in, 

Minsk, a gov. in W. Russia, with 
an area of 35,220 sq. m., two-thirds of 
12 
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which are composed of marshes, soil in a temperature of about 60\ anil 
lakes, and marshy forests of stunted keeping moist. The British species 
trees. The N. part of the prov. Is are variable, and hybridise with one 
higher and well timbered ; through another rather freely. Among those 
this district runs the railroad from with the whorls crowded into ter- 
Warsaw to Moscow, on which M., minal spikes are round-leaved M. 
the cap. (pop. 97,997), has an import- with sessile wrinkled leaves ; horse 
ant station. The marshy districts M., which is much more agreeably 
(called Polyessia) are extremely scented and has ovate leaves ; and 
unhealthy, and have hardly any the very common hairy M. Com 
cultivation, the inhabitants depend- M. and the marsh-whorled M. have 
ing mainly on the timber trade, the whorls of flowers separate nud 
fishing, and hunting. Manufs. are few occurring in the axils of leafy bracts, 
and unimportant. The chief rivers The catmints form the genus Nepeia. 
arc the Beresina and the Pripet, tribs. See Pennyroyal and Peppermint. 
of the Dnieper. Pop. 2,813,400. Mint. The Royal M. has exclusive 

Minster (Lat. monasterium. Ger. power to make or issue coined money 
Miinsler), the church attached to a (see Currency, Money), except that 
monastery or forming part of it. the crown, under the Coinage Act, 
The name Is now applied in England 1870, is empowered, with the advice 
to certain largo ohurclies or cathe- of the Privy Council, to direct that 
drals, such as those of Westminster (a) foreign coins shall bo legal tender 
and York. up to specified amounts, and (W 

Minster in Shoppey, a vil. of- Kent, coins other than gold, silver, or bronze 
England, in the Isle of Sheppey, up to an amount not exceeding 
near the north shore. It is a rising five shillings. This power of the 
seaside resort. There are oyster crown as to (a) is only used in prac- 
beds. Pop. (1911) 1546. tice to legitimate native currency 

Minster in Thanet, a vil. of Kent, in British possessions. The nominal 
England, on the R. Stour, 4 m. W. head of the M. is the Chancellor of 
of Ramsgate. It possesses an ancient the Exchequer, but the actual chief 
parish churoh, which was attached to is the deputy-master or master and 
a nunnery founded in 670, and also worker of the M., who is a permanent 
an abbey. Pop. (1911) 2500. functionary appointed by tho First 

Minstrels, itinerant musicians and Treasury Lord. Besides all money 
poets akin to the French ■ jongleurs,” in circulation in England, all medals 
flourished during the 10th to tho 14th ( 17 . 0 .) awarded by the crown arc 
century. It is suggested in Grove’s made at the M., and certain colonies 
Dictionary of Music that the term are supplied with silvor and bronze 
was derived from the Lat. minister, coins directly by this department, 
n servant, since minstrels were Gold bullion brought to the M. by 
employed as such by the troubadours any person must bo assayed, coined, 
and minnesingers, many of whom and delivered out to such person witk- 
wero of noble birth. Their duties out charge therefor, or for waste in 
consisted chiefly in playing ao- coinage ; but tho department may 
companimenta for their masters, refuse to assay and coin the bullion 
Gradually the term came to embrace if it is of such a quality that it cannot 
all travelling musicians and hards ; be brought to the standard of flne- 
they were welcomed by all classes, ness required by the Coinage Acts 
and by the end of the I3th century without refining some portion of it- 
the chief houses had permanent (See Jlolsbury’s Laws of England.) 
Btaffs of minstrels. Partly on this If finer than standard, allowance 
acoount and partly by reason of the must be made to the person bringing 
spasmoilio censure of the Churoh, such bullion in. Once a year the 
the itinerant class sank into dis- trial of the * pyx ’ takes place at [be 
repute, and were classed as ordinary M.. wbeD a jury of experts, under the 
beggars and rogues. The art presidency of the King’s Remem- 
received its final death - blow from branccr, examines tho coinngo made 
the institution of play-houses and during the year, 
tho introduction of printing. See " : ■ GC ‘f -' ■ 

Chambers’s Mediccval Stage, 1903. IS’’ 

See also Music and Sonc. ca- • 

Mint (Mentha), a large genus of Oxford, he was called to tho bar in 
aromatic plants (order Labiatoe). 1767, and entered Parliament W 
Spearmint (ill. vtridis) is grown for 1776 ns a Whig. Ho was an asso- 
its shoots and leaves, which are elate of Burke, and took part in in* 
utilised for culinary purposes. It impeachment of Warren Hnstjnps- 
can either he grown in the open In 1777 he succeodcd to his fnf licrs 
garden in a moist rich soil and dried baronetcy, and in 1797 was created 
and stored for use, or it can ho forced 1 Boron M.; became govemor-gcncroi 
by placing the roots in boxes of rich! of India in 1806, and held that post 
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with great ability. Returning home 
in 18X3, he received an earldom, and 
at his death was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Minucius, Felix Marcus, a very 
eariy Christian apologist, remem- 
bered only for his Octavius, a dia- 
logue between Ceeilius, a pagan, 
and Octavius, a Christian, with Felix 
as arbiter. In the arguments for 
and against polytheism, Octavius is 
declared victor. 

Minuet (from It. mxnuetto, through 
Fr. memict, small, dainty), a graceful 
dance for two persons, supposed to 
have originated in Poitou, France. 
It was set to music in $ time, 
and was performed slowly, and 
with much dignity. The name is 
also applied to the musical com- 
position written to the time and 
rhythm of the dance, and is fre- 
quently introduced by Handel and 
Bach into suites. Beethoven de- 
veloped it into the scherzo. 

Minuscules, small letters developed 
from ancient uncial and cursive 
alphabets. Writing being used for 
business as well as literary purposes, 
two styles became distinct, the rapid 
cursive, and the formal book-hand. 
In the 9th century, the M., which 
had been gradually evolved during 
previous ages, practically superseded 
the uncial lettering for general use, 
though in scholastic and religious 
books much of the latter was 
retained. As time went on both 
Latin and Greek M. became still 
smaller and more flowing. Our 
present English handwriting is 
mainly founded on the Italian 15th 
century style. 

Minusinsk, a tn. of E. Siberia, in 
the gov. of Yeniseisk, near the 
Yenisei, 328 m. S. of Krasnoyarsk. 
Pov. 10,000. 

Minute (Lat. viinutus, small) : 1. 
Of time, being the 60th part of an 
hour. 2. Of an arc, being the 60th 
part of a degree in the measurement 
of a circle. 

Minute Men was a popular title for 
the soldiers of the militia during the 
American War of Independence, and 
refers to their hasty preparation for 
war (at a minute’s notice). 

Minyee were a Greek race of 
heroes, celebrated in the ancient 
epics. Their founder was Minyas, 
the King of Bceotia, and their head- 
quarters was Orchomenos, though 
lolchos in Thessaly was a famons 
settlement. Their descendants, the 
Argonauts, who founded a colony in 
Lemnos, often called themselves M. 

Miocene (Gk., less recent), a geo- 
logical name for Tertiary strata lying 
between the Oligocene and Pliocene, 
and containing fossils of living species 
in intermediate ratio (25 per cent.. 


Lyell). There are no large deposits 
of this age in the British Isles, but 
small beds are found at Bovey Tracey 
and in the island of Mull. Elsewhere 
they are widely distributed over the 
world. They consist of sandstones, 
gravels, clays • of limestones, marls, 
clays, and sands ; and contain marine 
shells, mastodons, rhinoceroses, lions, 
apes, deinotheria, three-toed horses, 
camels, beavers, tapirs, etc., conifers, 
beeches, oaks, maples, walnuts, 
oplars, magnolias, etc. The CEningen 
eds in Switzerland have contributed 
largely to our knowledge. The 
period of formation, the M. epoch , 
was that of the final uplifting of the 
present great mountain chains. In 
Europe the formation is estuarine 
and lacustrine mainly, and indicate 
a configuration of shallow seas and 
large inlets vers’ different from the 
present. The climate resembled 
that of India and Australia. Palms, 
magnolias, acacias, figs, evergreen 
oaks were among the typical vege- 
tation ; insect life was larger and 
more varied. During this epoch 
Britain remained land subject to 
denudation, and the evidence of the 
removal of hundreds of feet of solid 
rock by this slow process gives some 
idea of the duration of the period. 
There are evidences of a gradual 
cooling of the climate towards present 
conditions, but the more tropical 
times are represented by beds of 
coal in Greenland and Spitzbergen. 
In Britain the chalk hills remain as 
evidences of the earth movements 
of the time. For excellent and 
brief account see Geikie’e Class Book 
of Geology , 1899. 

Miquelon, Great and Little, islands 
off the S. coast of Newfoundland, 
forming with the adjacent Island of 
St. Pierre, a French colony.and cover- 
ing a total area of 93 sq. m. G. and L. 
M. are connected by a narrow isth- 
mus. The inhabitants arc almost 
entirely occupied with the fisheries, 
the islands being barren and rocky, 
and unfit for agriculture. Capital, St. 
Pierre. Pop. about 6000. 

Mir, the name of a vfl. community 
of Russia. There are three classes of 
local elected bodies in Russia which 
have administrative functions, the 
mir and the volost, the cuistvos and 
the municipal dumas. The M. con- 
sists exclusively of all the peasant 
householders of the village ; women 
may be present, if widow’s, or repre- 
senting an absent husband. These 
elect a siarosta , or head man, and a 
collector of taxes ; the latter, until the 
ukaz of 1906, which stopped the prac- 
tice of communal taxes, was respon- 
sible for the delegation of individual 
shares of the taxes for the commune. 
A number of Ms. unite to form a 
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volost, or canton, with an assembly o£ 
delegates elected from the different 
Ms. The institution of the M. is of 
very great antiquity, but the patri- 
monial jurisdiction of the landowners 
was not withdrawn from it until the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861. 

Mira (o Ceti) (Lat., wonderful), 
the first variable star discovered; 
name also given to the class of long 
period variables. Brightest, 4th to 
2nd magnitudes for a fortnight, de- 
creases for three months ; invisible 
for five ; recovers during next three. 
Both periods and brightness very 
irregular. On average, visible during 
eighteen weeks, appearing twelve 
times in eleven years. Discovered by 
Fabricius (1596). Holwarda (1638- 
39) recognised variability. Helvelius 
(1648) commenced systematic ob- 
servation. Other observers. Sir ffm. 
Herschel and Argelander. 

Miraband, Jean Baptiste (1675-1760), 
a French ‘ littdrateur,' born at Paris. 
He first became a soldier, and later 
acted as tutor to the daughters of the 
Duchess of Orleans. In 1724 ho pub- 
lished a translation of Tasso’s Jerusa- 
lem Delivered, aud two years later 
was elected a member of the French 
Academy. He also wrote Alphabet de 
la fie Gracieuse, translated the Or- 
lando Furioso, and published several 
philosophical and other treatises. 

Mirabeau, Andrd Boniface Riqueti, 
Vicomte do (1754-92), a brother of the 
great statesman, joined the French 
army, where he distinguished himself 


1781, in 1789 he became a deputy to 
the States-general, where as a re- 
actionary he bitterly opposed his 
brother. His corpulence and drunken 
habits won him the name of Mirabeau 
Tonneau (the Barrel). Emigrating to 
Germany in 1790 he quarrelled with 
everybody as usual, until he died of 
apoplexy. 

Mirabeau, Honors Gabriel Riqueti, 
Comte de (1749-91), one of the great- 
est figures of the French Revolution, 
born at Bignon, was a son of Victor, 
Marquis do Mirabeau (q.u.). After a 
stormy youth, during which his father 
several times procured lellrcs de 
cachet for his imprisonment, he capped 
all former offences by running away 
with Mme. do Monnier, ho himself 
being already married. After a brief 
sojourn in Switzerland, the two went 
to Holland, where M. earned a living 
by literary work. Having replied to 
his father’s denunciations by some 
violent libels, ho was arrested in 
defiance of international law and im- 
prisoned at Vincennes for over three 
years. Hero he wrote his famous 
Lcttres de Cachet in the blank leaves of 
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books allowed him, and concealed the 
MS. in the lining of his clothes. Com- 
ing for a time to England, he subse- 
quently obtained leave to roturn to 
Paris. In 1786 he was sent on a secret 
mission to Berlin. Soon after his re- 
turn he wrote an essay on La Mon- 
archic Prussienne, and later published 
a full account of his mission, with nil 
his private reports. Tills and other In- 
discretions led to his exile from Paris. 
But when the States-general were 
convened (1789), being rejeoted os 
a representative by the Provencal 
noblesse, he appealed to the people, 
and became deputy for Aix. Then 
came the great period of his career. 
In spite of his wild character, he had 
strong practical views in politics, de- 
spising empty chatter, and deprecating 
extreme measures on either side. His 
power with the people was immense, 
yet he sought to use it not to over 
throw but to re-model the monarch} 
somewhat on English lines. Had ho 
lived a few years longer, and had the 
court followed his advice, the Reign 
of Terror might have been averted. 
See Carlyle’s French Revolution ; 
Charavay’s • Mirabeau,’ in La Grande 
Encyclopidie ; C. w. Warwick’s 
Mirabeau and the French Revolution, 
1905 ; and Mirabeau, by Louis 
Barthou (French Premier), translated 
by G. W. Chrystal (1913). 

Mirabeau. Victor Riqueti, Marquis 
de (1715-89), a French political 
economist, born in Provence. As 
an author, his Thtorie de I'lmpol 
brought him a term of imprisonment, 
and afterwards seclusion on his estate, 
but continuing to write he founded 
a school of political economy. Hi- 5 
health and fortune were finally ruined 
by constant family quarrels and law- 
suits. He was the father of the 
famous Honord. 

Mirabella : 1. A tn. of Italy in the 
prov. of Avellino, 13 m. S.E. by E. of 
Benevento: pop. 7500. 2. A tn. of 
Sicily in the prov. of Catania, 6 m. 
N.W. of Caltngirone ; pop. 5500. 

Mirabilis, a genus of perennial 
plants (order Nyctaginneea!). hi- 
jalapa is the marvel of Peru, a 
fragrant garden plant with flowers of 
various colours. 

Miracle Play, a term used in Eng- 
land for the plays dealing with scrip- 
tural and sacred subjects from about 
the 13th century to the end of the 
16th century. In Frnnce the term 
* miracle ' was restricted to dramas 
dealing witli the lives of the saints, 
whilo tho scriptural plays were known 
as ‘ mysteries.’ But this latter term 
was not used in England. The origin 
of tho M. P. must be sought in the 
dramatic representations of the great 
evonts of the Christian year rendered 
liturgically in churches, especially at 
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Christmas and Easter. The earliest, 
example we have of such a liturgical 
. drama- dates from the year 9G7 (see 
Manly’s Specimens of Prc-Shakc- 
sperean Drama) and from this time the 
development is steady, blending both 
Norman and Saxon lines of growth. 
The stagecraft of the church dialogues 
became more and more elaborate, 
until they had to pass into the open. 
Here the clerical element diminished, 
and lay actors took the place of 
priests and cantors. During the 11th 
and 12th centuries, the M. Ps. passed 
into the monastery schools for teach- 
ing purposes. Originally, all these 
plays were in Latin and were dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, the patron of 
youth, but in the 12th century they 
were interspersed with French. The 
institution of the festival of Corpus 
Christi, instituted in 1264, but not 
commonly observed in England till 
a good many years later, gave a great 
impulse to pageantry, and the great 

* cycles ’ of plays are nearly all con- 
nected with this feast. The * cycle ’ 
consisted of a series of plays dealing 
with events from the Creation on- 
wards, and each play was acted on a 

* pageant ’ or stage of two stories on 
wheels, which was dragged from place 
to place for the repetition of the 
drama. There are four main cycles 
extant, all showing traces of con- 
tinuous redaction. The York cycle 
(15th century MS.) consists of forty- 
nine playB, the Wakefield or Townley 
plays (MS. 1450) are thirty-two in 
number, the Chester cycle (MS. 
1475) has twenty-five, to be acted 
not at Corpus Christi but at Whit- 
suntide. The Coventry cycle (with 
forty- two plays) dates from the 
latter half of the 15th century. The 
plays were acted by the city com- 
panies, each company or guild being 
responsible for the production and 
acting of one play. The miracles are 
marked by considerable dramatic 
skill, and show in a somewhat un- 
developed form the treatment of all 
the main dramatic motives. A par- 
ticular feature is their realism. See 
Pollard’s English Miracle Plays, etc., 
1895, and in Dent’s Everyman scries, 
Everyman , with other Interludes , 1909. 

Miracles. According to the defini- 
tion of St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘ A 
miracle is outside the order of all 
created nature ; therefore God alone 
can work miracles by His own proper 
power, since He alone is not a 
creature.* In the early and middle 
ages M. were considered as the most 
cogent proof possible of the truth of 
Christianity. The idea of the con- 
tinuity of natural phenomena and of 
the unity of the universe was hardly 
thought of, and belief in M. pre- 
sented difficulty to hut few. Now, 


however, what was once one of the 
chief reasons for giving assent to the 
Christian faith has become one of the 
chief obstacles to its acceptance, and 
the case has been rendered more com- 
plicated by the precipitance of certain 
over-zea’ ' 'in their 

desire tc to the 

modern eptable 

manner, have done their best entirely 
to remove the element of the mystery 
and the miraculous. The generality 
of critics, however, are not disposed 
longer to continue the task of remov- 
ing the supernatural from the natural 
in the N.T. narratives. In the words 
of Dr. Bruce ( Ency . Bib. ii., col. 2455), 
‘ the healing ministry (in the Gospels) 
judged by critical tests, stands on as 
firm historical ground as the best 
accredited parts of the teaching.* 
Spinoza was the first in modern times 
to make a vigorous attack on the 
credibility of M. His statement on the 
subject is that 4 nothing happens in 
nature which is in contradiction with 
its universal laws,’ and thence, since 
M. are a violation of the laws of 
nature, he argues that they cannot 
happen. But * the presuppositions 
of the critical mind need examining 
no less than those of the orthodox,’ and 
here the presupposition lies behind 
the word nature. Does Nature include 
God and the spiritual world, or is 
Nature regarded as comprising the 
physical universe alone ? If the 
former be the case, are M. contrary to 
its laws? Surely that is the whole 
point at issue. The English deists also 
denied the possibility of M., and the 
case against them was most ably 
stated by Hume. He accepts the 
argument from experience, and turns 
it against Christians by appealing to 
the 4 firm and unalterable experience * 
which has established the laws of 
nature, and goes on, 4 The conse- 
quence is that no testimony is suffi- 
cient to establish a miracle, unless 
the testimony be of such a kind that 
its falsehood would he more miracu- 
lous than the fact which it endeavours 
to establish. Or, briefly, it is contrary 
to experience that a miracle should 
be true, but not contrary to ex- 
perience that testimony should be 
false.’ Here again the point in 
question is taken for granted. As 
Paley pointed out — if by experience 
Hume means all experience, he begs 
the question, if he means general 
experience, he has merely proved 
what was never disputed, viz. that 
M. are uncommon. Spinoza had tried 
to eliminate the supernatural element 
in the Gospel M., and to treat them as 
natural events. Strauss had explained 
them as myths growing up in the 
minds of the disciples in accordance 
with their preconceived notions of the 
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Messiah. The modem argument 
against M. does not, generally speak- 
ing, follow the lines of Spinoza or 
Strauss, of Hume or of Mill. It can 
briefly be summed up in the words of 
Matthew Arnold, ‘ miracles do not 
happen.’ On the other hand, the 
position of a present-day apologist is 
well given in the words of D. Figgis 
( Gospel and Human Needs, ed. 1912, 
p. 12), ‘ Miracles are but the expres- 
sion of God’s freedom; the truth that 
He Is above and not merely within 
the order of nature. Disbelief in them 
really leads on to pantheism. Dis- 
playing this truth of God's liberty 
and personality, they arouse no 
doeper speculative difficulties than 
does the common daily fact of human 
free-will — perhaps even less. ... If 
we have once surmounted the cardinal 
crux of human freedom, there is 
no real ground for boggling over 
miracles.’ The literaturo of the 
subject is enormous. See especially 
writings of Hume, Pascal, Butler, 
Paley, Trenoli, Mill, M. Arnold, West- 
cott, Bruce, Newman, andlllingworth. 

Miraflores : 1. A tn. of Colombia, 
S. America, in the state of Boyaca, 
25 m.N.E. of Guateque. Pop. 12,000. 
2. A seaside resort of Peru in the prov. 
of, and 4 m. S. of the city of Lima. 

Mirage, the name given to various 
phenomena due to reflection and re- 
fraction of light in unusual states of 
the atmosphere ; commonest and 
most striking in regions of calm sub- 
jected to great heat or cold, e.g. hot 
and cold deserts and polar regions. 
Generally speaking, two strata of 
different densities lying steadily one 
over the other give rise to two images, 
one direct and usual, the other an 
inverted reflection from the surface of 
contact. Thus clouds may be reflected 
from a thin stratum of dense air on 
the sand of desert6 at sunset and after, 
giving the appearance of water ; the 
convectional currents of air give a 
shimmering or wavy appearance, thus 
adding to the illusion. At sea, the 
layer of air on the water may in calm 
weather remain warmer for some 
height, giving an inverted reflection 
from above of shipsbelow- the horizon. 
In the early morning, the latter effect 
occurs over deserts, the former at 
sea. It is quite possible for the 
patient observer to find M. over roads 
in England by placing the eye a fow 
inches above the ground, e.g. in calm, 
hot weather, when the air is quivering. 
Looming is a form of M. ; the object 
appears nearer and larger ; it is well 
known at sea, when objects below 
the horizon are yet visible. Special 
instances are the ‘Spectre of the 
Brocken ’ and the ‘ Fata Morgana ’ 
(g.v.). Owing to the rays of light 
coming over great distances, and the 


variation in density gradual, they 
ore curved, and the imago will be 
seen along the tangent of the ray 
at the eye; this accounts for the 
displacement. 

Miragoane, a com. and seaport of 
Haiti, W. Indies, on the N. coast of 
the S.W. Peninsula, 50 m. SAY. of 
Port-au-Prince. Pop. 120,000. 

Miraj, a native state of the Deccan, 
India, in Bombay Presidency. Area 
564 sq. m. Pop. 125,000. Miraj, the 
cap., stands nearthe Kistna, 70 m. W. 
of Bijapur. Pop. 20,000. 

Miramar, or Miramare, a magnifi- 
cent Austrian imperial palace on the 
Adriatic, 6 m. N.W. of Trieste. It 
belonged formerly to Maximilian, 
Emperor of Mexico (18G4-67), but is 
now thrown open to the public. 

Miramichi, a river of Canada, rising 
in New Brunswick. Its course of 230 
m. is generally N.E., emptying itself 
into Miramichi Bay in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The port of Chatham 
stands at its mouth, and in the upper 
part of the river much salmon and 
trout fishing is carried on. 

Miranda (formerly Guzman Blanco), 
a state of Venezuela on the N. Carib- 
bean Sea, W. of Bermudez. Moun- 
tainous in the N., it embraces also 
rich pastoral and agricultural regions, 
and fine coffee is produced. Ciudad 
do Cura and Ocumaro are the chief 
townB. Pop. about 484,510. 

Miranda (or Sa de Miranda), Fran- 
cisco do (c. 1495 - c. 1558), one of the 
earliest Portuguese poets, studied law 
at Lisbon. He wrote in the ‘ Italian 
stylo ’ (using the metres of Dante and 
Petrarch), but mainly in Castilian. 
His poetical epistles and eclogues aro 
his most noted works. Ho also wrote 
lyrics, sonnets, and comedies. Sco 
Collected Works (ed. 1595). also 
Miohaelis Vasconcellos’ ed. with biog. 
(1885). Consult Machado, Bib. Lusi- 
tana ; Do Varnhngen, O Panorama. 

Miranda, Francisco Antonio Gabriel 
(c. 1752-1816), a Venezuelan patriot 
and general. In 1806 he mado an 
unsuccessful attempt to found a re- 
public in Venezuela and throw off the 
Spanish yoke. After 1810 he com- 
manded the patriot army there and 
was supported by Boliver. In 181- 
51. was forced to sign a treaty yielding 
the oountry to the royalists. He 
established secret societies, such ns 
the 4 Gran Reunion Am ericana, with 
whioh the ' Lautaro Society ’ wan 
later affiliated (1S12), and find much 
influence with European statesmen. 
See Biggs, History of Miramaj 
Attempt to effect a Hevohition in - s - 
America; Dumouricz, Mtmoires. 

Miranda do Ebro, a til. of Spain m 
the prov. of Burgos, 44 m. N.E. of the 
town of that, name, on tho r. b. of the 
Ebro. Pop. 6000. 
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Miranda do Corvo, a tn, of Portugal 
in Beira, 10 m. S.E. of Coimbra. 
Pop. 6000. 

Mirandola, a fortified tn. of Italy 
in the proy. of, and 17 m. N.N.E. of 
the city of Modena. Pop. 20,000. 

Mirandola, Giovanni Pico, Count 
Della (1403-94), a famous scholar of 
the Italian Renaissance. He studied 
philosophy and science, and at the 
age of twenty-three* he was one of 
the first of European scholars. Some 
envious rivals insinuating heresy in 
his doctrine, M. replied with a 
Learned Apologia, and devoted him- 
self thenceforth to an austere life. 
Becoming a professor at the Platonic 
Academy, Florence (founded by 
Cosmo de* Medici), he published many 
learned works, including Hcptaplus, 
a cabalistic work on the Creation, De 
Ente cl Uno, an attempt to combine 
the teachings of Plato and Aristotle, 
and a treatise against astrology. 
Among his intimate friends were 
Lorenzo de* Medici, Politian, and 
other men of the greatest eminence. 

Mirbelia, a genus of Australian 
shrubs (order Leguminosee), with 
yellow, lilac, or purple flowers, some- 
times grown in greenhouses. 

Mircea (1386-1418), voivode or 
prince of Wallachia, styled himself 
• count * of Severin, despot of the 
Dobrudja and lord of Silistria, and 
was also master of Sistova and 
Vidin. As an ally of Sigismund of 
Hungary, his former rival, he was 
defeated in 1396 by the Turkish 
sultan, Bayazld I., but the following 
year he gained a victory over 
Bayazid at Craiova. In 1416 ho lost 
Silistria to Sultan Mohammed I., and 
was obliged to acknowedge Ottoman 
dominion, 

Mirecourt, a tn. of France in the 
dept, of Vosges, on the R. Madon, 
27 m. S. of Nancy. Fop. 5500. 

Mirfield, a par. and tn. of W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the 
R. Colder, 44 m. N.E. of Hudders- 
field. There are collieries and malt- 
ing works near, and the chief manufs. 
are blankets, carpets, and cloth. Pop. 
(1911) 11,712. 

Mirgorod, a tn. of S.W. Russia, in 
the gov. of Poltava, 50 m. N.W. of 
Poltava city, on the R. Kliorol. Tiles 
and linseed oil are manufactured. It 
suffered much in the Polish wars. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Mirim (Sp. Laguna Marin), a coast 
lagoon in the extreme S. of Brazil in 
Rio Grande do Sul. Northwards it 
empties into the LagOa dos Pat os by 
the R. Sao Goncalo. 

Miropole, or Miropolye, a tn. of 
Central Russia, in the gov. of Kursk, 
on the Psiol R., 82 m. N.N.W, of 
Kharkoff. Pop. 11,000. 

Mirror (Fr. mircrir), an optical in- 


strument of glass or metal, having a 
polished surface to reflect images. 
The use of Ms. is very ancient ; they 
were known before our era in Greece 
and Italy, being then mostly thin 
plates of polished metal. Under the 
Cffisars silver Ms. were common. The 
back of the M. was often handsomely 
adorned with chasing or repoussG. In 
the middle ages, steel, silver, and 
glass Ms. were much used, the glass 
being backed ■with metal, especially 
lead. Modem * silvered * Ms. were 
first known as Venetian, having been 
first made on a large scale at Murano. 
Their manuf. was first introduced, 
into England in the 17th century. 

Mirs Bay, an opening on the S. 
coast of Cjhina, E. of Hong Kong. 
Length 140 m., breadth 60 m. 
Great Britain leased the S. shore in 
1898. 

Mirza, a contraction of the Persian 
* Emir Zadah * (son of the prince), 
meaning * Mr.* when it precedes the 
surname and ‘ Prince * when it 
follows it. 

Mirzapur, a tn. and dist. of the 
United Provinces, British India, on 
the r. b. of the Ganges, 30 m. from 
Benares. The town is noted for its 
carpets and rags. Other manufs. are 
shellac and metallic wares. Pop. of 
dist. 1,100,000; town, 80,000. 

Misamis, a prov. of the N. coast of 
Mindanao, Philippine Is., including 
Camiguin Is. Its irregular coast- 
line contains Ilig&n Bay. There is 
much mountain and forest land. Rice, 
abaca, cacao, sugar, and cotton are 
produced. The town of the same 
name in N.W. Mindanao is 55 m. 
from Cagay&n. Gold, sulphur, copper, 
and coal are found near. Pop. of prov. 
180,000; town, 6080. 

Misappropriation. The M. of pro- 
perty by any person who has been 
entrusted (solely or jointly with 
another) with or has received such 
property either for safe custody, or 
that he may apply, pay, or deliver 
the property or its proceeds for a 
particular purpose, or to a particular 
person, is a misdemeanour, punish- 
able with penal servitude up to seven 
years (Larceny Act, 1901, replacing 
analogous sections in the Act of 
1861). Bankers, merchants, brokers, 
and others guilty of M. are hit by this 
Act, while M. by trustees on an 
express trust created by deed or will, 
or by mortgages, or by factors, or 
agents generally, is similar^’ punish- 
able under the Larceny Act of 1861 
(see also Larceny). It is difficult to 
see on what principle M. by the above 
kinds of bailees sbould be only a mis- 
demeanour, while embezzlement by 
clerks or servants, i,e. persons 
usually much lower in the social 
scale, should be a felony, punishable 
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with penal servitude up to fourteen 
years. See Embezzlement. 

Miscarriage, sec Abortion. 

Misdemeanour, see Criminal Law. 

Miseno Capo (ancient Miscmum 
Promontorium ), a promontory of S. 
Italy, at the N.W. extremity of the 
Gulf of Naples, 9 m. from Naples. 
The ruins of the ancient Roman 
port are near by. Under Augustus it 
was an important naval station. The 
Saracens destroyed the old town in 
890 a.d. 

Miserere : 1. A name under which 
Psalm 11. (Vulg. 1.) is commonly 
known. Four psalms commence with 
the words Miserere mci Pens, but the 
pre-eminence of this psalm has led to 
the name being appropriated to it. 
M. is the greatest of the penitential 
psalms, and tradition states that it 
was called forth by the prophet 
Nathan’s announcement to David of 
his sin. 2. An inaccurate form often 
found for misericord, a word derived 
from Lat. misericordia, pity, and so 
applied to various relaxations of 
strict monastic rule. It is best known 
ns the designation of a small ledge 
under the seats in quire, which, when 
the seat was turned up, formed a pro- 
jection on which the monk could rest 
when standing. 

Misericordia, or Brethren of Mercy, 
the most famous of the confraternities 
formed in Florence in 1240 for the 
seemly burial of the destitute. During 
the plague of 1348-49 they were very 
active in prosecuting their mission. 
The members, when on duty, wear a 
strange dress covering all but the eyes. 

Mishawaka, a tn. of Indiana, 
U.S.A., in St. Joseph co., on St. 
Joseph R„ 72 m. S.E. of Chicago, 
with manufs. of agricultural imple- 
ments, machinery, and paper pulp. 
Pop. (1910) 11,886. 

Mishmee Bitter, see Coras. 

Mishna, the traditional commen- 
tary on the written Hebrew iaw, 
handed down orally until about the 
beginning of the 3rd century of our 
era, when it was finally committed to 
writing. The M. consists chiefly of 
the discussions of rabbis between the 
year 70 and the time of writing. After 
200. still further discussions on the 
law and the M. went on in the schools 
both of Babylon and of Palestine. 
These further discussions constitute 
t he Gernara, which, with the M., forms 
the Talmud. Sec Jews. 

Misilmeri, an industrial tn. of 
Sicily in the prov. of Palermo, on the 
R. Bagaria, S m. S.E. of the town of 
Palermo. Pop. 13,000. 

Misiones, a territory in tho N.E. 
Argentine Republic, with the Parand 
It. separating it from Paraguay 
(N.W.), and tho Uruguay It. separat- 
ing it from Brazil (S.E.). There are 


tracts of forest and pasture land. 
Timber, ‘ yerba maid ’ (Paraguay 
tea), wheat, tobacco, and 6tigar nro 
produced, and cattle are raised. 
Posadas is the chief town. Area 
about 11,300 sq. m. Pop. of territorv 
43.000 ; town, 5000. 

Miskolcz, a tn. of Hungary in the 
prov. of Borsod in the valley of the 
Szinva, 24 m. N.E. of ISrln'u. The 
manufs. include, boots and shoes, 
porcelain, leather, snuff, etc., and in 
the vicinity are stone quarries and 
iron mines. There are large govern- 
ment iron and steel works at Bios- 
Gyor, 5 m. to the W. Pop. 44,000. 

Mispickel, or Arsenical Pyrites, a 
mineral from which arsenic is pre- 
:chided; 
el-grey, 
, ‘ Chiefly 

obtained commercially from U.S.A. 
and Germany. 

Misprision (literally, neglect or con- 
tempt) means concealment of a crime 
in the sense of keeping one’s know- 
ledge of its commission to oneself 
without participation in it either ns 
principal or accessory. In this its 
more usual sense (called negative M.) 
it closely resembles the act of an ac- 
cessory after the fact who conceals 
a criminal. Positive M., on tho 
other hand, means any great in- 
nominate misdemeanour or ono not 
falling within a known category, c-rt. 
the maladministration of public 
officers ( see also Criminal Law). M. 
of treason was formerly, but is not 
now, regarded as equivalent to the 
full offence. 

Misratah, Masrata, or Mesurata, a 
tn. of Tripoli, on the N. const, 118 m. 
S.E. of Tripoli. It is noted for carpets. 
Pop. 8000. 

Misrepresentation. In the law of 
contract a M. or false statement of 


cent. A M. to be fraudulent must 
amount to a mis-statement of a 
material fact and not a mere expres- 
sion of opinion; the person making it 
must have known it to bo false, or 
have made it either without behoving 
it to be tine, or recklessly, without 
caring whether it were true or false: 
it must have been intended by the 
maker that the other party should 
act upon it; it must actually have 
deceived the other party; and finally, 
the other must actually bnvo suffered 
damage by it. If all these conditions 
are fulfilled the defrauded party may 
either (1) sue for rescission of the con- 
tract with or without claiming 
damages, or (2) adopt the contract 
and suo for damages, or (3) resist, any 
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action to enforce it and counterclaim 
for a declaration that the contract is 
void. If he elects to sue for rescission, 
he must do so within a reasonable 
time, so as not to involve loss to in- 
nocent third parties. The old com- 
mon law gave no remedy for innocent 
M., but now all courts, conformably 
with equitable doctrines, will rescind 
a contract at the instance of a party 
who has been induced to enter into 
it by reason of a false though inno- 
cently made statement in a material 
particular; but the injured party is 
not entitled to claim damages, except 
(1) under the Directors’ Inability Act, 
1890, for false statements in a com- 
pany prospectus. But it is a good 
defence that the maker had good 
ground for believing his statement to 
be true (2) Against an agent who 
holds himself out as being authorised 
to contract for another when he is not. 

Missal, the book containing all the 
prayers and official ritual required for 
the due celebration of Mass through- 
out the year. The office of the Mass 
consists of an Invariable framework 
known as the Ordinary, and a large 
number of prayers, etc., which change 
throughout the year. Formerly these 
variable portions were found in 
separate volumes, such as the Anti- 
Vhonary , Graduate, Epistolarium, etc. 
The process of combining them into 
one volume became general before 
1000 a.d., probably arising about 900. 

Missel Thrush, Mistletoe Thrush, or 
Holm Thrush (Turdus mscivoms), a 
common bird throughout England 
and most European countries. The 
male is 11 in. long, and is the largest of 
British thrushes and also of British 
song birds. Its colour is greyer than 
the song thrush, and in flight a white 
tail feather is shown upon each thigh. 
The song is not so varied and me- 
lodious as that of the song thrush. 
The eggs are bluish white, spotted 
with purpljsh brown. The food con- 
sists principally of berries and insects. 
It is sometimes called the * storm 
cock.* 

Mission, a foreign legation, or, col- 
lectively, the members of an embassy, 
as, e.g, t the British M. at Peking. 
Secretaries and attaches are not, as a 
pile, employed in the same M. or em- 
bassy for more than two years, sub- 
ject to the Foreign Secretary deciding 
to extend the term for public reasons. 
The duration of the appointments of 
heads of Ms. at foreign courts mo 
not exceed five years, at the end • 
which time the appointment is r 
ncwable by the Foreign Secretary, 
desirable on public grounds. Mem- 
bers of Ms. retire at seventy years of 
age. The chief of a M. is styled in the 
Foreign Office regulations ‘ minister/ 
whether his official title be that of 


ambassador, minister, or chargd 
d’affaires. 

Missions. The command given by 
Jesus to his disciples to preach the 
gospel throughout the world, bap- 
tising in the Triune Name, has been 
carried out by Christians in every age, 
though sometimes with hut little 
vigour. During the first centuries the 
spread of the faith was exceedingly 
rapid. The Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles tells of the evangelisation of 
Asia Minor, and the introduction of 
the Church into Europe. In the 2nd 
century Roman Gaul largely accepted 
the faith of Christ, and one of the 
most important documents of the 
century is that telling of the persecu- 
tions at Lyons in 177, when Pothinus 
was bishop. To this century we may 
possibly assign the introduction of 
Christianity into England (Bede, 
Hist, Eccles. cap. v.). N. Africa was 
early visited by missionaries, and 
during the early centuries the African 
church was one of the most vigorous 
and flourishing. The dates of the be- 
ginnings of missionary enterprise to 
the E. of Palestine are uncertain. 
By the 3rd century there was a 
flourishing church in Persia and also 
in Armenia. During the 4th century 
Christianity continued to spread in 
Gaul, England, and Spain (all of 
which countries sufferedunder the per- 
secution of Diocletian), and was intro- 
duced into Abyssinia and Switzer- 
land. In 376 the Goths were allowed 
by Valens to settle in the province of 
Moesia, where they immediately came 
under Christian influence. Whether 
their first missionaries were Catholic 
or Arian is uncertain, but at the end 
of the century their bishop, Ulfilas or 
Wulfila, famous for his translation of 
the Scriptures into Gothic, was cer- 
tainly an Arian, and most of the mis- 
sionary work that followed among 
Visigoths and Ostrogoths was of this 
type. In the 5th century; occurred the 
evangelisation of tho Irish under St. 
Patrick and of the Frankish peoples 
who had entered Gaul from beyond 

the Rhi ~ 

passed 

Scotian 

ciated 

Columba, Aidan, and Cuthbert. St. 
Augustine’s M. to England landed in 
596, and in the century that followed 
the faith spread once again over the 
land, whence it had been swept away 


otn eeutui'i tut ui 
sionising of Germany by the English- 
man, Wilfrid or Boniface, and in the 
next century an attempt was made to 
carry the faith to the Northern 
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Scandinavian races, and this work 
was continued during the three fol- 
lowing centuries among the Danes, 
Norwegians, Icelanders, Poles, Mag- 
yars, and the Slavs of Eastern Europe. 
By -the 11th century Russia was 
mainly converted. During the 13th 
and 14th centuries missionary enter- 
prise slackened, and a time of reaction 
set in. 

The 15 th century was one of great 
expansion, and the discovery of a new 
continent beyond the seas opened 
fresh fields of vast extent for mis- 
sionary enterprise. The work was 
mainly taken up by Spanish Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, and Jesuits. It is 
to these societies that Roman Catho- 
lic missionary work has been mainly 
confided. To the last named belonged 
the best known of the missionaries of 
' . icis Xavier, who 

■ the East from 

, . mce the Jesuits 

made their way to China, where but 
little was done till the time of Father 
Ricci (q.v.). In 1C63 the Seminary des 
Missions itrangtres was founded in 
Paris, and Roman Catholic mission- 
ary work was carried on mainly in the 
Indo - Chinese peninsula. In 1822 
L'CEuvre de la Propagation de la Foi 
was founded at Lyons, to supply the 
foreign M. of the Church with men 
and money, a work which it has 
carried out -with marked success. In 
more recent times St. Joseph’s College 
of the Sacred Heart for Foreign Mis- 
sions has been founded in England by 
the exertions of Bishop Vaughan for 
the education of missionaries. All 
Roman Catholio missionary organisa- 
tions come finally under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda at the city of Rome. 

The countries which broke away 
from the Roman obedience at the 
time of the Reformation felt at first 
unable to undertake the charge of any 
M. The first government to take the 
work in hand was tho Council of 
Geneva, which in 1555 sent mission- 
aries with a colony to Brazil at tho 
advice of Coligny. But the colony was 
destroyed and the attempt failed. 
Four years later Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden attempted the conversion of 
tho Lapps in tho N. of his own 
dominions, again with but little suc- 
cess. These two ventures wero the 
beginning of Protestant missionary 
work, but hardly any progress was 
made lor over a century. A few do- 
tails may bo registered. When tho 
Virginia Company took up tho colon- 
isation of America, it was provided 
that the colonisation should be ac- 
companied by missionary work, and 
in aid of the expenses of this Sir 
Walter Raloigh gave £100. In 1002 
tho Dutch East India Company tried 


to Christianise the natives of its 
colonies, but the conversions were 
mostly conversions only in name. The 
attempt, however, was attended with 
success in Java and the surrounding 
islands, for here the Scriptures had 
been made available In a translation. 
In 1621 the Dutch made an attempt 
to found a M. in Brazil. The question 
of foreign M. received the considera- 
tion of the English parliament during 
the Protectorate of Cromwell, and ns 
a result the Corporation for the Propa- 
gation of the Qospelin New England 
was founded in 1649. With this 
corporation was connected the famous 
missionary John Eliot, the first to 
translate the Bible into a heathen lan- 
guage in modem times. His Indian 
Bible was published in 16S3. Two 
years before the close of the century 
a great event occurred of special im- 
portance in the history of M. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge was founded within the Church of 
England in 1698, and since that date 
the scope of its activities has been 
ever widening. It now issues about 
fourteen million copies of tracts or 
books each year. Tho work of the 
S.P.C.K. was supplemented in 1701 
by the foundation of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel tn 
Foreign Parts, intended primarily 
‘ for promoting Christian religion In 
our ioTeign plantations.’ Within the 
last hundred years the scope of its 
activities has been immensely In- 
creased, and it now undertakes mis- 
sionary work in all parts of tho globe. 
It has now over 700 missionaries, 
male and female, worlang in nearly 
5000 stations throughout tho British 
Empire. To the S.P.C.K. belongs the 
credit of having saved tho Danish M. 
to India (founded in 1704) from tho 
extinction with which it was threat- 
ened after the death of its founder. 
The first Christian body to tako cor- 
porate action in the matter of foreign 
M. was the tiny community of Hie 
Moravian Brethren, who in 1732 sent 
out their first missionaries to at. 
Thomas in the W. Indies. Thoy have 
now stations in Greenland, N- and e. 
America, S. Africa, Australia, anil 
Tibet. In 1906 thoy had 200 » mulo 
workers, 191 female workers, and 1838 
native helpers. Tho example anil 
writings of tho Moravian Brethren 
together with tho influence of such 
men as Wbitefield and Wed ay, did 
much for the revival of religious en- 
thusiasm in England, and from UUJ 
time date tho foundation in England 
of a largo number of Protestant 
societies for carrying tho gospel 
the heath 
and some ■ 
be well to " 
of date. 
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Society was founded in 1792, and 
Carey and Thomas were sent as its 
lirst representatives to the shores of 
India. Ever since that time William 
Carey, the shoem* 1 
of the most faseln 
in the history of 
The London Miss * 1 . 

founded in 1795. 

ginning the name of The Missionary 


Though its undenominational charac- 
ter still remains, it is now almost en- 
tirely in the hands of Independents. 
The first work undertaken by the 

L. M.S. was in the South Seas, and it 
has since extended to S. Africa, India, 
China, Madagascar, and New Guinea, 
besides devoting much energy to the 
conduct of home M. It has 285 mis- 
sionaries and an annual expenditure 
of some £150,000. In 1797 was 
founded the Church Missionary 
Society , which took its present name 
in 1812. The C.M.S. represents the 
Evangelical party in the Church, while 
the srp.C.K. lays more stress on the 
Catholic aspect of Anglicanism. It is 
the greatest of the Church of Eng- 
land societies, with an income of 
about £100,000. It has in its service 
410 ordained and 1 55 lay missionaries, 
300 natives in orders, and 400 women. 
Connected with it is the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society, 
founded in 1880. With the S.P.G. are 
connected sevoral small M. to par- 
ticular districts, such as the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta (founded 1881), 
and the Bombay and Poona Missions 
(founded 1865), carried on by the 
Cowley Fathers of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist. Other promin- 
ent Church of England M. of more 
restricted scope than the M. described 
above may be briefly noticed here. 
The Melanesian Mission was founded 
in 1841 by Bishop Selwyn, and is con- 
nected principally with New Zealand. 
Tim Universities* Mission to Central 
Africa was founded in 1859, and has 
about 150 workers in the districts it 
serves. It also supports two bishop- 
rics. TheTP ’ 1 

arose in • ■ . , . 

Thomas C 
missionary 
in the W. ; 

great success, ana was awe in lu 

pla' * ‘ ' *’• • 

Au 

pla 

s \ 

aries at work, and ' ! 

of nearly £125.000. 

M. are the Methodi 
Mi&sionarif Society 
with 9 missionary 
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United Methodist Free Churches Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society 
(founded 1857), with 40 missionaries 
in Australasia, China, Africa, and 
the Welsh Calvinistic 
' . , Foreign Missionant Society 

■ 540), with 11 missionaries 

Qd - - • — — 

‘ 5 * 

work among t 

i*' * naries in Africa. Presbyterian 

■y societies were founded by 
Presbyterians in 1840 and 
nglish in 1847. The former 
of these labours with 33 ordained 
missionaries in India, the latter with 
38 in China. The carrying on of 
foreign missionary undertakings as a 
definite part of its work was first 
urged upon the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland in 1824 by Dr. Inglis, and 
bis motion was successfully carried 
through. Before that time some un- 
denominational work had been done 
by the Glasgow Missionary Society 
and the Scottish Missionary Society. 
The state church has now 123 Euro- 
pean missionaries working in India, 
Africa, and China. Its income is 
above £50,000. The United Free 
Church Missionary Society is a triumph 
of enthusiasm and Bkilfnl organisa- 
tion. It has 300 missionaries working 
in various parts of the world. Its in- 
come is £137,500. All the Presby- 
terian M. are carried on by the 
churches as such and not by 
separate societies. The Friends * 
Foreign Missionary Societu was or- 
ganised in 1S67, and with an income 
of about £22,500 supports 68 mis- 
sionaries, chiefly in Madagascar, but 
working also in India, Ceylon, Syria, 
and China. The greatest of the un- 
1 : — * ” — i — *. rendered 
■ world by 
organisa- 
. ■ Mission, 

>r in 1865, 

and now possessing over 800 mis- 
sionaries. In connection with the 
C.I.M. is the Bible Christian Foreign 
Mission. It is impossible here to 
speak in detail of the American mis- 
sionary societies, of which the chief 
are the Board of Commissioners for 
J 4 he societies of 
. and Presby- 
To all Pro- 
missionary work^ the^ Bible 


-- — *- -- 1 ‘’aiects 

. • dis- 

■ ociety 

-+ *.■ — don does much workinthis 
following statistics of 
■ ssionary societies are 
, S. Dennis's Centennial 
ign Missions, 1902 : 
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1 National or Continental 

1 Division 
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Number of 

Societies 

Total of Foreign 
Missionaries 

Stations 
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; Amorican Continent . 

Great Britain and Ireland . 
Continent of Europe . 

Asia .... 

■ Australasia and Oceania 
Africa .... 

128 

154 

82 

117 

35 

42 

5,203 

9,434 

2,519 

50S 

487 

531 

1,490 

3,765 

776 

226 

240 

822 

7,351 

9,07S 

2,371 

594 

1,516 

2,307 

1,G53 Mi 
1,428,468 
537,724 
255,323 
167,477 
481,154 

558 

18,682 

7,319 

23,217 

4,523,561 


See for Roman Catholic M., Hen- 
rion’s Hisloire des Missions Catho- 
liques; Durand’s Missions Catholiques 
franeaises, and the publications of the 
Propaganda. For Protestant M. and 
M. in general, see A. Beer’s Foreign 
Missions, what they have done and how 
they may be extended, 1909; G. A. 
Gollook’s Story of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 1909; J. Richter's 
Allgemeine evanyelische Missions- 
gcschiehte; G. Warneck's Outline of a 
History of Protestant Missions, 1906; 
E. ftf. Bliss’s The Missionary Enter- 
prise, 1908 ; H. H. Montgomery’s 
Mankind and the Church, 1907; 
Lovett’s Hist, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, 1899 : Guinness’s Story of 
China Inland Mission; W. A. Tat- 
chell’s Medical Missions in China, 
1909. See also biographies of the 
great missionaries and the publica- 
tions of the various missionary 
societies. 

Mississippi, a southern state of the 
U.S.A., bounded on the N. by Ten- 
nessee, on the S. by the Gulf of 
Mexico and Louisiana, on the E. by 
Alabama and the R. Mississippi, and 
on the W. by Louisiana and Arkansas. 
The general surface is low with a trend 
towards the S. and S.W. A few miles 
from the shore is a chain of low sandy 
islands, which forms the Bay of St. 
Louis on the W. and Pascagoula 
Sound on the E. The delta region and 
the littoral generally is sandy and 
unhealthy, but there are immense 
cotton, rice, and tobacco crops in the 
lowlands by tho Mississippi R., and 
its sluggish tributary, the Yazoo. 
Farther N., on tho uplands and bluffs, 
pine, oak, walnut, and magnolia trees 
abound, but in the islands and sandy 
southern districts pine trees alone are 
plentiful. The chief rivers are the 
Mississippi, tho Yazoo, tho Big Black, 
the Pearl, and tho Pascagoula. The 
climate is nearly subtropical, but 


frosts occur in severe winters even in 
the S., and fevers are frequent in tho 
bottom lands. The soil is, on the 
whole, extremely fertile, and agricul- 
ture is a very important industry; 
indeed the state is the greatest cotton 
growing country of the world. Indian 
com, rice, wheat, rye, and oats are 
also grown in large quantities, and 
the sugar-cane is cultivated in the 
southern part of the state. Tho prin- 
cipal vegetable is tho sweet potato, 
but the common potato, peas, and 
beans, and most of tho vegetables 
known to European countries are also 
grown. Plums, peaches, figs, and 
oranges are abundant. Manuis., 
formerly confined to the requirements 
of an agricultural stato, are Improv- 
ing, and among the chief are lumber 
and timber, turpentine and resin, 
cotton-seed oil andcake,cottongoods, 
and fertilisers. Cap., Jackson (21,262): 
chief towns. Meridian (23,285) and 
Vicksburg (20,814). M. was ceded hr 
the French to Great Britain in 17 G3; In 
1 7 9S it was organised as tho territory 
of the Mississippi. In 1817 tho terri- 
tory of Alabama was organised from 
the Mississippi territory, and hi the 
same year Mississippi was admitted 
to tho Union. Tho state suffered from 
flood in tho spring of 1912. A dike 
at Greenville buret, and about 1300 
sq. m. in tho lower Yazoo ili-tvH'i' 
were inundated. Area about 47,00 o 
sq. m. Pop. (1910) 1,797,114* 9* 
which 1,009,487 are negroes, im* 
shows an increase of tho total pop. 
of 15’8 per cent, over 1900, ns against 
20 per cent, of 1900 over 1890. 

Mississippi River, the most im- 
portant river of N. Americn. rises m 
tho 6tate of Minnesota in tho basin ot 
Lako Itasca and flows into tho <>'T 
ot Mexico. It is, with tho Missouri. 
its chief trib., tho longest river in t)ie 
world (4221 m.), and drains an area 
of about 1,250,000 sq. m. Its chicl 
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tributaries are : on the E., Winconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Yazoo; and from 
the W. Minnesota, Des Moines, Mis- 
souri, Francis, White, Arkansas, and 
the Red rivers. It is still important 
commercially, although a good deal 
of its traffic has been diverted to the 
railways, and has on its banks many 
important towns, St. Paul, La Crosse, 
Prairie du Chien, Dubuque, Musca- 
tine, Burlington, Quincey, and Han- 
nibal on the upper river, t.c. the M., 
from the source to the mouth of the 
Missouri, and St. Louis, Cairo, Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, Natchez, Baton- 
Rouge, and New Orleans on the main 
river. A * “ ’ ’ * ' 1 

drawback 
occurrence 

happened in 1912, when great 
damage was done. 

Mississippi Scheme, or Mississippi 
Bubble, a financial scheme projected 
by John Law at Parts in 1717 for the 
colonisation and cultivation of the 
banks of the Mississippi. Shares were 
issued which rapidly rose in value 
owing to the report that there were 
gold and silver mines in those parts; 
and the company, which assumed the 
title of the Compagnie des Indes, 
undertook the management of the 
mint and farmed the revenue from 
the government, so that not only did 
the company control practically the 
whole colonial trade, but it had in its 
hands the management of the cur- 
rency and the finance of France. By 
1719 shares had risen as high as 
$4000, and in 1720 Law made an 
attempt to amalgamate the company 
and the Banque Royale. Then came 
the crisis, people began to lose con- 
fidence, and a run was made on the 
bank, which eventually stopped pay- 
ment. Law escaped from France in 
December of the same year. 

Missive, in Scots law, denotes docu- 
ments, the interchange of which 
between parties is effectual to con- 
clude a binding sale or lease. A M., 
unless holograph (g.r.), must be 
witnessed and authenticated as a 
probative deed ; if holograph, the 
acceptor prefixes in his own hand- 
writing a copy of the offer made by 
the other party. No action can be 
brought on an unstamped M. Radical 
defects in a M. cannot be cured by 
oath. 

Missolonghi, or Mesolonghi, a 
fortified tn. on the Greek coast, in 
the prov. of Acarnania and iEtolia, 
situated in a marshy plain, covered 
with olive plantations, N. of the Gulf 
of Patras,, It is famous for the sieges 
it has undergone, having sustained 
three sieges by the Turks in 1821. 
1823, and 1825-26. Lord Byron died 
here on April 19, 1824, and a monu- 
ment was erected in his honour. 
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Currants and valonia are exported. 
Pop. 8500. 

Missoula, a city of Montana, U.S.A., 
co. seat of Missoula co., on Clark 
Fork, Columbia R., 90 m. N.W. of 
Butte City. It is the seat of the 
Montana University. Pop. (1910) 
12,8G9. 

Missouri, one of the United States, 
lying midway between the Atlantic 
and the Rockies. It has an area of 
69,415 sq. m. The Mississippi flows 
along its E. border. E. and W. the 
state is traversed by the M., into 
which flow the Grand, Chariton, 
Osage, and Gasconade. The St. 
Francis and Big Black are affluents 
of the Mississippi. Northward of the 
M. are rolling prairies and forest 
lands, whilst to the S. is a region of 
plateau, known as the Ozark Mts., 
and also much marshy and culti- 
vated territory. The chief industry is 
agriculture ; in 1912 the maize crop 
amounted to 243,042,000 bushels, 
and oats, wheat, potatoes, fruits, and 
cotton are also grown. Cattle rearing 
is important; 2,714,000 hogs were 
raised in 1910. M. is rich in minerals. 
Coal is produced over an area of 
14,000 sq. m., especially in Bates, 
Lafayette, and Roy counties, and the 
outputs of zinc and lead are more 
than twice as valuable as that of 
coal. Limestone, Portland cement, 
hematite, iron, etc., are also pro- 
duced. St. Louis, the capital (pop. 
(1910) 687,029), and Kansas City 
(pop. (1910) 248,381) are the chief 
markets for live stock and cereals, 
whilst St. Joseph (pop. (1910) 77,403), 
Springfield (pop. (1910) 35,201), and 
Joplin (pop. (1910) 32,073) are 

other great centres of commerce. 
There are universities at M., Wash- 
ington, and St. Louis. Pop. (1910) 
3,293,335. 

Missouri (‘ Big Muddy r )» the 
largest trib. of the Mississippi, being 
3047 m. long and 3000 ft. broad at 
its mouth. Rising among the Rockies 
in Wyoming and Montana, it passes 
northward through a wild gorge 
flanked with precipitous cliffs and 
known as ‘ the Gate of the Moun- 
tains.' Some 110 m. below this 
gorge and 40 m. above Fort Benton 
are the four Great Falls, the grandest 
of which is a sheer cataract of 87 ft. 
After receiving the Milk and the 
Yellowstone (1152 m.) rivers, it 

flows S.E. through the Dakotas as 
far as Sioux City. It now separates 
Nebraska and Kansas on the w. and 
Iowa and Missouri on the E., and 
after traversing Missouri enters its 
main stream 20 m. above St. Louis. 
The river is navigable almost to the 
Great Falls (that is within 22S5 m. of 
the mouth). 

Mist, see Fog. 
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Mistake. As a general rule, one 
party to a contract cannot escape 
liability to perform his part of it on the 
ground that he understood its terms 
in a different sense from that In which 
any reasonable person would have 
understood them. But if a mutual, as 
distinct from a merely unilateral, M. 
is proved to the satisfaction of the 
court, the contract may be set aside. 
On the other hand, unilateral error 
will afford ground for rescission if 
mistaken belief as to the real mean- 
ing of the agreement was induced by 
the conduct, innocent or otherwise, 
of the other party. If the offer and 
acceptance essential to the forma- 
tion of a contract never agreed in 
terms, there never was a contract at 
all, not because either party has 
made a M., but because there was a 
want of mutuality. The net result Is 
the same, however, as in tho case of a 
genuine mutual M. Mutual error of 
intention (as distinct from error in 
expressing that intention, which, 
though ground for rectification, is not 
ground for upsetting a contract) 
practically only arises where parties 
contract for or about a thing which 
has never had, or has ceased to have, 
any existence, or are mistaken as to 
the identity of the particular thing 
about which they aro contracting, 
or as to the identity of one another. 
A M. dne to ignorance of a general 
rule of law, as distinct from ignorance 
of a particular right, affords no 
ground for relief. Where M. does 
excuse, the remedy of tho mistaken 
party, where the contract is still 
executory (g.v.) is to sue for a de- 
claration that tho contract be re- 
scinded and any money paid under 
it refunded to him. Sometimes, in 
the case of unilateral error, the 
court will decree rectification of the 
terms instead where the mistaken 
party is willing to take such relief. 

Mistassini, a lake of Quebec, 
Canada, 120 m. in length and 20 m. 
In width. It drains into James Bay 
by Rupert R. The Little Mistassini 
lake stretches parallel on tho E. side 
of the creator lake. 

Mis Tor, Great and Little, arc two 
hills of Devonshire, England, on 
Dartmoor forest, 1G m. E.S.E. of 
Launceston. The former reaches a 
height of 1767 ft., and tho latter 
1GOO ft. 

Mistek, a com. of Austria In 
Moravia* 27 m. S.E. of Troppau. 
Pop. 8729. 

Misterbianco, a com. of Sicily in 
the prov. of Catania. 44 m. N.W. by 
W. of tho town of that name. Pop. 
9000. 

Misti Mountain, Peru, eee El Misti. 

Mistletoe, or I 'iscum album, a 
shrubby evergreen (order Loran- 
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thacece), parasitic on a large variety 
of fruit and forest trees, but prin- 
eipally on the apple. It may be easily 
established on a tree by rubbing oil 
the berries when ripe (at the end of 
February) upon the under side of 
young healthy branches. Growth is 
very slow at first, and male and female 
shrubs are produced separatelr ; the 
former, of course, bear no berries. 

Mistletoe Thrush, see Missel 
Thrush. 

Mistral, a strong, chilly wind 
blowing from the N. down the Rhone 
Valley. ‘ Le Parlemcnt, le Mistral, 
et la Durance, sont les trois fleam 
de la Provence.’ Related to the 
Bora (cf. Boreas) and Tramontana; 
all winds blowing from the cold 
mountain regions N. of the Medi- 
terranean ; often as the rear winds 
of a cyclone ; somewhat like the 
English north-easterns. Dangerous 
to fishermen and destructive to irult 
blossom. 

Mistral, Frederio (6. 1830), a Pro- 
vencal poet, son of a farmer in the 
Bonehes du Rhone. On leaving 
school, M. tried farming, then law, 
and finally devoted himsolf to litera- 
ture. In 1859 he, Roumanille, 
Mathien, and others, founded tho 
Ffillbrige, an association for the 
cultivation of Provencal literature. 
Among the most noteworthy of M.’e 
numerous works, are : jl lirdio, a 
rustic tragedy ; Calendau, a mixture 
of legend and allegory ; his llliOne 
epic, Lou Poutmo d6u Bouse; am) 
Lou Trcsor des F&ibrioe, a collection 
of proverbs and folk-lore. In 1901 M. 
received one of the Nobel literary 
owards. 

Mistretta, a tn. of Sicily in tho 
prov. of Messina, 34 m. N.N.E. o! 
Csltonisetta. Pop. 14,000, 

Mitau, or Mitava (Lat. Mittavia, 
Lettish Felfiava), the cap. of Conr- 
iond gov.. W. Russia, on the Aa, 
25 m. S.W. of Riga. It was the 
residenoe of the CourJand dukes In 
the 1 Gth century. There are tannorics, 
flax and saw mills, and oilcloth 
works, etc. Pop. 35,000. ■ 

Mitcham, an ancient Surrey yil„ 
situated on the Wandle. Its principal 
feature Is the common, which has an 
area of some 480 acres. Market 
gardening was formerly tho principal 
local industry, rhubarb, mint, Honor* 
ice and other medicinal plants bong 
a speciality. It has an excellent golj 
course and cricket club, and swll 
maintains Its annual fair In August. 

Mitchel, John (1815-75), nil Irish 
Nationalist, horn near Dunglven, co. 
Londonderry. Ho practised for a time 
as a solicitor at Banhrldge, hut. be- 
coming acquainted with T. O. Do™ 
In 1S42, ho in 1845 abandoned his 
•profession and accepted a place on 
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the staff ot the Nation. In 184S he 
issued the first number of the United 
Irishman, and having in its pages 
incited his fellow countrymen to re- 
bellion. he was sentenced to trans- 
portation for fourteen years. He 
ultimately reached Van Diemen’s 
Land, but in 1853 escaped to the 
U.S.A., where he was greatly wel- 
comed. Here he pul'”' 1 " 1 — , 

The Southern Ciliz ' ‘ 

sen, etc., hut his 
seeing that he si 
advocate of slaver. , 
returned to Ireland. He was elected 
member for Tipperary in 1875, de- 
clared ineligible, and re-elected, but 
died the same year. He wrote: The 
Life and Times of Aodh O’Neill, 1846; 
Jail Journal, or Five Tears in British 
Prisons, 1 S54 : The History of Ireland, 
from the Treaty of Limerick to the 
Present Time, 1868. 

Mitchell: 1. The cap. of Davison eo. 
S. Dakota, U.S.A, 65 m. N.W. of 
Yankton. Dakota University (founded 
1888, Methodist Episcopal) is situ- 
ated here. There are machine and 
railroad shops, brickyards, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 6515. 2. A tn. of Perth co„ 
Ontario, Canada, on tho Thames R., 
32 m. from London. It has numerous 
mills and factories. Pop. 2000. 3. A 
minor group of the Ellice Is., Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mitchell, Mount, the highest moun- 
tain of U.S.A. (6710 ft.) E. of the 
Rockies. It is in the Black Mts., 
Yancey co„ N. Carolina. 

Mitchell, Donald Grant (1822-1908), 
an American author, bora in Connec- 
ticut., and graduated at Yale in 1841. 
Ho wrote on gardening and agri- 
culture, and on his travels in Europe 
and America. He also wrote some 
literary studies, English and Ameri- 
can, but his best work, under the 
pseudonym of Ik Marvel, was con- 
tained in It er erics of a Bachelor and 
Dream Life, 

Mitchell, Peter (1S21-99), a Cana- 
dian statesman, born in Newcastle, 
New Brunswick, Canada. Called 
to the bar in 1848. He was appointed 
senator in 1867, but resigned seven 
years Jater. He wrote: A View of 
President Grant’s Decent Message to 
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Wynne, Free Quaker, 1897; The Ad - 
verdures of Francois, 1899; Dr. North 
and his Friends, 1900; Circumstances, 
1901 : A Comedy of Conscience, 1904 ; 
Constance Trescoit, i905; A Diplo- 
matic Adventure, 190G; The Red City, 
1909. Medical works include; TT 7 e«r 
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and Tear, or Hints for the Overworked 
(4th ed., 1874); Fat and Blood (4th 
ed., 1885). Well known for his ad- 
vocacy for the treatment of nervous 
ailments by * rest cure 9 ( see Weir- 
Mitchell Treatment). 

Mitchelstown, a market tn. of Cork 
co., Ireland, 11 m. N. of Fermoy. It 
has a castle, and 7 m. away are M. 
c+niActitio caverns, in Tipper- 
■ was the scene of a riot 

me Rulers and the police 
. ■. Pop. 2000. 

■■ , large number of email 
Arachnids comprising, with tho ticks, 
the order Acarina. Many of them are 
parasitic on animals, and cause such 
well-known troubles as mange and 
sheep-scab. The harvest M. ( Trom - 
bidium holosericeum) is itself harm- 
less, but the larval stage, formerly 


poultry, pigeons, and cage birds. 
Another M. ( Tetranychus telarius), 
usually but wrongly called red spider, 
is a troublesome pest in greenhouses, 
extracting the juices of plants. A 
number of M. live in cheese, flour, and 
other food-stuffs. They are con- 
veyed from place to place in the 
larval stage by attaching themselves 
to flies. Some M. live entirely in the 
water, and many are parasitic on in- 
sects. In tho aggregate, they exhibit 
almost infinite variety of structure. 

Mitford, Mary Russell (1787-1855), 
a novelist, began her literary career 
by publishing a volume of Miscel- 
laneous Poems at the age of twenty - 
three. In 1823 Macready produced 
her tragedy, Julian, at Covent Gar- 
den. Ot her several plays the best was 
Rienri, 1828. In 1819 Miss M. began 
to print in a forgotten periodical the 
series of sketches known as Our Vil- 
lage, which deservedly caught the 
public fancy, and were collected in 
book form in five volumes between 
1820 and 1832. In 1852 she broiighl 
out Recollections of a Literary Life, or 
Books , Places, and People, which con- 
tains much interesting autobiographi- 
cal matter. Mary Russell Mitford * 
Her Life and Friendship, 1913, by W- 
Roberts, contains much information. 

Mitford, William (1744-1827), an 
English historian, bom in London, 

‘ " ’ at Queen's College, Oxford. 

v at the Middle Temple. In 
‘ e published Inquiry into the 
Principles of F ' 

followed by a ' ■ 

Force. In 17 " ‘ 
volume of his 

pleted in 1818 in five volumes. Ree 
Macaulay, Review of Milford's Ilis- 
tory of Greece. 
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Mithras a great Persian deity, beautiful. It consists of two stiff 
whom the Zoroastrians conceived of parts united by soft material, so that 
as a champion of Ahura-Mazda in his they can lie flat on each other when 
eternal combat with Aluiman, the the M. is not in use. It is worn by 
prince of evil. He was early identified bishops, cardinals, and mitred abbots, 
with the sun -god, and as such was the Mitscherlich, Eilhardt (1791-1S63), 
centre of a cult, which was introduced born at Neuende, Oldenburg; edu- 
to Rome by certain pirates from cated at the gymnasium at Jevcr; 
Cilicia in 6S B.c., and thence spread Heidelberg University; studied philo- 
even t o Britain, whither it was doubt- logy. Studied chemistry at Gut- 
less brought by the Roman legion- tingen, then under Luik in Berlin, 
aries, soldiers being the special His work in crystallography led to 
devotees of M. The Mithraic rites the theory of isomorphism, coin- 
included an elaborate process of municated to Berlin Academy (1S19), 
mystical initiation, and a symbolic for which he received the gold medal 
celebration of Mithra’s birth. In the of the Royal Society of London. Pub- 
British Museum there is a fine sculp- lished Lehrbuch der Chcmie, 1833; 
lure showing the god as a beautiful also papers to be found in Abhandlun- 
youth with a woman’s face in the act gen, Berlin Academy; Poggcndorfs 
of slaying a bull. Annalen; Annates dc Chemie d dc 

Mithridates, more properly Mithra- Physique. 
dates, being derived from Mithras, the Mittagong, a tn. of New South 
sun-god: the name of three kings of Wales, Australia, in Camden co., 5Sm. 
Partliia, and several kings of Pontus. S.W. of Sydney. Coal - mining is 
The Parthian Mithridates II. de- carried on. Pop. 1500. 
feated a Mongolian invasion, partly Mitterburg, see Pjsino. 
conquered Armenia, and was the first Mittimus, in old English law: 1. A 
Parthian monarch to negotiate with precept under the hand and seal of a 
Rome. The greatest of the Pontic justice of the peace directed to a 
line was Mithridates Eupator (c. 132- gaoler commanding him to receive 
63 B.C.). His father was murdered and safely keep a person charged with 
121 b.c., and his mother plotted an offence named in the M. until 
against her son’s life, but he escaped ho be delivered in duo courso of law. 
and after some adventurous years 2. An obsolete writ calling upon tlio 
regained his kingdom, imprisoned appropriate officer in a county 
his mother, and began a career of palatine to command the sheriff to 
conquest by ravaging Cappadocia summon a jury for the trial of a causa 
and Bitbynia. Declaring war against Mittweida, a tn. of Germany, u 
Rome lie raised an army of 300,000 Saxony, 12 m. N.E. of Chemnitx 
men, with a large fleet, defeated the Manufs. include textile fabrics anil 
Roman forces in Asia Minor, and eurthenware, and there are dyeworks, 
conquered a large part of Greece (SS engineering works, and an electro- 
B.c.), but was afterwards defeated, technical institute. Pop. 17,795. 
and driven back to Pontus. After Mitylone, see Lesbos and MytiuM- 
several further years of fighting with Mivart, St. George Jackson (lSSi- 
varied success, a final victory by 1900), a biologist, educated at Rings 
Pompey crushed the power of M., College, London. Joined tho Roman 
who then committed suicide. Catholic Church, 1841. Wroto Lessons 

Mitla, a vil. of Mexico, 30 m. E. by in Elementary Anatomy, 1873; Com- 
S. of Oaxaca, containing the remains mon Frog, IS 74; elected professor ot 
of some ancient palaces and tombs, botany and zoology at Kensington 
Consult Saville, ’ Cruciform Struc- Roman Catholic University College; 

tures near Mitla,’ in Bulletin of received degree Ph.D. from the Pope 
American Museum of Natural History in 1 S76, and M.D. from Universitv ot 
(vol. xiii.), 1900. Louvain, Belgium, 1884; occupied 

Mito, a tn. of Japan, ot the prov. tho chair of the philosophy of natural 
Hitachi, 65 m. N.E. of Tokyo. It has history at Louvain, 1890-93. Ju-t 
manufs. of paper, cloth, etc. Pop. before his death was excomniunicatca 
38,000. by tho Roman Catholic Church. look 

Mito, see Mvtho. part in tho 

Mitrailleuse, see Machine Gux. winism and 
Mitraria Coccinea, an overgreen Genesis of S . 
flowering shrub of tho order Ges- Apes, 1877; O 
neraceie, sometimes grown In cold 1889; Introdi 
greenhouses and sheltered borders dc la Nature, etc. 
and rockeries. Mixtecs, or Mixtocas (Fr. il/onra"": 

Mitre, tho ordinary licnd-dress of Mexican mixtua, dweller In the wnu 
bishops of the Western Church when of clouds), an ancient civilised Indian 
vested. It exists iu many shapes of race who migrated from the N. to 
which it is gencrnliy agreed that the Mexico, settling in the states <>' 
later mediaeval form is the most Oajaca, Guerrero, and Puebla, Centro* 
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America- They \vcre agriculturists 
and peaceably inclined, but brave 
warriors. Tepaseoluta, Yanlniistlan, 
and Huajuapan are their chief cities. 
They number about 200,000. 

Mixtures.- If molecules of different 
kinds, whether elements or com* 
pounds, be brought together with 
the result that they merely mingle 
together without losing their identity, 
then we have what is termed a 
mechanical M. in contradistinction 
to the term chemical compound. In 
such a mechanical M. the properties 
vail be intermediate between those of 
the constituents, while these con- 
stituents can always be separated by 
purely mechanical means, and further 
the proportions of these constituents 
can he varied and are not fixed. Thus 
gunpowder, a dark grey solid, is com- 
posed of black charcoal, yellow sul- 
phur, and white nitre, all of which are 
solid. The M. evidently possesses a 
colour intermediary between the three 
given colours, and further it possesses 
the saline taste of the nitre. By making 
use of the solvent properties of the 
constituents, the M. can be separated 
again into its component parts. Thus, 
since nitre is the only one soluble in 
water, it can be dissolved away in 
water, leaving the charcoal and sul- 
phur behind. Then, since charcoal is 
soluble in carbon bisulphide, it can be 
dissolved out in this liquid, leaving the 
sulphur behind. Besides separation 
in this manner by solubility differ- 
ences, other qualities can be made use 
of iu separation. Thus iron can always 
he separated out of a mechanical M. 
by magnetic means. Again, ' 
of differences in density, gas« 
can be separated by diffusio - 
and light and heavy solids by wash- 
ing; because of differen 
liquid M. can be sept 
tional distillation ( g.v 
of difference in size of 
cau be separated b 
filtering. 

Miyadzu, Miyazu, or Miyatsu, a fish- 
ing tn. of Hondo, Japan, in the prov. 
of Tango, 50 m. N.W. of Kioto. The 
celebrated * Heaven’s Bridge ’ is here, 
which is a narrow headland, and re- 
garded as one of the * three great 
bights ’ of Japan. Pop. 10,000. 

Miyask, a tn. of Russia, in the gov. 
of Orenburg, on tho R. Meyas, 60 m. 
W. of Chelyabinsk. Pop. 16,000. 

Mizar (£ Ursfe Maj.), determined 
telescopically as double by Riccioli 


regular intervals of about 52 days 
double dark lines in spectrum; de- 
duced primary to be two stars, equal 
magnitudes, revolving in orbit turned 
edgeways to earth; relative velocity, 


100 m. per sec.; period 101 days; 
distance between, 140xl0®m.; united 
mass 40 times that of sun. Yogcl 
(1900-11 gives period, 20 '6 days; dis- 
tance, 28*33x10® m. ; mass, 9 times 
that of sun. Alcor, magnitude 5, is 
11 * min. distant. 

Mizpeh, or Mizpah, the name of 
several cities mentioned in the O.T. 
It is thought that the modem towns 
of Sh’afat, near Jerusalem, and Sfff. 
which is 36 m. from the ancient 
Heshbon, have grown up on the ruins 
of former Ms. (1) M. of Benjamin was 
the scene of the gathering of the 
Hebrews af' " ’ ’ ‘ 

Benjamites . 
ministrati or 

Gedaliah's assassination (2 King* 
xxv.). (2) Jacob made his peace with 
Laban (Gen. xxxi.), and Jephthah 
took his vow (Judges xi.) at M. of 
Gilead, and (3) David met the 
Moabite king at M. of Moab (1 Sam. 
xxii.). 

Mjosen, or Miosen, the largest lake 
of Norway, situated in Hamar and 
Christiania. Its length is 55 m., and 
the greatest width 12 m.; it covers an 
area of 150 sq. m., 

Mlawa, a tn. in Russian Poland, in 
the gov. of Plock, 50 m. N-N.E. from 
the cap. Plock, and its chief manufs. 
are oil, soap, vinegar, and bricks. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Mnemonics, a method or device 
constructed to assist the memory in 
difficult matters, e.g. dates in history, 
mathematical constants, facts in geo- 
graphy, etc. Beyond the utilisation 
of association of ideas there is no 
’ ' The art was cultivated 

Greeks and Roman*, 
long the former (5fch 
century B.c.), a poet famous for his 

’ • "v credited with 

ice; this con- 
■ s,so to sneak, 
ith objects in 
vhen this was 
4 full * other houses, streets, districts, 
had to be associated. The system, so 
far as it was popular, relied on the 
rhetorical art so much cultivated. 
With the revival of learning, the sub- 
ject again claimed attention, Roger 
Bacon writing De Arte Memorativa. 
A new system sprang up, in which 
letters of the alphabet were used for 
figures. The typical instance is the 
system of Feinagle, published in IS 12. 
The figures 0 to 9 were represented by 
letters, s, i, n, m f r, l, d, k, b, p. 
These are chosen specially, e.g. m—S 
because of three strokes. To re- 
member 1760 yds. = l m., 1760 is re- 
presented by i, k , d, s, from which 
letters some word is invented by , 
using further letters other than those 
in the system, e.g. * thickheads,* 
which has the further advantage of 
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being associated with poor memory. 
Naturally the mere exercise of select- 
ing words, parlicularly with some 
ingenious or humorous association, 
aids ' r ' Dr. 

Edw ■ ' ' ' . the 

Eatu • ■ -jives 

a system that has had some vogue. 
Numbers may similarly be repre- 
sented by sentences, each word con- 
taining the corresponding number of 
letters. The device of rhyming is used 
e.g. for the genders of Latin nouns: 
in weather lore, ‘evening red, and 
morning grey, two sure signs of one 
fin e day.’ One cannot end without 
referring to the Latin tag, used 
for remembering syllogisms in 
logic, beginning • Barbara celarent ’ 
(Jevons), or to the popular devices 
such as tying a knot in a hand- 
kerchief. No system of M. has at- 
tained success, unless perhaps in the 
case of the laborious inventor. One 
may mako temporary use of some 
device, but to carry a system in the 
head is to double the burden. For 
history of the subject, see Von Aretin, 
System. Anleitung s. Theorieimd Prax. 
der Mnemonik, 1810. 

Mnemosyne, the Greek goddess of 
memory, the daughter of Heaven and 
Earth (Coins and Terra ) and the 
mother of the Nine Muses by Zeus. 

Moa, a native name for members of 
the extinct genus ( Dinomis ) of 
flightless birds of New Zealand. D. 
ffiganteus stood from 10 to 12 ft. 
high and had its legs enormously de- 
veloped and was probably capable of 
running at great speed ; the head 
was very small. Other species in- 
cluded D. struthioides, about the size 
of an averago ostrich, and D. didi- 
formis. which was only about 4 ft. 
tall. They apparently existed in con- 
siderable numbers, and their com- 
plete extinction is believed to have 
been of very recent date. The genus 
was closely related to the genus 
JEpyarnis, of which huge remains 
are found in Madagascar. 

Moab, a territory to the S. of Israel, 
occupying the high plateau to the 
E. of the Dead Sea. 

Moabites, the inhabitants of the 
state of Moab, onco a powerful 
enemy of the kingdom of Israel. The 
M. were closely connected witli the 
Hebrews, and the Moabite language 
is a dialect of the northern tongue. 
Some account of the history of Moab 
is given in the biblical narrative 
<Exodus, Numbers, etc.). In the 
reign of David, Moab became subject 
to Israel. The Moabite deity was 
Chemosli. 

Moabito Stone, one of tho most im- 
' port, ant monuments of Semitic anti- 
quity, was erected by Meslia, King of 
Moab, about the middle of the 9th 


century B.c„ to commemorate Ida 
successes against the Israelites. The 
upper portion of it was discovered in 
18(58 by F. A. Klein at Dibon, and 
since that date sufficient lias been 
recovered to make a reconstruction 
possible. For a translation of this, 
see 4 Moab,’ Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible. 

Moallakat, a collection of seven 
Arabic poems, so called, according to 
popular tradition, because they were 
• suspended ’ by the Arabs in the 
Kaaba at Mecca. See Theodor 
Noldeke’s article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and an English verse 
translation by W. S. Blunt (1004). 

Moawiya (G61-680), see Capiph. 

Moberly, a city of Missouri, U.S.A., 
in Randolph co., 59 m. N.W. of 
Jefferson City. There are lumber and 
flour mills and foundries. Pop. 
(1910) 10,923. 

Mobile, a city and port, co. seat ot 
Mobile co., Alabama, U.S.A., on 
Mobile Bay. Since 1908 sliips draw- 
ing 24 ft. have been able to go up 
beyond the city, and this accounts 
for the large maritimetrade. Bananas, 
sisal grass, coffee, and manganese 
ores etc., are tho staple imports, 
whilst raw cotton, timber, lumber, 
cereals, oattle, and oil are freely 
exported. Pop. (1910) 51,521. 

Mobilier, Credit, see CREDIT 
Mobiukr. 

Mobilisation, tho setting in motion 
of the standing army. It consists in 
carrying out all the necessary arrange- 
ments for putting the army on « 
war footing. As rapidity in striking 
the first blow may be of vital im- 
portance, a complete soheme of M 
is ready prepared ; all orders 
warrants, stores, eto., are kepi 
ready for immediate issue, so that 
the mere order to mobilise is sufficient, 
Each unit is inspected fully, and tin 
numbers of reservists required ' called 
up.’ While these aro assembling at 
the regimental depot, or otiier 
assigned place, outfit and equipment 
for war are drawn from stores. Re- 
servists are then equipped and join 
their unit. M. should bo as rapid as 
possible and not occupy n week. 1 o 
facilitate rapidity, private lirms arc 
under contract for transport and 
rapid supply of food, clothing, etc., 
an Important matter being the supply 
of horses. In addition, railway 
facilities and shipping accommoda- 
tion, previously arranged in the 
scheme, aro secured. While the 
army about to toko tho field is till'd 
being prepared, men and corps arc 
called into existence to fill tbe 
vacancies duo to their departure: 
recruiting is pushed forward, ana 
training carried out for future con- 
tinuous supply for active service. 
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Orders and contracts are issued for 
supplementary stores. Special atten- 
tion is paid to medical stores and the 
equipment of hospitals. 

Moccasin, the shoe of the N. 
American Indian. Originally, an in- 
genious covering for the foot made 
all in one piece of untanned skin. 
Its advantage for the hunter or scout 
is obvious. The form and style 
differed with different tribes and in- 
dividual fancy ; it has given place 
largely to similar articles made in 
leather and in several pieces. 

Moccasin Snake ( Ancistrodon con- 
tortrix), or Copper Head, a poisonous 
brown snake, with black and brown 
markings, growing to about 3 ft. in 
length. It is found in N. America, 
where it inhabits marshy districts, 
feeding on other reptiles, birds, and 
small mammals. 

Mooha, or Mokha, a fort, seaport 
and tn., the former cap. of Yemen, 
Arabia, on the Red Sea, 55 m. N.W. 
of the Strait of Bab-el-Mnndeb. It 
was formerly important for its trade 
in coffee, most of which now passes 
through Hodeida. Pop. 5000. 

Mocha, or Mecca. Stones, are agates 
of which the colours are due to 
visible impurities. The M. stones or 
moss agates are filled with brown 
moss-liko or dendritic markings dis- 
tributed throughout the mass. They 
are obtained chiefly in Arabia, and 
are used as brooch stones. 

Mock Heroic Poetry. From very 
early times burlesque has been a 
popular form of literature. The 
Batrachomyomachia was even attri- 
buted to Homer himself, and many 
ancient authors besido Aristophanes 
delighted in handling trivial themes 
with mock solemnity. Among the 
moderns, the absurdities of mediaeval 
romanticists provoked in retort 
Bon Quixote in prose, and in verse 
Dulci’s Morgante Maggiore (1481), 
and Folando’s Orlandino (1526), be- 
side other burlesques. Among the 
best mock-heroics in English are : 
Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, Butler’s Hudi - 
bras , Pope's Rape of the Lock; the 
Rehearsal and Critic also contain 
good specimens. 

Mocking-bird, the popular name of 
a number of birds, with exceptional 
powers of mimicry, but particularly 
of A limus polyglottus f an American 
bird, allied to the thrushes, which it 
resembles. It imitates a great 
variety of bird songs. 

Mock Orange, or Philadelphus 
coranarius , a hardy shrub (order 
Saxifragacere) with large creamy- 
white flowers, possessing a fragrance 
rather like that of orange blossoms. 

Mock Suns and Moons, or Parhelia 
and Paras elenas, a development of 
halos of the sun and mo on respectively. 


Added luminous circles, concentric, 
tangent, and intersecting are seen, 
some complete, others represented 
by arcs only ; they often have straight 
lines or bands of light, sometimes 
forming a cross. They are very 
varied and often fantastic. For 
theory, see Halo. 

Mocorito, a tn. in Sinaloa state, 
60 m. N.N.W. of Culican. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Moctezuma, a tn. in the state of 
Sonora, Mexico, 100 m. N.E. of 
Hermosillo. Pop. 9000. 

Mod, a Gaelic word said to be de- 
rived from the Norse, and equivalent 
to the A.-S. moot (as moot -hill, a 
place of mee* ing). It was in old times 
specially connected with the holding 
of justiciary courts. The name has 
been revived by an association called 
An Common Gaulhealach, formed 
about twenty years ago to promote 
the study of the Gaelic language, 
literature, and music. A M., s imil ar 
to the Welsh Eisteddfod, is held 
every autumn at some place in Scot- 
land, and prizes are awarded for 
Gaelic composit ions, both literary 
and musical, recitation, singing, and 
playing. Highlanders are keen on the 
preservation of their language and 
traditions. They have the great ad- 
vantage of possessing the Bible in 
Gaelic; also several publications are 
issued wholly or partly in that lan- 
guage, including An Deo Grain e 0 The 
Sunbeam*); a Catholic magazine, 
Guth na Bliadna (‘ Voice of the Y ear ’) ; 
and a weekly paper called the Alba . 

Modder River, a 1. b. trib. of the 
VaaJ, Orange Free State, S. Africa. 
It is 186 m. long, and flows into the 
Vaal some 30 m. above that river’s 
confluence with the Orange R. 

Mode, in music, the grouping of 
intervals within the space of an 
octave, and is known also as ootave 
scale, or specie. Various Ms. are in 
use in different parts of the world; 
e.g. Hindu musio divides an ootave 
into seven intervals, or twenty -two 
part-intervals ; and Mohammedan 
music divides an octave into seven- 
teen part-intervals, from which it 
derives nearly twenty different Ms. 
of seven primary intervals, which 
differ according to the relative posi- 
tion of the short steps. The Ms. 
familiar to Western civilisation are 
derived from the Greek and ecclesi- 
astic diatonic Ms. ( see Harmony) ; 
they are therefore known as diatonic, 
respectively major and minor, and 
are in theory the most correct (sea 
Harmonics). In the major diatonic 
M., the octave has its semitone-inter- 
vals between the third and fourth, 
and between the seventh and eighth ; 
the other intervals being whole tones ; 
in the minor, the semitone -intervals 
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are bet. ween the second and third, and 
between the fifth and sixth. ' Some 
modem composers, chiefly French 
and Russian, use a ‘ tonal ’ mode, 
consisting of six whole tones. 

Modelling, the art of making repre- 
sentations of things in wax, clay, 
stone, cardboard, etc, more particu- 
larly applied to the making of a 
sculptor’s model. This is the original 
design from which the actual sculp- 
ture is made. Potter’s clay, mixed 
with finely powdered sandstone to 
make, it work easily, is the material 
used. Models of various kinds are 
used for an infinite variety of pur- 
poses, educational not less than art- 
istic. Medalists mako use of a model 
from which the head or figure is cut 
in ( he die. These models are modelled 
in wax on a piece of slate. 

Models, Architectural, reproduc- 
tions on a small scale of the whole or 
part of a projected building, showing 
its final form. They are valuable as 
conveying a clearer idea to an inex- 
perienced person than any number of 
drawings would do. They are also 
useful in particularly complicated 
buildings to show the workmen con- 
cerned exactly how certain things 
must be done. 

Modena : 1. (Ancient Mulina.) A 
prov. of Italy, in Emilia. Area 1002 
sq. m. Pop. (1911) 353,051. 2. The 
cap. of the above, situated between 
the Panaro and Seccliia, 23 m. N.W. 
of Bologna. The chief objects of in- 
terest are tho Romanesque cathedral 
of St. Geminianus, dating back to the 
11th century; the ducal palace; the 
Albergo Arti, with its priceless library, 
the Biblioteca Estense, and picture 
gallery, including works of many of 
the great Italian masters; and the 
university, founded in 1678. The 
chief manufs. are silk, hats, glass, and 
leather. From 1288 the town was 
under the rule of the family of Este. 
Its dukes were expelled in 1860, when 
Modena was incorporated in the king- 
dom of Italy. Pop. (com.) 70,023. 

Modona(or Mutina), Tommaso Bari- 
sini da, also known as Tommaso da 
Rabisino (fl . 14th century), apninterof 
Modena. Nothing is known of his lile. 
nis chief works are a ‘ Madonna ’ in 
the chapel of tho Castle at Karlstein ; 
another in tho gallery at Modena ; 
and a ' Madonna with Saints ’ in the 
Belvedere, Vienna. 

Modestinus, Horennius, a famous 
Roman jurist, a pupil of Ulpian, and 
one of tho councillors of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus (c. 210). In the 
Uiaesls of the Justinian Codo he is 
classed as one of the highest legal 
nut horities, and a largo number of his 
dicta nro cited. 

Modica, a tn. of Sicily, 32 m. 
W.S.W. of Syracuse. Oil, wine, arid 


grain are the chief products. Pop. 
50,000. 

Modillion, in architecture, a French 
word of Latin derivation, sigmfving 
the large oblong projections bearing 
a leaf or scroll on their under side 
which are arranged beneath tho cor- 
nice in Corinthian entablature. A 
fine example is found in the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, Athens. 

Modjeska, Helena (1844-1900), n 
Polish actress, was the daughter of a 
musician, Michael Opido. She first 
made a reputation for herself in Cra- 
cow, and afterwards in Warsaw where 
she played leading rOles from 1S68-76. 
In the latter year she sailed for Cali- 
fornia with her second husband, 
Count ChlapowBki. Their attempt to 
live on a ranch failed, and Madame 
M. returned to the stage, making a 
sensation at San Francisco with 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. She was famous 
for her highly emotional interpreta- 
tions of Ophelia, Desdemona, Juliet, 
Beatrice, and other Shakespearian 
heroines, and acted also in the plays of 
de. Musset, Sardou, Dumas, and Schiller. 

Modoos, a N. American tribe of a 
warlike and aggressive nature, for- 
merly dwelling on the extreme N.E. 
frontier of California. Originally they 
formed one tribe with their northern 
neighbours, the Klamath, and on 
seceding from this tribe, established 
themselves on Lost R. Most of them 
perished in tho revolt of 1873, and 
some of tho survivors were trans- 
ported to tho Nuapaw reservation in 
Indian territory, though a lew, num- 
bering about 225, wore returned to 
the Klamath reservation, Oregon. 

Modulation, in musio, signifies a 
ohango of tonality or key, and is in 
one of three classes, ‘ diatonic 
(natural), ’ chromatic,’ or ‘ enhar- 
monic ’ (both artificial). On an ordin- 
ary keyboard instrument. Ms. are 
effected only by means of ‘ tempera- 
ment ’ (q.v.), or approximation «[ 
tones in tuning. The term is also used 
to express graduation ns regard 6 
quantity of sound. 

Modulus, in physics, a constant 
quantity depending on tho proper; 
ties of matter, when these properties 
are expressed by means of mathe- 
matical equations. Tile chief moduli 
occur in questions of elasticity. Tim; 
when an elastic string is stretched 
Ilooke’s law states that the strain 
produced is prc-portlonal to the ex; 
tending force. Now if a constant. I: t- 
introduced which converts tills state- 
ment into an equality, I: is calk'd a 
modulus of elasticity. Expressed 
symbolically, if T= extending forte 
in Bis. per square inch, l=tlie noniwu 
length of the string, and P=extendcd 

length, then T=fc . Clearly then. 
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if l‘=2I then T =k, thus fc is equal to as properly belonging to a, distinct 
the tension in the string when ex- order, and other ungulates. The ap- 
tended to twice its normal length; parent absence of the link for some 
k in this case of simple extension is time puzzled paleontologists. With- 
called Young's modulus. A body sub- out the intermediate links, too, the 
fee ted to a force may be altered in relationship of the M. to existing 
shape or in size, or may be altered in elephants would hardly be realised! 
both shape and size. When the force There was no lengthening of the chin, 
merely produces a change in volume and the muzzle may be assumed to 
the equation stress— fcx strain is still have been of normal proportions. The 
true, and in this case k is called the six pairs of cheek teeth were all in use 
modulus of bulk. If the force, or stress at once, and the series of teeth in the 
as it is most frequently called, pro- front was comparatively full. The 
duces a change of shape, then Jc is second pair of incisors in each jaw 
called the modulus of rigidity. The exhibit an enlargement which is oh* 
term modulus has some significance viously a stage from which the four 
in mathematics. In the theory and tusked Mastodons (Tetrabelodon), 
practice of logarithms it is the number with a snout-like muzzle instead of a 
by which the logarithm of a number trunk, evolved. 

to a given base is multiplied in order Moero, or Mweru, Lake, 76 m. long 
to convert it into its logarithm to_n and 25 m. broad, was discovered by 
different base. Tho symbol U/I6) David Livingstone in 1807, and 
means +4, and shows the value of Sharpe further explored it in 1890; 
the magnitude without regard to sign, it lies 90 m. S.W. of Lake Tan- 
This symbol is termed modulus. ganyika in Central Africa. 

Modum, a tn. in Norway, 25 m. W. Mmsia, an ancient Roman prow 
of Christiania, with cobalt mines. Pop. occupying the territory S. of the 
9000. Danube, and corresponding to Bul- 

ju t — garia and Servia. It was first in- 

a \ Moe habited by Thracians, then bv Celts. 

e« ■ sant and was conquered by the Romans 

pi at in 29 b.c. The Emperor Domitian 

Christiania, and became a clergyman divided it into two provinces, Mcesia 
in 1853. He ultimately was appointed Superior and Mcesia Inferior, 
bishop of Christiansand (1875), where Mceso-Goths, the name given to 
he died. Moe’s first publication was certain Goths who settled in Lower 

Samling -* e Mcesia, at the mouth of the Danube, 

Norske . of in the 3rd and 5th centimes. Thev 

folk -son , er, were converted to Christianity by 

in collaboration with Asbjfirnsen, Ulfilas, who translated the Bible for 
he published Norwegian folk-tales, them. 

Norske Folke Eventjir . As a poet, Moe Moffat, police burgh, burgh of 
is best known by his At Haenge paa haronv (1635), and par. of Dumfries- 
Julefraet. His Samlede Slcriftci' ap- shire, Scotland, on the Annan, 20 m. 
peared in 2 vols. (1877). N.E. of Dumfries. It is noted as a 

Moehringia, a genus of perennial health resort. Pop. (1911) 2702. 
plants (order Caryophyllaceae) now Moffat, Robert (1795-1883), one of 
incorporated in the genus Arenaria. the pioneers of missionary work in 
Moelan, a com., Finistere dept., Africa, and father-in-law of David 
France, 7 m. S.W. of Quimpele. Pop. Livingstone, was a native 0 f Hod- 
6320. dingtonshire. In 1814 he offered his 

Moen, a small chalk island off services to the London Missionary 
Zealand Is., Denmark, 20 m. long. Society, and in 1816 he was sent out 
with an area of 86 sq. m. Its chief to S. Africa, where he worked with 
town is Stege. Pop. 14,000. great success in Namaqua Land, con- 

Moerberke, a tn. in the prov. of E. verting the chief, Afrikaner. After- 
Flanders, Belgium, 12 m. N.E. of wards, having married (1819), he and 
Ghent. Pop. 6000. his wife spent nearly fifty years 

Mceris Lake, 35 m. long and m. mainly among the Griquas and 
broad, situated in the prov. of Faydm, Bechuanas. His ill issionarg Labours 
Central Egypt. It is now known as and Scenes in South Africa is a most 
Birket-el-ICarun. interesting book. He died near 

Moeritherium, an extinct animal Tunbridge Wells, 
found in the Middle Eocene beds of Mofussil, an Indian name for certain 

Egypt, not larger than a tapir, and Bengalese districts having their own 

undoubtedly the earlie ' ’* * justice), from which 

covered of the probosc ■ * >peal to the higher 

mammals. This, with 

discovered in Egypt, affords a mostl Mogador, or Suera, the chief seaport 
important link between existing ele- of Morocco on the Atlantic, and next 
phants, which some authorities regard ' in importance to the city of Morocco. 
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Its exports include gums, wool, olive 
oil, and skins. Pop. 21,000. 

Mogrila, Peter (c. 1596 -1647), a 
Russian prelate, belonging to a Wal- 
lachian family of rank. He was a 
metropolitan of Kiev from 1632 until 
his death. He drew up a Catechism 
(1645), and the famous Confession of 
Faith of the Orthodox Creek Church in 
the Fast (1043), accepted by the synod 
of Jerusalem in 1672. 

Mogilev, or Mohilev: 1. A gov. of 
European Russia, in the div. of W. 
Russia, bounded N. by Vitebsk, E. 
and S. by Smolensk and Tchernigov, 
and W. by Minsk. The chief river is 
the Dnieper, which enters M. in the 
N.E., runs W. as far as Orscha, and 
then flows S. to its junction with the 
Beresina. The principal occupations 
are agriculture and cattle breeding. 
Com, rye, barley, and oats are grown. 
The chief towns are Mogilev, Chausy, 
Orscha, etc. Area 18,700 sq. m. Pop. 

2.214.000. 2. The cap. of the above 
gov., stands on the Dnieper, 120 m. 
S.W. of Smolensk. It has a cathe- 
dral founded in 1780. There are 
tanneries and ironware factories. 
Pop. 53,000. 

Mogliano, a com. in the prov. of 
Treviso, Italy, 7 m. S. of the tn. of 
Treviso. Pop. 7600. 

Mogok. the chief vil. of the Ruby 
Mines dist. in TJpfier Burma, 70 m. 
N.N.E. of Mandalay. Pop. 8000. 

Moguer, an old Moorish city and 
port in tho prov. of Huelva, Spain, 
on the Rio Tinto. Brandy and wine 
are produced. Pop. 8500. 

Mogul, Moghal, or Mughal, the 
Arabic and Persian forms of Mongol, 
is usually applied to the Moham- 
medan empire in India, founded by 
Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, in 
1526. The emperors of Delhi were 
usually styled ‘the Great Moguls.’ 
Their rule came to an end after tho 
Indian Mutiny in 1858, the last of tho 
line dying in imprisonment at Ran- 
goon in 1862. 

Mohacs, a tn. in tho prov. of 
Baranya, Hungary, on the Danube, 
25 m. E.S.E. of Flint Kirchen. Pop. 

16.000. 

Mohair, see Vfioor,. 

Mohammed, or Mahomet (properly 
Muhammad, • the praised ’ or ‘ the 
desired ’), also Mohammad (c. 571- 
632; 12 Rahia, A.n. 11), tho founder 
of Mohammedanism, or the faith of 
Islam. He named his religious 
system Islam or Ilanif, apparently 
‘ devoted.’ His father, Abdallah, 
camo of good Arab stock, and was a 
member of the tribe of Eorcish. 
M. was a posthumous child, and his 
mother only lived till his seventh 
year; on her death his grandfather, 
Abd-al-Mutlalib, took charge of him, 
and on his death at tho end of only 


one year, he was adopted by his 
uncle, Abu Talib. The child was an 
epileptic, and was of a melancholy, 
thoughtful disposition. Most of his 
early life was passed in tending 
flocks of sheep and herds of camels : 
he had little or no education, and 
as a lad could neither writo nor read. 
His grandfather had been a man ot 
considerable standing, and had taken 
charge of the Temple and the Iioly 
Well in Mecca, so that the boy must 
have seen and known many pilgrims 
and holy people. His uncle was a 
poor man, and until twenty-six years 
of age M. worked hard for his living 
like any other young Arab. In his 
261 h year a wealthy widow, named 
Khadija, fell in love with him and 
married him ; Bhe was fifteen years 
older than M., and appears to have 
been a woman of great good sense 
and patience, with a heart-whole 
belief in her young husband that 
materially helped him in his sub- 
sequent career. As a young man 
he naturally worshipped at the 
Eaaba, the meat sanctuary of 
Mecca, originally a local sanctuary 
of the Eoreish tribe. Tho Knaba 
contained the image of Hobnl, their 
tribal god, also several other doilies 
belonging to other tribes, and more 
sacred than all, it held the famous 
* black atono ’ of Mecca (<?.r.), C to 
7 in. square, built into tho walls of 
tho Eaaba, traditionally held to be 
a stone from Paradise brought down 
by tho angel Gabriel. M.’s first 
battle took place when he was quito 
a young man, in a blood-feud between 
his tribe and the tribo of Hawazin, 
in which ho did not distinguish him- 
self or show- any of his later military 
spirit.. After his marriage with 
Khadija ho seems to have been a 
partner in a produce-shop. During 
his 35th year tho Knaba was 
wrecked by a great storm. ho 
person could be found who would 
veniure to replace the sacred stone 
in the wrecked shrine, and it was 
finally decided that tho first man 
who entered the court by chance 
should bo tho chosen one. To Jl. 
fell the honour. All his life the 
prophet had been interested in 
theology, and he had been slowly 
forming his new belief in one God. 
but as yet he had not proclaimed 
himself a prophet. His first reve- 
lations camo to him iu a cave in 
Mount Hira, where he had retired 
witli his wife for meditation. Here 
he appears to have hnd visions and 
religious ecstasies. Khadija. at first 
alarmed about his health, Inter, 
when he declared the angel Gabriel 
had appeared and spoken with him. 
at once believed him to bo a prophet- 
Ho now put his new doctrine into the 
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famous formula, ' There is no God bub ceremonial Trashing, praying five 
God, and Mohammed is the apostle of times a day with the face turned 
God/ For the first few years his towards Mecca, abstinence from the 
faithful wife, his friend Abu Bekr, drinking of wine, and the abolition 
and his adopted slave Zaid, worked of infanticide. Prayers were formerly 
in secret, converting only a few. directed to Jerusalem, until the 
Meanwhile the revelations became prophet found that no compromise 
more frequent, and during his trances could he made with the Jews. He 
he uttered messages which were also established the call to prayers, 
carefully remembered and written maezzin, and Friday as the sacred day 
down. They varied in subject, from of the week. He enforced the * fast 
history and magic to religious of Ramadan/ a period when no food 
teaching, and formed the beginning may he eaten from sunrise to sunset, 
of the Koran (<7.v.). His friends The prophet next began his series 
were aware that as a boy he was sub- of campaigns, the first successfully 
jeetto fits, but they believed theselater directed against the Meccan eara- 
seizures to he inspirations from God. vans. The second resulted in the vic- 
His attitude to Jews and Christians tory of Badr (629 a.d.). The prophet's 
at this period was friendly and con- plundering expeditions added great 
ciliatory. The first religious meet- wealth to Medina, while his army 
ings were held on Mount Safa, where rapidly grew strong, and in a.h. 8 
M. boldly proclaimed himself to be (630 a.d.) he marched on Mecca with 
.the prophet of Arabia. From here 10,000 well-disciplined men, easily 
he preached his doctrine to the conquering the most sacred city of 
people of Mecca, denouncing idolatry, Arabia. The next year the great 
preaching heaven and hell, and pilgrimage was managed by the 
declaring Allah to be the only God. Moslems, and very quickly Mecca 
His followers were named Muslim itself was a Moslem town. M. no 
(Moslems), which, as apparently longer showed mercy ; all un- 
meaning * traitor/ * surrender ers/ believers were to be slain, his soldiers 
remains difficult to understand, became fierce religious zealots, who 
The fury of the tribe of Koreish, who died cheerfully for the faith and the 
had charge of the holy shrine, merely promise of Paradise held out by the 
added energy and fervour to his prophet. The conquest of Mecca 
preachings, and ho threatened the brought thousands of converts to 
non-believers with awful tortures in the white standard of the prophet, 
hell, and petrified Mecca with his and in one year his army grew from 
furious eloquence. He established 10,000 to 30,000 men. The sub- 
himself in the house of a rich con- jugation of Arabia was assured, 
vert in the centre of the town, The last years of M/s life were 
and held frequent meetings. The spent in a succession of victories, 
Moslems now began to be cruelly especially that of the * Hay of 
persecuted by the Meccans, and the Houain * against a confederacy of 
prophet was blockaded in his own tribes. He died of some fever at 
house, for though persons might he the age of 63 or 65. His beloved 
starved to death, no blood must be wife Ayesha was with him, and he 
shed In the sacred city. After a was buried on the spot where he 
revelation that the goddesses of died in Medina. The traditional 
Mecca existed as well as Allah, the appearance of M. seems to have 
siege was raised, but once free M. been that of a middle-sized, heavily- 
asserted that tho revelation came built man with a large head anti 
from the Bovil, and the trouble was big thick hands and feet, with 
renewed. Khadija died about this long hair and dense beard ; his 
time, and also Abu Talib, and his eyes were said to he tinged with red. 
strongest influence for good and his He left no son to succeed him. 
protectors were thus removed. The After his death the sayings of his 
prophet was forced to flee from the revelations were collected, and being 
vTath of the Meccans to Yathrib, bound together formed the Koran, 
afterwards called Medina. This is These sayings were scratched on 
the Hijra (Hegira), Sept. 22, 622 bones, written on palm leaves, and 
a.d,, from which Moslem chronology some on parchment, and there could 
dates as a.h. 1. M. bound his at the time be no proof that some 
followers to himself by the strongest were not spurious. M. had given his 
ties, and caused both helpers and world a new religion, and a new code 
followers to intermarry. He con- of laws, many of which he was the 
tracted several marriages himself, first to violate, though always 
one wife being Ayesha, aged 9, the excused by a special revelation. For 
infant daughter of Abu Bekr. the effect of his teaching and its 

The first Mohammedan mosque far-reaching influence, see Moham- 
was built at Medina, and an arranged medanism, and for the succession 
code of lawB established, dealing with after his death see Oaiaphate ; sec 
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also Shiites and Sunnites. Auth- to Mecca, and perhaps once to 
or i tics : A. Sprenger, Das Leben und Medina ; fourth, the giving of alms 
die Lehrc des Mohammad. 1861-65 ; for the support of the faithful poor. 
Sir W. Muir, Life of Mahomet, 1856- Women are not compelled strictJv 
61 (4 vote., and abridgment, 1 vol.); to observe these laws; those who 
D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the can are naturally expected to fulfil 
Rise of Islam , 1905 ; Syed Ameer their duty, but fasts and pilgrimages 
Ali. The Spirit of Islam, 1S96. are not asked of them unless health 

Mohammed II. (1430-SI), Sultan of and circumstances make it possible. 
Turkey, called 1 the Conqueror,’ sue- Women pray in the mosques apart 
ceeded his father, AmurathII.,in 1451. from the men, closely veiled ns the 
Taking Constantinople in 1453, he Mohammedan law compels, but they 
next fortified the Dardanelles, con- may not lead the prayer, nor is it 
quered Greece and most of the Balkan considered desirable that they should 
territories, while at sea he became the often offer public prayer. * Beside 
terror of Southern Europe. He died the Koran three other books contain 
in an expedition against Persia. foundations of the faith of Islam. 

Mohammed V. ( b . 1844), the The Sunnat, or traditional law, The 

present Sultan of Turkey. When the Ijma, and The Kias. These four 
Turkish Revolution occurred in 1909 comprise the whole religion of the 
at the instigation of the * Young Moslem. The fact of the prophet 
Turks ’ committee, the army under being in possession of Mecca, the 
Sherket Pasha (assassinated 1913) Arabian sanctuary, and tho promise 
look possession of Constantinople, of a paradise which fulfilled all the 
deposed and exiled the Sultan Abdul material desires of the Arab, aided 
Hamid, and replaced him by his largely to increase the mass of con* 
brother, Mohammed Reshid. verts. The prophet left no son, ami 

Mohammedanism, the faith of Islam, after his death Abu Bela* succeeded 
the religion preached by the prophet as caliph (successor), or religious 
Mohammed. The sacred book of head, of the Mohammedan empire, 
the faith is the Koran, compiled Each succeeding caliph was to be n 
after the death of the prophet, who, direct lineal descendant of the 
as far as we know, wrote nothing prophet ( see Caliph). In G54 the 
himself. The original creed was third caliph was murdered, and Aii. 
founded on Mohammed’s belief in the cousin of Mohammed, and husband of 
ono God , a J oring Father who rules ■ Fatima, the prophet's daughter, 
the universe with mercy; later, j succeeded as religious head of the 
God was transformed into a hard , j empire. This was the beginning of 
unforgiving despot who demanded the two great factions in the Moslem 
the eternal destruction of all un- church, namely the Sunnites and 
believers. The creed is simple, the Shiites ; the former refused 
- There is no God but God, and the belief of divine succession, mid 
Mohammed is the apostle of God.* the latter regarded tho first, caliph? 
However vilo be a Mohammedan he as usurpers, and Ali as the ill vim* 
can be saved, and however excellent leader. Ali was murdered ; Hasan, 
may be an unbeliever he must be his son, took his place and tva* 
damned for ever. The teaching of noisoned by his wife, then Bosnia, 
the faith about women is a grave his youngest brother, succeeded him. 
wrong in so great a faith ; it destroys and ho was slain at Kerbela and 
at once the sanctity of marriage and buried there ; the place has since 
of motherhood and the purity of the become a second Mecca to tin* 
man’? home. Mohammed lifted Arabia Shiites. Only one of Ilosain s 
from its ignorant worship of degraded children survived the massacre, 
gods, and he enforced strict laws of named Zayn-cl-Abidin, and through 
prayer, abstinence from wine, fasting, him tho Orthodox Mussulman Church 
and cleanliness. The Koran cm- claims tho divine succession. The 
braces the whole teaching of Islam ; Shiites flourish chiefly in Persia, 
t lie four principal laws regarding The Sunnites and the Shiites nro 
the individual are : first, worship, often opposed to one another, both 
i.c. prayers to Allah five times a day, in points of law and in the sanetit*' 
preferably in a mosque, but other- of their leaders. At the death of 
wise with tho face turned to Mecca ; the prophet, tho Mohammedan cm- 
secondly, fasting during the month pirc consisted of Arabia only, but 
of Ramadan from sunrise to sunset, close on a hundred years afterwards 
including abstinence from smoking tho faithful ruled from the Indus to 
as well ns food and drink (this mouth t lie Pyrenees, compelling nil sub* 
may occur at any season of the yeai, jects to accept the faith or die. The 
as the ceremonial year depends on grandfather of Charlemagne finally 
twelve lunations unconnected with drove them from France (73*2 v.P.K 
the seasons); thirdly, pilgrimage, to Egypt- and Modern Asia united nnd 
travel once at least during a lifetime placed their capital at Bagdad. 
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The Turks (Asiatic people from 
Turkestan) formed the bodyguard 
of the caliphs of Bagdad, and 
becoming stronger than their leaders, 
conquered Asia Minor in 1*299 ; it 
was then the title of sultan (‘ vic- 
torious *) became used. The Turks 
invaded Europe, 1355, and seized 
Constantinople, which has remained 
their capital until to-day. Through 
the 11th and 12th centimes the 
Mohammedans gradually spread into 
India and crossed the Punjab into 
the Deccan, where the prophet's 
creed remains one of the principal 
faiths of that part of the country 
to-day. From this brief survey it 
can be seen how far and wide 
the teaching of the prophet has 
been carried ; it has borne its fierce 
followers to win empires, but has uot 
taught them to govern them. The 
consensus of Western opinion is that 
the laws of this great faith militate 
against progress, and destroy the 
main road to real civilisation ; it 
recognises slavery, and degrades its 
mothers and daughters, but there is 
much simple truth and wonderful 
strength in the creed. 

Mohammera, Mohammorah, or 
Muhamrah, a tn. in the prov. Khuzis- 
tan, Persia, between the Euphrates 
(Shat-el-Arab) and Karun rivs. It 
exports wheat, wool, horses, and 
opium. The town has increased in 
importance since the opening of the 
Karun Canal in 1889. Pop. 10,000. 

Moharek, a tn. on a small island of 
the Bahrein group, a British posses- 
sion, Persian Gulf, off the N. coast 
of Samak Is. Pop. 25,000. 

Moharram, the first month of the 
Mohammedan year, which, contesting 
of twelve lunar months, only contains 
354 days, to which, in what are called 
intercalary years, one more is added. 
Thus their New Year’s Day falls con- 
tinually eleven days earlier than in 
the preceding year. 

Mohave, an American tribe of the 
Yuman linguist ic stock. They inhabit 
both sides of the Lower and Middle 
Colorado R., and number 4000. 

Mohave Desert, an elevated sandy 
plateau in San Bernardino co., Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 

Mohawk, a trib. of the Hudson R. in 
New York, U.S.A. ; it rises in the co. 
of Oneida, and joins the Hudson a few 
miles above Troy. Length, 160 m. 

Mohawks, a tribe of American 
Indians which belonged to the Con- 
federacy of the Five Nations. Their 
territory reached from the St. Law- 
rence down to the Oats Rills. After 
the War of Independence they re- 
moved to Canada, where they were 
assigned a location on the Grand R. 
They number about 1600. 

Mohawks, or Mohocks, a lawless 
IX 


band who infested London about 
1711 and 1712. Their practice was 
to parade the streets of London at 
night, and under cover of the dark- 
ness to commit many outrages upon 
harmless citizens. 

Mohicans (Wolf Indians), a branch 
of the Algonquin stock, who origin- 
ally inhabited the Hudson Valley, but 
were driven eastward by the Mo- 
hawks. They hided wit h t he colonists 
during the re volut ionary war, and 
are now practically extinct. 

Mohl, Hugo von (1805-72), a 
German botanist, brother of Julius 
von Mohl, was born at Stuttgart 
in Wurtembcrg. He studied at 
Tubingen, where he became professor 
of botany (1835). His principal 
work is Grundzuge der Anutomie 
und Physiologic der Vegeiablishen 
Zelley 1851. 

Mohl, Julius von (1800-76), a 
German Orientalist, born at Stutt- 
gart in Wurtemberg. He was pro- 
fessor of Oriental literature at 
Tubingen (1826-33), but lived in 
Pari-., where he became professor of 
Persian at the College de Franco. 
He edited Firdau-i’s Shah Namch 
(1838-68), and made a French trans- 
lation, published posthumously ; Le 
Livre des Pais truduit el cnmniejitd, 
1876-78. His wife published some 
of his papers under the title Vinnt- 
sept Ans d'Histoire des Etudes 
Orienlales (2 vols.), 1879-80. -Sec 
airs. Simpson’s Letters and Recollec- 
tions of Julius and Mary M., 1887. 

Mohler, Johann Adam (1796-1838), 
a German Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, born at Ingershcim in Wlir- 
temberg. He received priest \s orders 
in 1819, and began to lecture on 
ecclesiastical law and history at 
Tiibingen in 1823. Five years later 
he was appointed professor ordinary 
of theology, and in 1835 he removed 
to the University of Munich. He 
is principally remembered as the 
author of Symbolik. His miscel- 
laneous works were edited by Dr. 
Doilinger (2 voJs.), 1S39-40. See 
Life by Wbrner, 186G. 

Mohmand, a powerful Pathpn tribe 
inhabiting the wild mountainous dist. 
of the N.W. frontier prov. Once 
hostile, they are now busily engaged 
in trade in the Peshawar valley. 

Mohn, Henrik (6. 1834), a Nor- 
wegian meteorologist, born at Bergen. 
He was educated at Christiania Uni- 
versity, where he became director of 
the meteorological institute (1866). 
He was in command of a scientific 
expedition into the Norwegian Sea in 
1870-78, and a member of the Polar 
Commissi ’ ” “* 1 “■ 

netic and 
18S2. H 
zuge der 
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of Scientific Results of the Norwegian 
North Polar Expedition of 1893 - 96 
(vol. vi.), 1905. 

Mohun, Charles, fifth Baron (c.1675- 
1712), son of the fourth Lord M. by 
Lady Philippa Annesley, daughter of 
the first Earl Anglesey. A notorious 
duellist of so violent a temperament 
that he was twice charged with 
murder but was acquitted each time. 
His last duel was with the Duke of 
Hamilton overa quarrel regarding the 
estates bequeathed to the duke by 
Charles, second Earl of Macclesfield. 
Both combatants lost their lives, M. 
by the hand of his adversary and the 
duke by the treachery of M.'s second. 
General Macartney. Having no issue 
the barony expired with his death. 
See Burke's Extinct Baronetcies. 

Mobur (Persian muhr, seal, 
seal ring), a gold coin, originally 
Persian, used in India from the 16th 
century. It is now the official name 
of the chief gold coin of British India, 
weighing 180 grs. troy, and contain- 
ing 165 grs. of pure gold. Its value 
is about 15 silver rupees (S7'21, 
36 - 73 francs). Tho Bengal mohur 
is worth about 33s. (42’32 francs). 

Moidoro, Moyodore, Moedor, or 
Lisbonine, a former gold coin of 
Portugal (moeda d'ouro, gold coin) 
worth 4800 reis : current in England 
fn the early 18th century. Later it 
was the name used for 27s., its 
approximate value. 

Moir, David Macbeth (1798-1851), 
a Scottish physician and writer. 
He early contributed to Constable’s 
and Blackwood's magazines, often 
under the pseudonym of A (Delta). 
His works include, besides poems, 
the Autobiography of Mansie Wauch, 
1828 (new ed., 1895), and Outlines of 
the Ancient History of Medicine, 1S31. 

Moirre, or Parcce, Greek names 
for the three goddesses of Fate, 
represented by Hesiod as tho 
daughters of Nox and Erebus. 
Clotho, the youngest, presides over 
mortals at the moment of their 
birth. She is represented with a 
distaff in her hand, and is robed like 
Lachesis in variegated raiment. 
Lachesis is bespangled with stars, 
and always bolds a spindle, to spin 
the thread of life and plot futurity. 
Atropos, tho eldest and most inexor- 
able of all, is garbed in black, and 
is continually employed in cutting 
short the thread of man’s existence, 
irrespective of age, quality, or sex. 
Somo poets spoke of them ns all- 
powerful even over Zeus. 

Moire (Fr. moiri, watered silk), 
now used exclusively to denote 
watered or clouded silk, though tho 
actual process of calendering can bo 
applied to any material, whether 
woollen and silk stuffs or linen. For- 


merly the term was interchangeable 
with mohair, a fine watered dress 
material made from tho white silky 
hair of the Angoragoat (‘ mohair * from 
Arabic moukhayar ). The calendering 
process, whatever tho particular 
fahrio used, consists in wetting and 
folding it in a particular mannor and 
then subjecting it to hydranlio pres- 
sure of about 100 tons between 
cylinders or rollers. This removes 
the nap, makes the material smooth, 
even, and glossy, and imparts to it a 
beautiful and permanent wavy ap- 
pearance. 

Mols, a name given by the Anna- 
mites to the uncivilised peoples 
dwelling in the Indo-Chinese moun- 
tains. They are called ‘ E hfis ’ by 
the Siamese and 1 Penongs ’ bv the 
Cambodians. They aro a very short 
race, gentle, and rather timid. They 
carry on agriculture by primitive 
methods, can work iron, and weave 
silk, cotton, and threads. 

Moisio, a riv. (250 m. long) in 
Saguenay co., Quebec, Canada, runs 
S., entering tho Gull of St. Lawrence 
about 66° W. long. 

Moissac, a tn. in the depart, of 
Tam-ct-Garonnc, France, on tho 
Tarn, 15 m. W.N.W. of Montnuban. 
Pop. 8200. 

Moissan, Henri (1852-1907), a 
French chemist, born at Paris. Ho 
became a doctor of science in 1885, 
professor of toxicology at the Eeole 
dc Pbarmacio in 1S86, and professor 
at the Sorbonno in 1900. Ho is cele- 
brated for his valuable experiments 
with fluorine, being tho first to 
isolate and liquefy lame. Ho also 
made some interesting experiments 

in diamonds, " ' ’ ' ■ 

facturing' the 1 . ■ 

wise simplifl . " 

acetylene gas 
siiicldes, and 
tions include 

Reproduction du diamant; Carburc de 
Calcium ; Lc Four tlcr-triquc ; and 
articles on manganese, iron, chrome, 
etc. 

Moitte, Joan GuiUaumo (c. 1746- 
1810), a French sculptor. His statue 
of the • Sacrificat cur * won ills elec- 
tion to tho AcadOmle des Beaux- 
Arts (1783). He executed tho fine 
bas-relief of. tho front of tho Pan- 
theon, ’ La Franco entour6o dcs 
Vertus . . a bas-relief for tho 
Luxembourg vestlbuio, and a bronze 
equestrian statue of Bonaparte. See 
Quatremero dc Quincy’s * Klogo ' in 
the Manitenr, 1810. 

Moji, a seaport tn. of Japan, on 
Kiushiu Is., facing Shimonoseki. Has 
coal mines. Pop. 55,682. 

Mojos, Mohos, or Moxos, a tribe of 
S. American Indians who dwell about 
tho Mamor6 and tho upper reaches of 
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the Madeira R. in Northern Bolivia. 
They were once cannibalistic, poly- 
gamous, and indifferent to the 
sanctity both of child life and 
marriage. They number about 30,000. 

Mokaddasi, Shams ed - Din al 
( Mukaddasi , from Jerusalem) (6. 940 
A.D.), an Arab (Mohammedan) geo- 
grapher. He travelled widely, and 
wrote an account of various countries 
under Moslem rule. See ‘ Descriptio 
Imperii Moslemici ’ (Do Qoeje’s ed. 
in Bibl. Oeog. Arab., iii., 1877) ; 
Syria and Palestine (Le Strange’s ed., 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Test Society, iii., 
1886). See also Kremer, Kulturge- 
schichte des Orients, ii., 1S77 ; Le 
Strange, Palestine under Moslems, 
1890. 

Mokanna, Al (the veiled one), see 
Al-Hakim-ibn-Otto. 

Mokha, see Mocha. 

Mokpo. a treaty port near the S.W. 
extremity of Korea, opened in 1897. 

Moksha, a riv. of Russia, flowing 
through the govs, of Penza and 
Tambov, a 1. b. trib. of the Oka. 
Lengtii 350 m. 

Mokshani, or Mokshansk, a tn. in 
the gov. of Penza, Central Russia, 
on the Moksha R. It has rope, 
potash, and woollen industries. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Mola, Giambattista (1020-61), a 

g ainter and etcher of Italian origin, 
om at Besanoon. He excelled as a 
landscape painter, and had a bold and 
vigorous style. His etchings include : 

" Judith with the Head of Hoiofemes,’ 
‘Atalanta,’ etc., and he painted ‘A 
Landscape with the History of Hagar 
and Ishmael.’ See Lanzi, History of 
Painting in Italy. 

Mola, Pierrefranoosco (c. 1620-66), 
an Italian painter, born at Coldre, 
Italy. He studied under Francesco 
Albani at Rome, and then went to 
Venice for a time. He excelled 
chiefly as a landscape painter, but 
also painted several historical pic- 
tures. Among his masterpieces are : 

‘ St. John in the Desert,’ ‘ History of 
Joseph,’ ‘ Hero and Leander,’ ‘ Dido,’ 

* Landscape with the Temptation of 
Cjirisfc * ctc« 

Mola di Bari, a seaport of Italy on 
the Adriatic, 12 m. S.E. of Bari. Its 
chief products are oil, grain, and 
wine. Pop. 15,000. 

Mola di Gaeta, original name of 
Formia ( q.v .). , , , 

Molasses, or Treacle, a by-product 
of sugar manufacture. Molasses from 
cane sugar is utilised as human food, 
molasses from beet sugar is bitter and 
unpleasantly flavoured, though much 
is used in Germany for mixing with 
dry food for live stock as a substitute 
for roots. In France molasses is em- 
ployed in the production of alcohol. 
Molassians, see Epirus. 


Molbech, Christian (1783-1857), a 
Danish philologist, historian, and 
bibliographer, born at Sorb. He was 
professor of history and literature at 
the Copenhagen University (1823-43). 
He published the literary journal 
Athene (1814-17) and edited the 
Nordisk Tidskrift (1840). His chief 
works are: Historic om Dithmarskevr 
Krigen , 1813 ; Kong Erik Plogpcn- 
nings Historic , 1821 ; Dansk Ordbog , 
1833 ; Dansk Dialekt-Lexikon , 1833- 
41 ; Danish Glossary , 1857, 1866 ; 
Idea of a Scandinavian Union , 1857- 
See Erslew, Forfaiter 'Lex icon. 

Molbech, Christian Knud Frederik 
(1821-88), a Danish poet and play- 
wright, son of the preceding, bom at 
Copenhagen. His chief poems are : 
Digtninger f 1845 ; Fra Danaidcmes 
Kar t 1873 ; and Efterladte Digte f 
1888. Among his plays Ambrosius 
(1878) and Dante are the best. He 
also produced an excellent transla- 
tion of the Divina Commedia. 

Mold, a market tn. of Flintshire, 
Wales. 12 m. S.W. of Chester, with 
limestone quarries and coal and lead 
mines near. 

Moldau, a riv. of Bohemia, Austria, 
rises in the Bohmerwald Mts., flows 
past Prague, and after a course of 
270 m.. joins the Elbe near Aleinik. 

Moldavia, the N.E. portion of 
Roumania, formerly one of the 
Danubian principalities. Sec Rou- 
mania. 

Mole, or Talpa europcea, a common 
British burrowing mammal, about 
6 in. in length, with a cylindrical body, 
long pointed muzzle, short tail, broad, 
powerful five-clawed fore limbs, and 
long, narrow hind limbs. The fur 
is soft and velvety, and normally 
greyish black, but frequently of other 
colours. Although one of the In- 
sectivora, the M.’s food is chiefly earth 
worms, but insects are eaten in large 
numbers, and recently collected evi- 
dence goes to show that a propor- 
tion of vegetation forms part of the 
dietary. Ms. are very voracious, and 
are unable to live more than a few 
hours without food. The neefc, with 
its system of galleries and ap- 
proaches, is a wonderful work; it is 
made usually under banks or among 
the roots of trees. The M. hills are 
formed as the animal excavates, and 
on lawns and pastures they cause 
disfigurement and inconvenience, 
but the soil is always rich, for the 
animal avoids poor land where food 
is likely to be scarce. Ms. are usually 
caught by means of spring traps or 
by nooses fixed on bent twigs and 
placed in the runs. 

Mol6, Mathieu (1584-1656), a noted 
French magistrate. He became 
attorney-general in 1614, and was 
appointed by Richelieu first president 
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of the Parlement (1641-53), becom- tion of gases. It is in chemistrv where 
mg keeper of the Great Seal (1651). success has been most attained. 
His Mimoircs were published by the Analysis determines the elements of 
Soci6l 6 de I’Histoire de France (1855). which any substance is composed, and 
See Vic by Mold (1809), De Barante which must be present in the M. All 
(1859); De Pansey, Elorje,, 1775. Mb. are found to be similarly con- 
Mole, St. Nicholas, a coast tn. of stituted, and the proportions of elo- 
Haiti, on the N.W. peninsula, ments are generally easily deter- 
Columbus landed here in 1492. mined. Thus the chemical formula 

Molech, or Moloch, originally Melek for acetic acid is 0,11,0-, since the 
(king), was intentionally mis- hydrogen can be removed or replaced 
pointed in the Hebrew ou the analogy in one, two, or three portions, in 
of * Cosheth ’ in order to discredit it. various reactions; similarly the oxy- 
The title is found widely spread gen in one or two ; and tho carbon 
throughout the Semitic races as a divisible by two. The M., therefore, 
divine name, but in the O.T. it is is truly represented by the formula or 
especially connected with the religion some multiple of it. The chemist may 
of Ammon, e.g. 1 Kings xii. 7, 4 the then proceed by actual weights, and 
abomination of the cliildren of Am - assign proportional molecular weights 
mon.’ The evidence, indeed, seems to to substances. These determinations 
show that Molech, or Milcoin (1 Kings depend on the law of Avogodro that 
xi. 5; 2 Kings xxiii. 13, etc.), was the equal volumes of gases contain an 
special tribal god of the Ammonites, equal number of Ms., an hypothesis 
standing to them in the same relation steadily confirmed in tho kinetic 
as did Cbemosh to the Moabites. The theory. The chemist adopts tho 
particular rite connected with his simple formula, or the sunniest mul- 
worship was the sacrifice of children tiple which allows his reactions. In a 
by fire, and it is certain that this prac- very large number of cases, the 
tice, though vigorously opposed by methods of physics corroborate tho 
the prophets, was also introduced simple chemical formula. The volume 
into the worship of Jehovah during which 1. g. of a true gas of molecular 
the last period of the kingdom (Is. weight 1 would occupy under p mm. 
lvii. 5; Jer. xix. 5). Solomon is said pressure of mercury nnd C C. tem- 
to liavo built a sanctuary to Molech peraturo is represented by the 
atTopheth. formula 22-33 x 760/p x (273 +0/273 

Mole Cricket, an orthopterous in- litres, according to the laws of Boyle 
sect, highly elaborated for a burrow- and Charles. If the chemist has do- 
ing life in the ground where, like the termjncd tho moleculnr weight m of 
mole, it lives on worms and insects, a gas, m grams should occupy this 
It is from 1 ) in. to 2 in. long, dark volume, and this is found to be truo 
brown, and covered with soft hair, within the limits of error of experi- 
The til >ite of the forelegs arc flattened meut. So far the method is limited to 
and terminated much like the fore- gases. In tho caso of liquids, other 
legs of the mole. The M. C. r ” • " — render the method of 

power of flight, though it < • uncertain. Van t’ Hoff 

aboveground at night. The t Avogndro’s law may 

white, and mature very slowly. be appheu to substances in dilute 

Molecule, denotes in chemistry tho solution ; results may thus bo ob- 
smallest particle of a substance ex- tained from consideration of osmotic 
hibiting the chemical properties of the pressure, and its effect on vapour 
substance; any further division com- pressure, boiling and freezing point 
pletely alters its properties, so that it of the solvent. Very little progress 
becomes another substance or sub- has, however, been made in the caso 
stances. Ms. are Iiltra-microscopicand of liquids and solids; in tho latter 
arc investigated by the indirect caso we can hardly be sure of mole- 
methods of physics and chemistry. It culm- structure, except when the 
was the study of gases in which Ms. solid is fused, volatilised, or dissolved, 
arc most free to move that gave rise A further study by chemists reveals 
to the molecular theory. Tho physical the structure or architecture of the 
-- ..n „., 0 „ s ar0 Boylo’s, M. itself. Groups of the constituents 

. ' d Avogadro’s of Ms. may be removed, nnd tend to 

. ■ ■■ ■ lased or ' * ’ , -- ,! ~iting possibly 

>f gases ■ ; ;turc of those 

tho laws ■ - ’I. Substances 

■ of Ms. ■ its united to 

forces acting form Ms. of uulcrcut substances, yet 

■ 1. Meyer, Kin- in the same proportion, tho Ms. not 

The further only presenting different properties 

- ’ nature of Ms. but splitting into different group3 of 

proceeds in general in the direction of atoms in tho course of chemical ro- 
di (fusion, viscosity, and internal fric- actions. This, with the aid of tho 
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theory of Valency < g.v .), enables him 
to picture the probable architecture 
of the Ms. These and allied cases 
occur under the form of Isomerism, 
Polymerism, and Metamerism (g.u.). 
For example, the M. for caffeine is 
represented thus : — 


ch 3 n CO 

l ! 

CO C NCH, 

I I > 3 , 

CH 3 N C 


Van t’ Hoff examined these structures 
and propounded geometrical theories. 
For example, fumaric and maleic 
acid are both represented by — 

HC— COOH 

II 

HC— COOH 


Wislicenus explains this difference in 
properties by geometrical formula; 
thus — 



working for three years (1S53-56) in 
his own laboratory, he held the chair 
of physiology successively at Zurich, 
Turin, and Rome. In metaphysics, he 
denied any vital principle, regarded 
life as metabolism between the or- 
ganic and inorganic worlds, and en- 
closed his materialism in the formula 
I ‘ Without matter no force; without 
force no matter.’ His views wero de- 
veloped in Kreislauf des Lcbcns, 1S52. 
j Among his numerous scientific 
I treatises was a Natural History of 
| Man and Animals, 1855. 

Molesey, East and West, two ad- 
i jaeent pars, in the co. of Surrey, on 
; the r. b. of the Thames. United 
population (1911) 6500. 
j Moleskin, a kind of silk fabric hav- 
ing a thick soft shag similar to the fur 
of a mole ; also a kind of shaggy 
cotton fabric which is used for work- 
men’s trousers by reason of its good 
wearing qualities. 

Molesworth, Mrs. (Mary Louisa 
1 Stewart) (6. 1839), a Scottish novelist, 

; born in Rotterdam. Under the pseu- 
| donym of ‘ Ennis Graham ’ she wrote 
i She was Young and lie was Old, and 
I Cicely, and other of her novels were 
! Hatlicrcourt Heclory, and Neighbours. 
i Among her numerous pleasant and 
; pure - minded children’s stories are 
' Carrots, Cuckoo Clock, The House that 
i Grew, and The Grim House. She has 
1 also retold the lives of the saints for 
1 the young. 

Molesworth, Sir Guilford Lindsay 
(b. 1828), an English engineer, born 
at Milbrook, Hants. After various 

; 


The actual size of a molecule is of no 
interest beside its physical structure 
and chemical properties. It was in- 
vestigated by Lord Kelvin who ex- 
pressed it by stating that if a drop of 
water were magnified to the size of 
the earth, its Ms. would be some- 
where in size between that of a small 
shot and a cricket ball. 

Molenbeek-Saint-Jean, a tn. of 
Brabant, Belgium, forming a.N.V., 
suburb of Brussels. Its chief indus- . 


tries are carpets, margarine, soap 
and textiles. Market -gardens 
cut-flower nurseries surround 
town. Pop. 64,000. 

Mole-rat ( Spalax or Aspalcix,, 
genus of rodent quadrupeds of the 
family Muridce, having teeth almost 
like those of rats, but in many re- 
spects resembling moles. One species 
inhabits the S. of Russia. Another, 
found in the Malayan Archipelago, is 
as large as a rabbit. 

Moleschott, Jakob (1822-93), a. 
Dutch physiologist and metaphysi- 
cian, born at Bois-le-Duc. After 


Railways in India, A Pocket-Book of 
Engineering Formula ?, and treatises 
on economic subjects. 

Molesworth, Sir William (1S10-55), 
an English politician, born in London. 
He entered parliament in 1S32. Ex- 
cept during the years 1841-43, he re- 
tained a Beat all his life and was one 
of the most prominent ‘ philosophic 
radicals.* For many years he con- 
trolled the Westminster itemeiu with 
John Stuart Mill. It was he more 
than any other who exposed the evils 


Molfetta, a seaport of Italy, in the 
prov. of P°"i P hc c " and 

its harb ■ ‘v: - .;- ::■■■■ ■ i by a 

natural : • Y. wine, 

nitre, and almonds are exported. 
Pop. 42,000. 

Molidre (1622-73). the name as- 
sumed by Jean-Bap tiste Poquelin, the 
greatest comic dramatist of France. 
He was bom in Paris, the son of a 
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rich upholsterer, who was also valet de 
ebaiubre du roi, avec stirvivance — thus 
M. was born king’s valet de chambre 
presumptive. His father gave him 
the education of a gentleman, first at 
the College de Clermont, where he 
was the school-fellow of the Prince de 
Conti, and then, as one of a group of 
gentlemen’s sons, he followed a course 
of instruction under the celebrated 
philosopher and astronomer, Gas- 
sendi. From 1645-47 he studied law 
at the University of Orleans. But 
the career of lawyer was not con- 
genial to Jean Poquelin, while the 
theatre attracted him irresistibly. As 
a Parisian ho must often have wit- 
nessed the popular burlesques and 
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farces of Turlupin, Gros-Gulllaume, 
Gaultier-Garguille, the Gognelins, the 
Tabavins, and tho Rodomonts on the 
Pont Neuf, in the Place Baupliinb, 
and at tho fairs, as well os the farcC3 
— which had begun to bo much more 
popular than pastorals and tragedies 
— performed at the HGtol do Bour- 
gogne. For people had como to wish 
‘ to bo made to laugh lor their money’ 
and Corneille was losing power. 
Poquelin got together a little troupe, 
founded tho Ulustre ThtCdrc, and took 
tho namo of Molifero. After a few 
months of struggle and want in Paris, 
tho company ended in bankruptcy. 
Undaunted, M. and Ills troupe loft 
Paris for tho provinces, and for tho 
next twelve or tldrtccn years they 
went from town to town playing. SI. 
led a very strenuous life, for I 10 was 


)4 Moliere 

not only the manager of the troupe, 
and an actor, but the adapter of the 
plays they represented and, soon, an 
author himself. At first he wrote 
farces after the orthodox Italian type, 
with its stock characters. Some of 
these he afterwards re-cast and de- 
veloped into real comedies as, for 
instance, Le Fagolier , which became 
Le Midccin Malgri Lui, Georgians 
dans le Sac, which became Les Four- 
beries de Scapin, and La Jalousie de 
Barbouilli, the later Georges Dandin. 
Two works of comedy proper mark 
this period, L’Etovrdi and Le Dipit 
amoureuse. With the help of a reputa- 
tion won in the provinces, and the 
patronage of the Prince de Conti, who 
introduced him through Monsieur, 
tho king’s brother, to the king and 
queen, M. launched his troupe in 
Paris under the title ‘ Troupe do 
Monsieur.’ As pitce de dibui beforo 
tho Parisian public he gave Les Pr£- 
cieuses Ridicules, 1 659, the first satire 
on French cultivated society, or, 
more strictly, on would-be cultivated 
society, especially as seen in the pro- 
vinces. Its truthfulness to life, its 
gaiety and good humour secured for 
M. the public favour for over. Comedy 
after comedy followed with remark- 
able rapidity for thirteen years. M. 
endeavoured to bring comedy up to 
the standard ot tragedy, oven to sur- 
pass it if possible, but ho was obliged 
for financial reasons to provide also 
conventional and extravagant Inrccs 
and~to satisfy the tasto of tho court 
— operatic comedies or comedy- 
ballets, such as Les Fdcheuse, in which 
the words are only a protoxt for musio 
and dancing. Sganarcllc, a tragi- 
comedy, tvas produced in 1600; Dorn 
Garde de Navarre, an unsuccessful 
tragedy, in 1661 ; L’Eeolc dcs Maris 
and Les Fdcheuse, both highly success- 
ful, also in 1661. L’Ecole des Femmes, 
in which, as in L’Ecole des Maris, M. 
shows what happens when people’s 
natural tendencies uro ignored, was a 
brilliant success, but it brought upon 
its author tlioso jealousies and bitter 
attacks which wero to pursuo him to 
tho end of his life. Tlieso attacks ho 
replied to (1663) in tho mordant 
Critique dc I'Eeole des Femmes and 
L’lmpromptu dc Versailles. In 1661 
Lc Manage Ford, La Princess 
d’Elidc, and tho first tlireo nets of 
Tartuffe wero performed. Tartuffe 
was an attack upon hypocrisy in 
religion, ns it may como to flourish in 
tho house of a bourgeois divot. But 
‘ ■ " ”"i and 

was, 

■ ■ more 
, pre- 

vailed upon Louis Xi V. to suppress it. 
iM.’s enemies redoubled their attacks. 
Only after five years was tho whole 
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play authorised and played with ex- 
traordinary success (1669). Don Juan 
(1665) was another play in which 
hypocrisy was attacked; in L* Amour 
M&decin , Le Midecin Malgr6 Lui, and 
Le Malade Imaginaire , the doctors o i 
the day are pilloried and quackery 
exposed ; sincerity and coquetry 
come to close quarters in Le Misan- 
thrope; the mortifications of the man 
who marries into a superior social 
rank are depicted in Georges Dandin ; 
L’Avare shows that distrust comes to 
be the essential characteristic of the 
miser, and the immortal Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme makes fun of the bour- 
geois who would quit his native sphere 
and become a gentilhomme. The man 
M« was kind, gentle, affectionate, and 
magnanimous, beloved of his troupe, 
very charitable, and always ready to 
help others. If, at times, he became 
bitter and irritable, it was only when 
he was smarting under the cruel 
attacks of his enemies and feeling at 
the same time the pressure of his most 
strenuous life. He married Armande 
B6jart, a com6dienne of his troupe 
and a coquette ; with her he led a 
very unhappy domestic life. M/s art 
marked an epoch in the development 
of the French drama : it brought 
about a new dramatic ideal. The 

* ideal hero * of classic tragedy gave 
place in M/s comedies to the real man 
with all Ills foibles and his duality of 
character — ' On peut etre intelligent 
en son entendement et 60 t en 6on 
caractfcre/ M. shows the man in his 
surroun dings, not more or less de- 
tached from them as was the classic 

* hero/ and thus incidentally throws 
a clear light on the whole group to 
which he belongs. His chief aim 
seems to have been to amu6e by 
depicting things as they actually 
were, in strict truthfulness to life. 
Whether he had the deliberate moral 
aim to cure men of their foibles and 
vices is a moot point. The many 
opinions expressed by M. which seem 
to show that he had this aim should, 
according to M. Faguet, be looked 
upon as constituting liis apologia 
rather than his set purpose. There is 
little room for sympathy in the amuse- 
ment evoked by M. ’s characters, the 
laughter they cause is the critical 
laughter of the intelligence — Gallic 
laughter, that of M. Bergson’s book 
on the subject. ‘ Leur rire est un 
jugement * may be said of M.’s audi- 
ence — a point in which it differs from 
that of Shakespeare. See biographies 
by Moland (Paris) 1886, 

(Paris, 1886), Mesnard (Pi 
Desfeuilles (1900), Trollop* 

1905) , Chatfleld-Taylor (I ■ • 

1906) ; and an interesting study by 
Emile Faguet in Etudes liitiraires , 
XV IB Sitclc. 


Molina, Luis (1535-1600), a noted 
Spanish Jesuit, bom at Cuenca, in 
New Castile. He entered the Jesuit 
order at an early age, and for some 
time taught theology at the College of 
Coimbra in Portugal. Later, he was 
appointed professor of theology at 
Evora in Portugal, and remained here 
twenty years, then returning to Spain. 
Shortly before his death he was ap- 
pointed professor of theology in 
Madrid. His chief work is his Con- 
cordia lAberi Arbilrii cum Gratice 
DoniSy published 1599. He also wrote 
commentaries on the first part of the 
Summa of Aquinas, and De Justitia 
et Jure. M/s doctrine is an attempt to 
reconcile the free will of man with 
predestination, and is still taught in 
the Jesuit schools. 

Moline, a city of Rock Is. co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., on the Mississippi R., 
4 m. from Davenport, Iowa, on the 
opposite bank. There are iron- 
foundries, steel-works, mills, machine 
shops, and manufs. of ploughs, 
pumps, scales, wagons, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 24,199. 

Molinia, a genus of grasses common 
on damp moors. The long stiff stems 
of M. ccemlca are gathered and sold 
for cleaning tobacco pipes. A varie- 
gated form is grown in the garden as 
an edging plant. 

Molinier, Guillem, a poet and prose 
writer of the 14th century. He took 
a prominent part in the foundation 
and administration of the Literary 
Academy of the Gaya Sciense at 
Toulouse in 1324, and was nominated 
chancellor. He wrote a treatise en- 
titled Las Leys d' Amors, invaluable 
as a guido to young poets and for the 
knowledge of troubadour poetry con- 
tained therein. This work was pub- 
lished by Gatien-Arnoult in 1841-43, 
and translated by D’Aguilar and 
D’Escouloubre. 

Molinos, Miguel do (1640-96), a 
Spanish mystic and ascetic, bom of 
noble parents in Patacina, Aragon. 
He was ordained priest, and went to 
Rome in 1669, where he became ac- 
quainted with many distinguished 
people. In 1675 he published his 
Spiritual Guide, an ascetical treatise 
which roused the antagonism of the 
Jesuits. It was finally condemned by 
the Inquisition, and M. was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. See Bigelow, 
Molinos the Quietist , 1882. 

Molique, Wilhelm Bernhard (1802- 
69), a German violinist and composer, 
bom at Nuremberg. He was director 
~ e * T -" Band at Stuttgart from 

ime of his compositions, 
his violin concertos, are 

Mollah, Mullah, Mowla, or Muhla 
(Arab, maula), a title of respect given 
among Mohammedans to one learned 
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in theology and law, and to other worm-like creatures which, Instead of 
prominent personuges. It is especially a shell, bear on the dorsal surface 
used for one of the higher order of minute calcareous spines. Class 2, 
Turkish judges, who expounds both Gastropoda, is divided Into two 
civil and criminal law and the re- sections, Streptoneura, the members 
ligion of the state. Beneath him is the of which are bisexual, furnished with 
' cadi ’ who administers the law. a shell and generally with an oper- 
Mollendo, a port of Arequjpa, Peru, culum ; the other section, Euthy- 
and lies to the S.W. of Lake Titicaca, ncura, aro hermaphrodite M., and 
Its chief exports are sheep, gold, scarcely any of them have an oper- 
silver, copper, rubber, vicuna wool, culum in the adult state. The first 
and coco leaves. Pop. 6500. section contains two orders, Scuti- 

Moller, Peter Ludwig (1814-65), a hrnnehia, of which the limpets, top- 
Danish poet and critic, born at shells aDd ear-shells are typical, and 
Aalborg. He wrote, Lyric Poems, Pestinibranchia, typified by rock 
1840 ; Lovfald (The Fall of the -■ i-iti -, >>‘i. s,-. ip- 

Leaves), 1855, and the critical work •■■■■ 'i ■■■:; p ■■ Tin* I.: 1 : :■ 

entitled Del nyere Lystspil i Franlcrig ■.‘■p i .)i> ! lr- o' ■ -.■■ !■:>!! 

off Danmark, 1858. are all marine, c.g. bubble shells, sea 

Moller, Paul Martin (1794-1838), a hairs, and umbrella shells. The 
Danish author, born near Veile. He second order (Pulrnonata) comprises 
visited China as a ship’s chaplain the true snails, and slugs, and the 
(1819), during the voyage writing his false limpets. Class 3, Scapliopoda, 
poem, Glcede or cr Danmark. In 1826 includes only the tooth shells (Den- 
he became professor of philosophy at taliirtre) which aro a very distinct 
Christiania, professor extraordinary group of sand burrowers, with shelly 
at Copenhagen (1830). His works tubes resembling those constructed 
include the romance, En Dansk by somo marine worms. Class 4, 
Students Evenlyr, and the play, Lnmellibranchia, comprises the bi- 
Eyvind Skaldaspiller. His Eftcrladte valves. All the members of this class 
Skri/ter appeared in 1S39-43. See have no head, nor cephalic eyes, nor 
also Collected Works, edited by Olsen jaws or tongue, like other M. All urc 
(1855-6), by Andersen (189G). Consult nqnatio and most of them marine. 
Paul Marlin Moller, by R tinning They aro classified in four orders : (1) 
(1893), Andersen (1894). Protobranchia (e.p. Nucula), (2) FUi- 

Molluscs ( Mollusca ) constitute one branchia (c.g. common mussel, pearl 
of the chief divisions of the anima! oyster, scallops), (3) EnJamelll- 
kingdom, and were evolved at a very branchia (e.ff. freshwater mussel, 
remotoperiodin . ■ 

majority live in ■ 1 

at tho lowest de, ; . 

shallow water, and many above low- two orders. Tot rabranclila and 
tide mark. A considerable propor- Dibranohia. Of (ho former, the 
tion inhabit rivers and lakes, and very pearly nautilus is the solitary living 
largo numbers have adapted them- example, but with it have been classi- 
selves to a terrestrial life, some even Bed all the oldest fcEsll forms, 
contriving to exist in deserts, though Nautilus itself has been fotiud in 
mostterrestrialM. aro very dependent the oldest Palaeozoic formations. It 
on moisture. The diet Is much varied; differs from ail other Cephalopoda In 
camivorousM. prcychicflyupon other having four instead of two gills, and 
members of the class. Jinny feed ex- a number of small retraotllo feelers 
clusively on minuto lowly organisms, instead of eight or ion arms with 
and others aro entirely vegetarian, suckers or hooks. Among these, com- 
A few M. have long been valued as prising the order Dibrunchla, aro the 
food, or ns bait for other animals, octopus, tho argonaut, squids, and 
somo yield dyes, and others secrete ; cuttle-fish. In ul) cases, M. reproduce 
pearls and peariy shells which have j by means of eggs, but in tho fresh- 
been and are employed for great water snails (Vivipnrn) and other 
diversity of ornament.' The modern ! instances, the young are hatched 
systematic arrangement of M. Is in : within the parent’s oviduot. Some 
ftvo classes, as follows; Class 1, ! bivalves produco eggs In enormous 
Amphineura, comprises two orders, j numbers, e.g. tho common oj-stcr, a 
Poiyplacophora, winch includes the i million or more, and tho American 
coat-of-maii sheds, or sea woodliee I oyster, ton or fifty times ns many. 
(Chiton). These differ in many [ Terrestrial JL, on tho other hand, de- 
respects from other JL, having points : posit very few eggs, and these are 
in common with crustaceans and j enveloped, in some cases, in a gelatin- 
annelids, hut after Investigation of ! ous mass, in others. In a thin sott 
their life history, there is no doubt as j skin, and in a few are protected by a 
to their nssocint ion with JI. Tho other i hardened calcareous shell. Many JL 
order, Aplncophora, includes n few t deposit their ova In capsules (e.p 
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common whelk), others produce them sailors for the small albatross of the 
In spiral rlbbon-Ilke structures. The Southern Ocean, 
ova of most M. develop into free- Moimenti, Pompeo Gherardo lb. 
swimming larvas (Veliger), but In a 1852), an Italian writer, born in 
few cases there is no metamorphosis. Venice. He was professor .of Italian 
No M. has an internal bony skeleton, literature in hie native town. Among 
but in most of them the external his works are : I Bandili della Hep- 
shell. which is secreted by the mantle publica Veneta, 1896, second edition, 

or outer covering, affords adeqt “ " ■ — 1 is rt son 

protection. In the shell, a - • Venezia, 

variety of structures and arra: j , . e la bal- 

ment occurs, but it is of miuor im- taalia di Lepanto, 1809 ; Bludi e 
portance to systematic zoologists Richerche di storia e d'arle, 1892 ; 
compared with the structural features Venezia, 1897 ; La Vie privde a 
of the animal. The shell may be Venise depuis Vorigine jusgu’d la 
single as iu the limpet and snail, or be chute de la R&publiquc, 1895-96. 
formed of two valves as in the mussei Moloch, sec Molech. 
or oyster, or it may consist of a series Moloch Horridus, or Thorn Dovil, a 
of plates as in the Chitons. In the small Australian lizard about 8 in. 
squid it is quite internal, and in a long, bearing large spines on all parts 
number of instances it is altogether of its body, giving it a most ferocious 
absent. The foot is a modification of appearance. 

the ventral surface, and in the Ceplva- Mologa: 1. A trib. of the Volga, 
lopods part of it is elaborated into which winds in a north and nfter- 
the so-called arms, the other part wards south-easterly direction for 
forming a funnel through which some 340 m., through the govern- 
water is ejected to causo the animal ments of Tver, Novgorod, and 
to move in the opposite direction. In Joroslav. It connects the V 0 ig a an ,j 
the cookies it is evolved for leaping, the Neva, 2. A tn. near the con- 
in the limpet for clinging, in the razor fluence of the Mologa with the Volga, 
shells for burrowing, and in the pond in the gov. of Jarosiav, Russia. Pop. 
snails for swimming. The operculum less than 7000. 
is the flat hard structure with which Molokai, one of the Hawaiian 
the snail closes its shell. It also is (Sandwich) Is., Pacific Ocean, bo- 
subject to much elaboration. The tween Oahu and Maui. There is a 
odontophore or radula, which occurs leper settlement on the N. coast. M. 
in all M., except the Lamellibranchs, was tho scone of Father Damien’s 
is a remarkable structure; Its upper work. Area 261 sq. m. Pop. 2500. 
surface is covered with spiny- out- Molong, a tn. of Ashburnham co., 
growths, and with this the limpet New South Wales, 150 m. W.N.W. of 
rasps the rooks for food, and carni vor- Sydney, possessing copper and silver 
ous M. penetrate the shells of other mines. 

M. From complete ahsence in some Molopo, a river of S. Africa, and 
species to the wonderful eye of the trib. of the Orange R., flows through 
cuttles, organs of vision are to be Bechuanaland, and divides the 
found in all stages of development. British crown colony from the 
A sens " r protectorate. 

smell, Molteno, a tn. of Albert co.. Cape of 

more ' ■ Good Hope. It has a station on the 

instance ui one ... . lino connecting E. London with Aliwal 

many M„ a desert snail in tiie British N. Pop. less than 2750. 

Museum was found to be alive after Molteno, Sir John Charles (1S14-8G), 
having been fixed to a tablet for four a S. African statesman, of Milanese 
years, where, of course, it could not extraction, born in London. In 1831 
obtain food or water. he sailed for S. Africa. In 1854 ho 

Moiiwitz, a vii. of Silesia, Prussia, became first member for Beaufort in 
3 m. W. of Brieg. Frederick the the legislative assembly, and in 1872 
Great routed the Austrians here in was appointed first Cape Premier. In 
1741 . 1878 he retired from public life, being 

Molly Maguires, the name of a opposed in every respect to Sir 
Ribbon society which flourished in Bartle Frere’s policy. He received 
Ireland between 1835 and 1855, and the decoration of K.C.M.G. in recog- 
harassed the landlords and their sup- nition of his services, 
porters. It was also the name of a Moltke, Helmuth Charles Bernard, 
more notorious Irish secret society Baron von (1800-91), a celebrated 
which terrorised the coal districts of Prussian genera] and statesman, born 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A., for some fifteen at GDewitz, son of a Danish general, 
i.ofnre 187 7. In that year many In 1822 left the Danish for tho 
' — — = ,: <- — - services, becoming 

12. In 1839 took part 

v , ampaign as adviser 
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to the Turkish co mm ander-in-chief, important of the three oxides of molyb- 
Became chief of the general staff in denum. The metal is obtained hr 
1849. Took an important part in the heating the oxide with charcoal, or 
conduct of operations in the Danish in a current of hydrogen. Molyb- 
War (18G f) and in the subsequent denite when roasted oxidises to form 
peace negotiations. Sent to Florence the oxide, which is soluble in am- 
in Fel). 1866 to negotiate an alliance monia, forming ammonium molyb- 
with Italy against Austria. In the date, which is a delicate test for 
ensuing war with Austria he again phosphoric acid, 
displayed astounding precision and Molyneux, sec Cltttiia. 
rapidity in formulating the general Molyneux, William (1656-98), an 
plan of campaign. With the Prussian Irish mathematician and philosophical 
king defeated the Austrians at writer, born in Dublin. A fellow of 
Sadowa (1866). His foresight had the Royal Society, and at one time 
much to do with the success of Ger- president of the Dublin Philosophical 
many in the Franco-German War of Society, he was returned to the Irish 
1871, the details of the plan of cam- parliament in 1692, and created a stir 
paign being prepared by him as by his plea for the legislative inde- 
early as the winter of 1867. He con- pendence of his country in The Case 
centrated his armies on Metz with for Ireland (169S). He wrote the first 
extreme caution, and in less than English treatise on optics, Diopirica 
three weeks actually reached the Nova (1692), a subject suggested, per- 
walls of Paris. On his return to haps, by his wife’s tragic I09S of sight. 
Prussia M. was created field-marshal. Molza, Francesco Maria (1489- 
In 1873 M., with Baryatinski and the 1544), an Italian poet, bom at 
emperors of Germany and Russia, Modena. There he married, but most 
signed a treaty with Russia, a treaty of his years were spent free from 
ominous of the growing importance domestio ties at Rome and at 
of Germany in the constellation of Bologna, amid a brilliant and ad- 
Powers. M. published many works, miring literary band. His Ninfa 
among which were: The Italian Cam- Tiberina has been described as a 
paign of 1859: The Franco-German glowing pastoral mosaio, but most 
I Var, 1872; and The German Army, of bis poetry 6cems but a frigid, if 
1871. Died at Berlin. finished, paraphrase of Greek and 

Moluccas, or Spice Islands, several Latin verso, 
groups of islands of the Malay Arehi- Mombasa, or Mombaz, a seaport 
pelago, lying between New Guinea and chief tn. of the British East 
and the Celebes, belonging to the Africa Protectorate on tho E. coast 
Dutch. They includo Ternato and of Mombasa Is. It has a fine harbour, 
Halmahera; Burn and Ceram (in the and is connected by rail with Uganda 
Amboyna group); the Banda Is.; and with Lake Magadi (oponed in 
Timor-Laut, Larat, and other of the 1913). It is on important corn- 
south - eastern islands ; and the mereial centre. Pop. 30,000. 
Bachian, Obi, Kei, Aru, Bahar, Leti, Mombo, a locality some 50 m. 
and Wetar groups. The M. are N.N.E. of Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. It 
mountainous and volcanic, and tho is noted for mins of archteologicnl 
soil is very fertile, the chief products interest. 

of commerce being all kinds of spiees, Momein, or Tong-yuah-iing, a tn. 
sago, rice, and coffee. The climate is of Tiln-nnn, China, 135 in. E.N.E. of 
fairly healthy, though hot and moist. Bharao (Burma). Has important 
Amboyna is the chief tn. and most oattlomarkets. Pop. (estimated) 0000. 
important commercial centre. Their Moments. The moment of a force 
total areais estimated at43,SG4sq. in., about a given point is tho product 
whilst tho inhabitants, mainly Poly- of tho force and perpendicular 
ncsians, Papuans, and Malayans, are drawn from tho given point upon 
estimated at 430,000. the lino of action of tho force. 

Moluccolia, a genus of hardy and It is clear that tho moment is zero 
half-hardy annuals (order Labiate), when cither tho forco is zero or its 
vithflowe-^ 1 " “ w., ...... '--I.-. ’■ — a. ]j n0 0 f action passes through tlio given 

Molucca b . ' ' ” ‘ ' ntod 

Molybde ■ • ‘ . ■ - * . ■ ngie. 

weight 05 .... 

metal, oc ' , and 

denite, Mo ■ ’ '. pen- 

denum, which resembles graphite in dioularly to AB, then tho moment of 
appearance, but which can be dis- tho forco about P-ABxPN which 
tinguished from it by the green tinge is equal to twico tho area of tho 
which it gives to tho Bunsen flame, triangle PAB. From considerations 
It also occurs in tcid/em'/c, PbMoO<, or of such areas, it may bo easily de- 
lead molybdate, and In a rare form ns duccd that tho nlgobraical sum of tlic 
molybdenum ochre, MoO„ the most moments of a system of forces about 
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a point is equal to the moment of 
their resultant about that point, 
paying due regard to sign. The 
common convention of signs is that 
the moment is positive if the force 
tends to turn the body about the 
point in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion, negative when the body tends 

P 



to turn in the opposite direction. A 
physical interpretation of the mo- 
ment of a force is noticed by suppos- 
ing the body to bo a plane lamina, 
one point P being fixed. A force 
applied to it would tend to turn the 
body about the point P as centre, and 
hence this effect would only he zero 
when the force is zero or the line of 
action of the force passes through P. 

M oment of inertia . — A constant of 
a body which is most important in 
the mathematics of the rotation of a 
rigid body. Consider a rigid body 


or plane. Generally, the body rotates 
about an axis which is treated 
mathematically as a line, hence the 
moment of inertia of a body about a 
lino is of most importance. A few 
simple cases are noticed here. The 
easiest method of calculating the 
moment of inertia is by means of the 
integral calculus. A uniform rod 
of length 21 and line density p 
rotates about an axis perpendicular 
to it through its centre C (Fig. 2). 
Take an element 6x at distance x 
from C. # Its mass=/>fi£, its moment 
of inertia = px-Sx , therefore total 
moment of inertia of the rod = 
fl l 3 l 1 

2J qPx-8x = = M-g-, where M= 

total mass = 2?p. The moment of 
inertia of a rectangle, sides 2a and 
26, is found by dividing it up into 
thin rods parallel to one side, e.g. 



fig. 3 


C 


3Z 


c k - oc- - v 



side of length 26. Then the moment 
of inertia of the rectangle about a 
line through its centre parallel to the 

side 2a=Mjp where M is the total 


FIG. 2 

divided up into very small particles, 
the moment of inertia of the body 
about a given point, line, or plane 
is defined as the sum of the products 
obtained by multiplying the mass of 
each element by tlie square of its 
distance from the given point, line. 


mass of the rectangle. A circular 
plate (Fig. 3) is divided up into 
annular rings. If O is the centre, take 
the ring, the radii of whose boun- 
daries are r and r-f Sr. Its mass= 
2jrr,p.6r., where p ~ density. Its 
moment of inertia about an axis 
through O perpendicular to the 
plane of the plate =2Trrp.6r+r 3 . Total 
moment of inertia of the plate- 
J’o ‘2irpr i &r, where a is the radius. 

Therefore moment of inertia 

where M— moss of the plate. Two 
very important theorems in con- 
nection with the theory are the 
following : (1 ) If we take three per- 
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an axis perpendicular to its pi/ine 
= w5T, hence the moment of inertia 

about e. diameter=^ In , since the 
4 

first aiis is perpendicular to the 
diameter and from tho symmetry of 
the figure the moment of inertia 
about any diameter is the samo, any 


a tnngent='"^--r3Ia 2 by the second 
theorem. 

Bending moment. — Consider a beam 
fixed at one end. a load can he 
applied to the other greater than it 
can bear. The beam may bend to 
6uch an extent that rupture takes 

f laco or one part slides over the other, 
r the beam does not break the load 
still temU to produce tho above 
results, which tendency Is resisted by 
stresses called luto play in the beam 


couple, which is called tho bending 
moment at the section of the beam 
under consideration, and is equal to 
the moments of the external forces on 
the part of tho beam on ono side of 
tho section about tho section. 

Examples: (1) Cantilever with a 
load at the free end (Fig. 5). — Toko sec- 
tion AB whose distance from tho free 
end=x. Then the bending moment 
at this section = Wx, if the bending 
moment is represented grapliicaily 



by j/ and tho bending moment 
diagram by the triangle, since y=Wr. 
(2) Cantilever with uniformly distri- 
buted load (Fig. C). — Let 

weiglit per unit length. Then load 
on part DC Is considered ns acting at 
Its centreof gravity. Bemllngmoment 
atAB = Jirx 3 . The bonding moment . 
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diagram in this case is a parabola and 
the bending moment is represented by 
y. (3) Beam uniformly loaded and sup- 
ported at both ends (Fig. 7). — Let Rj be 
the reactions, iu = weight per unit 
length. Then bending moment at 
AB = R|®-$u^=$ike(L-:e), where L 
= length of the beam. Bending 



moment diagram is a parabola. The 
bending moment is clearly greatest 

at the middle point=$u?.|^)=-^^-* 

The more complicated questions of 
rolling loads, and loads unevenly dis- 
tributed, admit of similar solutions. 

Turning moments. — A flywheel of 
an engine acting against a friction 
brake is an example of this. The 
wheel rotates against a force, and 
thus there is a turning moment which 
in the steady state of motion is equal 
to the moment of the frictional force 
about the axis. 

Momentum, a quantity in dynamics 
obtained by multiplying the mass of 
a body by its velocity. It is a directed 
quantity, and the M. of a system of 
particles is obtained by adding to- 
gether the M. of the several com- 
ponent particles according to the 
vector law. The impulse of a force 
on a particle is measured by the 
change of M. it produces in it, and 
thus by Newton’s third law the total 

M, of a system cannot be altered by 
any action between its component 
parts. This priuciple is known as the 
' conservation of momentum.* 

. Momerie, Alfred Williams (1848- 
1900), an English divine, horn in 
London. He was ordained priest in 
1879. In 1880 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of logic and mental philosophy 
at King’s College, London, and in 
1883 chosen morning preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital. He published 
sermons and works on the philosophy 
of Christianity. 

Mominabad, a tn. in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Central India, 165 m. 

N. W. of Haiderabad. Pop. 14,000. 

Mommsen, Theodor (1817-1903), a 


German classical scholar and his- 
torian, born at Garding in Schleswig- 
Holstein. His detailed knowledge of 
Homan history and critical methods 
of procedure attracted the attention 
of the Berlin Academy, who com- 
missioned him to examine Homan in- 
scriptions in France and Italy. In 
1S4S M. became professor of juris- 
prudence at Leipzig, hut he was com- 
pelled to retire from this office in 
1850 owing to his revolutionary ten- 
dencies in politics. In 1852 he was 
appointed to the chair of Roman 
law at Zurich, and in 1854 he became 
professor of the same subject at 
Breslau. In 1858 he became professor 
of ancient history at Berlin, and 
during his professorship he compiled 
the famous Corpus Inscnptionum 
Latinarum and assisted in the com- 
pilation of the Monumenia Germanics 
Historica. From 1873-95 he held the 
position of secretary to the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. From 1S73-82 
he was a member of the Prussian 
House of Representatives, and was 
consistently democratic in his views. 
His chief works, beside those men- 
tioned, are: Oskvsche Stndien, 1845 ; 
DieUnterilah'sc7ienDia1ekte,l$5Q ; Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Neapoliianarum, 
1851 ; Die Reehtsfrage Zurischen Casar 
und dem Senat, 1857 : Geschichtc des 
romischen Miinzwescns, 1860; Res 
Gestae Divi Augusti ; and an edition 
of the famous Monumentum Ancyra- , 
num. But it is for his History of 
Rome (1853-56) (see Everyman’s 
Library, Eng. trnns.) that the name 
of M. will chiefly be remembered. The 
author’s extensive knowledge and 
critical insight place the work in the 
forefront of Roman histories. 

Momordica, a genus of tropical 
climbing plants (order Cucurbitacete), 
with white or yellow flowers and 
ornamental gourds of various shapes, 
sometimes called balsam apples. 

Momostonango, a tn. of Guatemala, 
Central America, 13 m. N.N.W. of 
Totonicapam. Has manufs. of cloth. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Momotombo, a vil. of Nicaragua, 
at the N.W. end of Lake Managua. 
In the vicinity is the active volcano 
of Momotombo (6124 ft.), which wa9 
in eruption in 1902 and 1905. 

Mompos, or Mompox, a tn. in the 
dept, of Bolivar, Colombia, on the 
Magdalena R., 110 m. S.E. of 

Cartagena. It was formerly a pros- 
perous port. Pop. 10,000. 

Mompox, see Mompos. 

Mona, the name used by Tacitus 
for the Isle of Anglesey. 

Monaco, asmall Italianprincipality, 
hounded on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean and surrounded on all its 
other sides by the French department 
of Alpes Maritimes. Area 8 sq. m. M. 
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came into tlio hands of the Grimaldi 
family in 968. In 1715 it passed into 
the female lino, and on the death of 
Louise Hippolyte, her husband, 
Count of Thorigny, succeeded -under 
the name of Jacques I. It was 
annexed by France in 1793, and was 
ceded to Sardinia in 1846. It then 
came into the possession of ' Bang 
Victor Emmanuel, who sold it to 
France in 1861. The principality is 
still under tho protection of France. 
Until 1910 the Prince was an absolute 
ruler, but in that year a constitution 
was established providing for a 
national council elected by universal 
suflrage. The capital is Monaco 
(pop. 2410), other towns being La 
Condamine (6218), and Monto Carlo 
(3794). Tho principality flourishes 
chiefly on the famous Casino and 
gardens. M. is tho seat of a Roman 
Catholic bishop (since 1887). The 
climate is temperate and pleasant. 
Palms, olives, oranges, citrons, and 
aloes grow abundantly. The capital 
has a fine palace, cathedral, college, 
museum, etc. Perfumery, spirits, 
and pottery are the chief manufs. 
The ruling sovereign is Prince Albert 
(6. 1848, succeeded 1889). Pop. of 
principality, 19,121. 

Monad, see Infusorians. 

Monad and Monadism. The philo- 
sophy of Leibniz, (q.v.), which is in- 
cluded in these terms, is inter- 
mediary between that of Spinoza 
(q.v.) or monism, and that of Des- 
cartes (q.v.) or dualism. A M. may 
he Eaid to bo the ultimate constituent 
of all substance ; monads are simple 
and similar in constitution ; they 
only differ qualitatively; each is a 
self - contained individuality, and a 
monad has two qualities — perception, 
or capacity to mirror the universe, 
and appetite, or striving. From the 
highest monad, wliich is God, to the 
very lowest all aro constituted so 
that at all moments they are all in 
harmony, although each works out 
its own development under its own 
laws independently of all the others. 
Man is built up of a complexity of 
monads, while his soul is a single 
monad, the centre of his being. See 
Leibniz, Monadologie (trans. by 
Latta), and Nouveaux Essais (trans. 
by Langley). 

Monadnock, Mount, orGrandMonad- 
nook. an isolated mountain in 
Cheshire co., S.W. of New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A. Alt. 3186 ft. 

Monaghan: 1. An inland co. in the 
prov. of Ulster, Ireland. The N. is 
watered by the Blackwater, the S. by 
the Fane and Glyde, and the W. by 
the Erne. The surface generally is 
hilly, the Slieve Beagh range, 1250 ft. 
at its highest point, extending along 
the whole N.W. boundary into Fer- 


managh. None of tho rivers are navi- 
gable. The Ulster Canal, which unites 
loughs Neagh and Erne, traverses the 
county near M. and Clones. The 8. 
contains rich • and productive land, 
but the most fertile part is the central, 
including the baronies of M., Cre- 
mome, and Dartree, Agriculture is 
the main occupation, flax and wheat 
being the chief products. Linen is the 
chief manuf. The area is 500 sq. m. 
Pop. (1911) 71,395. 2. Tho co. tn„ 
15 m. W.S.W. of Armagh, contains 
the college of Macartan and a Roman 
Catholic chapel. The borough ob- 
tained its charter from James I. Pop. 
(1911) 2932. 

Monarchianism. The term applied 
derisively by Tertullian to thoso 
heretics of tho 2nd and 3rd centuries 
who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity and constituted themselves 
the defenders of the ‘ Monarchy of 
God 1 or Christian monotheism. 
Latter-day historians classify Mon- 
arehians into tho Adoptionist (from 
the view that Christ was the Son of 
God by adoption only) or Dvnamisiic 
sect, who held Christ to be a human 
being endowed with divine powers, 
and tho Modalistic sect, who re- 
garded Christ as the incarnation of 
God the Father, and maintained 
generally that the Trinity was really 
reducible to different conceptions 
under which the One Divine Being 
might be viewed. According to the 
authority of The Litlle Labyrinth, an 
anonymous work ascribed variously 
to one Caius, a member of the Roman 
Church, and to Theodoret, and 
directed against the heresy of 
Artemon and Tlieodotus.itseemsthat 
one Theodotus, a shoemaker, was the 
first to teach that Jesus was mere 
man, and incurred excommunication 

for his views. Artemon, who be- 
longed to the ante-Nicene Monarch- 
ians (or Adoptionists), declared the 
doctrine of the divinity to be an 
innovation dating from Tiephyrinus 
and a relapse into heathenpolytlielsm. 
He also asserted that Christ was a 
mere man, but bom of a virgin, and 
superior in virtue to the prophets. 
His views, for wliich he, too, incurred 
excommunication, were developed by 
Paul of Samosata ( see Eusebius, 
Iiist. Eccl.). The dynomistic heretics 
are largely associated with the 
Alogians, or deriders of the Logos, the 
term Alogians or Alogi being in- 
vented by Epiphanius to emphasise 
their rejection of the divine word 
preached by John. Their views are 
regarded by Epiphanius as inspired 
by Theodotus, but they ought to be 
distinguished from themorethorough- 
going heretics, the Ebionites, and 
apparently they are not to be 
identified with the Patripassians. The 
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name mainly associated with the 
Modalistic M. is that of Praxeas, 
against whom Tertnllian especially 
hurled his fulminations. Praxeas was 
both Monarchian and Patripassian 
(the Western name for the Sabellian 
heresy that God the Father suffered 
( patior ) in the person of the Son). 
Praxeas (whose real name has been 
asserted to be nootherthan Epigonus) 
was a confessor from Asia Minor, ‘ the 
seed plot of the Monarchian views.’ 
He converted the Pope Eleutherus (or 
according toothers, PopeZephyrinus), 
and by so doing, says Tertulhan, did 
a twofold service for the devil at 
Rome, for ‘ ho drove away prophecy 
and introduced heresy. He put to 
flight the Paraclete and he crucified 
the Father.’ See also Haruack’s 
article on M. in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyclopedic; Tertullian (Hodgson’s 
trans.); and Dictionary of Christian. 
Antiquities (passim). 

Monarchy, see Sovereignty. 

Monarda, a genus of N. American 
perennials (order Labiatie). ill. 
aidi/ma, the sweet bergamot, or 
Oswego tea, bears whorls of fragrant 
scarlet flowers from June to August. 

Monasterevin, or Monasterovan, a 
par. and market tn. in the co. and 
C m. W.S.W. of tho tn. of Kildare, 
Ireland; has breweries and distilleries. 
Pop. (1911) 2000. 

Monastery, an abbey, priory, or 
convent lor monks or nuns dedicated 
to the religious life and under the 
rule of an abbot or abbess, except in 
the case of the cathedral convents, 
where the bishop was the abbot and 
the superior of the establishment was 
called a prior or prioress. In its early 
stages when monasticism was prac- 
tised in the eremitical form, the Ms. 
were merely groups of cells or huts. 
St. Paohomius built his first M. in the 
form of a village, with rows of huts 
large enough to accommodate three 
monks tn each, and with a common 
refectory and a church. Under his 
rule the monks worked at different 
carpentering, 

■ formed part 

■reduce being 
shipped to Alexandria and sold to 
support tho community. As time 
went on and the number of convents 
grew, it not only became necessary to 
make the establishments more com- 
pact, hut it also became necessary to 
guard them from outside attack, and 
encompass them with means of 
defence, and the monks then erected 
massive buildings, containing a[[ the 
necessary accommodation and sur- 
rounded with high walls as a pro- 
tection against a possible enemy. 

Tho Eastern or Oriental Ms. dif- 
fered slightly in their architectural 
plan from those of tho West. That of 


Santa Laura, Mt. Athos, may he 
taken a3 a typical Eastern M. It is 
enclosed within high stone walls, and 
occupies between three and four 
acres of ground. The main entrance, 
which is composed of three iron doors, 
is on tho N. side, and is guarded by a 
tower, the only other entrance being 
a small postern on the S. side. On 
‘ r courtyard 
• facing, and 
use with a 

cloister running along the front. The 



MONASTERY OP SANTA LAURA, 
MOUNT ATHOS (LENOIR) 

A, Gateway; B, chapels; C, guest- 
house; D, church; E, cloisters; 

F, fountain; G, refectory; H, kit- 
chen; X, cells; K, storehouses; 

L, postern gate; M, tower. 

refectory, kitchens, storehouses, etc., 
are also in this courtyard, which thus 
becomes the centre of the material 
life of the community, while the inner 
courtyard forms the centre of the 
religious life. Passing through, the 


the courtyard, which is surrounded 
by cloisters on to which open the 
cells of the monks, and in front of it 
there is a marble fountain. Although 
the refectory stands in the outer 
courtyard, the entrance is effected 
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from the inner court-yard; it is n large 
cruciform building, and Is decorated 
with frescoes representing various 
saints. In the Eastern M. this build- 
ing took tiio place of a chapter-house, 
the meals as a rule being taken in 
solitude in the ceils. 

Tlte Copt io Mh. adopted a different 

lan o ‘ L ~ -tj'ards 

eing . 2 cupies 

the N. along- 

side it runs an immense gallery with 
the cells opening out on either side. 
It was during t lie great monastic 
revival of St. Benedict (see Mo.masti- 
cism) that Iho greatest .number of 
beautiful Ms. were built.. The Bene- 
dictine Ms. all followed one architec- 
tural plan, which was, of course, modi- 
fied according to the she. The build- 
ings were erect ed in a series of groups; 
the church, as the centre of the re- 
ligious life of the community, was 
placed in a cloistered courtyard, 
round which were ranged the other 
buildings forming u necessary P a rt of 
the monastic life, the chapter-house, 
the dormitory, the common room, ami 
the refectory. Another group is 
formed by ( lie infirmary, u 
physician’s house and physio • ■ 
aud the school for the novice 
beyond the convent enclosure 
abbot’s house and tlte outer school, 
with the guest -house for distinguished 
visitors, not far distant. Usually 
there were three guest -houses, tlte 
one alreudy mentioned, while the 
other I wo for monks and poor travel- 
lers were placed on eit her side of the 
main entrance. The buildings con- 
nected with the material wants of the 
community lie to t he S. and W. of the 
church, the kitchen, buttery, 
house, brewhouse, ere., the refe 
being reached by a passage trot 
kitchen, and beyond these 
were ranged the workshop, s(_ . , 

and farm buildings. The great Swiss 
M. of St . Gall (d20 a.d.) was a typical 
Benedictine M. t and the same plan is 
followed out more or less fait hiully in 
most of their buildings, with slight 
variat ions due to l tie looalit y. So, for 
instance, at Canterbury tbe cloister 
and monastic buildings are situated 
to the N. of the church instead of the 
S. as is usual, and at Worcester and 
Durham the dormitories follow a 
slight difference in arrangement. At 
Westminster Abbey and St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, tbe original Benedic- 
tine plan is adhered to. 

The Oiuniac Ms. grouped their 
buildings somewhat differently, and 
in the plan of the abbey of Climy, 
founded by William, Duke of Aqui- 
taine and Count of Auvergne, the 
cloister is placed considerably furl her 
W. than is usual, and the monastic 
buildings do not open out of it, but 


are placed in a separate group. There 
wore not a great number of Cluniao 
houses in England, the one at Lewes 
was the first, but the beat preserved 
are at Castle Acre and Wcnlock. 

Following on the Cluniao Ms. came 
those of the Cistercians-, the chief 
characteristic of which was their 
plainness and simplicity, the out- 
ward expression of t lie rigid rule they 
adopted. Unnecessary decoration of 
any sort was forbidden, Bueh as 
turrets, pinnacles, or stained glass, 
and the sites chosen were usually 
wild and desolate. The first of their 
houses was the abbey of Citeaux. 
They followed out a particular plan. 
The buildings were divided into two 
wards, separat ed by a wall, in the outer 
were tbe barns, granaries, stables, 
workshops, etc , and in the inner the 
monastic buildings proper, with the 
church occupying the central position. 
At Clairraux (a.d. 1116) there are 
two cloisters, and on t lie eastern side 
beyond the monastic buildings there 
are gardens, orchards, and fish-ponds 
placed outside the convent wails. 
Tiie church was also built on a 

• • .• •*.<■ , p| Jin ( ; 103C Q f 

wit h a very short 
ill was, as a rule, 
ivariably had two 
[ square chapels on the E. side of the 
I transepts, which were divided off 
wit h solid Walls, and at Clairvaux 
there aro nine chapels radiating 
round the apse, also divided by solid 
walls. In the Cistercian Mis. the 
chapter-house wa-s always quad- 
rangular, and was divided into two or 
three aisles by pillars and arches. The 
posiiion of the refectory is also a 
in the Benedictine 
laced parallel to the 
eh on the side of the 
removed from it, and 
but in the Cistercian 
houses it was placed at right angles 
to t lie church, and ran N. and S. The 
buiidingsmay lie placed in firegroups. 
(1) The outer ward containing ail the 
buildings connected with labour of 
all kinds. (2) Those connected with 
hospitably and the material require- 
ments of C ’'" of 

within the 
and monas 
cloist er, \vi 

and literary requirements. (5) The 
infirmary and novices’ quarters. The 
first Cistercian house to be founded in 
England was that of Wa veriey Abbey, 
near Farnham, of which but little 
dow remains. That of Fountains 
Abbey, Yorkshire, is the best pre- 
served, others being at Rievaulx, 
Kirkslail, Tintern, Net ley, etc. 

The August inian Ms. followed tho 
Benedictine plan more or less, but a 
leading characteristic of their build- 
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ings is the immense length of their 
churches, which were devised to 
accommodate large congregations. 



GROUND PLAN OF FOUNTAINS 
ABBEY, YORKSHIRE 
A, Nave of the church; B, transept; 
C, chapels; D, tower; E, sacristy; 
F, choir; G, chapel of nine altars; 
H, cloisters; 1 , chapter- house; K, 
base court; L, calefactory; M, water- 
course; N, cellar; O, brewhouse; 
P, prisons; Q, kitchens; R, offices; 
S, refectory; T, buttery; U, cellar 
and storehouse; V, necessary; W, 
infirmary; X, guest-house; Y, mill 
bridge; Z, gate- house, abbot’s house, 
i, Passage; 2, great ball; 3, refectory; 
4, buttery; 5, storehouse; 6, chapel; 
7, kitchen; 8, ashpit; 9, yard; 
10, kitchen tank. 


At Llantliony and Christ Church' 
(Twynham) the choir is shut off from 
the aisles. Sometimes there are no 
aisles at ail, as at Bolton and Kirk- 
ham, while at Brinkbum and Laner- 
cost there are only N. aisles. The 
abbey of St. Augustine at Bristol 
was typical of the Austin canons, 
their church now being used as the 
cathedral. 

The Premonstratensians, in build- 
ing, followed the plan of the Austin 
canons, of which they were a branch. 
The first English establishment was 
at Newhouse in Lincolnshire (1140 
a.d.), but the best preserved are 
those of Easby, Yorkshire, and Bay- 
ham, Kent. At Easby it i3 noticeable 
that the buildings are not arranged 
with the usual uniformity and pre- 
cision which gives a somewhat strag- 
gling appearance, and the church at 
Bayham is characterised by its ex- 
treme narrowness and the absence of 
all aisles. 

The Carthusian Ms. departed from 
all the other communities in their 
architectural plan, owing to a wide 
difference in their rule. Their order 
sprang up when eremitical monasti- 
cism was revived, and as solitude and 
silence were enjoined by their founder, 
St. Bruno, it was necessary to build 
in such a manner that tins could he 
carried out. The M. was therefore 
arranged in a series of cells or small 
cottages, each containing a living- 
room, sleeping-room, etc., surrounded 
by a small garden, and opening on to 
a corridor, which in its turn opened on 
to a cloistered gallery connecting the 
whole. At the great Carthusian M. of 
Clermont these cells occupy three 
sides of the cloister, and on the W. 
lies the church, the chapter-house, 
and refectory, with the other neces- 
sary Offices. This arrangement is in- 
variably found throughout the char- 
ter-houses, as they were called in Eng- 
land, of which there were never more 
than nine. The best preserved is that 
of Mt. Grace in Yorkshire, though 
that of Witham in Somersetshire is 
the earliest. Others were at Sheen, 
Richmond, and the famous Charter 
House in London. 

A word must be said about the 
monastic buildings of the Mendicant 
orders, which formed a distinct class. 
They were usually planted in large 
towns, and were of necessity adapted 
to the sites chosen, so that, there was 
seldom any regularity in the build- 
ings, and their best efforts were con- 
centrated on their churches, which 
were built with a view to accommo- 
dating large congregations. These 
were generally long-shaped buildings 
•without any transepts, the nave 
being divided into two parts, one for 
the brotherhood, and the other for 
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the congregation. The E. end was as 
a rule square, and there was no choir. 
In some of the Irish monasteries one 
transept mar be found as largo or 
even larger I han the navo. Originally 
these churches had no towers, but in 
some of the structures of the 14t.h 
and 15th centuries, whero a choir 
was introduced, there were tall, slight 
towers, while tho Grey Friars’ (Fran- 
ciscan) at Lynne has an hexagonal 
tower. One of tho best preserved 
English friaries is that of the Domini- 
cans at Gloucester, where thero is 
also a Franciscan convent. The 
Dominicans’ house at Norwich may 
also he quoted. Of tho Carmelite or 
White Friars, the best example is the 
Abbey of Hulne near Alnwick, which 
was tlieir first foundation in England 
(1240 a.d.). Of the Black Friars and 
Grey Friars in London, only the names 
remain, but the nave of the church of 
tho Austin Friars has been preserved. 
The destruction of the beautiful Ms. 
in England must bo laid at the door 
of Henry VIII. and liis adviser, 
Thomas Cromwell. They saw in the 
monastic property vast possibilities 
of wealth. Tho Act of Dissolution 
passed in 1536 suppressed all Ms. 
with an income of less than £200 a 
year, but though this still left tho 
larger Ms. freo, they gradually fell 
into the king’s hands, through the 
attainder of their abbots, as at Glas- 
tonbury, and they shared the fate of 
their lesser brethren. Many of them 
have fallen into ruin from neglect and 
decay. See Lenoir, Architecture mon- 
astigue, 1S52-5G ; Gasquet, English 
Monastic Life, 1904, containing full 
bibliography and complete list of 
English houses ; and Hamilton 
Thompson, English monasteries, 1913. 

Monasticism (from Lat. monachus, 
a monk ; Gk. novaxps, solitary), a 
general name descriptive of a mode of 
religious life which has prevailed in 
the Church from almost the earliest 
ages, and which, during many periods 
of its history, has formed the most 
characteristic and powerful expres- 
sion of its activity. It sprang into 
settled existence during the 3rd 
century, and was tho natural product 
of many influences then moving the 
Church. Previously to this period, 
indeed, a system of solitary and 
ascetic devotion is found prevailing 
among the Jews both in Palestine and 
in Alexandria. The main causes out 
of which 51. arose, however, are un- 
doubtedly to be found within the 
Church itself — in those hardships 
and persecutions which oppressed it, 
especially during that age, and the 
spirit which these persecutions natur- 
ally quickened and fostered. During 
the severities which followed the edict 
of Decius in the year 250, many 


Christians were driven from their 
homes in search of shelter from the 
relentless vengeance which pursued 
them. The comparative security of 
those remote wilds in which they 
sought refuge seemB to havo boon the 
direct source of the monastic idea. 
Such an isolation as that in which 
many now found themrelves came to 
bo regarded by them as the only pos- 
sible realisation of the Christian life. 
Egypt was the fruitful soil in which 
such thoughts germinated and sprung 
to maturity. The honour of their 
original has been shored by two 
names — Basil and Anthony ; the 
former of whom may be regarded as 
the first in point of time who exem- 
plified in his own practice that Chris- 
tian asceticism which developed into 
M.; but the latter of whom was really 
the first who drew such attention to 
the monastic life as to spread abroadits 
fame andattract many toitsadoption. 
Anthony- was born on the borders of 
Upper Egypt, in the village of Coma, 
in the province of Heracleopolis, 
about the year 251. A spirit of simple 
and earnest, but somewhat unintelli- 
gent, piety animated him from his 
youth. Losing both his parents about 
his twentieth year, the care of a young 
sister and of considerable property 
devolved upon him. Setting aside the 
ordinary Christian obligations arising 
out of this position, he conceived him- 
self called upon to dispose of bis pro- 
perty, and submit to a life of volun- 
tary poverty in which ho might with- 
out impediment give himself to his 
spiritual duties. In obedience to this 
impulse, he assigned hislanded estates 
to the inhabitants of his native vil- 
lage, under condition that he should 
receive no trouble as to any charges 
to which they were liable: and having 
made provision for the education of 
his sister with a society of pious vir- 
gins, he settled down near his paternal 
mansion, and commenced a life, of 
rigid asceticism. He supported him- 
self by the labour of his hands, and 
distributed whatever exceeded the 
supply of his own bare wants for the 
benefit of the poor. Those natural 
feelings which he strove to mortify’ 
continued to assert themselves in 
such a manner as to disturb the 
serenity of his spiritual contempla- 
tions. Afterwards he learned the 
more Christian way of resisting such 
temptations by cheerful activity and 
trust in the presence of the Lord. Ho 
retired to a farther distance from his 
native village, and took up his abode 
in a recess of rock, such as the Egyp- 
tians used for purposes of entomb- 
ment. Here he fasted and afflicted 
himself till he was overtaken by ill- 
ness and carried back in a fainting 
and semi-deranged condition to the 
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Tillage. He afterwards sought a still 
more distant retirement, where he 
remained for twenty years, maturing 
a saintly renown which spread abroad 
his name. The deserts of Egypt began 
to swarm with devotees, who courted 
hia presence and example, and natur- 
ally acknowledged him as their 
leader. Followers gathered around 
him in spite of all his efforts to main- 
tain his privacy ; and the first rudi- 
ments of a monastery grew up in this 
remote wild. Anthony did not indeed 
aim at any complete organisation of 
his followers ; this task remained for 
another ; hut he taught them to 
labour for their support, and directed 
to some extent their religious duties. 
The life of Anthony was prolonged to 
upwards of a hundred years, and his 
saintly fame, as may be easily con- 
ceived, grew with his years, till a 
peculiar sacredness and a miraculous 
virtue were supposed to attach to his 
person. He distinguished himself at 
such times of public activity as the 
warm friend of Athanasius in ids con- 
test with Arianism ; and it is to this 
circumstance that we probably owe 
the record of his life from the pen of 
the great Trinitarian — a record to 
which the historian is indebted for 
such facts as we have now related. 
The system thus begun by Anthony 
speedily spread Into Syria and Pales- 
tine. HUarion, a disciple of Anthony, 
was chiefly instrumental in the pro- 
motion of M. in Palestine ; while the 
great Basil of Cresarea, the fellow- 
student and friend of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, warmly embraced its spirit, and 
more than any other contributed to 
its progress throughout Syria and to 
the shores of the Black Sea. Gregory, 
indeed, never virtually assumed, like 
Basil, the monastic vows ; but the 
triumph of the ascetical bent was in 
the end scarcely less complete in him 
than in his friend. While the institu- 
tion of M. thus oxtended itself, from 
the example of Anthony, not only in 
.Egypt but throughout the East, its 
more complete organisation is asso- 
ciated with the name of PachomiuB, 
another Egyptian ascetic. To him is 
attributed the foundation of the 
cloister life, or the collection of the 
monks in several classes, according to 
a regular svstem, and in one large 
connected building. This was pro- 
perly the first establishment of the 
monastery or ccenobium. In the 
natural course of things this organised 
form of M. soon came to usurp a. ■ 
elusive character as the only 1 
expression of the ascetic spirit, 
earlier Anaohorets — who lived m 
single cells, with only a casual com- 
bination and without submitting to 
any definite rule — were gradually 
absorbed into the more regular estab- 


lishments. The most various results, 
as may be imagined, sprang from an 
institution like Eastern M. In some 
eases there was formed a compara- 
tively pure spirit of devotion, such ns 
that which, upon the whole, with ail 


an ungrudging spirit maintenance 
and lodgings. Individual fanaticism, 
moreover, took the most grotesque 
and incredible shapes ; as in the case 
of the famous Simeon Styhtes, who is 
reported to have passed thirty years 
on the top of a pillar 60 ft. from the 
ground. Athanasius hag obtained the 
reputation of extending M. into the 
West. During liis compulsory sojourn 
in Rome in 341 he is said to have 
carried certain Egyptian monks in his 
train, whose austerities and devotion, 
though at first disgusting to the 
polished Romans, gradually attracted 
interest and at length admiration. 
Hia Life of Anthony, moreover, which 
was speedily translated into Latin, 
gave a great impulse to the monastic 
spirit. Ail the most illustrious of the 
Western teachers contributed by their 
countenance to this result. Ambrose 
of Milan, Martin of Tours, and even 
Augustine, wore drawn within its in- 
fluence, and lent it their encourage- 
ment. The restless activity of Jerome 
during his residence in Rome was 
exerted in its behalf, and under his 
infiuenco rich and noble ladies were 
led to retire from the world and con- 
secrate themselves, amid the solitudes 
of Palestine, to a life of devotion. The 
labours ot Martin of Tours, and of 
Cassian at Marseilles, were especially 
successful in transferring M. west- 
wards, until, in the course of the 5th 
century, thousands of devotees spread 
themselves through the south and 
middle of France into Britain and 
Ireland. A yet more thorough system 
of organisation was accordingly 
necessary to strengthen its widely- 
branching relations and to consoli- 
date it in its diffusion. And such a 
system was not long wanting. There 
arose among the monks of Italy one 
who saw the dangers to which M. was 
exposed, and who resolved to en- 
counter them by a more systematic 
and efficient control. Benedict of 
Nursia was prepared for this great 
task by a self-discipline of the strictest 
character. Secluding himself from nil 

: — ho spent three years 

ition, unrelieved by a 
1 his retreat unknown 
to any save a brother monk, who pro- 
vided aim with what he could spare 
of his own daily allowance of food by 
dropping it by a rope to the foot of a 
steep rock near the grotto in which 
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Benedict lived. Some shepherds at 
length discovered his retreat, and 
spread abroad the fame of the holy 
hermit. His influence was thus at 
once secured ; he was invited to the 
' 1 convent, and 
nder protests-' 
of the govern- 
ment which he would feel bound to 
establish would provo intolerable to 
those who gave him tho invitation. 
It turned out as he supposed : the 
refractory monks even sought his 
life ; and, leaving them in disgust, he 
retired onee more to his solitude. This 
event only contributed the more to 
his fame. He was gradually enabled 
to found and regulate, according to 
his own plan, twelve cloisters in tho 
neighbourhood of his original seclu- 
sion. Rigorous as were the personal 
austerities of St. Benedict, he was 
convinced by experience that an un- 
due severity of fasting and mortifica- 
tion was incompatible with a Western 
climate and Western habits. His rule 
was characterised rather by its sim- 
plicity and order than by any par- 
ticular severity. Two horns after 
midnight the monks were aroused to 
vigils, and the time between this and 
daybreak was consumed in learning 
the psalms by heart, or somo other 
similar study. At daybreak matins 
were performed, somewhat in the 
same manner as vigils, by chanting 
psalms and reading lessons from 
Scripture. The duty of private and 
mental prayer was also enjoined 
under certain restrictions. These 
early services were followed through- 
out the day by manual labour and 
reading. During summer the day was 
so divided that seven hours were 
given to the former occupation and at 
least two to the latter ; (luring winter 
more time was given to study, but no 
alteration appears to have been made 
in the hours of labour. Tho Sabbath 
was entirely given to reading and 
prayer. The rule thus established by 
Benedict extended itself, as we have 
said, throughout the West, and for 
many years was instrumental in pre- 
serving the integrity and simplicity of 
devotion in its cloisters. With the 
gradual increase of riches, however, 
the Benedictino monasteries lost their 
primitive character, and became the 
seats of indolence and vice. Many 
attempts were made to revive the first 
rigour of the rule, and still more suc- 
cessfully to apply it in new forms, 
each of which in its turn achieved 
a great reputation, and powerfully 
helped the cause of the papacy in the 
different countries into which it 
spread. In this manner arose the 
order of St. Cluny, and the Cistercian 
and Carthusian orders — all branches, 
as it has been said, from the stem of 
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St. Benedict (Waddington’s Church 
History, v ol. ii. p. 377). As a monk it 
was that Hildebrand nursed those 
ambitious schemes which he after- 
wards carried out as Gregory VII. 
Tho immortal name of St. Bernard is 
associated with tho Cistercian order, 
of which the Abbey of Clairvanx was 
a dependent, and the simple purity of 
tho Carthusians acquired for thorn a 
great reputation. In the meantime 
other forms of monastic order had 
sprung up, the most notable and dis- 
tinguished of which, dating from an 
early period, was the order of St. 
Augustine, which was destined to 

' t in the ad- 

Tlris order, 

■ chiefly com- 

;cclesiasties, 
nerally, ac- 

( onstitution, 

there were but a few eligible or de- 
voted to the ecclesiastical life. There 
are still two further developments of 
the monastic system that claim 
notice. These are the riBe and estab- 
lishment of the Military and the 
Mendicant or Preaching orders. The 
former sprang up out of the close 
union subsisting between the eccle- 
siastical and the military professions 
in tho middle ages, and especially out 
of the crusading spirit of the 12th 
century. They are well known under 
tho historical names of the Knights of 
the Hospital, the Knights Templar, 
and the Teutonic Order. They took 
their rise in Palestine. They gradually 
disappeared about tho time of the 
Reformation. While the Military 
orders arose out of the external neces- 
sities of tho Church, and the warlike 
spirit kindled by the advance of Mo- 
hammedanism, the Mendicant orders 
originated in the internal dangers of 
the Church from the encroaching 
spirit of reform and of free opinion. 
St. Dominic (1191) acquired his fame 
as a preacher against the heresy of 
the Albigenses ; and, recognising the 
effects following such eloquence in his 
own case, he framed the bold idea of 
establishing an order of Mendicant 
preachers whose vow should espe- 
cially bind them to the interests of 
the Holy See and the extirpation of 
heresy. Innocent III. at first looked 
coldly on the project, but its obvious 
policy soon commended it to papal 
recognition. For it was under the 
shadow of tho Dominican order that 
the Inquisition inaugurated its career. 
St. Francis of Assisi was a contem- 
porary of St. Dominic, and pursued, 
independently of him, a similar course 
of fanatical activity. The story of his 
interview with Innocent III., when he 
first appeared before him with his 
plan, is well known. Hurried away 
from the holy presence as a mean 
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, madman — a dream aroused the pontiff Moncalieri, a tn. in the prov. and 

\ to Ills mistake, and led him to lend all 5 m. S. of the city of Turin, Piedmont, 
1 his countenance to a scheme which at Italy, on the r. b. of the II, Po. It 
first he repelled. While preaching was has a royal palace, and manufs. of 
1 the characteristic feature of the matches and bricks. Pop. 11,561. 
Dominican rule, poverty was in- Moncarapacho, a tn. in the dist. 
tended to be the chief distinction of and 8 m. N.E. of the port of Faro, 
that of St. Francis ; but the two Algarve, Portugal ; wine industry, 
orders gradually merged their dis- Pop. 5060. 

tinctivepeculiarities,andthcmembers Moncayo, a mountain on the 
of each gave themselves equally to boimdaries of Aragon and Castile, 
mendicancy and preaching. The his- Spain, 55 m. W. of Saragossa. Alt. 
tory of these orders, as well as that of 7600 ft. 

Jesuitism, which may be said to be a Monch, a famous peak in the 
development of the monastic spirit, Bernese Alps, Switzerland, 3 m. N.E. 
but in such a distinct shape as to re- of the Jungfrau. Alt. 13,468 ft. 
quire separate notice, is inseparably Monchiquo, a tn. in the dist. and 
bound tip with that of the papacy. 40 m. W.N.W. of the port of Faro, 
Since the Heformation M. cannot be Algarve, Portugal. Its hot springs, 
said to have manifested any inherent called Caldas de Moncliique, areefflea- 
vitality or power. With the advance cions in skin diseases. Pop. 7500. 
of modem civilisation, its highest Monck,' Sir Charles Stanley, fourth 
meaning and only conservative use Viscount (1819-94), first governor- 
arc gone; and, so far as it still main- general of Canada, bom at Temple- 
tains itself in Europe, it must be held more, Tipperary. He entered parlia- 
to bo an opponent at once of genuine ment in 1852 as member for Ports- 
religious life and the advance of an mouth. He was appointed captain- 
elevated rational cultivation. For general and governor of Canada and 
the more particular history of M., the British N. Amrrica in 1861. M. was 
general reader may be referred to the the chief promoter of the federal con- 
Churoh Histories of Neander, Wad- stitution of Canada (18671. 
dington, and Milman ; and for a Monck. George, first Duke of Albe- 
speeial account of its earlier phases, marie (1608-70), a Britisli genera] and 
to Burgham’s Antiquities, and tho admiral, born at Potheridge, Devon- 
learned reader to Helyot’s Ilistoire shire. He fought at Cadiz (1625), Rb6 
des Ordrcs Monastiques (Paris), 1714 (1627). Ho was a colonel under 
and 1792. diaries I. in the Scottish war (1639). 

Monastir: 1. A fortified seaport of In 1644 he was taken prisoner by 
Tunis, on tho Gulf of Hammamet, 65 Fairfax at Nantwich, and imprisoned 
m. S.E. of Tunis; exports olives and for two years in the Tower (1644-6). 
oil. Pop. 6000. 2. Or Bitolia, cap. of ' ■ 

the vilayet of Monastir, in Servian 
Macedonia, 136 m. by rail W.N.W. 

of Salonika. There are exports of commander in Scotland, and took 
grain, tobacco, wool and skins, and Edinburgh in 1659. In 1660 he re- 
manufs. of gold and silver filigree stored Charles II. As admiral of the 
work and carpets. Pop. (estimated) fleet in 1664, he won a decisive victory 
45,000. over the Dutch. Lives of M. have been 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord written by Thomas Gumble (1671), 
(1714-99), a Scottish judge and meta- Guizot, and Julian Corbett, 
physician, practised as a barrister till Monciova, a tn. in Coahuila, 
1767, when ho was made judge in Mexico, 103 m. N.W. of Saltillo by 
the Court of Session. Among his con- rail ; has railway shops. Pop. 15,000. 
temporaries he had the reputation of Moncontour, a vil. in the dept, of 
an eccentric because he gave learned Vienne, France, 10 m. S.S.W. of 
suppers and rode on horseback after Loudun, where the Huguenots, under 
the manner of tho ancients, and Coligni, were defeated by the Duke 
because in his Origin and Progress of of Anjou in 1569. 

Language (17731, and his Ancient Moncreiff, Sir Henry Weliwood 
Metaphysics (1779-99), he exposed (1 7 50-1S27), a Scottish theologian and 
man’s affinity to the orang-outang, author, born in the village of Black- 
thus in a measure anticipating the ford, Perthshire. He became minister 
Darwinian theory. See Peacock’s of the church of St. Cutlibert’s, Edin- 
Melincourt, where the idea is ludi- burgh, in 1775, and moderator of the 
crously developed. Boswell describes, General Assem lily in 17S5. M. was a 
in his Tour to the Hebrides, an inter- staunch supporter of the Whig party 
view between Lord Monboddo and in the Church of Scotland, and an 
Dr. Johnson. eloquent and inspiring preacher. He 

Monbuttu, a country in Central is the author of Discourses on the 
Africa, inhabited by a negro race of Evidence of the Jewish and Christian 
cannibals, visited by Schweinfurth. I Revelations (1S15), and An Account 
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of the IAft and Writings of John 
Erskine, D.D. (1818). 

Moncroiff, James, Baron Moncreiff 
of TuIIiebole (1811-95), a Scottish 
lawyer and politician, bora in Edin- 
burgh. He was called to the bar in 
1833. He carried measures in parlia- 
ment for the abolition of religious 
tests In Scottish universities, and for 
the amendment of the law of entail, 
evidence, and bankruptcy. 

Moncneff, Sir Alexander (1829- 
.1906), a British soldier and inventor, 
born in Perthshire. He invented in 
1868 the' MoncriefTPit,’ or * disappear- 
ing system,’ a method of mounting 
the heavy ordnance in coast batteries. 
A shelter receives the gun after firing, 
tho energy of the recoil being stored 
and subsequently utilised to carry 
the gun into firing position when 
required. 

Moncton, a tn. and port of entry, 
Westmorland co., New Brunswick, 
Canada, on the Petitcodiao R., 89 m. 
N.E. of St. John. It is the head- 
quarters of tho Intercolonial Railway. 
It has cotton and woollen mills, 
foundries and planing mills. Natural 
gas and oil wells were found near 
M. in 1911. Pop. 10,000. 

Mond. Ludwig, F.R.S., etc. (1839- 
1909), a chemist, bora at Kassel, Ger- 
many. Educated at the Universities 
of Marburg and Heidelberg, where ho 
studied under Bunsen. He came to 
England in 1S62 ; introduced the pro- 
cess for recovering sulphur from waste 
products of Leblanc soda process. In 
partnership with J. T. Brunner (1873) 
established ammonia-soda process 
(Solvay) at works in Cheshire, now 
the largest alkali works in tho world. 
He manufactured chlorine as a bye- 
product ; producer gas from waste 
products, recovering ammonia. 
Brought out a new process for the 
manufacture of pure nickel, in con- 
junction with Lange and Quincke, 
from nickel carbonyl, also his own 
discovery. He founded and endowed 
Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory 
of Royal Institution, 1906. A portion 
of his collection of early Italian 
painters, etc., left to the nation. 
Published papers in Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
Royal Institution, British Association, 
Chemical Society, and Society of 
Chemical Industry. 

Mondonedo, a tn. in tho prov. and 
30 m. N.N.E. of the city of Lugo, 
Galicia, Spain. It has a cathedral 
(13th century). There are marble 
quarries, and manufs. of cotton and 
linen fabrics. Pop. 10,619. 

Mondovi, a tn. in the prov. of 
Cuneo, Piedmont, Italy, 42 m. S. of 
Turin. Ithada university (1560-1 719). 
There are manufs. of silks, paper, and 
earthenware. Pop. 19,255. 
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Mondragone, a com. in the prov. of 
Caserta, Campania, Italy, 18 m. S.E. 
of Gaeta. Pop. 6125. 

Monemvasia, formerly called Napoli 
di Malvasia, a tn. in Laconia, Greece, 
20 m. N.N.W. of Cape Mafia. Here 
was exported the famous malmsey 
wine. Pop. 5000. 

Monera, a classification of atoms of 
protoplasm destitute of any structural 
features. See Protozoa. 

Moneses Grandiflora, a pretty per- 
ennial plant found only in the N. of 
Scotland. It bears round radical 
leaves and a single large fragrant 
white flower. 

Monessen, atn.in Westmorland co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Pitts- 
burg and Lake Erie Railroad, 1{ m. 
from Charleroi. It has foundries, 
and manufs. steel and wire-fencing. 
Pop. (1910) 11,755. 

Monet, Claude (ft. 1840), a French 
artist, bom at Paris. His attempt to 
analyse light pietorially into its com- 
ponent spectral colours has greatly 
influenced tho post-impressionists. 

‘ Views of Argenteuil ’ (1872), * Cathe- 
drals ’ (1874 aDd 1894), • Le Meules ’ 
(1891), and ‘ Le Bassin des Nym- 
phftas ’ (1900) are some of his best- 
known works. 

Monetary Unions are agreements 
between several states for the recog- 
nition of a common monetary unit in 
tho interchange of coinage. Thus in 
1865 was formed the Latin monetary 
union between France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, which 
established tho franc or lira as the 
common unit. Subsequently Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Spain were in- 
cluded in the union. There is a M. U. 
of the states of Germany, which 
recognises the mark as the unit. The 
Scandinavian union embraces Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and 
recognises the krone as the common 
unit. 

Money. The meaning of the term 
M., its function as a medium of ex- 
change, the substitutes that havo 
been used for it at different times 
by different nations, and tho factors 
which regulate the value of M., have 
been treated in the article Currency. 
This article deals more fully both 
with the question of how far the torm 
should include instruments of credit 
and with the functions of M. It is 
an old controversy, not now by any 
means settled, whether or no bills of 
exchange, cheques on deposit ac- 
counts, and other credit instruments ■ 
ought to be included in the category 
of M. Except in the details of banking 
business, hardly any oneat the present 
day would restrict the term M. to 
mere cash or coined M. Most would 
include bank-notes, i.e. would make 
the terms M. and currency inter- 
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changeable. But most English and the value of M. within its limited 
authorities seem against the view sphere is determined just as it was 
that bills of exchange, promissory before credit was introduced. lie 
notes, letters of credit, i.c. ‘ auxiliary includes bank-notes because they do 
currency,’ constitute M. or currency what he calls ' the monev-work,’ and 
in the proper sense. Professor Sedg- because they pass freely from hand 
wick would classify, at least, bank to hand, ‘ leaving no trace of their 
doposits as M., and points out course,’ as do bills of exchange, 
( Political Economy) that though coin which latter, of course, leave all the 
and bank-notes form a specially im- signatories, whether indorsers or 
portant part of ‘ money-market drawer, in danger of liability in the 
money,’ still, where deposit accounts event of dishonour by the acceptor, 
with banks are part of the developed The controversy is obviously not 
commercial system of a country, the susceptible of a dogmatic settlement, 
greater part of such M. must neces- but certainly it would seem that Pro- 
sarily ‘ consist of bankers’ promises fessor Sedgwick is forced to employ 
to pay coin on demand, not repre- considerable subtlety and ingenuity 
6ented otherwise than by rows of of argument to convince the student 
figures in their books.’ In other of economics that the ordinary trader 
words, the aggregate M. in a country necessarily accepts bankers’ debts 
at any given time exists for the most (cheques) as final discharge of his 
part only in the shape of acknow- book debts. If tliis finality be the 
ledged liabilities or obligations, and real lest, it seems clear that Mr. 
not by any means in a vague Sinbad’s Walker’s exclusions aptly point the 
vale of gold that in some way or other difference between M. and credit, 
can be got at by the banker if Functions of money. — M. as a 
necessity arises. This is the very medium of exchange does away with 
mistake Mill seems to make re- the necessity for that direct inter- 
peatedly, and reference to passages change of goods which would involve 
in Book III., chs. xi. and xii. will the trouble of finding two persons or 
make it apparent that that great sets of persons who mutually de-ired 
economist thought that coin and each other’s goods. So cumbersome 
paper substitutes therefor made a process could never have existed for 
legal tender by government together long in any civilised society, and the 
formed the medium of exchange universal acceptance of a desirable 
collected by hankers from individuals medium of exchange came early in 
and lent again to traders. Professor the economic, history of most nations. 
Sedgwick sums up the controversy The use of a convertible paper 
by saving that if : (1) The essential currency or bank-notes, however, is 
function of M. is its use in exchanges comparatively a purely recent de- 
and other .transfers of wealth * where velopment. The universal acceptance 
the objeot is to transfer not some of bank-notes as M. required for its 
particular commodity but command fulfilment the evolution of mercantile 
over commodities generally ’ ; and credit, the inculcation in all men of 
(2) ‘ we understand by money that mutual confidence, and the inter- 
which passes freely from owner to vention of the legislation with its 
owner in final discharge of debts and formal sanction of the substitution 
full payment for commodities ; then of suoh merely arbitrary symbols for 
bankers’ debts payable on demand, what, prior to the change, had been 
however ' ’ 1 ■ ’ - 1 ‘vans- a medium consisting of something 

ferred, are " this which in itself was of such recognised 

contract 1 wner intrinsic worth that no one in his 

to owner ' from senses would refuse it. The tardiness 

hand to 1 1 and of the growth of confidence in bank- 

Industm ) the notes, though issued on the credit of 

important pay- government, is justified if we look to 

ment by notes is not the physical the history of the American ‘ green- 
transfer of paper, but the transfer of backs ’ between 1863 and 1880. 
claims on the banker. Mr. Walker’s These instruments were issued in 
reasons for excluding credit instru- excess, and caused a general tem- 
ments generally are these : That porary inflation of prices and specu- 
credit, analogously to barter, limits lation, with the inevitable conse- 
the field for the operations of M. in quence of grave social and political 
an advanced and commercial state, evils from the harm to industry as a 
but that although credit effects a corollary to the greenback’s face- 
great mutual cancellation of in- value getting out of any sort of true 
debtedness, there remain a vast relation to the ruling commercial 
number of transactions that can only prices. As Mr. Walker points out, 
be carried out by the use of M. ; in this production of ‘ bad money is 
short that M. proper comes in where really due to the fact that it Is not 
the efficiency of credit is exhausted, the wants of trade, but the exigencies 
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of the treasury (that) are apt to de- 
termine the amount of issues, and 
whenever such issues take place in 
excess of the wants of trade they 
almost inevitably fro from bad to 
worse ’ (Diet. Pofit. Econ., 190G). 
But it is by no means clear what 
means can be employed to ensure 
that the laws of economies rather 
than fiscal discretion shall determine 
the size of an issue, even assuming 
that the former will of necessity 
supply a precise criterion. Another 
leading function of M. is to serve as 
the common denominator of values, 
which is merely one way of stating 
that each commodity by the fact 
that it will readily exchange for coin 
or bank-notes ‘ takes it- place on the 
price-current, high up or low down, 
according to the demand for it.' Mr. 
Walker again (piarrels with the older 
economists for their common assump- 
tion that M. as a denominator in ex- 
change must of necessity perform the 
office of measuring values, and he 
attributes the error to misleading 
terminology', especially the phrase 
4 measure of value ’ in its application 
to M. ; e.g. Mill postulates as one of 
the most obvious wants of exchange 
that of 4 a common measure for 
values of different sorts.* Mr. 
Walker’s contention is that 4 it is 
not essentially the office of a de- 
nominator in exchange to measure 
values, hut only to express them , as 
measured.' and that all commodities 
by being actually exchanged against 
pieces of paper, like hank - notes, 
become measured &s to their value 
without regard to the cost of pro- 
duction of the money itself, and 
similarly, when the commodities ex- 
change for coin. In short, the value 
of a commodity" depends on supply 
and demand and, if anything, it is 
the value of the commodity that 
measures the value of M. (of what- 
ever kind), and not vice versa. On the 
controversy whether motley has price 
as well as value, or whether the term 
* price * should he reserved to express 
the value of all other things in terras 
of M., Mr. Walker says, and rightly 
as it would seem, that the latter pro- 
position is only true so long as one 
article only is used as M. But 6ince 
both gold and silver are used in most 
countries, have separate sources of 
supply, and to some extent fulfil 
independent purposes, e.g. in the 
fashioning of objects of art, there 
must necessarily be a gold-price of 
silver and a silver-price of gold. In 
this context we see the situation that 
bimetallist 0 have to meet, and why 
their endeavour is to extinguish all 
preference for either of these metals, 
at a legally fixed ratio, e.g. 15$ of 
silver to I of gold, so that the prices 


measured in terms of each metal shall 
remain constant. 

- ’ ■" n oin and 

4 . ‘ Inquiry 

‘ ■ ■ 1844; 

o . ..... «• Mi on. i, nun tint ASecnanism of 
Exchange ; Go^ehcn’s Foreign Ex- 
changes ; Profi-ssor Walker’s Money ; 
Money in its Relations to Trade and 
Industry ; and Political Economy. 

Moneylender. With certain excep- 
tions any one who acts as a M. must ; 
(a) Register hi* name and address or 
addresses ‘ (5) carry on his business 
only in In* r^i Acred name and at 
hip registered address or addresses ; 
and (c) supply’ the borrower on re- 
quest and on tender of expenses 
copies of all documents debiting to 
the loan. Kon-eonipliance with these 
statutory requirements (Money- 
lenders Act, 1900) renders a M. 
liable to fine, and, on a second con- 
viction, to imprisonment with hard 
labour. The exceptions are banks, 
registered friendly societies ( q.v .), 
pawnbrokers, building societies, in- 
surance offices, and, indeed, any 
business the principal object of which 
is not the lending of money. In the 
popular imagination, the M. is 
anathema, hut a borrower who, not 
I being an infant (see Infancy), enters 
into a moneydending transaction with 
| his ey’ps open, must not expect that 
he will necessarily get the sympathy 
of a court of law. The Act of 1900 
merely provides that a court may re- 
open a transaction and relieve the 
borrower from the necessity of paying 
more than a certain sum for interest, 
fines, expenses, premiums, renewals, 
or other incidental items, where the 
transaction is 4 harsh and unconscion- 
able * or the interest, etc., excessive, 
hairing regard to the M.'s risk and all 
the circumstance* of the case. It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to say 
that a borrower could always count 
on getting relief or avoiding a trans- 
action altogether if induced to enter 
into it by a false or fraudulent mis- 
statement or dishonest concealment 
of material facts on the part of tho 
M.. and indeed a M. so acting is 
liable also to criminal proceedings. 

Money Wort, or Lysimachia num- 
mvlaria , a creeping plant (order 
Priimilaeefe) with opposite shiny 
leaves bearing in the axils cup- 
shaped, yellow flowers. 

Monfestino, a com. in the prov, 
and 20 ni. S. of the tn. of Modena, 
Italy. Pop. 59X5. 

Monforto do L6mos, a tn. fn the 
prov. end 35 m. S. of the city of 
Lugo, Galicia. Spain. It has manufs. 
of linen, soap, and chocolate. Pop. 
i3,onn. 

Monge, Gaspard (1746-1818), a 
French mathematician and physicist. 
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born at Beaune. He invented the 
method of descriptive geometry and 
wrote a treatise on the subject 
( G&om&rie Descriptive). In 1791 he 
founded the Ecole Polytechnique. 
As leader of the scientific expedition 
he accompanied Napoleon I. to 
Egypt in 1798. 

Mongolia (‘ the country of the 
Mongols ’) embraces a vast extent of 
country in the Interior of Asia, bctu een 
38° and 53° N. lat., 84° and 124° E. 
long. Its length from E. to W. exceeds 
1700 m. and its width from N. to S. 
1000 m. Area between 1,200,000 and 
1,300,000 sq. m. Bounded N. by 
Siberia, E. by Manchuria, S. by China 
proper, and W. by Kansu. The 
central portion is occupied by the 
Great Gobi, a vast tract of sand, small 
stones, and sparse vegetation. The 

country to the S.E. of the 

elevated and terminate 
mountain range, whicl 
near the Hoang-ho, runs \ . 
then turns at right angles to the E., 
whence under the name of the Lnshan 
Mts. it extends for some (300 m. until 
it turns N. agaiu. The district S. of 
the lnshan Mts. coutaius fertile 
valleys, but farther W., where it is 
surrounded by the great northern 
bend of the Hoang-ho, it is again 
either arid like the Gobi or only fit 
for pasture ground. The eastern part, 
extending nearly to the Yellow Sea, 
contains to the S. of the Leah-ho 
numerous meadows of rich grass, and 
agriculture was early introduced 
there by the Chinese. The slopes of 
the Kingkhan Mts., a spur of which 
extends in a •south -easterly direction 
to the Hoang-hai, are well watered 
and in the southern part overgrown 
with pine, fir, oak, lime, and walnut 
trees. North-western M. is also well 
watered but poorly wooded; near the 
boundary between M. and Siberia the 
country rises into the Altai mountain 
chain. Rain is rare except near the 
great mountain ranges. The wealth 
of the Mongols consists in their great 
herds of horses and sheep and, in the 
hilly tracts, of cattle. From time 
Immemorial the various Mongolian 
tribes have lived a nomadic Life and 
subsisted on the produce of their 
herds. The Mongols proper volun- 
tarily submitted to China to avoid 
destruction in their unsuccessful war 
with the Kalmucks in 16S8, which 
cession has resulted in some develop- 
ment of resources and a transport 
trade with China and Siberia along 
the great caravan routes, the chief of 
which run from Knlghan and Kwei- 
hwacheng to Maimaichin via Urga, 
and from Kalghan again through 
Kobdo to W. Siberia. Railways are 
projected from Urga to Kiakhta 
(170 m.) and to Kalghan (530 in.). 
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Urga is the chief centre of population 
and commerce, and here dwells the 
Kutukhta Lama, who is the third 
highest pontiff of the Buddhists and 
the spiritual ruler of the Mongols. 
Under the provisional republican 
government of China (1912), a 
separate department was formed for 
the administration of M. and Tibet. 
The Russo-Mongolian agreement of 
1912 was the result of a series of re- 
volutions consequent on excessive 
Chinese interference. Pop. 2,600,000. 

M on goio-Tar tar, see Ural-Altaic. 

Mongols, The, a people of Central 
Asia, living chiefly in Mongolia, who 
emerge into history with the coming 
of Genghis Khan. He was busy con- 
quering in the E. from 1206-27, and 
it was his genius which for a time 
built up the fabric of a great Mon- 
At his death he divided 
between his sons, Ogotai 
country between the 
ko Baikal ; Jagatai, the 
country between Bokhara, the Irtish 
and Gobi: Tub, the land S. of the 
Baikal; and his grandsons Orda anil 
Batu, Khwarezm, the region drained 
by the Jaxartes, Ural, and Oxus. 
Ogotai, with the help of Tufi, became 
emperor of China and put an end to 
the Kin and Sung dynasties (1234). 
Batu. after occupving Russia, seized 
the Hungarian cities of Pesth and 
Gran (1241), and in 1236 Mongolian 
troops overran Georgia and Armenia. 
Hulagu, Tuli’s son. defeated the 
Persian assassins, crushed the cali- 
phate of Bagdad, and took possession 
of Syria, together with Aleppo and 
Damascus, whilst the great Kublai 
Khan, another of Tuli's sons, estab- 
lished a line of emperors in China, 
which lasted from about 1275 to the 
final expulsion of his race in 1368. 
Meanwhile, the M., or, to give them 
a more generic name, the Tartars, 
were establishing (about the year 
1224) the Kipchak empire in South- 
Eastern Russia under Batu. The 
khanates of Astrakhan, the Crimea, 
and Kazan, and in Turkestan the 
khanates of Bokhara and Samarcand 
were ail held by M. Though the 
power of the Golden Horde or 
Western Kipchaks waned, that of 
the White Ilorde or Eastern Kip- 
chaks — the inheritance of Orda, 
Batu's brother — grew apace, and In 
137S Toktaniish.an Eastern Kipchak, 
became ruler of both hordes. But he 
had no sooner completed his Russian 
conquests than he was plunged into 
a bitter struggle with Timur, or 
Tamerlane, a Mongol chieftain, who 
’ '. -- nremacy in 

■■ ” ‘Ichneumon, 

el -like ani- 
mals, common in many parts of Asia, 
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especially India and Africa. The larg- 
est species is the Egyptian Ichneu- 
mon. Tho common Indian M. is 
tawny or grey in colour, and about 
17 in. long, excluding tho tail, which 
is about 14 in. long. It is very vora- 
cious, and fights and kills even large 
and poisonous snakes with the ut- 
most agility and daring, and for this 
service has been introduced into the 
W. Indies and other countries. It is 
readily tamed and makes a delightful 
though mischievous pet. Observers 
do not confirm the popular notion 
that the M. visits certain plants to 
counteract the effects of poisonous 
snake bites, which indeed are as fatal 
to it as to other animals. 

Monica (332-87) was the mother 
of St. Augustine. She was the wife of 
Patricius, a pagan citizen of Togaste, 
and converted botli her husband and 
son to Christianity. 

• Monifietb, a par. of Forfarshire, 
Scotland, on the Firth of Tay, 6 m. E. 
by N. of Dundee; has iron-foundries, 
and manufs. jute and machinery. 
Pop. (1911) 13,116. 

Moniquira, a tn. of Boyaca, Co- 
lombia, on tile Moniquira R., 100 m. 
N.N.E. of Bogota, in a rich copper- 
mining dist. Pop. 12,000. 

Monism, a system in philosophy 
which attempts to reduce the uni- 
verse to a single principle. M. is thus 
directly opposed to dnafism ormonad- 
iem (pluralism). M. tends to reduce 
the universe either to a material 
principle, thus developing into a form 
of materialism, or into a mental prin- 
ciple, thus developing into idealism. 
Sometimes, however, a reconciliation 
between the dualism of matter and 
mind is sought, and these opposing 
principles are regarded as comple- 
mentary aspects of a single substance. 
The early Greek Ionian philosophers 
were Monists, postulating the several 
elements as the material cause. 
Thales took water as the first prin- 
ciple; Anaximander, cloud ; Anaxi- 
menes, air ; and Heracleitus, fire. A 
great advance was made by the 
Eleatic philosopher, Parmenides, who 
invented the epigrammatic formula — 

‘ tho ent (or) is, the nonent (|iri or) 
is not,’ thus distinguishing between 
the One which is, and the Many which 
become and are not. This theory was 
supported by Zeno, who disproved 
plurality by his paradoxes of space, 
time, and number. In tho Stoic 
schools of Greek philosophy, M. was 
a fundamental theory. M. lias been 
conspicuous in several modem philo- 
sophic systems. Spinoza postulated 
a single underlying substance of 
which matter and mind in equipoise 
are the two aspects. The M. of 
Haeckel is essentially materialistic. 
Hegel is the most distinguished 
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modern philosopher of the idealistic 
school. He explains matter, in- 
dividuality, sensation, and will as 
forms of thought. Schopenhauer and 
von Hartmann merge all finite exist- 
ence in tho cosmic will. 

Moniteur, Le, a daily French paper. 
It was established in 1789 as the 
Gazette nalionale ou le Manileur nni- 
versel by Panckoneke. Under Napo- 
leon it became the official organ of 
the government — a position which it 
held till 1869, when it was superseded 
by tho Journal offlciel. In 1875 it re- 
flected the aims of MaoMahon’s gov- 
ernment, and it was afterwardB 
Orieanist and Conservative in ten- 
dency. 

Monitor, the name for a number of 
lizards which include some of the 
largest forms. They are widely dis- 
tributed tliroughout the eastern 
hemisphere, and their habitat varies 
from dry sandy spots far away from 
the water to the marshy banks of 
rivers. The Nile Monitor (Faranus 
niloticus) is about 6 ft. long, with a 
long head and small rounded nostrils. 
An even larger species is the Ocellated 
M. of China and Siam. It preys on 
birds and smaller lizards, and if at- 
tacked. defends itself fiercely. 

Monitor, a f amouB American battle- 
ship, built by Ericsson, which on 
Mar. 9, 1862, defeated tho formidable 
Mcrrimac in Hampton roads. The 
essential and original feature was a 
circular turret, protected with 8 In. of 
iron, and revolving by steam on a 
central spindle. Two 11-in. smooth- 


navy to tho Royal Soeereiyn, etc. Tho 
Monitor sank in a hurricane oil Cape 
Hatteras. 

Monk, see Monasticism, Monas 
tehy. 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, 

see Monck. 

Monk, Maria (c. 1S17-50), a woman 
of bad character who published 
Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk in 
1836 in New York, in which she al- 
leged that she had escaped from the 
Montreal nunnery of tho Hotel Dicu. 
Tho book had a huge sale. She was 
eventually exposed • and her story 
proved to be false. 

Monk-Bretton, a par. and tn. in the 
W. Riding of Yorksliire, England, 
2 ni. N.E. of Barnsley ; has remains 
of a Cluniac priory, founded in llol- 
Pop. (1911)4783. 

Monkey, an unscientific name usu- 
ally applied to primates excluding 
man. the anthropoid apes, tho mar- 
mosets, and also, as a rule, the ba- 
boons. Ms. are arboreal in habit, and 
are rarely found away from the 
wanner parts of Africa, Asia, • and 
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America. There are many points of 
difference between those of the Old 
World and those of the New World. 
An important distinction is in the 
division between the nostrils, which is 
invariably broad in New World Ms., 
while the nostrils open almost side- 
ways. In the Old World Ms. the divi- 
sion is thin and the openings of the 
nostrils tend downwards. No New 
World Ms. have cheek-pouches, and 
the thumbs differ less from the other 
fingers; but of Old/ World Ms. some 
have cheek-pouches, and others are 
without them. Most have a laryngeal 
or air pouch, and these are rare in the 
American genergC. But in many of 
these prehensile' tails are highly spe- 
cialised, though in some the tails are 
short or feeble? All Old World Ms. 
have tho ischial callosities or pads, 
where the animal sits; these are al- 
ways absent f/rom the New World Ms. 

Monkey Puzzle ( Araucaria imbri- 
catar ), a hnrdy evergreen conifer, 
native of CJhile, and varying from a 
few feet to 150 ft. in height. There is a 
variety witfh golden-tinted foliage. 

Monkey-wrench, a screw -key or 
spanner which has a movable jaw, 
adjustable bv a screw or wedge to the 
exact size of the nut it is desired to 
turn. 

Monk-iish, see Angei.-Fish. 

Monkhouse, William Cosmo (1840- 
1901), an English poet and art critic, 
born in London. His working life was 
6pent in the offices of tlio Board of 
Trade, where ho rose to assistant- 
secretary in the financial department. 
HIb posms inoludo Com ana Poppies, 
1890 ; tho Dead March, and The 
Christ upon the Hill, 1S95. As an art 
critic his independence is established 
by his Life of Turner, 1879 ; The 
Halim Pre-Raphaelites, 1SS7 ; Leigh 
Hunf,1887, and British Contemporary 
Artists, 1899. 

Motkland, New and Old, two ad- 
joining parishes in N.E. Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 1} m. N.N.W. of Airdrie, 
with «al and iron mines. Pop. (1911) 
(Old tf.) 01,029, (New M.) 38,116. 

Mork Seal ( Monachus albisenter), 
a true seal, common in the Mediter- 
ranean and on account of its tracta- 
bility s easily trained to perform 
tricks. 

Monkshood, see Acomtum. 

Monlatown, a par. and vil. in the 
co. anc 7 m. S.E. of the city of 
Cork, 01 Cork Harbour, is a popular 
sea-batling resort. Pop. (1911) 2200. 

Monte well, Robert Porrett Collier, 
first Biron (1817-86), an English 
judge, ras called to the bar in 1843. 
In 1852 he was returned to parlia- 
ment as a liberal by Plymouth, his 
native cty. Created attorney -general 
in 1863, he successfully engineered a 
bankruptcy bill in I860, and two years 


later was appointed under Gladstone 
to the judicial committee of the privy 
council. He was created a baron in 
1885. 

Monkwearmouth, a par. in Durham 
eo., England, partly in the borough 
of Sunderland. 

Monmouth ; 1. A municipal and 
(in conjunction with Newport and 
Usk), pari, bo r. and co. tn. of Mon- 
mouthshire, England, at tho con- 
fluence of the Monnow and the Wye, 
17 m. S. of Hereford. It has smelting 
and tin-plate works. Pop. (1911) 
5269. 2. A city and the co. seat of 
Warren co., Illinois, U.S.A., 27 m. 
E.N.E. of Burlington (Iowa) ; has 
manuls. of ploughs, pottery, soap, 
and cigars. It is the centre of a coal- 
mining and horse-breeding district. 
Pop. (1910) 9128. 

Monmouth, a British armoured 
cruiser, which was launched at 
Glasgow in 1901. It has a iongth of 
440 ft., a displacement of 9800 tons, 
and a speed of 22i knots. 

Monmouth, James Scott, Duke of 
(1649-85), a leader of a rebellion 
against James II., was the natural 
son of Charles II., or probably Colonel 
Robert Sidney, by Lucy Walters. The 
king, loved the boy, and put him in 
the bands of Lord Crofts, and after- 
wards of the queen-dowager. In 1663 
ho was made Duke of Monmouth, and 
two years later, on his marriage with 
the wealthy Scottish heiress, Anne of 
Buecleuch, was granted tho dukedom 
also of Buccleuoh. In 1673 ho became 
captain-general of tho forces. His 
beauty and engaging manner, his 
clemency towards the Covenanters at 
Bothwell Bridge (1679), his almost 
royal progresses through the W. and 
N.W. of England, and above all his 
Protestantism, a point in bis favour 
of which Shaftesbury mado full use, 
secured him a wide popularity. Yet 
when, yielding to Argyll’s persuasion, 
he landed at Lyme Kegis to raise an 
insurrection against James II., his 
appeal met with faint response. His 
undisciplined forces were hopelessly 
routed at Sedgmoor (1685), and nine 
days later he was beheaded (in a 
bungling manner) on Tower Hill. 

Monmouth Beach, a summer resort 
of Monmouth co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
on the Atlantic coast, 3 m. N. of 
Long Branch. 

Monmouthshire, a maritime Eng- 
lish co. lying on the Welsh border 
with a coast-line of 22 m. along the 
estuary of the Severn and that part 
of the Bristol Channel that lies be- 
tween the Wye and the Ruinnoy. 
The coast is exposed to remarkably 
high spring tides, which rush up the 
Severn in a ‘ bore ’ from the Bristol 
Channel, rising at Chepstow some- 
times to 60 ft. The southern part 
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E. and W. of the Usk comprises the 
Caldecot and Wentloog levels, which 
are protected from the sea by sea- 
walls. N. of tlie Caldecot Level, be- 
tween the Usk and Wye, the surface is 
undulating, rising here and there into 
bold bluffs and varied by knolls and 
dells, which have rendered the 
county famous for its scenery, set off 
as it is by mountains to the N. and 
\\\, primitive churches, ruins of old 
’ ' ' — *- as Chepstow, 
castles, and 
l ■ iins, sucli as 

Tintern Abbey and the Cistercian 
abbey at IJanthony. About 4 m. 
from Abergavenny is the remarkable 
peaked mountain called Pen-y-Val or 
Sugar Loaf (1800 ft.). Chief rivers: 
Wye, Usk, Rumney, Ebbw, Avon- 
Llwyd, and Munrnow, tlio two first 
being famous for salmon and trout 
fishing. The Crumlin Canal branches 
from the canal connecting Newport 
with Brecon, at a point between New- 
port and Maipas, and skirts the 
Ebbw to Crumlin. The county is rich 
in coal, and mining is the chief in- 
dustry. There are numerous iron 

works, and " ■ * — * — - 

sively, both 
for use in t 

plentiful in the vales of the Usk and 
Wye and in the N. and E. Newport, 
the chief port, is connected by canals 
with the mining centres. M. is divided 
into six hundreds and three parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one 
member. Area 618 sq.m. Pop. (1911) 
414.730. 

Monoceros, the Unicorn, a constel- 
lation to the S. of Gemini. Meridional 
centre, R. A. 7 h. 0 m.; deol. - 3°. Inthe 

Milky 'V J --*• 

the nal 
Contaii 
stars; '■ 

(triple); 1), quadruple, «. iv., aiggj 
variable ; per. IT d. 

Monochmtum, a genus of ever- 
green flowering shrubs (order Meias- 
iomacem) bearing large panicles of 
rose, red, mauve, or purple flowers. 

Monochlamydeae, a sub-class of 
Dicotyledons or exogenous flowering 
plants characterised by the absence 
of the corolla from the perianth, 
though tins feature occurs in numer- 
ous other plants, e.p. marsh marigold. 
If the perianth is complete, consisting 
of both calyx and corolla, the flower 
is diciiiamydeous, and if botii are 
absent, as in the common ash, it is 
aclilamydeous. 

Monochord, an appliance invented 
by Pythagoras for studying musical 
intervals by means of a movable 
bridge under a single string stretched 
over a sound-board by a weight. From 
it the musical instrument of the same i 
name, a sort of one-stringed guitar, 1 


was evolved. The * nun’s fiddle ’ was 
also derived; and the clavichord waB 
an application of the same principle, 
manipulated by a keyboard. 

Monoclinal Strata are strata which 
from a horizontal or gently inclined 
position suddenly bend abruptly and 
then immediately resume their pre- 
vious disposition. The most notable 
English exam pJe of such is in the Isle 
of Wight, but Lite structure is greatly 
developed in the western states of 
America. 

Monocotyledon, a plant with one 
cotyledon or seed leaf (e.p. wheat), as 
distinguished from' a Dicotyledon 
(e.p. bean). This distinction is the 
main basis of two great divisions of 
the Angiosperms, this group which 
comprises the majority of all flower- 
ing plants. In the M. Sthe radicle or 
rudimentary leaf usually remainB un- 
developed, but throws omt roots from 
its crown. In the Didotyledon, it 
usually elongates and forms a primary 
leaf. The stem of Ms. hash no central 
pithorsepar ‘ 
of the periai 
as a rule, th 
recognised 

leaves are parallel veined except m a 
very few cases, notably tlhc black 
bryony, arum, and herb-Palris. Ms. 
arc separated into three malin divi- 
sions : (I) ~ " n ar- 
ranged on 1 itly 

enclosed by m); 

(2) Petaloidie. with petaloid plerianth 
(e.f/. lily or daffodil); (3) Glurmiferre, 
perianth absent and flowers biSirne in 
spikelets in the axils of scoi'es or 
glumes (c.cr. sedges or grasses). \ 

v ”V02-5G),aF rcnch 

i iorn in C jpen- 

1 at Paris and 

l founded a Pro - 

testant ohurcli in Naples, of whi chnc 
was pastor until lie went, to Lyf ns in 
1827. He was professor in the theo- 
logical college of Montnuban in 1336, 
whence lie removed to Paris in 1847 
to preach at the Oratorie. Hoi pub- 
lished various volumes of seranons, 
one of wliich, Ln Cra/ulitt- dei Vin- 
cridule, appeared in 1844. I 

Monod, Gabriel (b. 1844), a Ij'reno h 
historian, bom at Havre. Studpied at 
Havre and Paris, and aftejnvards 
visited Italy and Germany /for re- 
search work. In 1SGS bo retuapod to 
France, and was appointed djarector 
of the Ecole des Hautes Etudfes, ana 
in 1880 entered the Kcolo Nairmale, 
where he became professor, fa post 
which he held till 1904. FouniHed tlio 
Revue Hislorique (q.v.) in 1 87(4- ■ 

Monodon-Monoceros (Sea Ur nicorn), 
see Narwhal. , 

Montncious, a term given tr> plants 
(e.ff. imzel) on which tlio sto.minato 
and carpeliate flowers oro homo 
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separately, as distinct from dioecious 
plants, on which the flowers are en- 
tirely of one sex or of the other. 

Monogenism, the generally accepted 
theory in ethnology (q.h.) which re- 
gards man as having sprung from one 
primary form, as opposed to poly- 
genistic views, Monogenists may he 
divided into three schools : (l)^dam- 
itic, which accepts the Mosaic doctrine 
literally, with a measure of evolution 
to explain the existing varieties; 
(2) national , which applies evolution 
and biological laws generally to man 
as to other organisms; and (3) In- 
termediate, which tries to harmonise 
the first two. 

Monogram (Gk. not-og, sole, and 
ypafifta, a. letter), a cipher or character 
formed by an interlacing of letters and 
intended as an abbreviation of a name. 
Ms. were not uncommon on Greek 
and Homan coins, and also appear on 
A.-S. coins, especially those of King 
Alfred, and upon seals. In later times 
Ms. were often used by printers and 
engravers on the title pages of books. 

Monograph, a term applied to the 
exhaustive and detailed treatment of 
a single portion or branch of any art 
or science. The word is limited some- 
what to books of moderate dimension. 

Monomania, a form of insanity in 
which the mind is diseased in one 
faculty or associated faculties; the 
term mania refers to a more widely 
spread infirmity. M. may be classed : 
of fear, pride, vanity, suspicion, klep- 
tomania dipsomania ( q.v .), etc. 

The other faculties of the mind gener- 
ally appear healthy, and the disease 
may only show itself occasionally, or 
in certain circumstances, or probably 
only at some period of life. It docs 
not show* the profound depression of 
melancholia, though it often follows 
on that form of mania; it is probably 
a settled form, and is seldom cured. 
The sufferer may suffer little in physi- 
cal health, but Ms. of the same kind 
are generally accompanied by the 
3ame physical structural fault. Thus 
disease of the heart is associated with 
M. of fear of death; that of pride and 
ambition with general paralysiB ac- 
companying mental infirmity; that 
of suspicion with cancer and malig- 
nant tumours. 

. Monongahela : 1. A riv. of U.S.A., 
m Virginia and Pennsylvania. It is a 
trib. of the Allegheny, which it loins 
at Pittsburg to form the Ohio R., and 
is navigable as far as Morgantown. 
^ 'engtli 300 m. 2. A city on the 
sypnongahela R., in Washington co., 
yf'hnsyl vania, U.S.A., 23* m. S. of 
^"Jsburg. It lies in a fertile region 
' in coal, and the mining of coal is 

principal industry. Pop. (1910) 

-£ nophysites, a heresy which arose 


in the 5th century as a reaction 
against Nestorianism, teaching that 
in Christ there was but * one nature.’ 
Its effect was to deny the humanity 
of Jesus. It was anathematised at the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), but the 
decisions caused a great schism. 
Nearly the whole of Egypt refused 
to accept the decisions of Chalcedon, 
and has remained heretical to the 
present time. 

Monoplane, sec Aeronautics. 

Monopoli, a tn. in the prov. and 25 
m. S.E. of the city of Bari, Italy, on 
the Adriatic. It has a cathedral and a 
fortress built in 1552. It exports wine 
and olive oil, and manufs. woollen 
and cotton goods. Pop. 22,545. 

Monopolies. The term M. literally 
means single or sole selling , and is so 
used in Aristotle’s Politico, , where a 
monopolist signified one who bought 
up the whole of a commodity so as to 
be the sole holder of it, and have 
the power of selling it at his own 
price. In this specialised sense it is 
clearly the same tiling as a modern 
trust or combination to ‘ corner ’ an 
article. This is the root-principle of 
all M. at all periods, though it may 
not be in accordance with the pre- 
cision of economic language to speak 
of the owner of urban rents as being 
in the enjoyment of the sole right to 
sell tenancies, or a railway company 
of the exclusive right to sell transit or 
travelling facilities. Again, though 
the effect of all M. is the same in point 
of exclusive right of commercial deal- 
ing, modern writers always distin- 
guish between natural and artificial or 
legal M., a distinction detailed below. 

Most ancient and civilised legal 
systems have endeavoured in one 
way or another, however ineffectu- 
ally, to put 6ome kind of a veto on M., 
e.g. the code of Zeno punished the 
monopolist by confiscating his goods 
and sending him into perpetual exile. 
In England legislation against M. 
goes back to the reign of Elizabeth, 
and so great was the abuse of the royal 
power of granting M. that in 1639, 
after quarrels between parliament 
and the king, they were finally 
abolished by statute. The problem in 
England was always aggravated by 
the conflict between public utility 
and the ancient prerogative of the 
crown ( see Crown) to regulate all 
matters of trade. The privileges and 
exclusive rights of trade granted for 
a pecuniary consideration to mer- 
chants by the Norman kings, and 
abused by later monarchs (especially 
the Stuarts, who used them as con- 
venient levers of political favouritism) , 
furnish the most obvious example of 
the artificial or legal M., or M. which 
does not arise from the free play 
of economic forces. It was against 
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artificial M. that past legislation In one notoriously oppressive form of 
England was always directed, hut artificial M. — that of the revenue- 
with the advance in social Ideas it has farmers or middle-men to whom in 
become increasingly clearer that the various countries at various periods 
evils of natural M. — i.e. where a was leased, in return for a fixed sum, 
variety of circumstances of economic the right of collecting for their own 
significance combines to nullify the use certain of the ordinary taxes. The 
ordinary effects of competition, and. system prevailed in ancient Rome, 
to concentrate exclusive rights in the noth the result that the Roman 
hands of the few — are hardly less capitalists who obtained the M. of 
apparent, with the result that modem levying both the domain revenues 
Liberal legislation has been active in and the indirect taxes gained most 
securing, or endeavouring to secure, extensive advantages at the expense 
51. values to the community partly of the general body of taxpayers, 
by facilitating the municipalisation Later, when the province of Asia fell 
of certain activities (see Municipal to the Romans, C. Gracchus enacted 
Trade), and partly by expropriation that the most exorbitant direct and 
coupled with compensation. Queen indirect taxes should be put up to 
Elizabeth frequently granted 51. to auction for that province as a whole, 
her favourites for dealing in the uni- the consequence being the rise of an 
versal necessaries of life, e.g. coal, association of capitalists of colossal 
salt, vinegar, and leather; but it was magnitude (Mommsen, Hist.of Rome). 
not till the last year of her reign that In its way no less oppressive was the 
a bill. Introduced by Lawrence Hyde, M. under the old monarchical regime 
received such great support from an of France, by which the ‘ farmers- 
otherwise pusillanimous House that general ’ obtained from the govem- 
the queen was obliged to yield. Yet ment, in return for a fixed payment 
notwithstanding her concessions, into the treasury, the right of col- 
many M. 6till existed or were newly leoting certain branches of the 
granted. Prior to these concessions revenue. After the various farmers- 
the matter came before the courts general had combined into a united 
(The Case of Monopolies), which were association they became such an in- 
disposed to declare M. void on the tolerable source of oppression that it 
common law ground that they were is not to he wondered »t that the 
in restraint of trade, for in the above revolutionaries not only abolished 
case (royal grant ol solo right to soil them, once and tor all in 1194, hut 
playing cards) it was said that every executed some thirty of them. 

51. had three inseparable incidents — Natural M. are divided into 

the raising of the price, tho deteriora- three classes by Professor Hobhouse 
tion of the commodity, and the im- (Liberalism)} (1) Land 5L; (2) M. 
poverishment of workers and others, value from industries in which com- 
The only exception which tho courts petition is inapplicable, e.g. gas and 
were inclined to make was in favour water supply, tramway service, etc.; 
of the royal grant of lottera patent and (3) state M., e.g. the licence 
for the exclusive privilege of trading to deal in intoxicating liquors (see 
in tilings introduced or invented by Licensing Laws). To this claraifica- 
the grantee himself, or where the tion might be added those partial M. 
grant was apparently beneficial to noticed by Mill, where a kind of M. 
the community. The Act of 1622, price in the shape of • superiority of 
however, declared all M. void except reward ’ is obtained by workers in 
those granted by letters patent for the trades or professions where an un- 
solo working, for fourteen years, of common degree of integrity is re- 
any new manufacture to the 1 true quisite, or a high degree of confidence 
and first inventor thereof,' and this reposed in the workers, e.g. gold- 
statutory provision is still the founda- smiths, physicians, lawyers, etc. But 
tion of the present law as to patents though academically in accordance 
for inventions. Finally, in 1039, as a with the principle of natural 51., this 
result of the ineffectiveness of the last class of 51. merits no further 
above Act to check the royal grant notice, because, obviously, there is no 
of 51. to corporations, all legal M. limit to the enumeration of tlioso 
(except patents for inventions) wore avocations or trades where a partial 
abolished. Analogous to patents for or quasi-5I. is confessed by certain 
Inventions is the 51. conferred by matters peculiar to the occupation 
copyright, a right which has recently itself. Mill’s assertion that tho 
been considerably strengthened (see superiority of reward ‘ is not the con- 
Gopyriuht) in favour of authors, and, sequence of competition but of its 
as some think, to the detriment of absence ’ is only a paradoxical way of 
the community. saying that the demand is great but 

If in tho past England has not been the supply smnll. To take another 
Immune from the evils of legal instance, an English High Court 
>1., she has at least been free from judgo gets high remuneration, in- 
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spires public confidence, and has 
usually attained his elevation to the 
bench only after a strenuous forensic 
career; but though there are few per- 
sons in proportion to population who 
are qualified to assume the dignity, 
the competition among the few for 
the occasional vacancies is of the very 
keenest. 

In regard to land M., it has been 
shown above (see Liberalism) that 
n ? theory of liberty could be satisfied 
with the existing system under which 
property is held, and the land years 
ago offered the most obvious point of 
attack to the Cobdenites. The neces- 
®aruy limited supply of land in a 
highly civilised community enables 
the owner to exact his own price re- 
gardless of the absence of any effort 
of his own to make the land valuable 
(see also Increment Value). Com- 
petition truly tails where there is no 
check upon the owner apart from the 
limitation of demand. Over and 
above the average wages and profits 
«© ‘ can extract from the necessities 
of others a surplus, to which the name 
of economic rent is given.’ (As to how 
far land nationalises have gone in 
politics to mitigate this inequality, 
see Increment Value, Land, Land 
laws, Land Taxes, Liberalism.) 
Professor Hobhouse,as an apologist of 
latter-day Liberalism, which in some 
of its measures is indistinguishable 
from some of the most definitely 
formulated proposals of Socialists, in- 
geniously argues from such positions 
as that (1) competition in gas and 
water supply and tramway services 
is wasteful *“ ' ” ' * 

Bible, and tf 
the remedy < 
is a _ more 
public contr , 

tion of licensed premises ought to be 
so arranged that the M. value returns 
to the community; that an individual- 
ism which so ‘ works in harmony with 
Socialism ’ is still thoroughly con- 
sistent with itself. But it would seem 
that once the principle is admitted of 
analysing value into that which is 
made by the community and that 
which is the product of individual 
e ffect, it can have no other logical 
consequence than that of compre- 
hending all species of property what- 
soever, and further of assigning to the 
individual’s efforts their only true 
economic value, which, without the 
general co-operation of society, is 
next, to nothing. But however serious 
a . blow modern Liberalism or tenta- 
tive Socialistic legislation has dealt to 
private M. and individualism, a still 
more serious blow, in the opinion of 
anti-Socialists, is threatened by the 
mere substitution of a state M., and 
nowhere more obviously than in the 


19 Monotremata 

(sphere of municipal trade (g.v.) 

I Nevertheless, the anti -Socialist and 
I anti-municipal trader finds himself 
i confronted by the dilemma of the 
i ‘ trust,’ or huge combination of capi- 
I tal, whether national in operation or 
, international, which is designed to 
, secure control of a trade or manu- 
facture with the double object of 
economy in production and arbitrary 
profits. In this context the apologists 
of latter-day Liberalism may be justi- 
fied in advocating a tentative Social- 
ism in the shape of state or municipal 
control as something far less in- 
jurious to orthodox individualism 
than the trust, which has been 
clearly demonstrated in the U.S.A. 
to be fatal to individualism ; and it 
seems an inadequate argument to say 
that the gross abuses of power which 
have characterised the Am erican 
trusts are not possible in the United 
Kingdom. The very justifiable com- 
mentary on this dilemma is that if 
the trend of public opinion is in 
favour of controlling trusts and fos- 
tering the municipal M., it is at least 
probable that the public gains by 
the application of profits to public 
uses. 

Manor, a tn. of Hungary, in the co. 
and 20 m. S.E. of the city of Buda- 
pest. Pop. 9000. 

Mono Railway, see Railways. 
Monotheism (Gk. fiovot, only, and 
0eos, God), the belief in one only God 
as the ruler of the universe. Whereas 
Deism has come to mean a belief in 
one God accompanied by a rejection 

. “ > not so with 

associated 
M hold that 
relation teaches that primitive man 
as monotheistic. The Jewish and 
ohammedan religions are strictly so. 
Anti-Trinitarians insist that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity prevents Christi- 
anity from being monotheistic, though 
the creeds lay much stress on M. 

Monotheletes, or Monothelites (Gk. 
/xorofeA rjTat), holders of a heresy 
which arose in the 6 th century anil 
which was condemned at the Sixth 
General Council. The i tf . taught that 
Christ had but one will, whereas the 
Catholics held that though Christ’s 
personality was one, yet He had two 
wills, which were, however, always in 
perfect harmony. For full particu- 
lars of the conflicts of the 7 th century, 
see article ‘ Mono th elitism ’ in The 
Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

Monotremata, an order or sub-class 
of mammals, and containing only 
three species, the Omithorhynchus 
and the Echidna and Pr<xckidna, spiny 
ant-eaters. The young are hatched 
from eggs and are fed on milk secreted 
not by in ammce, but on a bare patch of 
tbe mother’s skin. They have features 
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which seem to make them inter- 
mediate between reptiles and the 
higher mammals (see Mammals). 

Monotype, see Type - setting 
Machines. 

Monovar, a tn. in the prov. and 
18 m. N.W. o£ the tn. of Alicante, 
Spain. It has a large trade in wine 
and fruit, and manul's. woollen and 
cotton goods, leather, soap, and 
spirits. Pop. 11,000. 

Monreale, a city in the prov. and 
5 m. S. IV. of the city of Palermo, Sicily . 
It is an archiepiscopal see, and its fine 
cathedral dates from the 12th century. 
It has a large trade in com, oil. fruit, 
and almouds. The massacre known 
as the ' Sicilian Vespers ’ (1282) 
began on the road between Monreale 
and Palermo. Pop. 21,000. 

Monro, Alexander (1097-1767), a 
Scottish physician and founder of the 
medical school of Edinburgh, was 
bom in London, and studied at 
Loyden under Boerhaave. In 1720 
he was appointed professor of ana- 
tomy at Edinburgh University, a 
post in which his eon, Alexander 
Monro (1733-1817), succeeded him 
in 1759. 

Monroe : 1. A city and the cap. of 
Ouachita par., Louisiana, U.S.A., on 
the Ouachita R., 76 in. W. of Vicks- 
burg, Miss. It has a largo trade iu 
cottou, and manufs. cotton com- 
presses, cotton-seed oil, molasses, and 
bricks. Pop. (1910) 10,209. 2. A 

city and co. seat of Monroe co„ 
Michigan, U.S.A., on the Raisin R., 
2 m. from Lake Erie and 35 m. 
S.S.W. of Detroit. It has flour, 
lumber, and paper mills, canning 
factories, furniture and box factories, 
and extensive nurseries. Pop. (1910) 
6893. 3. A city and co. seat of 

Green co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., 37 m. 
S.W. of Madison; has manufs. of 
dairy products, lumber, and iron 
goods. Pop, (1910) *1269 

Monroe, James (1758-1831), fifth 
president of the U.S.A., son of a car- 
penter and mason, was bom in West- 
moreland co., Virginia. He was edu- 
cated at the college of Williamsburg, 
but left it on tho outbreak of the 
revolutionary war to join Washing- 
ton’s army. He had hardly finished 
his education when, in 177G, he 
entered, as a cadet, the regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Mercer. Soon 
afterwards he joined Washington’s 
army as lieutenant, took part in tho 
engagements at Harlem Heights, 
White Plains, and the attack on 
Trenton, where he was wounded. Ho 
then became a captain of infantry 
and aide-de-camp of Lord Stirling 
(1777-78), fighting at Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth. Ho 
then temporarily abandoned a mili- 
tary career for law studies under the 


direction of Jeff arson. In 1780 he was 
nominated military commissioner for 
Virginia, in 17 S2 elected to the Vir- 
ginia Legislative Assembly, and in 
1783 became a member of Congress. 
He proposed unsuccessfully to in- 
vest Congress with power to regulate 
American trade with foreign nations. 
After three years he retired to the 
country for a time, where he married 
the daughter of Lawrence Kort- 
wright. In 1790 he became a senator 
of the U.S.A., and four years later 
was sent by Washington to Paris as 
American plenipotentiary. His posi- 
tion there was a delicate one, inas- 
much as American relations were 
strained with both England and 
France after the fall of Robespierre. 
The rupture became complete under 
the presidency of John AdamB, and 
M-, who was acoused of too much 
partiality for the Dlreotoire, was re- 
called, and censured for not having 
sufficiently explained and defended 
the new treaty signed by the U.S.A. 
with England. But the publication 
by him of the whole of his correspond- 
ence resulted in the confusion of 
Adams and the Federalist party, and 
undoubtedly influenced the election 
of Jefferson as president. In 1799 he 
was made governor of Virginia. In 
1803 he was sent by Jefferson as 
envoy-extraordinary to negotiate the 
purchase of Louisiana. The next lour 
years he was at London, where he 
replaced King, and in Spain, hut the 
commercial treaty which he nego- 
tiated with Pinokey as to Spanish 
trade was not ratified by Jefferson 
because it did not contain a clause 
against impressment (q.v.). In. ISOS 
he returned to tho United States, and 
became in 1811 Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, retaining this post 
till March 1817, where lie became 
president in place of Madison. , His 
affability and moderation rendered 
him highly popular with both Demo- 
crat and Federal, and in 1820 lie only 
lost one vote. The chief event of his 
administration was the controversy 
over the admission of Missouri to the 
States at a time when the question of 
slavery agitated the whole country. 
In 1822 M. declared in his annual 
message that the independence of tho 
H ispano-American ropublics.which for 
several years had been endeavouring 
to shake off the European yoke, must 
be maintained at any price, a declara- 
tion which has since become cele- 
brated as the * Monroe doctrino 
(q.v.). Ho retired into private life in 


him to retire in 1829. 

Monroe Doctrine, a doctrino in the 
foreign policy of tho U.S.A. which 
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may nob unjustly be Bummed up in 
the vernacular ‘ Hands off America.’ 
This famous doctrine va s thus 


and interests of the U.S.A. are 
involved that the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed 
and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for coloni- 
sation by any European power. 
With the existing colonies and 
dependencies of any European 
power wo have not interfered, and 
we shall not interfere, hut with the 
governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have on great 
consideration and on just principle 
acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any 
European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the 
U.S.A.* How far this doctrine is an in- 
tegral part of international law is diffi- 
cult to say, but it has unquestionably 
proved a most powerful weapon for 
securing the sovereign international 
status of the different American 
peoples. The balance of opinion 
outside America (but including the 
opinion of Wheaton) is against the 
inclusion of the doctrine as a prin- 
ciple of international law, and the 

a uestion is further complicated by 
le lengths to which subsequent 
American governments have at- 
tempted to carry the doctrine, e.g. 
in the celebrated controversy over 
the boundary between Venezuela 
and British Guiana, which was finally 
settled by arbitration, though nob 
until after a presidential threat from 
the mouth of Mr. Cleveland. Mr. 
F. E. Smith {International Law) says 
that the broad question of the right 
of the U.S.A. to dictate to European 
nations in their relations with S. 
American states remained unsettled, 
and it still remains so. There is no 
doubt its final establishment in the 
more extended sense would, in Mr. 
Smith’s words, destroy the doctrine 
of equality of sovereign states, and 
spell the hegemony of the U.S.A. 
over the whole of the American 
continent. It is to be observed, too, 
that the doctrine has never been 
directly affirmed by either the 
Senate or the House of Represen- 
tatives. See F. E. Smith’s Inter - 
national Law { Dent & Sons), 1911 ; 

W. 

, 3 aul 

R., on the Atlantic coast. It exports 
IX 


coffee, palm-oil and palm-nuts, dye- 
woods, and rubber. Pop. 8000. 

Mons (Flem. Bergen), cap. of the 
prov. of Hainault, Belgium, on the 
Trouille, 35 m, S.W. of Brussels. 
It lies in the centre of the rich coal- 
mining district of Borinago, and 
manufs. woollen and cotton goods, 
iron products, sugar, and glass. 

M. stands on the site of a Roman 
camp. Pop. 27,147. 

Monselice, a com. of Italy, on the 
canal of M., 13 m. S.W. of Padua; has 
manufs. of textiles. Pop. 11,751. 

Monserrat, or Montserrat, a moun- 
tain mass in the prov. of, and 23 m. 

N. W. of the city of Barcelona, Spain, 
on the r. b. of the Liobregat. Its 
highest point is 4070 ft. At a height 
of 2910 ft. on the E. side is the Bene- 
dictine monastery, datingfrom the 9th 
century, and containing a famous 
image of the Virgin. 

Monsignoro, a title of honour given 
to prelates in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Monsc-, *-*•* 1 '1834- 

1909), a . born 

at Chart He 

entered 1856, 

and was appointed $ttach6 at Paris. 
In 1869 he was consul in the Azores; 
from 1871-78 consul-general at Buda- 
pest ; from 1S79-84 minister to Uru- 
guay; in 1884 envoy to Buenos Ayres; 
from 1885-88 minister to Denmark; 
from 1888-92 to Greece; and from 
1892-93 to Belgium. From 1S93-96 
he was ambassador at Vienna, and 
from 1896-1904 at Paris. He was 
created a baronet in 1905. 

Monsonia, a genus of ornamental 
shrubs and sub -shrubs (order Gcrani- 
aceoe). ill. lobata bears blue, red, 
white, or green flowers, and M. 
speciosa, rose-flowers, with a purple 
eye and green exterior. 

Monsoon (from the Arabic mawsim , 
a season), a term used generally for 
any wind which blows regularly at 
fixed seasons ; but also applied to 
those winds which blow over the 
Indian Ocean from Australia to India. 
From April till October they blow 
from the S.W., from October to April 
they blow from the N.E. Their regu- 
larity is caused by the regular change 
of the seasons; during the winter, the 
cold air from the interior of Asia flows 
outward in a general south-westerly 
direction towards the warmer sea, 
when the land, on the contrary, be- 
comes more heated than the sea, the 
direction of the current of air changes 
and flows inwards in a north-easterly 
direction. In some places the chango 
to the S.W. monsoon is accompanied 
by calms, in others by variable winds, 
and in parts of India b;y violent 
thunderstorms and torrential rains. 
The rainy season in Bengal is ushered 
L 
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in by the N.E. monsoon. ■ It some- 
times happens that tho M. fails to 
bring the expected rains, and the re- 
sult is such a famine as occurred in 
1895 and again in 1899. The direc- 
tion of the wind is not always the 
same, tho S.W. monsoon being de- 
flected to the S. and S.E. in the 
equatorial belt, and accompanied by 
violent typhoons in the neighbour- 
hoods of the E. Indies and Mada- 
gascar. Tile term monsoon was origin- 
ally brought to England from the E. 
Indies by Portuguese traders in 
Elizabethan times, but accounts of 
the winds were chronicled by Pliny 
and Aristotle, as well as by the Arab 
historian, Sidi Ali, in 1554. See Prof. 
Ferrel, A Treatise on the Winds, 1889. 
See also Winds. 

Monster, a vtl. in the prov. of S. 
Holland. Netherlands, 15 m. N.W. of 
Rotterdam. Pop. 5784. 

Monstrance (Eat. monslrare, to 
show), or Ostensory, the instrument, 
used in the Roman Catholic Church for 
holding the Sacred Host in benedic- 
tions, processions, and expositions of 
the Blessed Sacrament. It stands on a 
circular base, and the upper part is 
now almost invariably made circular, 
with rays ext ending on all sides from 
the centre. The Host itself is held in 
a small crescent -shaped lunula, or 
lunette. 

Monstrelet, Enguerrand de (1390- 
1453), a French chronicler, probably 
bom in Pont hieu. Very litt le is known 
of his life. He was attached to the 
service of John of Luxembourg, and 
was at Compifegne when Joan of Arc 
was captured by the Burgundians. 
He was provost at Cambrai, and 
bailiff of Wolincourt (1444). H is 
Chroniquc , covering the years 1400-44, 
continued Froissart’s Chronicle, and 
is a clear and accurate account of 
current events. There is an English 
translation by Thomas Johns (1810), 
and tho latest French odition is that 
of Douet d'Arcq (1857-62). 

Monstrosity, see Teratology. 

Monsummano, a tn. of Tuscany, 
Italy, 15 m. E. of Lucca; has natural 
vapour baths. Pop. 8527. 

Montagnana, a walled tn. in the 
prov. of Padua, Italy, 22 m. S.W. of 
Padua. It has a 15tli centun- Gothic 
cathedral. Manufs. include silk, wool, 
hemp, and cotton goods. Pop. 10,364. 

Montagnards, or Montagne: 1. The 
name given to the extreme Demo- 
cratic party in the first French 
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St. Just, and Collot d’Herbois, the 
men of ‘ the Reign ot Terror.’ The 
name was temporarily revived in 
184S. 2. A collective name given to 
six tribes of the northern division of 
the Athabascan stock of N. American 
Indians, occupying the interior of 
British N. America. 

Montagu, a British battleship, dis- 
placement 14,000 tons, launched in 
1901. On May 30, 1906, during the 
mobilisation of the fleet, she wenl 
ashore on Lundy Island, Bristol 
Channel, in a thick fog, and became 
a total wreck. 

Montagu, Charles, see Halifax, 
Earl of. 

Montagu, Ed ward, see Manchester, 
second Earl of. 

Montagu, Elizabeth (nde Robinson) 
(1720-1800), an author, married in 
1742 Edward M„ grandson of the 
first Ear) of Sandwich. She was one 
of the host -known and most popular 
1 ' enter- 

. ind at 
imong 
on the 

Writings and Genius of Shakespeare. 
She was a voluminous correspondent, 
and her Letters were collected and 
published (1809-13) by her nephew. 
Matt hew M. There is a biography by 
Mrs. Clemenson (1 906). 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley (1689- 
1762), an author, was a daughter of 
Evelyn Pierreponl, first Duke of 
Kingston. In 1712 she married 
Edward Wortley M., who four years 
later was sent as ambassador to the 
Porte. Lady Mary accompanied her 
husband to the E., and there learned 
something of the practice of inocula- 
tion for smallpox, which on her re- 
turn in 1718 she introduced into this 
country. She lived in London for the 
next twenty years. Her quarrel with 
Pope, or rather Pope’s quarrel with 
her, is historic. She went abroad in 
1739, and remained away until the 
death of her husband in 1761, when 
she came again to England. Lady 
Mary’s Town Eclogues were first pub- 
lished in 1716 under the title of Court 
Poems. Her Letters were given to the 
world in 1763, and her IForJcs were 
coliected in 1803. 

Montague, a tn. in Franklin co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 72 m. W.N.W. 
of Boston. Pop. (1910) 6866. 

Montague, Basil (1770-1851), a 
British lawyer and miscellaneous 
writer. In 1798 lie was called to tho 
bar, and began to write on legal sub- 
jects, chiefly with the object of amelio- 
rating tlie condition of the debtors’ 

prison, and < " ‘ "i 

of the death 

murder or tr ■ > 

edition of B ’ 

and a volume of essays. 
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Montague, George (1751-1815), an 
EngLish writer on natural history, 
born at Lackham, Wiltshire. He 
entered the army and served in the 
war with the American colonies. He 
was one of the earliest members of 
the Linnean Society, for which he 
wrote papers on the birds and shells 
of S. England. He had a splendid 
collection of birds and ot her animals 
which was purchased by the British 
Museum. He published an Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary of British Birds, 
1S02; and Tcstecea Britannica , 1S03, 
on British shells. , 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem, Seig- 
neur de (1533-92), a French essayist, 
born at the chateau of S. Michel de 
Montaigne, near Bordeaux. In 1539 
he entered the College de Guienne. 
There he studied under George 
Buchanan and Marc- Antoine Muret. 



He entered upon a legal profession, 
and in 1555 succeeded his father as a 
magistrate in the Cour des Aides, 
becoming a city councillor two years 
later. But life in the law courts was 
very tedious to him, and after the 
death of his father (15CS) he gladly 
retired to his estate, where he lived 
with his books for the remainder of 
his life. He had already published 
a translation of the Natural History 
of Raymond de Sebond (1567), and 
in 1569 he edited the literary remains 
of hi9 friend. La BoStie. He began 
his Essais' in 1571, ajid published 
the first two books in 1580. In the 
latter year he travelled abroad, and 
on his return was elected mayor of 
Bordeaux. The fifth edition, to which 
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a third hook was added, appeared in 
1588. Ho died of quinsy in his 
chateau, and was buried first at 
Montaigne and later in the chapel of 
the Feuillants at Bordeaux. M.’s 
criticism is analytic, sceptical, and in- 
conclusive. He appeals to readers of 
all classes, probably od account of his 
own wide spirit of toleratiou. As an 
essayist, in point of matter and form, 
he has had a remarkable influence on 
modern European Literature. A new 
edition of his Essais was brought out 
by Mile, de Gournay in 1595. The 
chief English translations are by 
John Florio (1603) and Cotton (re- 
vised by Hazlitt, 1 865). See Alphonse 
Grun, Vie Publique dc Michel Mon- 
taigne, 1S55; J. Fois, Shakespeare and 
Montaigne , 1884 ; Emerson, Re- 

presentative Men ; Dowden’s Mon- 
taigne, 1905; M. E. Lowndes, Michel 
de Montaigne, 189S ; and Edith Sichel, 
Michel de Montaigne, 1911. 

Montajono, a com. in the prov. of, 
and 25 m. S. \V. of the city of Florence, 
Italy. Pop. 9,500. 

Monfalban, a tn. of Carabobo, 
Venezuela, 28 m. TV.S.W. of Valencia. 
Pop. 7000. 

Montalembert, Charles Forbes de 
Tryon, Count (1810-70), a French 
historian, born in London, the son 
of a French 6migr6 and his English 
wife. In 1830 he joined Lamennais 
on the staff of the Avenir, accom- 
panying him to Rome and to Munich. 
He submitted to the pope in 1835, and 
published his Hisfoire de Ste. Elisa- 
beth d'Hongraie in 1836, the first-fruits 
of his medioevol studies, which was 
followed by Du Vandalisme el du 
Catholicisme in 1839. After the con- 
fiscation of the Orleans property he 
was a fierce opponent of Lorn's 
Napoleon, whom he had at first sup- 
ported. Failing to be re-elected to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1857, he 
devoted himself entirely to literature. 
He was elected to the Academy in 
1852. His great work was Les Moines 
d' Occident (5 vols.), 1860-67 (Eng. 
trans., 1861-79). He ab«o published : 
L* Avenir politique d’ Angleterre, 1S5C ; 
Le Pape el la Pologre, 1864 ; Mimoire 
de VAbM Lacordaire, 1863. See Life 
by Mrs. Oliphant (1872), De Meaux 
(1897), and Lecannet (1895-1901). 

Montalto, a tn. in the prov. of and 
10 m. N.W. of the city of Cosenza, 
Calabria, Italy. Pop. 7000. 

Montalvan, Juan Perez de, see 
Perez de Montalvan. 

Montana, a north-western state of 
the American Union, bounded on the 
N. by Canada. It is the third in size 
of the American states, with a total 
area of 146,572 sq. m. The eastern 
part consists of rolling plains rising 
from an elevation of 1800 to 4000 ft. 
at the base of the Rocky Mte. in the 
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W., Mt. Douglas (11,300 ft.) is the 
highest peak. The Missouri rises in 
Yellowstone Park in the E., and 
with its tributaries, tho Yellowstone, 
Milk, Sun, Marias, Teton, and others, 
drains the greater part of the state, 
while the Clark Fork of the Columbia 
R. drains tho N.W. corner. In the 
river valleys and where irrigation 
has been extensively introduced, the 
soil is very productive, and grazing 
is important. The great industry of 
the state is mining, pith the smelting 
of copper and lead ; gold, silver, 
sapphires, and coal are also found. 
The capital is Helena (10,770); 
Butto (43,624) and Great Falls 
(21,500) aro the largest towns. M. 
was organised as a territory in 1864, 
and admitted to the Union in 1889. 
Pop. (1910) 376,053. 

Montanism, a heretical movement 
of the 2nd century. Montanus, its 
leader, was a native of Mysia, and 
the movement took its rise at a town 
of Phrygia. Montanus conceived 
that he had a mission to hriug the 
Church back to a state of strictness 
and purity, but his great claim was 
to be the Paraclete promised by 
Jesus to his disciples. He taught that 
revelations to man still continued, 
and these were frequently delivered 
by himself and by his female com- 
panions, Prisca and Maxirnilla. He 
proclaimed that the end of the world 
was at hand, and that then Christ 
would reappear at tho town of 
Pepuza in Syria. To await this event 
a large community gathered round 
him there. M. was 6trict and most 
ascetic. No forgiveness was possible 
after mortal sin, the sacraments were 
therefore unnecessary, marriage was 
discouraged as an inferior state. At 
first the sect spread rapidly and made 
its most famous convert in Africa, 
where Tertullian joined its ranks. It 
was condemned unhesitatingly in 
several local councils, and finally in 
the Council of Constantinople (3S1). 
It died out in the West about the 
4th century, and did not survive 
much longer in the East. See Bon- 
wetsch’s Oeschichte des Montanismus 
(1881), and works on Christian 
dogma. 

Montanoa, a genus of shrubs 
(order Composite), bearing corym- 
bose panicles of white, pink, or yellow 
flowers. M. bipinnatifida is half- 
hardy. 

Montargis, a tn. in the dept, of 
Loiret, France, at the junction of 
three canals connecting the Seine 
and the Loire, 40 m. E.N.E. of 
Orleans. A bronzo monument com- 
memorates the combat between 
Montargis' dog and Mncairc, the 
murderer of Montargis in 1371. It has 
manufs. of paper, cotton, india- 


rubber goods, and cutlery. Pop. 
12,351. 

Montataire, a com. in the dept, of 
Oise, France, 25 m. N.E. of Paris; 
has large iron foundries. Pop. 0752. 

Montauban, cap. of the dept, ol 
Tarn-et-Garonne, France, overlook- 
ing the Tarn R., 31 m. N. of Toulouse. 
It has a Renaissance cathedral, com- 
pleted in 1739. It has manufs. of 
cloth, woollens, sugar, and metal- 
ware, and a large trade in horses, 
grain, oil, wine, and leather. The 
town was founded by Count Alphonso 
of Toulouse in 1144, and was an 
episcopal sec from 1317-1560. It 
became a Huguenot stronghold and 
was constantly besieged. At the fail 
of La Rochelle, M. submitted, but 
its fortifications were destroyed in 
1629. Pop. 28,700. 

Montauban, sec Coosin-Mont 
auban. 

Montb§liard, a tn. in the dept, of 
Doubs, France, at the confluence of 
the Allaine and the Lisaine, 48 m. 
E.N.E. of Besanqon. The castle 
dates from the 15th century. There 
is a statue to Cuvier, the naturalist, 
born here in 1769. The chief manufs. 
are watches and textiles. Pop. 10,500. 

Mont Blanc, see Blanc, Mont. 

Montbretia, a genus of S. African 
plants (order Iridacere), now incor- 
porated in the genus Trilonia. The 
flowers are of great variety of yellow 
and red tints, and aro borne on long 
graceful spikes. Tho conns arc 
planted in March. 

Montbrison, a tn. in the dept, of 
Loire, Franco, 20 m. N.W. of St. 
Etienne It has mineral springs, and 
manufs. ribbons. Pop. 7600. 

Montcalm, Louis Joseph, Marquis 
do (1712-59), a French soldier, born 
at Candiac, near Nfrnes. In 1727 he 
entered the army, becoming a 
captain at the age of eighteen. He 
served in Italy and Germany, being 
wounded at Piacenza (1746). In 
1756 he was placed in command of 
tho French troops in Canada, captured 
Fort Ontario and Fort William 
Henry from the English (1757), and 

repulsedGeneral Abercrombie’6attack 

at Ticonderoga (1758). Lack of re- 
inforcements and provisions forced 
him to retire to Quebec, where lie 
was besieged by General Wolfe and 
fell mortally wounded at the battle 
on the Heights of Abraham. In 1327 
a monument to tho joint honour ol 
Wolfe aDd M. was erected in Quebec. 

Sc I Wolfe, 

18 . 1 . dcvant 

Id 

Montceau-les-Mines, a tn. in the 
dept, of SaGne-et-Loire, Franco, on 
the Canal du Centre, 25 m. W.S.W. of 
Chalon-sur-Saone. It is the centre ol 
a coal -mining district, and has iron- 
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foundries, machine-shops, spinning 
and weaving factories. Pop. 28,779. 

Mont Cents, see Cenis, Mont. 

Montclair, a tn. of Essex co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., 5 m. N.N.W. of 
Newark, is a favourite residential 
quarter. Pop. (1910) 21,550. 

Mont-de-Marsan, a tn. of France, 
cap. of the dept of Landes, at the 
junction of the Midon and Douze, 
64 m. S. of Bordeaux. It has manufs. 
of resin and oil. Pop. (com.) 12,000. 
. Mont-de-PietO (It. Monte di Pieia), 
an establishment where money is lent 
to the poor at a moderate rate of 
interest, was founded, to combat the 
evils of usury, about t ho middle of the 
15th century at Orvieto (1403) and 
Perugia (1467). The first establish- 
ment in Paris was opened in 1777, 
suppressed during the Revolution, 
but later restored as a national under- 
taking with the right to charge 9 per 
cent, on all loans to pay working ex- 
penses ; any surplus gain goes to 
public charities. See Blaize (1S50) 
and Yaulaer (1S95). See also Paws- 
broking. 

Mont-Dore-Ies-Bains, a watering- 
place in the dept, of Puy-de-Dome, 
France, on the Dordogne, 26 m. 
S.S.W. of Clermont-Ferrand. It lies 
at an ait. of 3412 ft. in the Mont Dore 
Mts. Its hot mineral springs were 
known to the Romans. Pop. 2000. 

Montebello, a vil. in the prov. of, 
and 10 m. S.W. of the city of Vicenza, 
Italy. The Austrians were defeated 
here in 1 7 90 by General Bono parte,and 
in 1805 by the Italians under Prince 
Eugfene de Beauhamais. Pop. 4700. 

Montebello Casteggio, a vil. in the 
prov. of, and 14 m. S.S.IV. of the city 
of Pavia, Lombardy, Italy. The scene 
of two defeats of the Austrians by 
the French in 1800 under General 
Lannes, and in 1859 by the French 
and Piedmontese. Pop. 2200. 

Montebelluna, a com. in the prov. 
of, and 13 m. N.W. of the city of 
Treviso, Italy. Pop. 10,000. 

Monte Carlo, a tn. in the princi- 
pality of Monaco, and 9 m. E. of Nice, 
overlooking the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is a popular winter and sea-bathing 
resort, on account of its beautifully 
laid-out gardens, and delightful clime. 
But it is chiefly famous for its gaming 
establishment. The concessionaire (a 
joint-stock company) pays an annual 
grant of £50,000, rising in 1937 to 
£100,000. The concession expires in 
1947. Pop. 3794. See Monaco. 

Monte Cassino Monastery, see 
Cassino. 

Montecatini, two watering-places 
in Italy; 1. In the prov. of Pisa, 7 m. 
W.S.W.of Volterra ; hascoppermines. 
Pop. (com.) 4500. 2 In the prov. of 
Lucca, 30 m. W.N.W. of Florence. 
Pop. 8748. 


Monte Cristo, a small rocky islet oft 
the W. coast of Italy, 2S m S. of Elba. 
It is 2110 ft. in height, and has been a 
penal settlement since 1874. Sec 
Dumas’ The Count of Monte Cristo. 

Montecuculi, Raimondo, Count 
(1609-80), an Austrian general, bom 
at Modena. In 1025 he entered the 
Austrian army as a volunteer, serving 
through the Thirty Years’ War. In 
1657 he fought against the Swedes, 
and from 1600-64 against the Turks 
who had invaded Transylvania. In 
1672, when Austria supported Hol- 
land against France, M. was in com- 
mand of the imperial army and op- 
posed Turenne in the campaign on 
the banks of the Rhine (1672-75). The 
Emperor Leopold mado him a prince 
of the empire, and he was made Duke 
of Melfi. See his Mimoircs, 1703. 

Montefalco, a com. in the prov. 
and 22 m. S.E. of the city of Perugia, 
Italy. Pop. 5709. 

Montefiascone, a tn. in the prov. of 
Rome, Italy, 9 m. N.W. of Viterbo. It 
oeenpies the site of the Etruscan 
Fanum Voltuinmc, and is famous for 
its muscatel wine. Pop. 9500. 

Montefiore, Sir Moses Hayim (1784- 
1885), a Jewish philanthropist, bom 
at Leghorn, Italy. He became a 
member of the London Stock Ex- 
change, made a large fortune, and 
married Judith Cohen, a relative of 
the Rothschild family, in 1812. In 
1818 he became president of the 
Spanish and Portuguese community, 
and started his strenuous endeavours 
to remove the civil disabilities of the 
Jews in England. He was High 
Sheriff of Kent, and in 1837 was 
admitted a sheriff of London, and 
knighted. He made several journeys 
to the East in his effort a to ameliorate 
the position of the Jews throughout 
the world. See Diaries of Sir Moses 
and Lady Montefiore (ed. Loewo, 1S90). 

Monteirio, a tn. in the prov. and 
22 m. W.N.W. of the city of Granada, 
Spain, on the Bilano. MoDufs, soap 
and cotton goods. Pop. 11,000. 

Monte Generoso, a mountain on the 
borders of the Swiss canton of Ticino, 
and the Italian prov. of Como. Alt. 
5590 ft. A mountain railway ascends 
nearly to the summit. 

Monte Giorgio, a tn. in the prov. of 
Ascoli-Piceno, in the Marches, Italy. 
Pop. 7000. 

MontognSe, a com. in the prov. of 
Lifege, Belgium, has coal mines. Pop. 
9000. 

Monfagut, Jean Baptiste Joseph 
Emile (1825-95), a French critic and 
author, bom at Limoges. Ho prac- 
tised law until 1S47, when he entered 
the field of literature with an article 
on Emerson in the Revue dcs Deux 
JUondes, of which he became editor in 
1857. In 1862 he joined the staff of 
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the Moniteur Universel. He wrote 
L' Angleterre el ses colonies Auslrales, 
1879; Essais sur la litUratur Ana- 
laise, 1883; and Ecrivains modemes 
dc V Angleierre, 1885-92, and trans- 
lated the works of Shakespeare (1S92), 
Macaulay, and Emerson. 

Monteleone, a In. in the prov. of, 
and 26 m. S.W. of the tn. of Cantan- 
zaro, Calabria, Italy. The town was 
wrecked by an earthquake in 1905. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Montelcpre, a com. in the prov. 
and 10 m. W. of the city of Palermo, 
Sicily. Pop. 5718. 

MontSlimar (Roman Acusium), a 
tn. in the dept, of Drome, France, 
27 m. S.S.W. of Valence. It has 
manufs. of silk, cotton, bricks, tiles, 
hats, and almond candy; coal and 
lignite are mined. Pop. 13,600. 

Montelitis, Gusfaf Oscar Augustin 
<6. 1843), a Swedish archaeologist, 
bom at Stockholm. He became con- 
nected with the History Museum at 
Stockholm in 1863, and since 1888 
has been a professor and director 
there. He has made a special study of 
the Age of Bronze, and has published 
several works, many of which have 
been translated into various lan- 
guages. Some of his books are : The 
Bronze Aae in Sweden; The Civilisa- 
tion of Sweden in Heathen Times 
(English translation); The Bronze 
Age in Egypt (English translation); 
The Prehistoric Age inSweden ; Primi- 
tive Civilisation in Italy ; Ancient 
Dwellings in Europe ; The Bronze Age 
in North Germany and Scandinavia. 

Montella, a com. in the prov. of, 
and 12 m. E.S.E. of the tn. of Avellino, 
Italy. Pop. 8000. 

Montelupo Fiorentino, a com. in the 
prov. of, and 12 m. W.S.W. of the 
city of Florence, Tuscany, Italy, on 
the Amo; has manufs. of glass and 
pottery. Pop. 6800. 

Montem, a custom of unknown 
origin, which used to be held trienni- 
ally on Whit Tuesday at Eton. It 
consisted of a procession of the boys, 
with flags and music, headed by their 
captain, to Salt Hill (ad montem). It is 
first mentioned in 1561, and the last 
celebration look place in 1844. 

Montemayor, Jorge do (1520-61), a 
Spanish poet, bom at Montemor-o- 
Velho, near Coimbra, Portugal. His 
fame rests on his unfinished pastoral 
romance, Diana enamorada, 1558 
(English translation, 1598, by Bar- 
tholomew Young). An edition of his 
works appeared in 1886. See SchOn- 
herr’s J. Montemayor, 18S6. 

Monten, Dietrich (1799-1843), a 
German painter of battle subjects, 
bom at Diisseldorf , and studied under 
Peter Hess at Munich. He was com- 
missioned to paint three historical 
episodes in the Arcades of the Royal 
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Garden there, but his fame rests 
mainly on his ' Finis Polonise,’ 1832, 
now in the National Gallery, Berlin, 
which depicts the exodus of the Poles 
from their country In 1S31 

Montenegro (' Black Mountain ’), 
called by the natives Tzcrnagora, and 
by the Turks Karadagh, all three 
names expressive of the peculiar 
features of the country, is a small 
independent kingdom, situated be- 
tween Herzegovina and Albania, and 
separated from the Adriatic by the 
narrow strip of land known as the 
Circle of Cattaro, in Austrian Dal- 
matia. It contains about. 3630 sq. m., 
and is everywhere mountainous, the 
mountains being in most cases clothed 
with dark forests of fir, ash, beech, 
oak, ilex, willow, and poplar. Mt. 

| Dormitor, in the N., is 9146 ft., and 
Kutsh Kom, in the E., 9300 ft. above 
sea-level. Agriculture is prosecuted 
to the utmost extent the country will 
admit of, but in an extremely rude 
and primitive manner. The products 
are those of other European countries 
in the same latitude. The Sumach 
(q.v.), one of the most valuable of the 
natural trees, is not uncommon. Few 
oxen are reared, but sheep, goats, and 
swine abound. Cettigno or Cettinji is 
the seat of government. The Monte- 
negrins or Tzemngorzes aro Slavs of 
the Servian race, and number about 
; 250,000. They are knit together in 
| clans and families, and have many 
j feuds amongst themselves, which are 
perpetuated by the hereditary obliga- 
tion of avenging blood. Their chief 
occupations at home are agriculture 
and fishing, but they are ever ready 
for war or pillage. Education among 
them was at a very low ebb, but is 
now improving. Their language is a 
very pure dialect of the Slavic. They 
belongto the Orthodox Greek Church. 

Political Divisions and Government. 
— M. is divided into the districts of 
M. Proper, and Brda or Zjeta, each 
of these being subdivided into four 
1 nahies ’ or departments, and tbesa 
are further subdivided, each sub- 
division having its own hereditary 
chief. Some islands in the lake of 
Scutari also belong to M. 

There is little trade in M„ yot hides, 
wool, venison, driod and smoked fish, 
mutton and goat flesh, bacon, lard, 
etc., are exported in considerable 
quantities. 

History. — M. belonged in themiddlo 
ages to the great Servian kingdom, 
but after the dismemberment of the 
lattor, and its conquest by the Turks 
at the battle of Kossovo (13S9), the 
Montenegrins, under their prince, 
who was of the royal blood of Servin, 
maintained their independence, 
though compelled to relinquish the 
level tracts about Scutari, with their 
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chief fortress of Zabliak, and confine 
themselves to the moun tains (1485). 
In 1516, their last secular prince re- 
signed his office, and transferred the 
government to the vladika. The Porte 
continued to assert its claim to M., 
and included it in the pashalik of 
Scutari; but the country was not con- 
quered till 1714, and on the with- 
drawal of the Turks soon afterwards, 
it resumed its independence. In 1796, 
the Prince-bishop, Pietro I., defeated 
the Pasha of Scutari, who had invaded 
M., with the loss of 30,000 men; and 
for the next quarter-century we hear 
no more of Turkish invasions. In 
1851, the last prince-bishop died, and 
his successor, Danilo I., separated the 
religious from the secular supremacy, 
retaining the latter under the title of 
Gospodar. This stop caused the Czar 
Nicholas to withdraw his subsidy 
(which was renewed, and the arrears 
paid, by the Czar Alexander II.), and 
the imposition of taxes thus rendered 
necessary caused great confusion. 
This was taken advantage of by 
the Turks, who, under Omer Pasha, 
invaded the country ; but the inter- 
vention of the Great Powers com- 
pelled a treaty, Feb. 15, 1853. The 
country is now a constitutional mon- 
archy with Nicholas I. as king. In 
1912, in concert with Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Greece, M. declared war on 
Turkey, their operations being princi- 
pally conducted in N.W. Albania. 
See Balkan War and Turkey. For 
a complete history, see Stevenson’s 
A History of Montenegro , 1913. 

Montenero, a com. in the prov. of 
Campobasso, Italy, 11 m. N.N.W. of 
Larino. Pop. 6000. 

Montenotte: 1. A vil. in the prov. 
and 26 m. W. of tho city of Genoa, 
Italy, was the scene of Napoleon’s first 
victory over the Austrians in 1796. 2. 
A tn. in the prov. of, and 109 m. 
W.S.W. of the tn. of Algiers, N. 
Africa ; iron, lead, copper, and silver 
are found in tho neighbourhood. 
Pop. 3340. 

Montepagano, a com. in the prov. 
and 15 m. E. of the city of Teramo, 
Italy. Pop. 7000. 

Montepulciano, a tn. in the prov. 
and 28 m. S.E. of the city of Siena, 
Italy, at an altitude of 2070 ft. It is 
famous for its wines. Pop. (com.) 
15,399. 

Montereale, a com. in the prov. 
and 14 m. N.N.W. of the tn. of 
Aquila, Italy. Pop. 7000. 

Montereau, a tn. in the dept, of 
Seine-et-Marne, France, at the con- 
fluence of the Seine, and the Yonne, 
12 m. S.E. of Fontainebleau; has 
manufs. of porcelain, bricks, and 
agricultural machinery. Pop. 8200. 

Monterey; 1. A city of Mexico, cap. 
of the state of Nuevo Leon, on the 


San Juan, at the head of a large and 
beautiful valley. It is the see of the 
Bishop of Linares, and has a large 
cathedral, and a bishop’s palace. 
There are woollen mills, brass and 
iron foundries, smelting worts, saw- 
mills, flour-mills, breweries, and a 
carriage and wagon factory. The town 
was founded in 1560, and chartered as 
a city in 1596. In 1 846 it was besieged 
and taken by General Taylor at the 
head of the American forces. In 
1909 about one- fourth of the city was 
swept away by a flood. Pop. 81,100. 
2. A city of California, U.S.A., on 
Monterey Bay, 90 m. S.S.E. of San 
Francisco. It is a favourite winter 
resort of tho Pacific coast. There is 
good fishing, especially for salmon, 
and the city has sardine canneries, 
and large oil tanks, about 60,000 tons 
of oil being shipped annually. Stock- 
raising is also a prominent industry, 
and sand lime brick is manufactured. 
It was the capital of the military 
gov. of California in 1847, and in 1849 
tho State Constitutional Convention 
was held here. Pop. (1910) 4923. 

Monte Rosa, see Rosa, Monte. 

Monterosso, a tn. in the prov. and 
27 m. W.N.W. of the city of Syracuse, 
Sicily. Pop. 6000. 

Monte Sant Angelo, a tn. in the 
prov. and 27 m. N.E. of the city of 
Foggia, Italy. The Church of St. 
Michael is much visited by pilgrims. 
Pop. 21,870. 

Montospan, Frangoise Athenais do 
Rochechouart. Marquise do (1641- 
1707), was the daughter of the Due de 
Montemart. Having become maid of 
honour to the queen, she in 1668 at- 
tracted the notice of Louis XIV., who 
made her his mistress. She was both 
beautiful and witty, and remained the 
favourite of the king for many years, 
to whom she bore eight children. She 
was, however, supplanted by Madame 
de Maintenon in 1691, and left Ver- 
sailles to retire from the world in 1700. 
Her M6moires (1S29) have been trans- 
lated into English (1895). 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, 
Baron de la Brede et de Montesquieu 
(16S9-1755), a French philosophical 
historian, born in the ch&teau de la 
BrSde, near Bordeaux. In 1714 he 
was appointed councillor of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux, and two years 
later on tho death of his uncle, Jean 
Baptiste de Secondat, he succeeded 
to his title and fortune as well as to 
his judicial official office as president 
of the parliament of Bordeaux. His 
first literary enterprise was the publi- 
cation in 1721 of his Letlres Persanes, 
a subtle satire on contemporary 
manners, written in the guise of a 
correspondence between two Persian 
noblemen travelling through Europe. 
In 1728 he published anonymously a 
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poem entitled Lc Temple de Guide, 
and was admitted to the Acaddmie 
three years later. After travelling for 
three years in foreign countries, lie 
wrote Considerations sur les Causes 
de la Grandeur des Romains el de leur 
Dicadence, 1734, a most able study 
of ancient Rome. In 174S he pub- 
lished a monumental work, entitled 
L’Esprit des Lois , in thirty-one books. 
The standard edition of his works is 
that of Laboulaye (7 voK), 1875-79. 
Consult Lives by Louis Vian (1S79); 
A. Sorel (1887), and Sir C. P. Rbert. 
See also A. Charaux, L'Esprit de 
Montesquieu, 1885. 

Monteverdi, Claudio (1507 or 1568- 
1643), an Italian composer, born in 
Cremona and studied under Ingeg- 
neri; he was chiefly associated with 
the earliest opera house (opened 1637 ) 
at Venice, to where lie had removed 
in 1613. In his madrigals, church 
music, and operas, lie laid the founda- 
tion of modern music by breaking 
away from pure polyphony, and by 
his freer use of extended melody. His 
chief operas were Orfeo, 1607; Ari- 
anna, 1608; II Ritomo d’Ulissc, 1641, 
and Poppea, 1642. 

Monto Vorgine, in Italy, see 
Avellino. 

Montevideo, or Banda Oriental, the 
cap. of the republic of Uruguay, in S. 
America, is situated on the N. ahoro 
of the estuary of tho -Rio de la Plata 
(which is here 60 m. wide), and 132 
m. E. by S. from Buenos Ayres. It 
stands on a small peninsula, and is 
surrounded by a wall and fortifica- 
tions. The houses are mostly of one 
story, with flat roofs, which are often 
used as gardens. The public buildings 
worthy of notico are the cathedral, 
the university, and the town-hall. 
The climate is healthy; but, as there 
are no rivers near the town, water is 
scarce, and it is only obtainable from 
wells, or by collecting rain-water in 
cisterns. There are several plazas or 
open spaces, and a public park. The 
bay or harbour, which is about 3 i m. 
long by 2 m. broad, presents excellent 
facilities for building wharfs, docks, 
etc., is sheltered from all but the 
S.W. gales, and averages 16 or 17 ft. 
in depth. The trade of M. is extensive; 
the exports consisting of wool, hides, 
horns, wheat, flour, corn, hay, barley, 
tobacco, fruit, hair, tallow, salt and 
preserved beef, bones, etc.; and the 


Imports, of cott 
hardware, also • 
provisions. T1 
Great Britain. M. has steam com- 
munication with the United States, 
Rio Janeiro, Britain, and Genoa, and 
besides these, carries on a consider- 
able trade with France, Spain, La 
Plata, and Italy. In 1909 the con- 
struction of a new embankment on 


the S. side of the city was begun, 
which is estimated to cost £1,500,000. 
Tho exports exceed £8,000,000 and 
the imports £4,500,000 annually. 
The city was founded by the Spaniards 
in 1726; it became free in 1814, and 
in 1828 was made the cap. of the 
republic. Pop. 291,465. Tho ‘dept, 
of M. has an area of 256 so. m. Pop. 
317,879. 

Montez, Lola (1818-61), an ad- 
venturess, bom at Limerick, of mixed 
descent, her father being Irish and 
her mother Spanish. In 1S37 she 
eloped with Captain James, from 
whom she was separated in 1842. She 
next turned her attention to dancing, 
and appeared in London, Dresden, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Paris, 
visiting Munich in 1846, where sho 
attracted the attention of Louis I„ 
who created her Countess of Lands- 
fcld and granted her a stipend of 
£5000 a year. The revolution of 
1848, however, forced her to leave the 
country, and she spent the next years 
touring in the United States and 
Australia. She died, a penitent, in 
Long Island, 1861. See her Auto- 
biography (1S5S) and her Life, by 
E. B. D'Anvergne (1909). 

Montezuma I. (c. 1390-1464), Em- 
peror of ancient Mexico, succeeded 
his brother in 1436. He extended the 
Mexican conquest, rebuilt Tenoch- 
titJan, lbe chief Aztec city, erecting 
houses of lime and stone on the site 
of the modem Mexico, and developed 
the ceremonial of tho tribal religion. 

Montezuma II. (1466-1520), Em- 
peror of Mexico, succeeded his 
uncle in 1502. He was a great warrior 
and legislator, but his arrogance 
alienated the people, and when 
Cortez landed at Vera Cruz in 1519 
and attempted to march on Tenoch- 
titlan, he was well received by tho 
inhabitants and easily mado Monte- 
zuma his prisoner. He was killed 
(1520) while still in Spanish hands 
when, at the request of Cortez, he 
was attempting, by a speech, to end 
hostilities. 

Montfaucon, Bernard do (1655- 
1741), a Benedictine of the congrega- 
tion of St. Maur, the son of Timoleon 
da M., Lord of Roquetaiilado and 
ConiUac. His first profession was mili- 
tary, and.he served in Germany under 
Marshal Turonne, but in 1075 he 
entered the learned congregation of 
St. Maur. His edition of Athanasius 
in Greek and Latin (3 vols. fol.) es- 
tablished ills reputation as a profound 
Scholar. He made a journey to Italy 
for the purpose of consulting tho 
manuscripts in the Italian libraries. 
In this pursuit be passed three years, 
and upon his return in 1702 published 
an account of his journey and re- 
searches in his Diarium Ilalicum. 
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Among the works of this eminent 
scholar, one, the best known, is his 
great work entitled IS Antiquity Ex - 
pliquie ei Represents en Figures (Paris, 
5 vols. fol.)» to which, in 1724, was 
added a supplement in 5 vols. 

Montferrat, Duchy of, a territory 
between Piedmont, Milan, and Genoa, 
originally independent, but now 
forming part of the kingdom of 
Italy. It had an area of 1300 sq. m., 
and its capital was Casale. A portion 
of the duchy fell to the dukes ot Savoy 
in 1631, and the remainder in 1703. 

Montfleury, Antoine Jacob (1640- 
85), a French dramatic author, bom 
in Paris. He was called to the bar in 
1660, hut made his reputation as a 
dramatist the same year by his 
comedy entitled M ariagc de Ricn. He 
wrote numerous dramatic works 
which are characterised by their 
originality. Some of them are: Les 
Bestes raisonnablcs, 1661; Lc Mary 
sans femme , 1663; 7'hrasybule, 1663; 
ISImpromptu de Vhostel de Condi , 
1663; TSEscolle des jaloux, 1664; 
ISEscolle des fdles, 1666; Crispin 
genlilhomme , 1677; Im Dame midecin, 
1678; and La Femme juge et partic, 
1669, a comedy in five acts, his 
masterpiece. 

Montfort, the name ot an ancient 
French family, which is taken from 
the castle of Montfort or Montfort 
FAmaury, near Paris. It was founded 
by William, the son of Amaury, 
Count of Hainault, who married the 
heiress of Montfort about 952 Some 
members of the family are: Simon IV. 
de Montfort (c. 1160-1218), who took 
a prominent part in the crusade 
against the Albigenses. Amauri de 
Montfort (1192-1241), who was made 
constable of France in 1230. Quy de 
Montfort (d. 1228), brother of Simon 
IV., whom he accompanied on his 
military exploits. Yolande (d. 1322), 
who married Arthur II. of Brittany. 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Lei- 
cester (c. 1206-65), bom in France. 
He offered his services to Henry II., 
who was so highly pleased with the 
young French noble that he con- 
ferred on him the title of Earl of 
Leicester. He married Elinor, sister 
to King Henry III. and the youthful 
widow of that Earl of Pembroke to 
whom, more than to any other, the 
people of England owe Magna Charta. 
After this marriage — which _ was 
view 
DeN 
the ! 
ties 
debt 
of 1 

able, umi me peopie were in a. otaw/ 
of insurrection. The barons assembled 
and, under the direction of De M., 
held the celebrated parliament at 
IX 


Oxford. They passed statutes to en- 
force the provisions of Magna Charta. 
The king swore to observe them, but 
sent forthwith to the pope praying to 
he absolved from his oath. The bull 
of absolution arrived. Henry set his 
barons at defiance, and the war began 
with the battle of Northampton. At 
Lewes the royal forces were signallr 
discomfited, and the king taken cap- 
tive. The conditions exacted from 
the king were that he should observe 
Magna Charta and the Charter of the 
Forests; be moderate in his expenses 
and grants until his old debts were 
paid off, and that Englishmen only 
Bhould be chosen counsellors. The 
queen (Elinor of Provence), who was 
in France, now occupied herself in 
collecting a large army. To deliberate 
upon the measures to be adopted at 
this great crisis, writs were issued to 
the sheriffs, in 1265, by De M., direct- 
ing them to return two knights for 
each county and two citizens or 
burgesses for every city and borough, 
and from this time may be clearly 
dated the recognition of the Commons 
as an estate of the realm in parlia- 
ment. A second war broke out, and 
this time the popular cause was 
weakened by defection and treachery. 
Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.) 
encountered the barons at Evesham 
with a greatly superior army; De M. 
was defeated and killed. Like Crom- 
well, whose career in many respects 
resembles his own, he was denied a 
grave by the royalists, his head boing 
sent to Wigmore Castle and his 
mutilated limbs to different towns. 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michael (1740- 
1810), the inventor of air balloons, 
was born at Vidalan-Ies-Annonai. 
In conjunction with his brother, 
Jacques Etienne, he devoted himself 
to scientific pursuits, and having 
discovered that a balloon, with a 
car attached to it, could be kept 
suspended by a supply of heated air, 
made his first experiment with his 
brother in 1783. He was also the 
inventor of an hydraulic machine 
called the water-ram. 

Montgomerie, Alexander (c. 1556- 
1610), a Scottish poet, bom in 
Ayrshire, and the brother of 
Robert M. (d. 1609). He held office in 
the Scottish court in 1577 and became 
poet laureate, but in 1586, having 
obtained a royal licence, he left Eng- 
land for travel on the Continent. He 
was, however, imprisoned and his 
pension withheld, to be renewed, after 
a protracted lawsuit, in 1588-89. His 
chief poem is The Cherrie and the 
Slae (first ed. 1597), written in a 
fourteen-line stanza (of which M. is 
the greatest master, if not the in- 
ventor), which contains many beauti- 
ful passages. Other works are: The 
L 2 
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Flirting helwizt Montgomery and 
Polwart (first ed. 1621); and The 
Mindes Melodic (1605), a version of 
fifteen of the Psalms, Simeon’s song, 
and the ‘ Gloria Patri ’ 

Montgomery: 1. A municipal and 
pari. bor. of Wales, cap. of the co. of 
the same name, is placed at the foot 
of a high and veil-wooded eminence, 
about li m. from the Severn, and 
168 m. N.W. by N. of London. The 
ancient castle of Montgomery, of 
which some ruins still remain, was 
founded by Baldwin, a follower of 
William the Conqueror. Pop. (1911) 
983. 2. A dist. and tn. of the Punjab, 
India, in the Lahore div. The district 
has an area of 4754 sq. m., and is 
situated between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej. The town lies 90 m. S.W. of 
Lahore, and has cotton and silk 
manufs. Pop. of dist., 465,050; of tn., 
6600. 

Montgomery, Florence (6. 1847), 
authoress, is the daughter of Admiral 
Sir Alexander Montgomery. Encou- 
raged by Whyte Melville, she pub- 
lished her first hook at the age of 
twenty. This tale, entitled A Very 
Simple Story, achieved great success, 
and her reputation was secured on 
the appearance of Misunderstood, 
1869, which was still more popular 
than her earlier work. Other books 
are Thrown Together, 1872; Thwarted, 

1873 ; Wild Mike and his Victim, 

1874 ; Scaforth-, 1878 ; Transformed, 
1886 ; Prejudged, 1900 ; An Un- 
shared Secret, 1903. 

Montgomery, Gabriel, Comte de 
(c. 1530-74), a French knight and 
officer in the Scottish Lifeguard of the 
King of Franco. At a tournament 
given by Henry II. in honour of his 
daughter’s marriage with Philip of 
Spain, M., at the king’s command, 
entered the lists unwillingly with him 
and accidentally killed him. M., 
although blameless, left France, and 
soon after embraced Protestantism in 
England. On the commencement of 
the religious wars in 1562, he returned 
to his native country and defended 
Rouen with great bravery. In the 
third religious war M. gained many 
advantages over the royalists ; ho 
escaped from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and fled to England. 
Next year he returned to Normandy, 
hut being compelled to surrender the 
castle of Domfront, he was carried to 
Paris and was beheaded after long 
imprisonment. 

Montgomery, James (1771-1854), 
a British poet and hymn-writer, was 
bom at Irvine, in Ayrshire. He 
took up journalism, editing the 
Sheffield Iris for upwards of thirty 
years. In 1806 ho produced his 
Wanderer of Sioiteerland, founded 
upon the French conquest of Switzer- 


land, and in 1810 published another 
volume of verse entitled The West 
Indies, in which he appeals for the 
abolition of the slave trade. These 
were followed by The World before 
the Flood, 1812 ; Greenland, 1819, 
a poem founded on the Moravian 
missions to Greenland ; Songs of 
Zion, 1822, and The Pelican Island, 
1826, a poem written in imitation of 
Shelley, which is generally considered 
his best work. He also wrote Lec- 
tures on Poetry and General IAtera- 
ture, 1833, and many hymns, upon 
which his reputation now mainly 
rests. Some of these are : Songs of 
Praise the Angels sang .- For ever 
with the Lord ; and Go to Dark 
Gethsemane. 

Montgomery, Robert (1807-55), an 
English poet, born in Bath. In 1828 
he published The Omnipresence of the 
Deity, Death, A Vision of Death, A 
Vision of Hell, and in 1829 Satan, 
which was scathingly reviewed in an 
article by Macaulay. He went to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1830; was 
ordained in 1835, and devoted him- 
self zealously to his duties as curate 
at Whittington in Shropshire. In 
1836 he came to London, and then 
went to St. Jude’s Chapel, Glasgow, 
in 1833, and hack in London again 
in 1843 at the Percy Street Chapel, 
St. Pancras. At ail these places he 
drew very large audiences. 

Montgomeryshire, an inland co. of 
N. Wales, between Shropshire on the 
E. and the Welsh counties, Merioneth 
and Cardigan, on the W. Area 
925 Bq. m. Tho surface is almost 
wholly mountainous (Plinlimmon, 
2469 ft.), a large portion consisting 
of bleak elevated moorlands, hut 
toward the English border there are 
several warm, fertile and well- wood ed 
valleys. The Severn, the Yymwy 
(Liverpool’s main water supply), and 
the Dovey are tho principal rivers. 
The county belongs almost entirely 
to the basin of the Severn. The 
mineral wealth of M. is not groat, hut 
copper, lead, and zinc are procured, 
and millstones, slates, and limestone 
are quaried. Cattle and sheop, and 
the pure breed of Welsh ponies called 
’ Merlins,’ are reared. The Welsh- 
flannel manufacture is extensively 
carried on in the county. Tho capital 
is Montgomery. The county sends 
one member to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. (1911) 62,202. 

Month (interval of time) is the 
time which elapses betweon ono new 
moon and tho next. This interval 
is not constant owing to movements 
of the moon’s orbit relative to the 
earth. Its mean length is 29'5305S87 
days. There arc five distinct classes 
of M. ‘ The sidereal M. ’ or tho time 
of a complete circuit, averages 
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27*321661*1 days ; the ‘ anomalistic French painter, was horn at Mar- 
M.,* or the time of revolution from seilles. He studied in his native 
perigee to perigee, averages 27*554599 city, hut later settled in Paris, and 
days ; the * tropical M.,* or the in- by the close of the reign of Napoleon 
terval from one vernal equinox to III. had already become famous, 
the next, averages 27*32158 days. His pictures are characterised by their 
The average * nodical M.,’ or the fantastic colouring; indeed, M. sacri- 
interval from a node to a similar ficed line, composition, and draughts- 
node, is 27*2122222 days; the ‘com- manship for the sake of vivid hues, 
mon or synodic M/ is the interval Among his works are ' The Park of 
29*5305S87 days noticed above. St. Cloud * ; * Corot and his Models * ; 

Montholon, Charles Tristan, Marquis ‘ The Court of Henry III/ ; * The 
de (1783-1853), a French general and Miraculous Draught of Fishes/ 
diplomatist, born at Paris. He first Montigny, a com. in Lorraine, 
entered the navy, but later joined the Germany, li m. S.W. of Metz, on 
army and served in many campaigns, the Moselle ; has railway workshops. 
In 1809 Napoleon made M. chamber- Pop. 14,015. 

lain; he employed him at Wartzburg, Montilla, a tn. of Spain in the prov. 
1811-12, and in 1815 M. accompanied of Cordova, and 20 m. S.S.E. of the 
Napoleon to St. Helena. With city of that name. Manufs. of coarse 
General Gourgaud he published linen and earthenware are carried on. 
Memoir es pour servir & VHistoire de and a famous wine is grown in the 
France sous Napoleon , Merits d Ste. vicinity. Pop. 13,603. 

Hel&ne sous la diette , 1822-25. M. Montluc, Blaise de Lasseran (1602- 
accompanied Louis Napoleon in his 77), a marshal of France, bora of an 
attempt at Boulogne (1840), but as illustrious Gurenne family, and one 
his chief he was sentenced to twenty of the bravest, if cruellest, soldiers of 
years’ imprisonment at Ham. M. all time. As a captain of infantry, 
published in England Rtciis de la fought under Brissac against the 
Captivity de NapoUon in 1847, and Italians, and narrowly missed ending 
about a year after regained his the war by a coup de main. Per- 
liberty. formed brilliant exploits at the head 

Monthyon, see Montyon. of his arquebusiers at C6risoles (1544), 

Monti, Vincenzo (1 754-1 S28), an and again at San Damian, B6ne, and 
Italian poet, was born at Fusi^nano, Costemiglia. Became lieutenant- 
near Ferrara. At the beginning of general of the government of Gurenne 
his career he was secretary to Luigi (1564),. and executed Protestants 
Braschi, and at that time was a wholesale * with a ferocious gaiety/ 
violent enemy of the French, but His last military act was the siege of 
in later life he became a Republican, La Rochelle (1573), after which he 
next a panegyrist of Napoleon, and devoted himself to compiling his 
lastly a eulogist of the Emperor of Commenlaires of memoirs of his 
Austria. He was prrfessor of elo- military life. 

quence at Pavia during the French Montlugon, a tn. of France in the 
republic, and during the empire dept, of Allier; is picturesquely 
historiographer for Italy at fllilan. situated on the slope of a hill on the 
He was also a knight of the Legion of r. b. of the Cher, at the southern ex- 
Honour, and a member of many tremity of the Canal de Berri, 40 m. 
learned societies. His Basvillina, W.S.W. of Moulins. It manufs. 
written on the murder of Hugo mirrors, glass, chemicals, and sewing 
Basseville, the French ambassador machines, and trade in com, wine, 
at Rome, is a wonderful imitation and fruits. Pop. 34,000. 
of Dante, and gained him a high Montmartre, a northern quarter of 
reputation. His other chief works Paris, within its fortifications. It is 
were Bardo della Selva Nera, a eulogy a Sunday resort of Parisians. It 
of Napoleon ; Canlica , a political lies at an altitude of 320 ft. 
poem; a translation of Homer’s Montmfedy, a tn. and second-class 
Iliad , and Proposla di alcune cor- fortress of France in the dept, of 
rezioni ed aggiunte al vocab. della Meuse. It is defended by extensive 
Crusca , an attack on the pedantry outworks, and has a barracks, mili- 
of the Cruscan dictionary. He also tary hospital and prison, and manufs. 
wrote the tragedies of Galeotii Man- hosiery and leather. Pop. 3000. 
fredi ; Aristodemo, and Caio Graeco. Montmorency: 1. A riv. of Quebec, 
See works by Cantu (1879), Vicchi Canada, rising in Snow Lake and 
(lS85-87),andTnmbini (Srdea.,1894). entering the St. Lawrence, 6 m. N.E. 

Montia fontana (Water Blinks, or of Quebec. The falls .at its mouth are 
Water Chickweed), a small annual 150 ft. wide and 265 ft. high ; they 
plant (order Portulacacese) with supply the electric power to Quebec, 
pale green leaves and cvmes of white 2. A com. in the dept, of Seine-et- 
flowers. It is common 'in wet places. Oise, France, 9 m. N. of Paris. The 
Monticelli, Adolphe (1824-86), a Forest of M. is a favourite resort of 
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the Parisians. It has manufs. of 
cheap lace, and grows famous 
cherries. Pop. G000. 

Montmorency, Anne, first Due de 
(1493-1567), marshal and constable 
of France, belonged to one of the 
oldest and greatest of the noble 
families of France. He received, it is 
said, the name of Anne from his god- 
mother, Anne of Brittany. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars be- 
tween Francis I. and the Emperor 
Charles V., and was taken prisoner 
along with Ills sovereign in the battle 
of Pavia. He afterwards became the 
leader of the French government, and 
was made constable in 1538 : he was 
suddenly banished from court in 1541, 
but returned on the accession of 
Henry II., and was again head of 
affairs. In 1557, he commanded the 
battle of St. Quentin, in which he was 
taken prisoner. During the minority 
of Charles IX., M., with the Duke of 
Guise and the Marshal St. Andrd, 
composed the famous triumvirate 
which resisted Catharine de’ Medici. 
In 1562 and 1567 he commanded the 
royal army against the Huguenots, 
and in both wars gained victories over 
them, but was fatally wounded at 
St. Denis, 1567. 

Montmorency, Henri, Due de (1595- 
1G32), the son of Duke Henry I., 
and grandson of Anne, Constable of 
France. He took part in the re- 
ligious wars (1621-30), took 116 and 
016ron in 1625, and defeated the 
Piedmontese in 1G30. Ho was made 
marshal the same year, but being pro- 
voked into rebellion by Richelieu, he 
Joined the party of Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, and placed himself at the 
head of the insurgent army. Ho was, 
however, defeated by Marshal Schom- 
berg at Castelnaudary in 1632, and, 
being severely wounded, fell into the 
hands of the enemy and was be- 
headed as a traitor at Toulouse, 

Montoro, a tn. of Spain, in the 
prov. of Cordova, built on a rocky 
ridge around which winds the 
Guadalquivir, 26 m. E.N.E. of Cor- 
dova. The heights in the vicinity are 
clothed with olive plantations, and 
oil is largely exported from this 
quarter. Woollens and earthenware 
are manufactured. Pop. 15,000. 

Montorsoli, Fra Giovan Angelo 
(c. 1500-63), an Italian sculptor, 
bom near Florence. He studied under 
Andrea Ferrucci at Fiesole, and was 
afterwards employed at Rome, 
Perugia, and Volterra, finally work- 
ing for Michael Angelo at San 
Lorenzo, Florence. About 1527 he 
turned monk, and iu 1530 was in- 
vited to Rome by Pope Clement VII., 
who employed him to restore some 
statues. Some of his works are : the 
tomb of the poet Sannazzaro, at 
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Naples; the statue of Andrea Doria, 
at Genoa; the fountain in the piazza 
and the facade of the cathedral at 
Messina; and various statues in the 
church of the Servites at Bologna. 

Montpelier, a city, cap. of Vermont, 
U.S.A., co. seat of Washington co., 
on the Winooski R. The State 
Capitol is one of the most magnificent 
buildings in the U.S.A. Manufs. in- 
clude lumber, flour, saddlery,' and 
hardware. Has granite quarries near. 
Pop. (1910) 7856. 

Montpellier, a tn. of France, cap. of 
the dept, of H6rault, is situated on 
an eminence on the r. b. of the Lez, 
30 m. S.W. of Ntmes, and 17 m. N.W. 
of Cette, the port of this town. It is 
irregularly built, with narrow, steep, 
but generally clean streets, and the 
houses are mostly well built. It has 
a cathedral, with no pretensions to 
beauty or interest; a university; an 
exchange, with a fine Corinthian 
colonnade; a court-house; a medical 
school, etc. The botanic garden of 
M., the earliest collection of the sort 
in France, was established in the 
reign of Henri IV. There are, among 
other establishments, cotton and 
woollen factories, dye-works, paper 
mills, distilleries, breweries, sugar- 
houses, and chemical works for the 
making of alum, Prussian blue, etc. 
The principal articles of export, be- 
sides the produce of the manufac- 
tures, aro wine, oil, fruits, wool, and 
other rural produce. Towards the 
end of the 8th century M. was first 
raised into the position of an im- 
portant town, governed by hereditary 
lords under the bishops of Mague- 
leonne. At the Reformation a great 
number of the inhabitants embraced 
the side of the HuguenotB. Pop. 
80,230. 

Montpensier, Anne Mario Louise 
d’Orleans, Duchess de (1627-93), 
known as ‘ La Grande Mademoiselle ; 
daughter of Gaston, brother of 
Louis XIII. She was an ambitious 
woman, but much of her energy was 
wasted in seeking a husband. She 
aimed at marriage with Louis XIV., 
hut was defeated in this by Cardinal 
Mazarin (g.v.). This annoyed her, 
and during the wars of the Fronde 
(q.n.) she accompanied the army 
with Cond6, against the court. She 
contrived a secret marriage with 
Lauzim, but he was imprisoned booh 
after. 

Montreal, the largest city in Can- 
ada, is situated on a triangular- 
shaped island of about 30 m. in 
length and 7 m. in breadth, at tho 
confluence of tho rivers St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa. It was founded in 1642, 
and called Villo Marie by a French 
company, which had for its object 
the conversion and civilisation of 
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the Indian tribes. During fifty years 
the settlers were harassed by the 
treacherous attacks of the Iroquois, 
but by an heroic resistance they at 
length succeeded in securing the 
tranquillity of the colony. On Sept. 8, 
1760, M. was finally delivered up to 
the British, in whose hands it has 
since remained in peaceful possession. 
It was formerly the seat of govern- 
ment, but in 1847 it was removed to 
Quebec and later to Ottawa. The R. 
Ottawa, which joins the St. Lawrence 
both above and below the town, 
drains an area of about 80,000 sq. m., 
and M. being the highest point to 
which the St. Lawrence is navigable 
for sea -going vessels drawing 18 ft. 
of water, it may be considered as 
the chief port of the great St. 
Lawrence system. The city is 
situated on the 1. b. of the St. 
Lawrence, 300 m. from its mouth, 
and stands on the slope of an isolated 
hill, from which it takes its name. 
It contains many imposing edifices, 
among which may be noted the 
Roman Catholic church of Notre 
Dame, Christ Church Cathedral, and 
the M'Gill University. There is ex- 
tensive wharfage and dockage, and 
the city is an important railway 
centre. The manufacturing indus- 
tries are considerable, and include 
tanneries, breweries, iron, brass and 
lead works, flour and saw mills. 
There is trade in grain, cattle, lumber, 
cheese, butter, and fruit. The exports 
exceed £15,500,000 annually, and 
the imports reach £19,000,000. The 
Lachine Canal is a means of com- 
munication with neighbouring towns. 
The Victoria Jubilee Bridge, which 
spans the St. Lawrence, is nearly 
2 m. long. The city is well served 
with railways, and there are regular 
Transatlantic steamship services. 
Bop. 466,000. 

Montreuil, or Montreuil-sous-Bois, 
a tn. in the dept, of Seine, France, 
li m. E. of Paris. It is famous for 
its peach orchards, and has gypsum 
quarries and manufs. of porcelain, 
paints, glue, chemicals, and soap. 
Pop. 35,904. 

Montreux, a par. at the eastern end 
of Lake Geneva, canton of Vand, 
Switzerland, which includes the 
villages of Clarens, Vemex, Territet, 
Glion, Veytaux, and others. It is a 
favourite winter resort. Near Vey- 
taux is the famous Castle of Chillon. 
Pop. 15,230. Sec Lewis and Grihble’s 
Montrciix, 1908. 

Montrose, a seaport of Forfarshire, 
Scotland, 42 m. S.S.W. of Aberdeen. 
It is rich in historic memories and is 
now an aerial station. Industries in- 
clude timber and flax spinning. Pop. 
(1911) 12,668. 

Montrose, James Graham, fifth 
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Earl and first Marquis of (1612-50), 
was educated at the University of 
St. Andrews. After three years’ 
travel on the Continent, he had an 
interview, in 1636, with Charles I., 
who, however, gave him but a cool 
reception. Actuated by this con- 
temptuous treatment of the king, 
but more by his discontent with the 
political supremacy of the bishops 
and his desire to give a greater in- 
I dependence to his countrymen, he 
joined the national movement, 
assisted at the signing of the Cove- 
nant (1638), three times occupied 
Aberdeen for the Covenanters, and 
finally overthrew Viscount Aboyne, 
Charles' lieutenant in the N., at the 
Bridge of Dee (1639). M. now came 
a second time into personal contact 
with the king and hence, according 
to the Presbyterians, arose his great 
apostasy. M. definitely joined the 
king in 1641, and was imprisoned the 
same year for six months in conse- 
quence of a supposed conspiracy 
against Argyll. In 1644, with the 
rank of lieutenant-general and the 
title of marquis, he defeated the 
covenanting forces at. Tippermuir and 
Aberdeen, and in the following year 
won four other pitched battles at 
Inverlochy, Auldearn, Alford, and 
Kilsyth. His subsequent attempt to 
raise the royalist standard in the 
Lowlands was an utter failure, and 
in 1645 he suffered a crushing defeat 
at Philiphaugh ; next year he was a 
refugee in Norway. The respon- 
sibility for this sudden and disastrous 
reversal of fortune rests in part on 
the ill-fated M. himself. He had been 
blind to the fact that, while Highland 
troops will perform unheard-of 
deeds of daring to defend their 
clannish honour, they are incapable 
of disinterested combination to 
further a national cause, and he had, 
moreover, been powerless to restrain 
the wanton carnage which had been 
the regrettable sequel to all his vic- 
tories. M. was in the Low Countries 
when he heard of the kiug’s execu- 
tion. He swooned at the news, and 
swore a great oath to avenge the 
martyr's death. In 1650 he landed 
in Caithness with a mere remnant of 
the little army he had collected, for 
he suffered shipwreck on the way, 
and was easily vanquished by 
Strachan’s horsemen at Invercarron. 
The same year he was hanged in the 
Grassmarket, Edinburgh. Thus 
ended ‘ a life of meteoric splendour/ 

Mont St. Jean, a vil, of Belgium, in 
the prov. of S. Brabant, 11 m. S.E. 
of Brussels, and just E. of the scene 
of Waterloo, 

Mont St. Michel, a granite islet in 
the bay of St. Michel, near the 
mouth of the Couesnon, 15 m. S.S.E, 
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of Granville, in the dept, of Manohe, 
France. It is connected with the 
mainland by a causeway 1 m. in. 
length. The island rises to a height 
of 240 ft., and is crowned by a 
Benedictine monastery dating from 
the 11th century. The quicksands 
that surround the island are exposed 
at low water, and highly dangerous, 
whilst the tide comes in at a great 
speed. Pop. 250. 

Montserrat (Lat. Mans serralus, Sp. 
Monte Scrrado, from its jagged 
appearance like the teeth of a saw), a 
mountain of Spain in Catalonia, 
30 m. N.W. of Barcelona. From the 
loftiest point, San Geroncius (4055 ft..) 
a magnificent view is obtained. The 
famous Benedictine monastery, dat- 
ing from 976, stands on the edge of a 
huge chasm in the eastern face; it is 
supposed to owe its existence to the 
image of the Virgin, said to have been 
carved by St. Luke, found in 880 in a 
cave of the mountain. There are also 
the ruins of 13 hermitages. 2. One of 
the Leeward Is. in the British West 
Indies, in 62° V W. and 16° 41' N. The 
island is mountainous, rising to 
2500 ft. above sea-level, is well 
watered, and has good roads. The 
principal products are sugar, molasses 
and lime juice. Cotton is now being 
grown. The climate Ls healthy, the 
mean temperature being 78° F. in 
the shade, and the rainfall varying 
between 40 and SO in. per annum. 
The capital is Plymouth on the S.W. 
coast. Area 32 sq. m. Pop. 12,200. 

Montucla, Jean-Etienne (1725-99), 
a French mathematician, studied 
classics and mathematics at the 
Jesuits’ College of Lyon, his native 
town. In 1758 he published his great 
Histoire des malMmatiques, after- 
wards completed by Lalandd, and 
twenty years later he issued a much- 
improved edition of Ozanam's Tic- 
creations mathfmatiques (4 vols.). 

Montyon, Antoine Jean Baptiste, 
Baron (1733-1820), a French philan- 
thropist and lawyer. Successively 
governor of Provence, Auvergne, and 
Aunis. Became a memberof the Royal 
Society of London. Made numerous 
donations by way of prizes for 
scientific and generally useful literary 
effortB, and left large sums to public 
hospitals. Among his best. known 
works are; The Influence of Taxation 
on Moralitq and Industry, 1808: Ob- 
servations on the most CdcbraledFrench 
Ministers of Finance from 1660 to 
1791 , 1812 ; and Investigation of the 
Population of France, 1778. 

Monumental Brasses are plates en- 
graved with an inscription, figure, or 
similar symbol of a departed person 
of whom they serve as memorials. 
Though invariably spoken of as 
brasses, the material from which the 


plates are made is not brass at all. 
It was anciently known as lalten, and 
consists of an alloy of about three- 
fifths copper, three-tenths zinc, and 
one-tenth lead and tin. Brasses are 
generally found in tho floors of 
churches, the matrix being so con- 
structed as to bring the face of the 
brass level with the pavement. 
Brasses probably began to be used 
as memorials in England about the 
beginning of the 13th century, but it 
was not until the reign of Edward I. 
that they became common. The 
earliest brass remaining, that of Sir 
John Daubemoun (1277) in the 
church of Stoke D’Abemon, Surrey, 
belongs to this reign. The art of 
brass-making reached its height in 
the period from 1372-99. There are 
slight declines and revivals until tho 
time of James I., when the art 
rapidly declined, to disappear finally 
in the 18th century. See Herbert W. 
Maoklin’s Brasses of England (3rd 
ed.), 1813. 

Monuments (Lat. monumenlum, 
memorial), any memorial of a durable 
nature erected to perpetuate the 
memory of a great person or event. 
They have in days past frequently 
taken the form of mounds, triumphal 
arches, mausoleums, tombs, obelisks, 
or monumental brasses. The ancient 
M. of Great Britain and Ireland aro 
protected by the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act of 1882. 

Monza, a tn. in tho prov. of, and 10 
m. N.N.E. of tho city of Milan, Lom- 
bardy, Italy. The cathedral of San 
Giovanni, founded by Queen Theo- 
delinda in 595 and rebuilt in the 14th 
century, contains the famous iron 
crown of Lombardy. There are 
manufs. of silk and woollen goods, 
hats, leather, and machines. King 
Humbert of Italy was assassinated 
here in July 1900. Pop. 42,599. 

Moody, D wight Lyman (1837-1899), 
an American evangelist, horn at 
Northfield, Mass., U.S.A., beenmo 
‘ converted ’ in 1855, and opened a 
Sunday school in Chicago, which 
subsequently developed into the 
Chicago Avenue Church. After con- 
trolling tho Young Men's Christian 
Association here for four years (1865- 
1869), he was joined by Ira David 
Sankey. Together they wrote tho 
Moody and Sankey * Gospel Hymns,’ 
which were so characteristic a feature 
of their revivalist meetings both in 
England (1873, 1881, and 1892) and 
America. His sermons, which have 
been widely translated, are marked 
by their conviction, simplicity, and 
homely phraseology. 

Moody, Fanny, an English soprano 
singer, was born at Redruth, Corn- 
wall. She came out as prime donna 
under Carl Rosa, and sang for four 
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years in Royal Italian Opera, being 
associated with Sir Augustine Harris. 
Since 1897 she has toured in all parts 
ot the world with Mr. Son thcote 
Mansergh (Charles Manners) in the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company. 

Moon, The, is the earth’s satellite, 
revolving round it in a period of 27 
days 7hrs. 43mm. 114sec.,buteccentri- 
city o£ orbit and ‘ perturbations ’ cause 
this to vary by as much as 3 hours. 
The ordinary month is its synodic 
revolution period ; mean value, 
29-53 days — the period from one 
phase to the same phase again. 
Apparent motions, from E. to W., 
rising and setting 51 min. (mean, 
varying greatly) later each day ; 
the ‘ circle ’ is in a plane inclined to 
the equator from 2S-6° to lS-3° ; 
during the month its declination 
varies from +2S-6° to -2S-6°; this 
variation lessens gradually over a 
period of 94 years to +18-3°, and 
causes great variations in retarda- 
tion of rising and setting, most 
striking when the M. is at full. 
When the full M. occurs at the time 
of autumnal equinox, i.e. when it is 
near the first of Aries, it rises for 
some nights at much the same time, 
and ‘ coasts along ’ the E. horizon ; 
this is the harvest M., the full M. 
nearest to the autumnal equinox. 
The next full M. is the hunter's M. 
Both sun and M., being nearer to the 
earth than the stai-3, have an east- 
ward motion among them during the 
year ; the 31. being nearer than the 
sun has a greater eastward motion, 
and gains 12 i° (average) daily on 
that body, which is tho cause of the 
retardation of rising. 

True motions. — (I ) Revolution in 
an orbit round the earth, the shape 
of which is found from the variation 

1 ■ ” • <“ "f the 31., 

. ‘ 30' ; it is 

. r varying 

apsides 

(q.v.) moves round eastwards once 
in about 9 years ; the mean distance 
of the M. from the earth is 238,840 m. 
(maximum, 252,972 m.; minimum, 
221,614 m.) ; orbital velocity , 2288 m. 
per hour ; mean parallax , 57' 2', giv- 
ing that of the earth at the M.’s sur- 
face, 2° ; real diameter, 2163 m., giv- 
ing a volume & that of the earth. 
(2) Axial rotation in exactly the same 
time ns the revolution, in consequence 
of which it presents always the same 
aspect. Actually,- we are enabled to 
see on the whole 59 per cent, of the 
total surface— 41 per cent, con- 
stantly turned to us, 18 per cent, 
visible at times. This is due to (3) 
Librations. These are slighter move- 
ments : libration in latitude due to 
variations in the inclination of the 
axis, about 64 ° ; in longitude, maxi- 


mum 7J°, due to variation in speed 
round the orbit ; diurnal, about 1°, 
really an apparent motion. 

Phases . — These are due to the 
varying elongation, or angular dis- 
tance from the Eun. At new M. it 
is zero; at full, 180°; half M., 90° ; 
the positions being respectively con- 
junction, opposition, and quadrature. 
The accompanying diagram shows 
these and also the phases. The 31. 
is shown on its orbit viewed from 
outside the whole system, while the 
outer series shows the view, for corre- 
sponding positions, from the earth. 



It will be observed that (1) the 
* horns ’ are always turned from the 
sun ; (2) the waxing 31. has its right 
side illuminated, the waning 31. its 
left. When less than half of the 
illumined side is seen it is called the 
crescent, when more the gibbous, M. 

Mass, about ; density, 0-61; 
superficial gravity, i that of the 
earth. 

The influences of the M. on the 
earth, beyond magnetic disturbances, 
are comprised in Tides (q.v.), an 
interesting question arising as to 
the slowing down of our rotation by 
friction, with a consequent lengthen- 
ing of day and night. Being the 
nearest of the heavenly bodies, our 
interest is centred in the appearance 
of the 31. and the conditions per- 
taining to it considered as a possibly, 
habitable globe. Viewed through a 
good field or marine glass, the 
rotundity of the 31. is well shown, 
and its surface features distinguish- 
able. Under the best conditions the 
Lick telescope brings the 31. to a 
virtual distance of 10 Dm., sufficiently 
near to distinguish seas, rivers, lakes, 
forests, great cities, etc., if such 
existed. Many magnificent photo- 
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graphs have been secured by De La 
Rue in England, Rutherford in 
America, and at the Paris Observa- 
tory, these last being unrivalled. 
Tho surface of the M. is broken and 
uneven. Large shallow depressions, 
Galileo’s maria, the dull patches 
visible by the naked eye ; mountains, 
valleys, plains are to be seen ; but 
evidences of volcanic action, in the 
form of volcanoes, cracks, and fissures 
far transcending anything of the 
kind on the earth, form the most 
striking feature. Over 200,000 
craters (Pickering), some of over 
100 m. diameter, are grouped and 
ranged over the whole surface. 
Bailly, the largest, is 180 m. across. 
(The largest terrestrial crater, Aso 
San, is about seven.) The magni- 
tude of these is rather evidence of the 
low superficial gravity of the M. 
than of greater volcanic forces ; 
material would be projected six 
times as far as on the earth. Other 
features are • rills ’ (deep crooked 
valleys), clefts of unknown depth, 
some half mile wide and several 
hundred long ; * rays,’ light coloured 
and brilliant streaks, radiating from 
craters, notably Tycho ; very con- 
spicuous near full M. Ten ranges 
of mountains are noted, and heights 
are estimated by micrometer measure- 
ments of shadows. Tho Leibnitz 
range is the highest, Schmidt esti- 
mating its culminating peak at 41,900 
ft. above tho neighbouring valley. 
The best view of the M. is obtained 
a littlo after tho half M. (For a 
good description see T. \V. Webb’s 
Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 
scopes.) Certain ’ variable spots ' 
have been noted, but no variation 
in form or colour has been definitely 
ascertained ; Professor Pickering, 
however, claims such to be shown 
in his photographs and confirmed 
by his own observations. 

Light of the M., r.iA.cn that of 
direct rays of the sun (ZOilner) ; 
albedo (q.n.), 0T74 (ZOilner) — about 
the reflecting power of light-coloured 
sandstone, but there are great 
variations. Heat (first detected by 
thermopile by Melloni in 1S4G, 
consists of reflected heat, 25 percent., 
and ‘ obscure heat ' (absorbed then 
radiated) ; Lord Rosse gives s 
Hutchins TsV.isd, that of the sun. 
Temperature of surface is very uncer- 
tain : Rosso estimated over 100° C. 
maximum, 200° C. minimum, but 
later (also Langley) considered it 
never over the freezing point of water. 
Very, however (1899), supports the 
earlier view. 

Air and ' ’ ' — 

pearance, the . 
spectroscopic . , , 

absence of any gaseous atmosphere. 


If any, if would not produce in. 
barometric pressure. It is considered 
practically certain there was once an 
atmosphere, and that it has been 
absorbed by the inner rooks when 
cooling, or has retired frozen within 
the cavities of tho M. Stoney points 
out that accepting the kinetic 
theory of gases, the M.’s gravity is 
insufficient to retain an atmosphere. 
As regards water, there is no evidence 
whatever of its presence either as 
vapour, liquid, or solid. Tho sur- 
face of the M. leads irresistibly to 
the belief in its former existence. 

Life. — It appears quite conclusive 
that life as we know it does not and 
cannot exist on the M. 

Lamar theory is not yet perfect. 
Tho ‘ perturbations ’ or irregulari- 
ties of movement due to disturbing 
influences are not yet completely 
mastered : the M.’s motions are not 
fully accounted for, or accurately 
predicable, but the subject is too 
complicated for any elucidation in 
brief. See Hind, Solar System. 

The periodic variation ot the visible 
portion of the surface of the M. was 
observed by Galileo, wbo also con- 
structed tbe first map. Riecioli 
(1651) commenced the system of 
lunar nomenclature. Llbration in 
longitude was discovered and de- 
scribed by Hevelius (1647). Evec- 
tion, suspected by Hipparchus, dis- 
covered by Ptolemy. Variation, 
claimed for Abul Wefa (9tb century), 
but generally attributed to Tycho 
Brahfe. Sir I. Newton explained ft 
by tbe theory of gravitation. Paral- 
lactic equality, first elucidated and 
explained by Laplace; but his work 
was corrected by Adams, 1853. See 
also Airy in Month. Hot., vol. xxsiv., 
Nov. 1873. 

Additional references: Neison, The 
Moon, 1S7C ; Nasmyth and Carpen- 
ter, The Moon as Planet, World, and 
Satellite, I8S5; T. G. Eiger, The Moon, 
1895: Pickering, The Moon, 1904 ; 
also lunar atlas. Harvard Annals, 
vol. li. For a fanciful and entertain- 
ing but Instructive novel on tbe 
subject, read H. G. IVells’s First Men 
in the Moan. 

Moon, William (1818-94), inventor 
of Moon’s embossed typo for (lie 
blind, bom in Kent. Becoming 
totally blind in 1840, he set about 
producing an embossed typo for 
those so afflicted, and in 1845 brought 
out his system, which differed from 
former systems in almost entirely 
discarding con I motions. His first 
publication. The Last Pays of 
Polycarp, appeared in 1847, followed 
by The Last Hours of Cranmer, and 
other books of devotiOD. Ho also 
issued an edition of the Bible, and 
extended his system to foreign 
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languages, beginning with Irish and 
Chinese. He was made a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1S52, 
a fellow of the Society of Arts in 
1859, and LL.D. of the University of 
Philadelphia in 1871. 

Moon, Mountains of the. From 
classical times Africa, with its geo- 
graphy hidden beyond the Sahara, 
has been the source of mythical 
legends, some based on truth. The 
sources of the Nile remained un- 
discovered till 1861, when Captain 
Speke explored the region S. of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. Ptolemy and all 
other geographers had placed the 
source in the * mountains of the 
moon,’ and these were mapped E. 
and W. in Equatorial Africa. There 
was nothing but rumour and legend, 
based probably on information 
* passed down ’ among African tribes 
to Egypt. Captain Speke considered 
the crescent of mountains explored 
by him N. of Lake Tanganyika to be 
part of them. Dr. Beke considered 
them to be a N. and S. extension of 
the Abyssinian plateau. They are 
now generally identified with the 
group round Mounts Kenia and 
Kilima-Njaro, or the group round 
Ruwenzori further W. The latter is 
more probably correct. 

Moonshiners, a colloquial synonym 
in the south-eastern and other states 
of America for distillers of whisky. 

Moonta, a municipal tn. of Daly 
co., S. Australia, on Spencer Gulf, 
90 m. N.W. of Adelaide; has copper 
mines. Pop. 7000. 

Moore, Albert Joseph (1811-93), an 
English painter, born in York. The 
mural decorative work he executed 
at Coom.be Abbey for the Earl of 
Craven, and in_tlie chancel of St. 
Alban’s Chur» ' 
all his later 
merit of * Se 
soms ’ (1881 

and * A Sumi “* u ’ , ' 
harmonious blend of delicate colour, 
combined with graceful posture and 
charming lines of drapery. 

Moore, Edward (1712-57), an Eng- 
lish dramatist and man-of -letters, 
born at Abingdon, Berks. Garrick 
played the part of Beverley, the 
gambler, in M.’s once popular 
tragedy. The Gamester (1753), and 
Horace Walpole and the Lords 
Chesterfield and Lyttelton contri- 
buted to his weekly journal. The 
World (1753-57). 

Moore, George (5. 1S53), an Irish 
novelist, began by writing poetry ; 
his Flowers of . * 

1877. His novel 
(1885), Esther 

masterpiece, anc ' ■ 

proclaim him a 
lively interest ir 


is testified by his comedy. The Bend- 
ing of the Bough (1900), and his 
Diarmuid and Grania , in which Mr. 
Yeats collaborated (1901), and also 
by his volumes of candid revelations, 
entitled Ave (1911) and Salve (1912). 
His early art training lends an addi- 
tional value to his Modem Painting 
(1893). 

Moore, Henry (1831-95), an Eng- 
lish sea painter, bom at York, was 
a brother to Albert M. After painting 
animals and landscapes with all the 
loving detail of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
he discovered his talent for sea- 
scapes, and henceforward painted 
little else. His best pictures are: 

* The Newhaven Packet, ’ 1878; 

‘ Mount’s Bay,* 1886; and * Hove-to 
for a Pilot,* 1893. 

Moore, John (1729-1802), a Scottish 
author, attended Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and was a doctor by profession. 
As he was attached to the British 
army in Flanders in a medical 
capacity (1747-48), was for a time 
surgeon to the English ambassador 
at Versailles, and travelled for five 
years (1772-77) on the Continent as 
tutor to the young Duke of Hamil- 
ton, •portunities 

for manners of 

his ■ himself of 

his Journal of a Residence in France 
(1793), whilst Byron formed his 
Childo Harold on Zeluco, a selfish 
libertine, whose name supplies the 
title to the most popular of M.’s 
novels (1789). 

Moore, Sir John (1761-1809), a 
British general, born at Glasgow, was 
the son of John M. id. 1802). Enter- 
ing the army as ensign in 1776, he 
served a long and distinguished 
apprenticeship to war. During the 
""v scent on Corsica, he was wounded 

the capture of Calvi (1794); in the 
. 'est Indies ho distinguished himself 

the taking of the Vigie and Morne 

5rtun6 (1796), and two years later 
he was engaged in quelling the Irish 
insurrection. In 1799, during the 
Dutch campaign, he was wounded at 
the engagement of Egmont-op-Zee, 
and he was again disabled at the battle 
of Alexandria during the expedition 
to Egypt (1801).. The story of his 
command in Spain cannot be told 
here. Suffice it to say that, after a 
calamitous retreat from Astorga, 
which almost rivalled that of ‘1812 
in the hardships and suffering it en- 
tailed, but which seemed the lost 
resort in view of the imminent con- 
centration against him of over- 
whelming French forces, M. met a 
hero’s death, like Epaminondas, 
Wolfe, and Nelson, at the very 
moment of victory on the field of 
Corunna (1809). 

Moore, Mary, an English actress; 
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first appeared on the stage in 1385, 
when she toured in the provinces. 
From that year dates her association 
•with Sir Charles Wyndham, with 
whom she was part-proprietor o£ the 
■Criterion and Wyndham’s {opened 
1900). Since 1903 she has similarly 
assisted him in the control of the New 
Theatre, and has acted with him as 
Ada Ingot in David Garrick (18S6), 
Lady Amaranth in It'-ild Oats, Grace 
Harkaway in London Assurance , 
Lady Susan in The Case of Re- 
bellious Susan, Lady Jessica in The 
Liars, Lady Eastney in him. Dane’s 
Defence, Mrs. Gorringe in Airs. 
■Gorringe’s Necklace (1903), and Mrs. 
Easter in The Mollusc (1907). 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), a 
poet, may be regarded as the national 
poet of Ireland. He early began to 
write poetry, and in 1799 was per- 
mitted to dedicate a metrical trans- 
lation of Anacreon to the Prince of 
"Wales. In 1803 he was given the 
appointment of Admiralty registrar 
at Bermuda, the work of which was 
•done by a deputy. In 1801 he had 
published Poems by the late Thomas 
Little, and six years later began to 
•appear his Irish Melodies, with music 
by Sir John Stevenson. In another 
branch of letters. M. was also to 
make a great success, and he showed 
himself a master of satire in The 
Twopenny Post-bag (1813), in which 
he lampooned the regent and his 
associates. One of the most popular 
books of the day was his eastern 
poem Lalla Rookh (1817), for which 
he received £3000. In the following 
year appeared the amusing Fudge 
Family Abroad, written in the vein of 
The Twopenny Post-bag. Byron had 
•entrusted. M. with his Memoirs, but 
when Byron died in 1824, M. de- 
stroyed the Memoirs and wrote an 
•excellent biography of his friend 
(1830), which ranks among his best 
work. He also wrote a biography of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and in 1834 
published Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man in search of a Re" ' " 

Memoirs, Journals, and 
■race was edited by 
(1S53-56). There is a monograph by 
Stephen Gwynn in the English Men 
•of Letters series (1905). 

Moorhead, a city and the co. seat of 
•Clay, co., Minnesota., U.S.A., 212 m. 
N.W. of Minneapolis. It is the centre 
of an agricultural region, has flour 
mills and machine shops, and manuts. 
bricks. Pop. (1910) 4840. 

Moorhen, or Waterhen iGallinula 
cliloroj ■■*..- ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 1 

order 1 

rivers, , ; 

■and though not' web-footed an "active 
■diver and swimmer. Though black 
and wbiteapparently from a distance. 


the plumage has many hues. The 
nest is built by the waterside, and 
the eggs are reddish-white with 
orange-brown spots. 

Moorings, a place in a harbour or 
river where a vessel may ride 
securely either at her own anchors or 
attached by ropes or chains to some 
permanent one, a number of which, 
called ‘ chain M.,’ are usually found 
in every harbour. ‘ Swinging M.' 
consist of a table fastened to the 
‘ chain M.’ and supported by a 
buoy. 

Moorish Architecture, see Archi- 
tecture — Mohammedan. 

Moorland is one of those com- 
munities of plants called by ecolo- 
gists ‘ a plant association,’ the idea 
being that a particular species oi 
plant predominates according to 
various conditions of the locality, 
though the plant itself may change 
these conditions to Its own disadvan- 
tage. The popular idea of a M. is 
found to be far from accurate when 
a definite investigation is made of 
characteristic floras ; for example, 
there are great stretches of M. from 
which heather is altogether absent. 

Moors (Lat. Mauri, meaning dark; 
Sp. Moron) are a people who form the 
great majority of the population of 
Barbary. Their appearance indicates 
their origin, which is a mixture of the 
Mauri (from which they derive their 
name), Numidians, Phoenicians, 
Romans, and Arabs, who have suc- 
cessively held possession of the 
country. In consequence, they are 
found to vary considerably in appear- 
ance and character in different parts 
of Barbary, but ail show more or less 
strongly the symptoms of a consider- 
able infusion of Arabian blood. They 
were, after a severe struggle, con- 
quered and converted by the Arabs in 
707. In 1091 they were summoned by 

the latter into Spain to aid in stem- 
ming the tide of Christian conquest, 
and retired, in 1238, to Granada, 
where they founded their kingdom. 

■ ' ‘ ’ ‘-tory cannot be 

' Algiers, Tunis, 

LGIKP.S, TUNIS, 

Spain, Morocco. 

Moors in Spain, a composite Afr>- 
can race, who, invited by the Church 
party to assist in the suppression oi 
the Visigothlo aristocracy, invaded 
the whole peninsula (710), and be- 
came the dominant power until the 
11th century. Cordova was the 
great centre of the Saracen dominion 
after 755, when Its univorsity, 

' is in Roman days, revived. 

Arab invaders, though lusu- 
in their mode of life, were a 
highly cultivated race, and in the 
study of mathematics, science, and 
philosophy eclipsed all other Euro- 
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pean races. Through the M. the 
culture and civilisation of the 
ancients was chiefly preserved, and 
was transmitted to the modern world. 
The race widely intermarried with 
the natives of Spain. See Spain. 

Moor Steamship Company, founded 
in 18S9 as the South Shields Steam 
Shipping Company, and in 1897 
adopted its present name. The 
company has a fleet of thirty-one 
steamers, with a tonnage of 106,789, 
and a capital of £300,000. They are 
cargo carriers to all parts of the 
world. The managers are Messrs. 
Walter Runciman & Co., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Mooruk, see Cassowary. 

Moose, see Elk. 

Moosg Factory, a post established 
in the 17th century by the Hudson 
Bay Company, and situated at the 
mouth of the Moose R. in Hudson 
Bay, New Ontario, Canada. 

Moose Jaw, a city of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, on the Moose Jaw R., 
48 m. W. of Regina. It has large 
flour-mills, steel and bridge works. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Moosonoe, a dist. adjoining the 
lakes Superior and Winnipeg, to the 
S. of Hudson Bay, Canada. An 
Anglican missionary bishop works 
here. 

Moplas or Mapillas, the race of 
fanatical Mohammedans, who are 
found along the Malabar coast in 
S. India. It is thought that they are 
sprung from a body of Arab mer- 
chants who came to India in the 
3rd century after the Hegira. The 
M. to-day number about a million. 

Moquegua, a coast prov. of S. 
Peru, with an area of 5549 sq. m. 
Pop. 42,694. The cap., Moquegua, 
is 20 m. from the Chilian frontier, 
and 85 m. S.E. of Mollendo. The 
town suffered severely from earth- 
quakes in 1715 and 1868. Pop. 
6000. 

Mor (German Moor), a tn. of Hun- 
gary, in the co. of Stuhlweissenburg, 
15 m. N.W. by W. of that city. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Mora : 1. A com. and tn. of Spain 
in the prov. of Toledo, 18 m. S.E. 
of the city of Toledo. Pop. 8000. 
2. A com. and vil. of Sweden in the 
prov. of Kopparberg, on the riv. 
Oster Dal, 45 m. N.W. of Falun. 
Pop. 9045. 

Mora (Lat. delay), a Scots legal 
phrase borrowed from Roman law, 
denoting all undue or unreasonable 
delay in prosecuting one’s rights, 
performing one’s obligations, or coiri- 
pleting a diligence (q.v.) or a bargain. 
It may disentitle a party to the 
assistance of the court. Laches is 
the corresponding English term. 

Moradabad, or Muradabad, a dist. 


and municipal tn. of the United 
Provinces, British India, 50 m. N.W. 
of Bareilly. Pop. 75,000. The dist. 
covers an area of 2282 sq. m., and 
wheat, rice, and cotton are grown. 
Pop. 1,200,000. 

Moraine Garden. This is the most 
recent development in horticulture. 
It solves the problem of the successful 
cultivation of a number of Alpine 
plants, some of which could not pre- 
viously be grown away from their 
native moraine. There the condi- 
tions of plant growth are continuous 
root moisture in summer from the 
melting of ice and snow, and com- 
plete dryness and protection by the 
snow against frost at other times. 
These conditions are reproduced by 
excavating a hole in a sunny mound 
or bank, about 2 ft. deep, and of any 
extent, great or small. After pro- 
viding perfect drainage the hole is 
filled with small sandstone chips 
mixed with a little leaf soil, and the 
plants are introduced with great 
care. Water can either trickle 
through or be poured in daily, and 
the stones retain moisture in the 
hottest weathor. In the autumn the 
water supply is stopped, and later 
the moraine is drained dry. For 
suitable plants see plant dealers’ 
catalogues. 

Moral Philosophy, see Ethics. 

Morales, Ambrosio (1513-1591), a 
Spanish historian, was educated at 
Salamanca. Appointed historio- 
grapher in 1570, he continued 
Ocampo’s chronicle down to the 
union of Leon and Castile (1037). 
M„ though lacking the historical 
sense of Zurita, was vastly superior 
to Ocampo in the breadth of his 
mental outlook. 

Morales, Luis ( d . 15 S6), a Spanish 
painter, was sumamed ‘ El Divinio ’ 
because he confined himself to sacred 
subjects. In 1581 Philip II. found 
him in poverty at Badajos, and pre- 
sented him with an annual pension of 
300 ducats — a tardy recompense for 
a former unceremonious dismissal. 
This painter, in spite of the detrac- 
tions of his critics, deserves remem- 
brance for his consummate skill in 
expressing Christian suffering and 
grief. 

Morality, a French term commonly 
used to describe the plays always 
known in England as moral plays 
or moral interludes. These plays, 
though developed out of the miracle 
plays (q.v.), are still more closely 
related to a Latin origin. Their i . : 
source is Prudentius (c. 400), who 
his Psychomachia had the 
subject as did all the morali : ' 
‘personified abstractions 
the human soul.* A brief out' : 
one of the earliest extant mu 
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The Castle of Perseverance ( c . 1450), 
will give some idea of the dramatis 
persona. It tells the history of 
Humanum Genus tempted by 
Luxuria. When about to be lost 
entirely he is saved by Pcenitentia, 
who brings him to the Castle of 
Perseverence. Here he remains 
until his old age, when he is tempted 
by Avarice. Then follows a swift 
descent towards Hell, whence he is 
saved by Pity and Mercy. For 
Everyman, the most famous of the 
moralities, see Everyman and Other 
Interludes in the liveryman's Library. 
The latest development of the M. 
was to make it convey some special 
lesson, theological or educational. 
In Bale’s King Johan it became the 
medium of history, and hence led to 
the historical drama. 

Morano Calabro, a tn. of Italy in 
the prov. of Cosenza, 85 m. S.S.B. of 
Potenza. Pop. 9000. 

Morar : 1. A diet, and loch of \V. 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. The loch, 
12 m. long, is noted as being the 
deepest in the British Isles, its maxi- 
mum depth being 1017 ft. 2. A tn. 
of Central India in the state of 
Gwalior, and 3 m. from that city. 
Pop. 24,500. 

Morat, or Murten, a tn. of Switzer- 
land in the canton of Fribourg, on 
Lake Morat, 15 m. W. of Bern. In 
1476 the Swiss here defeated Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy. Pop. 3500. 

Morata, Olympia Fulvia (1526-55), 
an Italian scholar and poet, daughter 
of a professor at Ferrara, Fulvio Pel- 
ligrino M. She lectured in public at 
an early age, and upon the death of 
her father took up teaching to main- 
tain the family. About 1550 she 
married a German physician, Andreas 
Grundler, but they were unsettled, 
and she suifered much by the siege 
of Schweinfurt. She died at Heidel- 
berg, leaving many Latin and Greek 
poems, a commentary on Homer, etc. 

Moratalla, a tn. of S.E. Spain in 
the prov. of Murcia, 40 m. W.N.W. of 
the city of Murcia. Pop. 13.000. 

Moratin, Leandro Fernandez de 
(17G0-1828), h Spanish poet and 
dramatist, horn at Madrid, was the 
son of a poet. On the recommenda- 
tion of Jovollanos ho became secre- 
tary in 1787 to the Spanish embassy 
in Paris, and after travelling in 
Europe at public expense to study 
the contemporary stage, received, 
through the kindness of Don Manuel 
Godoy, the post of official translator 
to tlie Foreign Office. The arrival of 
Napoleon in Spain brought mis- 
fortune and exile to M. ns to others. 
Of his five comedies the best are 
iVeie Play (1792), a satire on tho ex- 
travagant dramas of the day, and the 
Little Girl's Consent (1800). 


0 Moravians 

Moratin, Nicolas Fernandez (1737- 
80), a Spanish poet, held a court ap- 
pointment under Queen Elizabeth, 
which he renounced in 1772 in order 
to accept the chair of poetry at the 
Imperial College vacated by Ayala. 
In Madrid he gathered round him a 
literary coterie, including Ayala, 
Cadahalso, Munoz, and Conti. The 
best of his poems, which have the 
meticulouspolishandpurity of Gray’s, 
are an ode to a champion bull-fighter 
and an epic canto on the destruction 
of his ships by Cortes. 

Moravia (Ger. Mdhren), a mar- 
gravate and crownland of Austria, 
situated to the E. of Bohemia. It is 
watered by the March, a tributary of 
the Danube, which flows through the 
country from N. to S. Along its N. 
boundary run the Sudetic fits.; on 
the W. are the Bohemian higldands, 
on the E. the Carpathians and White 
Mts. Tho country is principally en- 
gaged in agriculture, though there 
are rich mineral deposits of iron, 
lignite, coal, etc. Cereals of all kinds 
are extensively produced, and there 
is some woollen manufacture. Area 
8583 sq. m. Pop. 2,620,914. Por 
history, etc., see articles on Austria 
and Bohemia. 

Moravians, known also as The 
Moravian Brethren, The Bohemian 
Brethren, or The Unity of tho Brethren 
( Vnilas Fratnim), a small Protestant 
body who somewhat doubtfully trace 
their origin to tho 15tli century. In 
the middle of this century a section of 
the sect known as Tabontes gathered 
round the Caiixtine BiBhop of Prague, 
and formally constituted thcmselvCB 
a sect in 1467. At the time of the 
Reformation they had friendly inter- 
course with Luther, though their 
sympathies were, on the whole, more 
with the reformed churches. At this 
time there were somo 400 churches in 
tho sect. During the persecutions of 
tho 16th century many of the brethren 
fled to Poland, where thoy were gradu- 
ally absorbed into other Protestant 
bodies. In the first quarter of the 17th 
century tho Bohemians and M., being 
implicated in tho revolution which 
came to an untimely end in 1 020, were 
almost completely exterminated. No 
more is heard of them unti) the begin- 
ning of the next century. Then under 
tho leadership of Christian David, a 
carpenter, certain M. emigrated to 
Saxony, where they were well received 
by Count Zinzendorf (1700-60), who 
then became their leader. Hero thoy 
lived at first as ordinary Lutherans, 
hut later erected a church of their 
own. They lived a strict life, 
with daily prayers, » community of 
interests and strict exciusivoness. 
They still retained tho form of the 
episcopate. Branches have now been 
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established in other parts, and the 
unity has now four provinces: Ger- 
man, British, N. American, and S. 
American, each province managing 
its own affairs. Once in ten years, a 
general synod meets, representing all 
the provinces. The Moravian Church 
has always been characterised by 
its splendid missionary vigour. See 
histories of the brethren by Gindely 
1856-57). Schweinitz (1885), Croger 
1854), Hamilton, und Thompson. 

Moray (or Murray), James Stuart, 
Earl of (c. 1531-70), regent of Scot- 
land, was the natural son of James 
V. of Scotland by Lady Margaret 
Erskine, daughter of the fourth Earl 
of Mar. On hearing John Knox at 
Calder, he joined the lords of the 
congregation (1559) in opposition to 
the queen regent's party. In 1561 
ho escorted his half-sister. Queen 
Mary, from Paris to Scotland, and 
became her chief adviser. He was 
created Earl of Moray in 1564, but 
lost the queen’s favour when he 
showed his disapproval of her mar- 
riage with Darnley (1565). After 
the murder of Rizzio he was re- 
stored to favour, but made his 
escape to France at the time of 
Darnley’s assassination and Mary’s 
marriage to Bothwell. After the ab- 
dication of Mary at Lochleven, he was 
summoned to Scotland to take up the 
duties of regent, and after her escape 
defeated the queen’s forces at Lang- 
Bido in 1568. He came to England to 
bring accusations against Mary at her 
trial. He was murdered at Linlithgow 
by James Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, and was buried in St. Giles 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. See J. A. 
Froude’s History of England . 

Moray Firth, an arm of the North 
Sea. It is about 18 m. across the 
entrance, from Tarbat Ness to Burg- 
head. The Spey and the Deveron are 
the chief rivers draining into the Firth. 

Morbihan, a dept., named after the 
Gulf of Morbihan (Inner Sea), formed 
in 1790 from part of Lower Brittany 
in Western France. The Atlantic 
coast line has many inlets. The 
Vilaine and the Blavet, into which 
flow the Auray and the Scorff, are 
both canalised, whilst the Oust forms 
part of the waterway from Nantes to 
Brest. The highest land (975 ft.) is in 
the Montagnes Noires of the N. 
Barren heath covers a quarter of the 
province, whilst a third part produces 
good crops of wheat, rye, buckwheat, 
and mangels. The fisher 
culture are important. • 
capital ; Lorient is a 
centre. These towns, 

Pontivy and Ploermc 

names to the four arrondissements. 

Area 2738 sq. m. Pop. 578,400. 

Morcelli, Stefano Antonio (1737- 


1821), an Italian author, became a 
Jesuit, and on the suppression of his 
order, was appointed librarian to 
Cardinal Albani (1773), and in 1790 
was chosen provost of the chapter in 
his native city of Cliiari, near Brescia. 
As a church historian, M. is re- 
membered ' — 
ecclesice 
and his a 

voluminous Opera Epigraphica were 
collected at Padua, 1818-1825. 

Morohenstern, a com. of Bohemia, 
Austria, 9 m. S.E. by E. of Reichen- 
berg, on a feeder of the R. Iser. Has 
glass works. Pop. 8145. 

Morchingen, a com. and vil. of Ger- 
many in Lorraine, 19 m. S.E. of 
Metz. Pop. 6967. 

Morcone, a tn. of Italy in the prov. 
of Benevento, 45 m. S.W. of Foggia. 
Pop. 8600. 

Mordaunt, Charles, sec Peter- 
borough. 

Mordvins, a people of Finnish 
origin, inhabiting Eastern Russia. 
Until the middle of the 18th century 
they were practically pagans, but 
they are now greatly intermingled 
with the Russians, and comprise two 
main divisions, viz. the Moksha and 
the Erzya. Thej; are of medium 
height, with fair skins, blue eyes, and 
generally oval faces, and they number 
about 750.000. 

More, Hannah (1745- 1S33), an 
author, born at Stapleton, Gloucester- 
shire. She came to London in 1774, 
and made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson, whom she flattered unduly, 
of Burke, and the leaders of the Blue- 
stocking coterie. Garrick produced 
her tragedy, Percy, in 1777, but after 
the actor’s death she came to the 
conclusion that play-going was im- 
moral, and she henceforth led a re- 
tired life. She consorted chiefly with 
the clergy and philanthropists, started 
Sunday schools in Cheshire, and 
organised a movement that led to the 
formation of the Religious Tract 
Society (1799). She wrote many re- 
ligious works, and left her fortune to 
charities and religious institutions. 
There are biographies by William 
Roberts (183S) and the Rev. Henry 
Thompson (1838). 

More, Henry (1614-87), an English 
philosopher, born at Grantham, Lin- 
colnshire. At Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, from which ho took his M.A. 
degree in 1639, he lost himself in the 
delights of philosophical, and especi- 

• ™~- fc ‘nic studies. His Divine 
(1688), Philosophical Poems 
ind Enchiridion Alela- 
are all penetrated with 
n ic mysticisms and spiritu- 

alistic phantasies, which he owed 
in part, it seems, to his intimacy with 
Lady Conway, the Quaker. 
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More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), 
Lord Chancellor, born in London, 
was called to the bar in 1496, and 
soon made a name for himself as a 
lawyer. He entered parliament in 
1504, and began to take an active 
interest. While on a mission to 
Flanders he began to write his most 
famous work, Utopia, which was 
published in the following year. In 
parliament he frequently opposed 
the crown, until, in 1518, Henry VIII. 
appointed him Master of Requests 
and made him a privy councillor. He 
accompanied the king to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold in 1520, and was in 
1521 knighted. He rose in favour at 
court, and in 1529 succeeded Wolsey 
as Lord Chancellor of England, in 



which capacity he showed great 
ability. He was, however, too con- 
scientious for the comfort of the 
monarch, and resigned his high office 
after his opposition to a bill designed 
to relax the severity of the heresy 
laws. For a while he lived in retire- 
ment, devoting his energies to a con- 
troversy on religious subjects with 
Tyndale and others. In 1534 he 
became a marked figure by his hos- 
tility to any action of the king against 
the pope’s authority, and ho was 
committed to the Tower. After much 
attempted negotiation, he was in- 
dicted for high treason in West- 
minster Hall, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The sentence 
was eventually commuted to de- 
capitation. A patron of art, an 
excellent writer, a sound lawyer, and 
a capable statesman, ho was a great 
loss to his country. There are several 
biographies, including one by Bridgett 


Moreau 

(1891), and another by W. H. Hutton 

(1895). 

Morea (the ancient Peloponnesus, 
the island of Pelops), a peninsula 
forming the southern part of Greece 
(g.v.), connected with Central Greece 
by the Isthmus of Corinth. The Bur- 
face is mountainous. Area 8288 sq. m. 
Patras is the chief port. 

Mortas, Jean (1856-1910), a French 
poet and novelist, born at Athens. 
Early left Greece for Marseilles, and 
thence travelled over Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland, finally installing 
himself permanently in tho Latin 
quarter of Paris. His acquaintance- 
ship with Verlaine inclined him in 
such earlier work as he Peltrin Pas- 
sioni to the symbolist as opposed to 
the realistic school j but, believing 
the former to have no enduring 
literary quality, he turned to the old 
medireval-roinantic style, producing 
in that vein his Contes de la vieille 
France (1903). But his best work is a 
reversion to the classical precision of 
Maleslierbes and Corneille, ,and in- 
cludes Iphioinie d Aides, 1904, and 
Stances (6 vols.), 1905. 

Moreau, Gustave (1826 - 98), a 
French painter, bom in Paris. On 
four occasions he won prize medals 
at the Salon, where he regularly ex- 
hibited. At his death ho left 8000 
pictures, water-colours, and drawings 
to the nation, this fine collection 
being housed in the Moreau Gallery, 
Paris. In his early pictures, such as 
a ‘ Pielh ’ (1852) and the ‘ Death of 
Darius,’ he expresses Ilia indebted- 
ness to ChassOriau. One of his finest 
paintings was ‘ The Young Man and 
Death ’ (1866). His subjeots were 
chiefly taken from classical or re- 
ligious story; among his best-known 
works are: the * Athenians with the 
Minotaur,' 1855; ‘ Oi dipus and tho 
Sphinx,' 1864; ‘ Galatea,’ 1S80; and 
‘ Moses on the Nile,’ 1878. 

Moreau, Jean Victor (1761-1813), a 
French general, born at Morlaix, in 
Bretagne. He took the side of tho 
Revolution, and displayed such mili- 
tary talent that in 17 94 he was mado 
a general of division. When Plcliegru 
fell under suspicion, the Directory 
appointed M., in 1796, to the chief’ 
command on tho Rhino and Moselle. 
Ho defeated Latour at Rastadt, and 
the Archduke Charles at Ettlingen, • 
and drove the Austrians back to tho 
Danube. A suspicion of participation 
in tho plots of Pichegru led to his 
being deprived of his command, after 
the coup d’itat of ISth Fructidor. In 
the following year he succeeded 
Schtrer in tho command of the army 
in Italy. By a retreat conducted with 
eonsummatoskill.hesaved tho French 
army from destruction. Tho Direc- 
tory, nevertheless, deprived him of 
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the chief command, and gave it to 
Joubert. But M. remained with the 
army, and aided that young general ; 
and after his death again assumed the 
command, and conducted the de- 
feated troops to France. The noble 
disinterestedness of M.’s character, 
his military talent, and his political 
moderation, induced the party which 
overthrew the Directory to offer him 
the dictatorship of France, which he 
declined, and lent his assistance to 
Bonaparte on 18th Brumaire. M. 
gained victory after victory over the 
Austrians in the campaign of 1800, 
and won the battle of Hohenlinden. 
A strong feeling of mutual distrust 
now arose between M. and Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte surrounded him with spies, 
and he was accused of participation 
in the plot of Cadoudal and Pichegru 
against the life of the first consul. 
He was arrested, sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, which was com- 
muted into banishment, and M. went 
to America. He, however, landed at 
Gothenburg (1813), and accompanied 
the emperor of Russia and the king of 
Prussia in the march against Dresden, 
where a French cannon ball broke both 
his legs, and he died soon afterwards. 

Morecambe, a municipal bor. and 
watering-place of N.W. Lancashire, 
England, on Morecambe Bay, 3£ m. 
W.N.W. of Lancaster. Pop. (1911) 
12,133. 

Moree, a tn. of New South Wales, 
Australia, in Courallie co., 130 m. 
N.W. by W. of Tamworth. Pop. 2300. 

Morol, or Morchella, a genus of 
fungi, of which the common M. (Af. 
. esculenia ) is one of the most delicate 
edible British fungi. The cap is much 
wrinkled and ridgod, and is attached 
to the stem from centre to edge. It is 
yellowish or buff in colour, and some- 
what resembles a mass of honey- 
comb. Ms. are often dried for season- 
ing soups, sauces, and gravies, and 
are commonly used fresh in ragouts. 

Morelia, or Valladolia, a city of 
Mexico and the cap. of Michoacan 
state, 126 m. W.N.W. of the city of 
Mexico. It was renamed in honour 
of General Morelos. There are manufs. 
of sugar, blankets, and pottery Pop. 
39,116. 

Morell, Thomas (1703 -SI), a 
classical scholar, bom at Eton, 
Bucks. In 1737 he became rector of 
Buckland, Herts, and in 1775 was 
appointed chaplain to the garrison 
at Portsmouth. His writings include: 
Thesaurus Qrcecce Poeseos; Sacred 
Annals; Notes and Annotations on 
Locke on the Human Understanding , 
etc. 

Morelia, a fort. tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Castillon, 36 m. S.W. of 
Tortosa. It possesses an ancient 
castle. Pop. 7500. 


Morelli, Cosimo (1732-1812), an 
Italian architect, bom at Imola, 
Italy. In his native city, M. designed, 
the cathedral, two other churches, a 
hospital, and a theatre, since de- 
stroyed. He built also the duomo at 
Macerata, the Berio at Naples, and 
the Palazzo Braschi at Rome. 

Morelli, Giacomo (1745-1819), an 
Italian bibliographer, bom at Venice. 
He entered the priesthood, and re- 
mained always a simple abb6, partly, 
it seems, because of his modesty and 
partly because of his devouring 
passion for books. After editing the 
manuscripts of his friend, Farsetti 
(1771-80), and cataloguing both the 
classical and Italian manuscripts in 
the possession of the Nami family, he 
became in 1778 keeper of St. Mark’s 
Library in Venice. 

Morelli, Giovanni (1816-91), an 
Italian patriot and art critic, was 
bom at Verona. He exercised his in- 
fluence as a member of parliament 
to pass the Morelli Bill, which was 
directed against the alienation of 
works of art. In his Die TVcrke- 
italienischer Meister in den Oalcrien 
von Miinchen, Dresden , und Berlin r 
and again in his Della Pitiuriaitaliana, 
he emphasised the need of making a 
careful study of ears, hands, and all 
detail, especially where the author- 
ship of a painting was in question. 

Morelos : 1. A state of Mexico, 

bounded by Mexico, Puebla, and 
Guerrero, and covering an area of 
2776 sq. m. In the S., where it is- 
fertile, coffee, sugar, and grains are 
extensively cultivated, but the N. 
part is mountainous. Cuernavaca is 
the cap. Pop. 179, S14. 2. A tn. in 
the state of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 
45 m. S.E. of Monterey. Pop. 7000. 

Morena, Sierra, a range of moun- 
tains in Spain, stretching E. to W. 
between Guadiana and Guadalquivir. 
Minerals abound. Alt. 7900 ft. 

Morenci, a tn. of Arizona, U.S.A., in 
Graham co., 100 m. S. of St. Johns. 
Pop. (1910) 5010. 

Moreri, Louis (1643-S0), a French 
writer, bora in Provence. In 1674 he 
published his Grand Dictionnaire 
Historiquc, which was widely trans- 
lated. The twentieth aud best edition 
of this encyclopsedia (published in 
1759) is still consulted for biographies. 

Moresnet, or Kelmis, a tn. and 
neutral territory between Prussia 
and Belgium, 5 m. S.W. of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It was formed in 1S16, 
being under the joint control of the 
two governments, and represented 
by a burgomaster. There are valu- 
able lead and zinc mines, and the in- 
habitants are chiefly occupied in the 
hat manuf. Area 70 acres. Pop. 3500. 

Moreton Bay, a bay on the E. coast 
of Queensland, Australia, 40 m. by 
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17 m., which ia formed inside the 
islands of Moreton and Stradbroke, 
It was discovered by Cook in 1770. 

Moreto y Cabana, Agustin (1618-69), 
a Spanish dramatist, born at Madrid. 
He was a disciple of Calderon. His 
finest comedy is El Desdcn con el 
Desdcn (Disdain met with Disdain), 
but his fund of humour, his excellent 
characterisation, and his animation, 
are also apparent in The Handsome 
Don Diego, the heroic Brave Justi- 
ciary of Castile, and the farcical 
Trampa Adelanle. 

Moretto, commonly known as Ales- 
sandro Bonvicino (c. 1498-C.155S), an 
oil, fresco, and portrait painter, born 
in Rovato, Brescia, Italy. He studied 
under Ferramola. in Venice under 
John Bellini and Titian ; eventually 
he became a devoted admirer of 
Raphael, but it is not known that he 
ever visited Rome. Vasari says of 
his work, ‘ His heads are vigorous, 
in Raphael’s style, though of very 
inferior excellence.’ Moroni was a 
pupil of M. See galleries, Brescia, 
Florence, Venice, Verona, Berlin, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
the National Gallery, London, which 
contains a fine' altar-piece. 

Morfill, William Bichard (1835- 
1909), an English Slavonic scholar, 
born at Maidstone, Kent. Early in 
life he became interested in languages, 
literature, and Slav history, and ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of 
Russian. In 1900 he was appointed 
professor of Russian and Slavonic 
languages. His publications, include: 
Slavonic Dileralure, a History of 
Russia from Peter the Great to Alex- 
ander II., contributions to the Ency. 
Bril., and grammars of Polish, Rus- 
sian, Servian, Bulgarian, and 
Bohemian. 

Morgagni, Giovanni Battista (1682- 
1771), an Italian anatomist, bora at 
Forii. In 1716 he became professor of 
anatomy at Padua, a position he re- 
tained till his death. His reputation 
was made by his Adversaria ana- 
lomica, first published in 1706, and he 
may he considered as the founder of 
pathological auatomy, his great work 
Be Ledibus el causis morborum per 
anatomcnindagatis, published in 1761, 
establishing pathological anatomy as 
a science. Seo Biography by Mo 
(1708). 

Morgain, or Morgue lo Fay, 
■witch of Arthurian legend, and sis 
of King Arthur, also known as Fata 
(fairy) Morgana, in the Italian ro- 
mances. In the romance of Morlc 
d‘ Arthur she is the chief character, 
and discovered to Arthur the in- 
trigue of Gcncvra with Lancelot. She 
is a leading personage in 
other tales of chivalry, and 
ous traditions in connectior 


character have come down to us 
somewhat confused. 

Morgam, a par. of Glamorganshire, 
Wales, S.E. of Aberavon. Coal is 
found in the vicinity. Pop. about 
10 , 000 . 

Morgan, Augustus de, see De 
Morgan. 

Morgan, Sir George Osborne (1826- 
97), a British politician and lawyer, 
born at Gothenburg, Sweden. Called 
to the bar in 1S53, he published 
Chancery A els and Orders in 1858. In 
1861 he published a lecture on the 
Italian Revolution of the previous 
year. He was an advanced Liberal 
and was chosen M.P. for Denbigh- 
shire in 1868, being returned again in 
1885, 1S86, and 1S92. From 18S5-86 
he was Under - Secretary for the 
Colonies, and founded the Emigration 
Enquiry Office. He retired from office 
in 1892, and was created a baronet. 

Morgan, Sir Henry (c. 1635-88), a 
buccaneer, born in Merionethshire; 
the son of a farmer. Early in life he 
went to sea, and visited Barbadoes 
and Jamaica, whence he commenced 
to ravage the Spanish colonies. He 
took and plundered Porto Bello (1668) 
and captured Panama. Complaints 
were received in England from tho 
Spanish people of S. America, and 
M. was ordered to return to England 
to answer the charges made against 
1dm. Ho was sent to tho Tower, but 
was soon afterwards released and 
was knighted by Charles II. in 1674, 
receiving the commission of lieu- 
tenant-general of Jamaica. He re- 
turned to Jamaica, where he died. 

Morgan, John Piorpont (1837-1913), 
an American financier, born at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, U.S.A. In 1857 ho 
entered the hank of Duncan, Sher- 
man and Co., and in 1871 became a 
member of tho firm of Drexel, Morgnn 
and Co., now Morgan and Co., the 
great bankers of the United States. 
In 1901 he formed tho Steel Trust 
with a capital of £220,000,000, and 
he was the controller of railways and 
ocean transportation lines, lie had 
a vast collection of pictures and art 
treasures, and was a yachtsman. 

Morgan, Lewis Henry (1S1S-S1), an 
American ethnologist, born near 
Aurora, New York. He practised as 


their manners and customs, no pub- 
lished in 1851 The League of the 
Iroquois, containing tho result of his 


. Lady 
itlioress, 


(e. 17 S3- 1859), « 
born at Dublin, 
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began her literary career with a 
volume of poems, which she set to 
Irish tunes, and then she wrote the 
novels, Clair , 1804, and The Novice 
of SI. Dominick, 180G ; followed by 
The Wild Irish Girl, which last estab- 
lished her reputation. In 1812 she 
married Charles Morgan, M.D., whom 
the lord-lieutenant knighted. Two 
years later appeared her best novel, 
O'Donnell. During the later years of 
her life she published Dramatic Scenes 
from Deal Life ; Woman and her 
Master; The Book without a Name; 
and Passages from my Autobiography. 
See Life by Fitzpatrick. 

Morgana Fata, see Fata Morgana. 

Morganatic Marriage, the name 
given to a marriage union, otherwise 
perfectly regular, between a man of the 
blood of a reigning royal family and 
a woman of lower social rank, e.g. the 
marriage of Georgo IV. of England, 
when Prince of Wales, with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. The issue of a M. M. are legi- 
timate, though they are debarred 
from inheriting the rank and property 
of the father. 

Morgan City, a tn. and port of entry, 
Louisiana, U.S.A., on the E. bank of 
Atchafalaya Bayou, 20 m. from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Pop. (1910) 5477. 

Morgan Combine, see Atlantic 
Shipping Trust. 

Morgantown, a city of W. Virginia, 
U.S.A., in Monongalia co., 60 m. S. 
of Pittsburg. The W. Virginia 6 tato 
university was founded here in 1867. 
Pop. (1910) 9150. 

Morgarten, a locality on the S.E. 
shore of Lake iEgeri, Switzerland. In 
1315 the Swiss here defeated an army 
under Leopold of Austria. 

- r .rr — ^-1833), an 
Naples. In 

1 ■ .el’s sym- 

metry and 
He also 
of Titian, 
Da Vinci, 

' combines 

exquisite delicacy and remarkable 
clearness. In 1794 he founded a 
school of engraving at Florence, at 
the invitation of Ferdinand III., 
grand-duke of Tuscany. Napoleon 
invited M. to Paris, and made him a 
member of the Institute of France. 

- ■ - i « r* — . * 


n 

from Guido. See Morghen’s Engraved 
Works , edited by Halsey, 1885. 

Morgue, La, a building in Paris, be- 
hind the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
where unknown bodies, either found 
in the streets or recovered from the 
Seine, are exposed for identification. 
After three days, if not claimed, they 
are buried. 


Morhof, Daniel Georg (1639-91), a 
German author, born at Wismar. 
In 1660 he was appointed to the 
chair of poetry at Rostock. In 1665 
he became professor of eloquence and 
poetry at Kiel, and in 1673 he was 
appointed professor of history in the 
same university. His most famous 
works are : Unierricht von dcr dent- 
schen Sprache and Poesie (1682), a 
systematic history of European 
literature, and Polyhistor, sive dc 
auctorum notitia et rerum commentarii 
(1688), an encyclopaedia of general 
knowledge and science. There is a 
biography of M. by R. von Liliencron 
in Allgem. Deutsche Biographie (1885). 

Morier, James Justinian (c. 1780- 
1849), a traveller and novelist; secre- 
tary to the British ambassador, 1810, 
and during the 6 ix years of hie resi- 
dence in Persia lie became thoroughly 
acquainted with the character of the 
natives. Published Journey through 
Persia , 1808 - 9 , in 1812. The best of 
his eastern novels, entitled 2'hc Ad * 
ventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan , 
appeared in 1824 (3 vols.). 

Morier, Sir Robert Burnett David 
(1826-93), a British diplomatist, born 
in Paris, but was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and took degree in 
1849. In 1851 he entered diplomatic 
service, and subsequently held various 
appointments at German courts. His 
knowledge of German politics was 
unrivalled. In 1876 he was trans- 
ferred to Lisbon as English minister, 
which office lie held until 1881, and 
then at Madrid from 18S1-84. From 
1884-91 he was ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, and at this time enmity 
sprang up between himself and Bis- 
marck. At the outbreak of the Franco - 
Prussian War M. was wrongfully 
accused by Count H. Bismarck (g.v.) of 
giving information to Bazaine (g.v.). 

Morike, Edouard (1804-75), a Ger- 
man poet, born at Ludwigsburg. 
Appointed professor of literature at 
the Katharinenstift, Stuttgart, in 
1851, an office he held for sixteen 
years. He belonged to the Swabian 
school of Uliland, and his Gedichte 
are, for the most part, simple lyrics, 
graceful in style, and original in 
conception. 

Morin (or Morinus), Jean, a French 
writer and theologian, born at Blois. 
He was a Protestant clergyman at 
Leyden, but was converted to 
Catholicism and became a priest of 
the Oratory at Paris in 1G18. He 
edited the Paris Polygott (1645), which 
includes the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Targum. M. claimed the 
superiority of the Samaritan over the 
Hebrew version. He also wrote a 
Samaritan grammar and Exercita- 
tiones on the Hebrew and Greek 
texts of the Bible. A Memoir of M. is 
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prefixed to the Exercitationes (ed. soon became an ardent promoter of 
1G69). the Restoration. Charles II. ap- 

Morioka, a tn. of Hondo, Japan, pointed M. to be his minister 
85 m. S.E. of Aomori. It is noted for mechanicorum, and he is credited with 
its silks. Pop. 33,000. many important inventions, e.g. an 

Morison, James Augustus Cotter arithmetical machine. 

(1832-88), an English author, bom in Morlanwelz, a tn. in the prov. of 
London. He was a disciple of Hainauit, Belgium, 15 m. E. by rail of 
positivism, in this connection writing Monz. There are ruins of a 13 th- 
his last work, T 1 — -* ry abbey. There are foundries. 

Essay Toward. ' ' • eering works, rolling mills, and 

Future. He w works in the town, and coal 

Review and Fc near. Pop. 8500. 

published: Life and Times of St. Morley, a municipal bor. of the 
Bernard; Lives of Gibbon and West Riding, Yorkshire, England, 
Macaulay and of Mme. de Maintenon, 5 m. S.S.W. of Leeds. Machinery and 
etc. woollen goods are manufactured. 

Morison, Robert (1620-S3), a Scotch There are coal mines and stone 
botanist and physician, bom at quarries. Pop. (1911) 24,285. 
Aberdeen. Ho took arms as a Morley, Arnold (6. 1849). an Eng- 
royalist and retired to France. In lish statesman, and fourth son of 
1C50 he became physician in the Samuel M., the philanthropist and 
household of the Duke of Orleans and politician. In 1880 ho entered par- 
a keeper of the duke’s garden at liament as M.P. for Nottingham in 
Blois. Later he came to England and the Liberal interests, and sat from 
wasappointed physician to Charles II. 1885-95 for E. Nottingham. Ho held 
on the Restoration, and also professor the offices of Homo Office counsel in 
of botany at Oxford. His most im- colliery accident inquiries (1880-85). 
portant work is Plantarum Historia chief Liberal whip (1886-92), and 
Universalis Oxonicnsis. Ho also Postmaster-General (1892-95). 
wrote Prmludia Botanica Plantarum Morley, Henry (1822-94), an Eng- 
Umbellifcrarum Distributio nova, etc. lish critic and man of letters, born in 
Morlaix, a seaport of France, off London. His How to Make Home 
the N. coast of Brittany, cap. of the Unhealthy attracted the attention of 
dept, of Fiuistere, and 33 m. B.N.E. Dickens, who secured him a position 
of Brest. Many of the houses date on the staff of Household Words and 
from the 15th century. The chief All the Tear Round (1S50-G5). M. 
manufs. aro tobacco and paper, and was also editor of The Examiner. He 
it trades with England in butter, waB elected professor of English at 
eggs, cattle, etc. Pop. 16,000. King’s Collego (1857), at University 

Morland, George (1763-1804), an College (1865), and at Queen’s (1878), 
English painter, bom in London. He and in 1882 he become principal of 
left his home in 1782 and abandoned University Hall, London. Rewrote 
himself to a dissolute and irrespon- the biographies of Jerome Cardan, 
sible mode of life, which renders his Cornelius Agrippa, and Clement 
artistic achievement all the more re- Marot. His First Sketch of English 
markable. Indeed, debt seems to Literature commanded great popu- 
havo been his greatest incentive to larity. He was also the editor of 
work. His pictures deal with the Morley’s Universal Library (63 vols.), 
mellower aspect of domestic and Cassell’s National Library (214 vols.), 
rustic life, and reveal great beauty and the Carisbrooke Library. Tlio 
of conception and harmony of execu- Life of Henry Morley has been 
tion. In his animal studies he ap- written by Solly (1898). 
proaches very near to Landseer. Of Morley, Samuel (1809-80), an Eng- 
his many fine pictures ' The Gypsies ’ lish politician, born in London. He 
and ’ Inside of a Stable ’ are repro- was a prominent dissenter, philon- 
sentative. Sec F. W. Blagdon’s thropist, and temperance advocate. 
Memoirs of George Morland (1806). In 1865 he became M.P. for Notting- 
His Life has been written by William- ham, but was unseated on pentuu' 
son (1904) and Dawe (new ed. 1904). in 1866; and was M.P. for Bristol, 
Morland, Sir Samuel (c. 1625-7 1G95), 1868-S5. He was proprietor of the 
a diplomatist, mathematician, and Daily News, and a member of tne 
inventor, born at Sulbampstead- London School Board, 1870-6. 
Bannister, Berkshire. He was sent Morley, Thomas(1657-1602orlG03), 
on several embassies by Cromwell to an English musician, 6tudjed under 
redress the wrongs inflicted on the Byrd. After being organist nt at. 
Waldenses by the Duke of Savoy, Paul’s, ho wasappointed to the Chanel 
and subsequently published an Royal (1592); and six years later 
account of biB experiences. On his bo was granted a twenty -one years 
r?" u ™ to England his enthusiasm for monopoly In musie-printinfr. £U0 ‘ 
one Commonwealth cooled, and he cession to Byrd. He oscollod as a 
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composer in madrigals , but be also 
devoted considerable attention to 
church music and to instrumental 
composition. Some of his work 
appears in the Fit zwilliam Virginal 
Book; and he wrote some of the 
original music for the productions of 
Shakespeare, with whom he was 
personally acquainted. His theoretical 
treat ise(l 597 ) had great contemporary 
influence. 

Morley of Blackburn, John Morley, 
first Viscount (5. 1838), an English 
statesman and man of letters, horn 
at Blackburn, son of Dr. Jonathan 
M. ; educated at Lincoln College, 
Oxford; degree, 1859. He became 
quickly known in the literary world of 
London, being editor of the Literary 
Gazette , the daily Morning Star , and 
in 1S67 succeeded G. H. Lewes in the 
editorship of the Fortnightly Review. 
In 1878 he edited for Macmillan the 
English Men of Letters series, his own 
volume on Edmund Burke being one 
of the most masterly of that fine 
series. In 1S80 he became editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette , on which paper 
Mr. Alfred (now Lord) Milner and the 
late Mr. W. T. Stead were members 
of the staff. In 18S3 he was elected 
as a Liberal for Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
his intellectual weight, his powerful 
pen, and the influential position he 
held as an uncompromising exponent 
of philosophic Radicalism marked 
him for office, and in 18S6, a canon- 
ised Home Ruler, he became Irish 
Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, 
an office which he occupied again in 
1892, after the defeat on Home Rule 
in the general election of 1886. In 
1895 he was defeated as an anti- 
imperialist for Newcastle, hut was 
returned for Montrose Burghs. He 
stood somewhat apart from politics 
during the Unionist administration 
from 1895-1906, being engaged on his 
Life of Gladstone , published 1903, a 
masterpiece of political biography, 
but he was a strong opponent of the 
Boer War policy. In Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s cabinet, 1906, M. be- 
came Secretary of State for India, in 
which capacity he met the outbreak 
of disorder with firmness, at the same 
time proceeding with his own plan 
for meeting the national demand for 
a widened share in the government. 
In Mr. Asquith’s first cabinet, 1908, 
he was raised to the peerage, still re- 
taining the India office, hut in 1910 
his age and health forced him to hand 
that office to Lord Crewe, while re- 
maining in the cabinet as Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. M. was one of the 
original recipients of the Order of 
Merit at the coronation of King 
Edward VII., 1902. Besides the 
works mentioned above, he wrote : 
Voltaire, 1872 ; Rousseau, 1873 ; 


Diderot and, the Encyclopedists , 
1878 ; Life of Cobden, 1881 ; Walpole, 
1889 ; Life of Cromwell , 1900. 

Mormon, Book of. In September 
1823, Joseph Smith told of a vision 
he had received of a new gospel 
written on two gold plates, and after 
a series of other visions he claims in 
1827 to have been given these plates 
written in ‘ reformed Egyptian.* He 
was enabled to translate this with the 
aid of the ancient stones of divina- 
tion, the Urim and Thummim which 
were also given him. The translation 
is known as the Book of Mormon, and 
after this had been made the plates, 
etc., were returned to an angel. Un- 
believers, however, have declared 
that the Book of Mormon is clearly 
founded on an unprinted book by 
Solomon Spaulding, to which Smith 
might have obtained access. The 
Book purports to give a history of 
religion in the American continent 
from the time of Babel downwards to 
the 5th century a.d. It had been 
written by the prophet Mormon, and 
hidden by his son Moroni. 

Mormon Church, called by its ad- 
herents * The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints,* or shortly 
* Latter-Day Saints,* was founded in 
the year 1830 by one Joseph Smith 
in the U.S.A. About 1S20, while 
living at Manchester, New York, 
Smith claimed, during a period of 
religious revival, to have received a 
vision of God the Father and God the 
Son. These visions continued, and 
the further revelation of the Booh of 
Mormon ( 5 . 1 ?.) was made to him in 
1S27. In 1830 he founded his sect. 
For a sketch of its history since that 
date see Mormons. In 1S33 the Book 
of Doctrines and Covenants was pub- 
lished. This, with the Book of Mormon, 
forms the basis of the Mormon belief. 
This is grossly materialistic. The 
theology reminds one at the first 
glance of the Gnostic systems, with 
its numberless gods springing from a 
male and a female deity. The hier- 
archy is divided into two parts, the 
priesthood of Melchisedec and the 
Aaronic or Leviticai priesthood. To 
the former belong the first presidency, 
patriarch, apostles, seventies, high 
riests, and elders ; to the latter, 
ishops, priests, deacons, and teachers. 
The former is the more exalted, and 
the first president is supreme. The 
Mormons have carried on an energetic 
propaganda in Europe as well as in the 
States. The number of them can be 
estimated at about (1910) 400,650. 
Besides works mentioned, see also 
The Pearl of Great Price (1S51), a 
selection of Smith’s * revelations.* 

Mormons, History of the. After the 
foundation of the sect in 1830, a 
vigorous propaganda was carried on 
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in the States, and was crowned with 
much success, among the converts 
being Brigham Young, who succeeded 
Smith as first president. In 1S31 the 
whole body of saints moved to Kirt- 
land, Ohio, later moving further west 
to Jackson co., Missouri, whero * Zion 
the New Jerusalem ’ was founded. 
The prophot himself had trouble at 
Kirtland, where he managed several 
business enterprises. Here he and 
Higdon, one of his chief followers, 
were tarred and feathered by the mob 
in 1832. The people also rose against 
the saints in Jackson co. In 1837 
the first missionary enterprise was 
started, England being its object. 
The same year saw the failure of the 
bank which Smith had started. Dur- 
ing the next year, after a conflict be- 
tween themselves and the mob, the 
saints came into conflict with the 
government and were driven into 
Illinois. A settlement was made at 
Nauvoo, and the body increased so 
rapidly that it soon numbered 15,000. 
In 1841 a temple was commenced 
here. In 1843 Smith incited his 
followers to destroy tho offices of a 
newspaper which had written against 
him, and was imprisoned in conse- 
quence at Carthage. Here the mob 
rushed the prison, and he and his 
brother Hyrum were shot. In 1845 
the Mormons left Nauvoo and settled 
at Salt Lake City (1847), under the 
leadership of Brigham Young. Young 
died in 1877 after a period of strenu- 
ous conflict with natives and govern- 
ment. Four other presidents have 
succeeded him, the present one being 
Joseph F. Smith. The chief opposi- 
tion to the Mormons has been pro- 
voked by their advocacy of polygamy. 
In theory this has now been given 
up, and a pronouncement was made 
against it by the president in 1904. 
See Mayhew’s Life of Joseph Smith; 
Mackay’s The Mormons; Olshausen’s 
Gcschichle der Mormoncn ; and Elder 
Orson’s Letters exhibiting the most pro- 
minent Doctrines of the Church. 

Mome-a-l’Eau, a maritimo vil. of 
Guadeloupe, IV. Indies, a few miles 
from Point e-h-Pitrc, on the island of 
Graude-Serre. Pop. 6500. 

Morning Glory, see Convolvulus. 

Morning Post, a prominent Con- 
servative penny daily, which enjoys 
the distinction of being the oldest of 
the existing London dailies, having 
started in 1772 as tho rival of the 
celebrated Morning Chronicle (see 
under Newspapers). It is, at 
present day, notable for court 
and social gossip, a legacy Iron 
time of the ' gallant Parson E 
who became its editor in 1775, 
who, by his free and fearless com- 
ments upon tho events of tho day, no 
less than by his scintillating para- 


graphs of court doings and the move- 
ments in the world of fashion, set tho 
new paper on the high road to popu- 
larity. (See further on early history of 
the paper, Pebody’s English Journa- 
lism, 1878.) Charles Lamb, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Robert Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Sir James Mac- 
kintosh were noted contributors. Its 
present-day prosperity is largely the 
result of the industry of the Glencsk 
family, the first of which, Peter Borth- 
wick, a Scotsman and member of 
parliament for an English constitu- 
ency, undertook the management of 
the paper in 1847, but died before 
being able to accomplish much. His 
successor was Algernon Borthwick, 
subsequently Lord Glenesk, who by 
unremitting efforts actually freed the 
paper from its heavy debts whioli 
had gradually accumulated. In 1877 
Borthwick became solo proprietor, 
and from the time he reduced its 
price from 3d. to Id. the paper’s 
success became prodigious, and its 
present character as a powerful Con- 
servative organ, permeated by in- 
spired news of movements in fashion- 
able circles, was due primarily to 
Algernon Borthwick’s own social 
prestige and political acumen. From 
1897-1905 the paper was fortunate in 
having as its editor Mr. James Nicol 
Dunn, now editor of tho Johannes- 
burg Star; and during the Boer War 
it gained a tremendous vogue from 
tho messages of its war correspondent. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who filled 
many columns with the account of 
his escape, after being taken prisoner 
by the Boer forces. The paper is now 

*-X, ^ rtf fmipfnnc ft-t t* f}m linnofih. 


Morningfon, a hamlet of co. Meath, 
Ireland, on R. Boyne, 3 m. E. of Drog- 
heda. Garrett Wellesley, first Earl of 
Mornington, was eon of Richard 
Colley, first Baron Mornington, and 
father of the Duke of Wellington. Ho 
was educated at Trinity Collego, 
Dublin, and in 1757 became M.P. for 
Trim, co. Meath, in the Irish House of 
Commons, going to tho Houso of 
Lords on his father’s death tho next 
year. In 1760 he was raised to tho 
peerage as Viscount Wellesley of 
Dangan Castle, -and Ear) of Morning- 
ton. He wasan accomplished musician. 

Morny, Charles Augusto Louis 
Joseph, Comte de (1811-65), a French 
politician, born in Paris reported to 
.... .. L 0U j g Napoleon; 

■ 'ornto do M. Ho 
r 1830, and served 
■ ■■ ho left the servico 
>eet.root-sugar fac- 
tory. Ho was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1842. At the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 ho was elected to tho 
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Legislative Assembly, was a staunch 
supporter of Napoleon III., co-oper- 
ated in the coup d’itat, and became 
Minister of the Interior. He was 
president of the Corps LOgisIatif 
(1851-65), and ambassador to Russia 
(1856-57). 

Moro, Antonio, or Sir Anthony 
Moro (c. 1525-81), a painter, bom at 
Utrecht. He studied under Titian in 
Italy during 1550-51, and in 1552 
visited Spain. In 1553 he came to 
England as painter to Queen Mary, 
remaining till her death in 1558, when 
he went into the service of Philip 
II. of Spain at Madrid. In 1568 he 
returned to Holland, and settled at 
Antwerp. He was a popular and suc- 
cessful painter of portraits. 

Morocco, or Marocco {El Maghrib 
el Aksa, the farthest west), the 
largest of the Barbary 6tates, with an 
area of (approximately) 219,000 Eng- 
lish sq. m., and an estimated popu- 
lation of 5,000,000. It is situated in 
the N.W. corner of Africa, its north- 
ern coast being washed by the 
Mediterranean, and the W. by the 
Atlantic; the eastern boundary with 
Algeria has been settled by treaty 
uith France, and the southern, touch- 
ing the Sahara, is indeterminate. The 
country is traversed by several paral- 
lel ranges of tho Atlas Mta., the highest 
point being Tizi-n-Tagharet (15,400 
t).) in the Great Atlas. The northern 
1/opes of the ranges are well wooded, 
lad between them lie well-watered 
fnd fertile plains. The rivers flowing 
from the northern slopes of the Atlas 
lire perennial, and of great commer- 
cial value ; the Muluya, with its tribu- 
;ary the Sharef, drains the N.E. of 
die country, and enters the Mediter- 
•anean after a course of 400 m. ; the 
lebou, by removal of a sandbank at 
ts mouth in 1905, was found to be 
lavigable as far as Fez (125 m.). 
Other rivers are the Um-er-Rebiah 
;230 m.), the Tensift (190 m.), the 
ills, the Ghir. and the Draa, all flow- 
ng into the Atlantic. The other rivers 
ire lost in the sands of the desert. 
[Che Mediterranean coast is rocky, and 
contains many bays and inlets, in- 
cluding the bays of Alhucemas, 
Fotuan, and Tangier, the last-named 
lontaining the best harbour in M. 
I'he most northerly point is the Pen- 
Iisula of Ceuta, dominated by the 
lebel-Musa, one of the ‘ Pillars of 
Ilercules.' The Atlantic coast is low 
|nd sandy for tho most part, the 
»ado of the ports of Larache (El 
grisli), Rabat (with Salli), Casa- 
, anca, Mazagan, Saffi, and Mogador 
" )ing greatly hampered by the lack 
, ’ safe harbours. 

: The climate is good and undoubt- 
! Uy healthy, especially on tho At- 

ntio coast, with a rainy season from 


September to April. The temperature 
at Mogador generally ranges from 60° 
in January to 75° in August. The 
fruit-bearing trees include the date- 
palms, olive, fig, walnut, orange, 
lemon, plum, apricot, almond, and 
others. Other trees are the ‘ Citrus,’ 
or gum sandarach, and the argan. 
found only near Mogador. Hitherto 
the strict prohibition of the export of 
grain has prevented the fertility of 
the soil from being greatly utilised; 
the cultivation of cereals, wheat, 
barley, maize, and of beans, peas, 
esparto, and hemp is largely increas- 
ing under French influence. The 
mineral resources of the country are 
known to be great, and include anti- 
mony, iron, coal, copper, lead, tin, 
and small quantities of gold and 
silver, but native antagonism has 
hitherto prevented its exploitation. 
Tho wild animals include the leopard, 
bear, hyena, wild pig. The bustard, 
partridge, and water-fowl abound. 
The dromedary and horse are bred 
extensively, and also cattle, sheep, 
mules, asses, and goats. 

The manufs. include leather, pot- 
tery, textiles, carpets, embroideries, 
copper and brass goods, silver filigree 
slippers, and shawls. The chief ex- 
ports, which go to the United King- 
dom, France, Spain, and Germany, 
are cereals, wool, hides, fruit, olive 
oil, cattle, fowls, eggs, wax, gums, 
Tafilet dates, and almonds, with a 
total; value (19112 of £3,409,837^; the 


aro very poor on the coast, and except 
the main highways to Fez and Mar- 
rakesh, scarcely exist in the interior. 


Rabat, Casablanca, and Mogador. 
There are British, French, German, 
and Spanish postal agencies at the 
ports Fez and Marr&kesh. Besides 
the open ports already mentioned, 
that of Mehedia is to be opened to 
commerce in 1913. 

M. possesses three capitals : Fez 
(120,000) of the northern kingdom : 
Marrdkesh, or Morocco City (60,000) ; 
and Mequinez, or Meknas (56,000). 
The inhabitants of the country, ex- 
clusive of some 25,000 Europeans 
(mainly French) and Jews (300,000) 
composing about one-fourth of the 
population of most of the towns, are 
divided into (1 ) Berbers, locallyknown 
as Amazigh, the original inhabitants, 
who now live mainly in the moun- 
tains ; (2) Arabs, who invaded tho 
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country in the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies, and now inhabit the plains; 
(3) Moors of mixed Berber-Arab de- 
scent, who inhabit the towns ; (4) 
Neffroes, imported as slaves from the 
Western Sudan, and mulattoes. Berber 
or Sliilkah is the language of the 
mountain districts, but Arabia is the 
tongue of tlio towns and plains. The 
religion of the country is a strict form 
of Mohammedanism, much purertlian 
that practised in Turkey and Persia. 

The known history of M. begins in 
the 8th century with the introduction 
of Islam and the establishment of the 
dynasty of a branch of Mohammed's 
family, the Idrisis, contemporary 

■ ' ’ V succession 

■ most fam- 

( ' and Almo- 

hades (q.v.), ended in that of Filali, 
originally Sherifs of Tafilet, which 
reigned from X54G to the present day. 
Their government was an absolute 
despotism, opposed to all progress 
and corrupt in administration. Euro- 
pean intervention has been com- 
pulsory at different periods, but dur- 
ing the latter part of the 19th century 
the influence of France was pre- 
dominant, being formally recognised 
by Great Britain in the Anglo-French 
Convention of 1904. In 1905 the 
German emperor visited Tangier with 
the object, it was understood, of pro- 
testing against the Anglo-French 
agreement, and the tension between 
France and Germany became acute. 
In 1906 an International Conference 
•was called at Algeciras to define the 
interests of the various powers, and to 
establish order in M. by means of an 
organised police force. Between 1906 
and 1911 there were various conflicts 
between the French troops and the 
J at Mclilla- 

the Rifflan 
. the Sultan 
Abd-el-Aziz was defeated and deposed 
by his brother, Mulai Hnfid, who was 
recognised by the powers in 1909. 
In 1911 fresh troubles broke out, 
Fez was besieged by the rebels, but 
relieved by the French (May 21), 
while a Spanish force at Larac.he 
dealt with the Riffian rebels. In July 
1911 the German gunboat Panther 
anchored in Agadir harbour, osten- 
sibly to protect German interests. 

Afterprotra — ’ **■ 

France am 
evacuated 1 
all claims tc 

compensation in me cougo. iu isiz 
the Sultan Bafid abdicated, and was 
succeeded by his brother Mulai Tusef. 

M. 1b now a French Protectorate, with 

at" , " 1 ’ ‘ ’’ , 

N. 


Moorish Empire , 1899,and TheMoors, 
1902; Canal’s Giographie Gcrcralc. du 

mao. nr 1..’, it. — 


Le Maroc d‘ Aujourd'hui, 1904 (Eng. 
trans.); Borin’s 1A Afrique du A T ord, 
1906; Moore’s Passing of Morocco , 
1908. 

Morocco, or Marrakesh, the south- 
ern capital of the Moorish empire, on 
the N. side of the Great Atlas range, 
90 m. from the Atlantic coast, and 
250 m. S.W. of Fez; has important 
manufs. of carpets and leather, and 
is the centre of the trade of Southern 
Morocco. The city was founded in 
1072, and had a pop. of 700,000 in 
the 14th century, which has now de- 
clined to about 70,000. 

Moron, a tn. of Cuba. W. Indies, 
250 m. E.S.E.of Havana. Pop. 10,000. 

Moron do la Frontera (ancient 
Arumi), a tn. of Seville, Spain, 32 m. 
S.E. of Seville. The district is noted 
for its marble and chalk. Olivo oil is 
produced. Pop. 15.000. 

Moroni, Giambattista (1510-7S), an 
Italian painter, born at Bondo, 
Bergamo; studied under Moretto. He 
was especially successful in portrait- 
painting, and was praised by Titian. 
Five of his works are in the National 
Gallery, London, including the ex- 
cellent ‘ Tailor.’ 

Morosini, an illustrious Venetian 
family, probably of Hungarian origin. 
Among the most famous members 
were: Domenico Morosini (doge, I 
1148-56), who recaptured Pola and ; 
other Istrian towns from the Dal- 
matian corsairs ; Marino Morosini 
(doge, 1249-52), who introduced the | 
Inquisition into Venice; Michele I 
Morosini (doge, 1382), b celebrated | 
financier; Andrea Morosini (155S- i 
1618). who became historiographer to ' 
the republic (1598), was one of the 
Council of Ten. continued Paolo 
Panita’s Annoli Vcneti, and wrote a 
history of Venice, 1521-1615 (pub. 
1623), and other works; and Francesco 
Morosini (1618-94), n great sea 
captain, who became doge in 16SS. 

Morpeth, a municipal and pari. bor. 
of Northumberland, England, 14 m. 
N. by W. of Newcastle. It has re- 
mains of a mediroval castle and gate- 
way; the parish church of St. Mary 
dates from the 14th century. There 
are large collieries in the neighbour- 
hood, also iron-foundries and quarries. 
In the town are broweries, corn mills 
and flannel factories. M. hns one o 
the most important cattle market] 
in the N.of England. Pop. (1911)parB 
bor.. 63.079: municipal bor., 743G. I 

Morphous (from Gk. Mo/x5i). form): 
in classic mythology, the son of Sleep 
and Night: the god of dreams, and 
creator of the visions of tho eleepr- 


Idr ’ 
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Morphia, the popular name for the 
alkaloid morphine, C| 7 H 1# NO*. Mor- 
phine is contained in opium or the 
juice of poppy-heads (papaver somni- 
ferum). The opium extract is boiled 
with milk of lime and the product 
filtered. Morphine is contained in the 
filtrate, all the other alkaloids being 
precipitated. After digesting the 
filtrate with ammonium chloride to 
remove all trace of lime, the separate 
morphine is collected and re-crystal- 
lised from boiling alcohol. Morphine 
forms col ourl ess prisms with one mole- 
cule of water of crystallisation; it is 
only slightly soluble in water and in 
cold alcohol, and on this account is 
used in medicine in the form of its 
salts, particularly the hydrochloride. 
Morphine is the most effective anodyne 
known to science, relieving pain and 
producing sleep either when ad- 
ministered by the mouth or injected 
hypodermically. One grain may be 
a fatal dose, but persons habituated 
to its use are capable of taking more 
than 15 grains a day. The effects of 
the morphia habit are moral degenera- 
tion, disturbance of secretions, lower- 
ing of physical and mental powers. 
The habit is most difficult to break, 
owing to the moral weakness of the 
victim; the sudden withdrawal of 
the drug is highly dangerous, and the 
only cure is the gradual diminution 
of the dose under circumstances which 
render it impossible for the patient to 
obtain more than his allowance. 

Morphology concerns itself only 
with the analysis of any organism 
into its parts, and is not concerned 
with the life which produced or is 
anlsm. Thus it 
biology which 
f form or struc- 
as opposed to 
physioloffjj, which is concerned with 
the functioning of those parts de- 
scribed by M. Expressed in another 
way, M. is the ‘ statics ’ and physi- 
ology the * dynamics * of the organism. 
Under biology (g.v.) it will be seen 
how M. leads by study of the organ- 
ism through the organs, tissues, cells 
to the protoplasm ; and .how, by a 
corresponding process in physiology 
and a linking of the two together, we 
arrive at embryology. When M. is 
concerned with organisr *' * J " n 
histology,^ and when wit 


Homology, Htstol 
Theory, and Physiology. 

Morphy, Paul (1S37-84), a great 
chess player. See Chess. 

Morris, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward, Kt., 
K.C., LL.D. ( b . 1859), a ■“ 
statesman, born at St. Johi , '> 
foundland, and educated 


aventure College, St. John’s, and the 
University of Ottawa. In 1884 he 
became a solicitor of the Supreme 
Court, and was called to the oar in 
1885, since which year he has sat 
in parliament for St. John's. In 1889 
he became a member of the cabinet, 
but left his party on the vote for the 
Reid railway contract, which he was 
mainly instrumental in carrying. 
From 1S9S-1900 he was leader of the 
Independent Liberal party, but held 
a seat in the cabinet from 1900-7. In 
the following year he became leader 
of the People’s party. From 1902-7 
he was Attorney -General and Ad- 
ministrator of Justice, whilst from 
1909 he has been Premier of New- 
foundland. He represented New- 
foundland at the Imperial Defence 
Conference in 1909, and also at the 
Imperial Conference and the corona- 
tion in 1911. 

Morris, George Perkins (1802-64), 
an American journalist and author, 
bom in Philadelphia. Ho went to 
New York, and in conjunction with 
W. P. Willis founded and edited 
The New York Mirror (1823), New 
Mirror (1843), Evening Mirror (1844), 
and National Press, which became the 
Home Journal (1845). He wrote 
stories and poems, including Wood- 
man, spare that Tree. 

Morris, Gouverneur (1752-1816), an 
American diplomat and statesman, 
called to the bar in 1771. He had 
joined the patriotic party by 1775, 
and sat in the Continental Congress 
(1777-80). He became assistant- 
financier to Robert Morris (17S1-85), 
after publishing a series of essays on 
American finances in the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet (1780), and practically 
founded the national coinage. M. 
helped to draw up and revise the 
document setting forth the U.S.A. 
Constitution (17 87 ). He then travelled 
in France, England, and Germany, 
becoming minister to France from 
1792-94. He was elected U.S.A. 
senator for New York (1800-3), and 
chairman of the Erie Canal Commis- 
sion (1810). Consult Sparks, Memoirs 
of Q. Morris , with Selections from his 
Paper's . . ., 1832 ; Roosevelt, Life 
(American Statesmen Series, 1888 ; 
new cd. 1900) ; Duycldnck, Cyclop, of 
A ’ * — i. ; Foreign Quarterly 
1832) ; Diary and Let- 
by his grand- daughter, 

■ ■ isss 

“ ■ Lewis (1833-1907), a 

great-grandson of the 
Welsh poet, Lewis M. ( d . 1765). He 
graduated from Oxford (1855), and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1861, practising till 1881. Always 
her education in 
deputy-chancellor 
Wales, and served 
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on the governing bodies of the three 
Welsh colleges. His worts include 
Songs of Two Worlds, 1872-75; The 
Epic of Hades, 1870-77 (which went 
through numerous editions) ; Gwen, 
a Drama in Monologue, 1879 ; The 
Ode of Life, 1SS0 ; Songs Unsung, 
18S3; Songs of Britain, 1S87 (con- 
taining odes on the Queen's jubilee 
and the foundation of the Imperial 
Institute); Iditlls and Lyrics, 1896 ; 
The Harvest-Tide, 1901 ; The New 
Rambler from Desk to Platform, 1905 ; 
A collection of his works appeared 
1890-91. M. was made a Knight of 
the Order of the Saviour (of Greece) 
in 1879, and awarded a Jubilee medal 
(1SS7). 

Morris, Richard (1833-94), an Eng- 
lish philologist, born in London. He 
the English 
at King’s 
In 1S71 he 

took holy orders, and from 1S75-SS 
was headjnaster of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Boys in Wood Green, 
London. He published various works 
on English, the most important of 
which are : The Etymology of Local 
Names, Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence, Elementary Lessons in 
Historical English Grammar, and a 
Primer of English Grammar. He was 
a member of the Early English Text 
Society, of the Pali Text Society, and 
of the Chancer Society, and he edited 
numerous works for these societies. 

Morris, Thomas (1821-1908), a 
Scottish golfer, bom at St. Andrews. 
Ho was usually called * Old Tom ’ to 
distinguish him from his son, Young 
Tom M., also a famous golfer, who 
died in 1875. M. played golf from in- 
fancy, and was one of the foremost 
players of his day. 

Morris, William (1S34-9G), a poet, 
bom at Walthamstow, Essex; was 
educated at Marlborough and at 
Exeter College, Oxford. At the uni- 
versity he read widely, and began his ! 
friendship with Edward Burns- Jones. 
M. was one of the originators of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magcwine 
(1856), to which he contributed short 
stories, essays, and poems. In 185S 
he published a book of verse, The 
Defence of Guenevere, hut at this time 
his interest was inclining to painting 
and illuminating. Ho married Jane 
Burden in 1859, and built a house at 
Upton for himself, for whicli ho de- 
signed the decorations. It was pro- 
bably this that gave him the idea of 
forming (1861) a firm of manufac- 
turers and decorators, known as 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., 
the main object of which was to pro- 
duce artistic furniture and to under- 
take artistic furnishing. In 1S6S ho 
began to write The Earthly Paradise, 
and was occupied with this for two 


years. After this was published 31. 
turned his attention to illuminated 
manuscripts, and later studied tho 
arts of dyeing and carpet-weaving. 
In the early eighties ho embraced 
socialistic tenets. In 1S90 he started 
at Hammersmith the Kelmscott 
Press (so called after his house near 
Lechdale), and thence issued the mag- 
nificent and much-sought-after books. 
Among his writings were English 
verse translations of the JEncid, 1875, 
and the Odyssey, 1887; The House of 
the Wolflngs, 1S89; and News from 



Nowhere, 1891. There is a biography 
by J. W. Mackail (1899) and by 
Compton-Reckett (1913). 

Morris, William O'Connor (1824- 
1904), an Irish judge and historian, 
bom at Kilkenny. Ho was admitted 
a member of Lincoln's Inn in 1852, 
and called to the Irish bar in 1854. 
He was elected professor of common 
and criminal law in Kind’s Inns in 
1S62. OwirT t n w!M* 

Sir It. Peel. !.f *...i ■ ■*. , i ■" : “- 
from the r., ,, :i:u ! ‘*:i m 1 'i * 
owners' Net r»; * '• 

the County Court judgeship for 
Louth in 1S72. In 1878 he was re- 
moved to co. Kerry, and in 1SSG to 
tho united counties of Sligo and 
Roscommon. Among: his historical 
works may ho mentioned: JSIoltke: 
Biographical and Critical Study. 1898; 
Ireland from 1798 to 1898,* The Present 
Irish Question, 1901, etc. 

Morris (Morrico, Mourice, Mores) 
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Dance, an old English dance probably , Office, as they can be fitted to the 


of Moorish origin, probably intro- 
duced into England by Queen Eleanor 
of Castile. Id Henry VIII. 'a reign it 
formed an essential part of most 
rustic and parochial festivities. 
When later it was associated with the 
May games, the dancers frequently 
represented characters of the Robin 
Hood legend, especially Maid Marian 
and Friar Tuck. The hobby-horse was 
at one time a prominent figure in this 
dance. It was suppressed by the 
Puritans and never generally re- 
vived. See Douce, Illustrations of 
Shakespeare , ii., 1839; Strutt, Sports 
and Pastimes . . ., ii.; Brand, Popu- 
lar Antiquities , i., 1849 ; Sharp and 
Macllwaiue, The Morris Booh. 

Morrison, Arthur ( h . 1863), an Eng- 
lish novelist, dramatist, and writer on 
Oriental art. He was formerly a 
journalist, and now owns a well- 
known collection of Chinese and 
Japanese paintings, etc. His works 
include: Tales of Mean Streets; Martin 
Hewitt, Investigator, 1894 ; Chron- 
icles of Martin Hewitt, 1895; Adven- 
tures of Martin Hewitt; A Child of the 
Jago, 1896; The Dorrington Deed- 
Box, 1897; To London Town, 1899; 
Cunning Murrell, 1900; The Hole in 
the Wall, 1902; The Red Triangle , 
1903; The Green Eye of Goona, 1904; 
Divers Vanities , 1905; Green Ginger , 
1909 ; The Painters of Japan, 1911 ; 
and the plays That Brute Simmons 
(with H. C. Sargent), 1904; The Dumb 
Cake (with R. Pryce), 1907, and A 
Stroke of Business (with H. W. C. 
Newte), 1907. 

Morrison, Robert (1782-1834), the 
founder of Protestant Missions in 
China, born at Morpeth. He studied 
in England from 1801-7, when he was 
sent to Canton by the London Mis- 
sionary Society. In 1809 he became 
translator to the East India Company. 
He established an Anglo-Chinese 
College at Malacca in 1818. He trans- 
lated the Bible into Chinese (1809-19) 
and compiled a Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language , 1815-23 ; Chinese 
Grammar , 1815 ; and Chinese Mis- 
cellany, 1825. 

Morristown, the cap. of Morris co.. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on Whippany R., 
26 m. W. by N. of New York. It is a 
favourite summer and health resort. 
Straw-board and carriages are manu- 
factured. There is much fruit and 
agricultural produce. Pop. (1910) 
12,507. 

Morris Tubes are contrivances for 
converting an ordinary riHe into a 
miniature rifle for short-range prac- 
tice, or a shot-gun into a small-bore 
rifle. They consist of a small rifle 
barrel, and are usually chambered for 
the 2 97/ 2 30 -bore cartridge. They have 
been adopted by the British War 
IX 


usual service rifle, .and are thus very 
useful for training recruits and where 
Jong ranges are not available. 

Mors, or Morso, an island of Den- 
mark, off the W. coast of Jutland, in 
the Liim Fjord. Chief town is Nyk- 
jobing. Length 22 m. Pop. 18,500. 

Mors, a tn. of Prussia in the Rhine 
prov., 17 m. W.of Essen. Pop. 23,255. 

Morse, Samuel Finley Breose (1791- 
1872), inventor of telegraphio sys- 
tem, born at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. In 1811 he went to 
England to study art under West, 
and gained a gold medal in 1813 for a 
statue. He returned to America in 
1815, and was first president of the 
National Academy of Design, New 
York, during 1826-42. He also 
studied chemistry and electricity, 
and in 1832 conceived the idea of a 
magnetic telegraph. In 1843 Con- 
gress granted $30,000 for an experi- 
mental telegraph line between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, and M.’s 
system was soon widely adopted. See 
Life by Prime (1875). 

Morshansk, a tn. of Central Russia, 
in the gov. of Tambov, 58 m. N.N.E. 
of the city of Tambov. It is a trade 
centre for wheat grown in Tambov, 
Penza, etc., and there are several 
flourmills, storehouses, distilleries, 
etc. The manufs. are glue, tallow, 
soap, malt, etc. There is a fine 
cathedral. Pop. 28,000. 

Mortality. — The law of mortality: 
In actuarial calculations the law 
which, founded on the average M. 
for any given number of years, de- 
termines the proportion of persons 
who die in any assigned period of life 
or interval of age out of a given num- 
ber who enter upon the same interval. 

Bills of * Dm 

parish regi . ■ of 

persons th , . ish 

during certain periods of time, and 
denominated according to the period 
taken, weekly, monthly, or yearly 
bills. They originated in London at 
the end of the 16th century, during 
the time a plague epidemic was rav- 
aging the city, and have been pub- 
lished regularly from shortly after 
that year till the present time. See 
also Statistics. 

Mortar was the name of a short 
iece of ordnance, with a very wide 
ore, the width of which very often 
more than equalled the length of the 
M. It had trunnions on the breech, 
and was mounted so as to throw the 
shell at a high angle (generally about 
45°). Ms. were especially useful in 
sieges, as they dropped their shells 
over the walls; the range was regu- 
lated by the amount of powder used. 
The usual type of M. was muzzlo- 
loading, and had a smooth bore of 
M 
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51, 8, 10, or 13 in. calibre. In modem 
times howitzers (g.v.) is the name 
given to short guns of similar type, 
although a very short howitzer is 
sometimes called a M. 

Mortar (Lat. mortarium), a ma- 
terial used to bind together the bricks 
and stones of a building. The use of 
such a material dates back from early 
times. M. is a mixture of lime with 
water and sand. The sand is placed 
on the mixing platform, and formed 
into a ring, into which the required 
quantity of lime is placed. The whole 
is then well sprinkled with clean 
water, the sand turned over the lime, 
and it is left to ‘ slake ' for a day or 
two, when it is well mixed np. It is 
preferable to leave the M. for some 
little time after mixing, until it is 
.’ tempered.’ ‘ Hydraulic mortar ’ is a 
name sometimes given to M. which 
hardens in water (as opposed to ordin- 
ary M., which hardens only in air), 
-but this is really cement (g.v.). 

Mortara, a tn. of Italy in the prov. 
of Pavia, 25 m. S.W. of Milan. The 
Austrians gained a victory over the 
Sardinians here in 1849. There are 
iron works and manufs. of machinery. 
Pop. 8700. 

Mortara, Edgar, a Jewish boy who 
in 185S was forcibly carried away 
from his parents by the Archbishop 
of Bologna on the grounds that he 
had been baptised In infancy by a 
Roman Catholic nurse. Tho episcopal 
authorities refused to give him up 
and he became an Augustinian 
monk. 

Mortar and Pestle. Tho mortar is a 
vessel in which substances are ground 
to fragments or pulverised by beating 
with an instrument called the pestle. 
They are made of various substances 
according to their use. Glass, agate, 
flint, porphyry, stoneware, or cast- 
iron is generally used. Glass and 
stoneware mortars are used in the 
laboratory for analytical work, agate 
is used when the substance is to bo 
reduced to a very fine powder, whereas 
iron mortara are employed for 
crushing coarser substances. 

Mortar-vessel, a special class of 
gun-boat for mounting sea-service 
■ mortars ’ (artillery). Tho oldest 
form was the bomb -ketch, whoso 
great convenience was the length of 
deck without a mast. A smaller 
variety was called a mortar-boat. 
These kinds of bomb-ships have 
ceased to exist in the British Navy. 

Mortgage, the transfer of land or 
other property as security for the 
repayment of a loan. It is to be dis- 
tinguished both from a hypotheca- 
tion and a pawn or pledge. In hypo- 
thecation the creditor has rights over 
but docs not take possession of the 
hypothecated property of his debtor. 


Mortgage 

The term in English law is practically 
confined to a master’s (g.v.) power to 
raise money on his ship or cargo for 
necessary purposes (see also Bot- 
tomry), but is a common form of 
security in Scots law (sec Hypothec). 
In the case of a pledge of goods, pos- 
session is given to the pawnee, and 
herein it differs from a true M. of 
chattels by bill of sale (g.v.). Under a 
bill of salo to secure a debt, tho pro- 
perty in, but not the possession of, 
the scheduled goods and chattels 
passes to tho grantee, subject either to 
a condition cancelling the transfer on 
performance of tho condition to repay 
tho loan with interest, or to a proviso 
enabling the grantor (debtor), to re- 
deem his property by such payment 
and at once to have it reconveyed to 
him. 

Mortgage of land. — A legal as dis- 
tinct from an equitable M, (g.v.) is 
created by f ' ' " ' 

full owners! 
in it to the 
mortgagor’s 

a right to have his land back again 
on payment of tho principal money 
and interest. Most Ms. include an 
express covennnt (g.v.) on the part of 
the mortgagor personally to repay the 
loan, but such covenant is obviously 
only- useful where the mortgagor has 
money with whioli to repav, and, 
generally speaking, tho mortgagee 
only sues on it if tho land becomes 
less valuable and insufficient to securo 
the loan. The rights of the mortgagee 
are: (1) To sue on the covenant to re- 
pay at any time after the expiration 
of the period (usually six months) 
fixed for payment. (2) To enter into 
possession of the land at any time; 

though usual’- - ■■ • 

in possession 

realising the 1 ’ 

tho mortgagee goes into possession he 
will be called upon to account strictly 
not only for the rents and profits re- 
ceived by him, but for all ho might 
have received if ho had oxercised the 
utmost care. When in possession he 
may make building leases for ninety- 
nine years, or occupation leases for 
twenty-one years. If he remain in 
possession for twelve years without 
acknowledging the title of the mort- 
gagor, he becomes absolutely entitled 
to the land (see L imitations, 
Statutes of). (3 ) To apply, after the 
expiration of tho term for repayment, 
to tho court for a. foreclosure order, i.e. 
an order fixing a further period 
(generally 6ix months) within which 
the mortgagor must pay tho principal 
interest and costs, or bo for over fore- 
closed of bis equity of redemption. 
(4) To sell tho land, and out of the 
proceeds to recoup himself, the costs 
of the salo, the M. debt and interest 
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which, right is less stringent than a 
foreclosure, because the mortgagor is 
entitled to the surplus proceeds. But 
there is no right to sell unless either 
(a) the mortgagee has given three 
months* notice in writing demanding 
payment and stating his intention to 
sell if the money be not paid; or (6) 
some interest is two months in arrear; 
or (c) there has been some breach of 
the covenants in the deed, other 
than that for the repayment of 
the loan. A right to sell is implied in a 
M. deed, and, therefore, no order of 
court is required. (5) To appoint a 
receiver of the rents and profits to 
apply the same in payment of debt 
and interest. The mortgagors rights, 
so far as not impliedly stated above, 
are; (1) If in possession to make 
building and occupation leases for 
ninety-nine and twenty-one years re- 
spectively. (2) If he redeems, to get 
Ins land back tree from all restrictions 
whatever. (3) If he remains in posses- 
sion for twelve years without paying 
any part of the principal or interest 
to ignore the mortgagee's rights 
altogether. 

Mortification, a Scots legal phrase 
applied to lands given for charitable 
or public uses. Ms. for the benefit of 
the poor generally fall under the 
administration of the heritors (<?.r.) 
and kirk session, while lands given for 
any chari tablo purpose are disponed 
to trustees to be held in blench or 
feu. The Court of Session has juris- 
diction to control the management 
of the administrators of Ms. The 
term is practically synonymous with 
English mortmain ( q.v .). 

Mortimer, Roger, first Earl of 
March (c. 1287-1330), about 1304 he 
succeeded his father, the seventh 
baron, as Baron of Wigmore, and in 
1306 was knighted. In 1316 he was 
appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
in 1317 drove Brace to Carrickfergus, 
and defeated the Lacys. He became 
Justiciar of Ireland in 1319, fought for 
his uncle, Roger, in Wales in 1320, 
and in 1322 was captured and sent to 
the Tower. He escaped to Paris in 
1324, and became chief adviser to 
Queen Isabella. In 1327 he became 
Justiciar of Wales. In 1330 he was 
accused of treason and complicity in 
the death of Edward II., and other 
charges, and executed at Tyburn. 

Mortlake, a vil. in Surrey, England, 
m. from London, on the L. and 
S.W.R. The church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, founded in 1348, rebuilt in 
1843, and often enlarged, contains 
memorials to Sir Philip Francis and 
Sir John Temple, besides many tombs 
of celebrities, notably of Dr. John 
Dee, philosopher and astrologer. The 
Ship Hotel is notable as the 
finishing point of many an inter- 


university boat race. Malting is the 
local industry. Pop. about 7774. 

Mortmain. An alienation of land 
in M. or in mortud manu denotes the 
transfer of land into the dead hand 
either of the Church or any other 
corporation {q.v.), and was so called 
from the fact that the immortality 
and other non-human attributes of 
corporations necessarily prevented 
the lands in their possession from ever 
being profitable either to the king or 
to the immediate feudal lords of those 
who had alienated them, because 
there was no possibility of escheat 
{q.v.), reliefs, wardships, marriages, or 
any other feudal aids. The learning 
on the subject of M. is almost as 
purely antiquarian as that of feudal 
aids, but is still of some practical im- 
portance from the fact that though 
the same reasons do not now exist for 
prohibiting the conveyance of land to 
a corporation, and though there are 
numerous statutory provisions by 
which almost any corporation can 
hold land with or without a royal 
licence, the Mortmain Acts of 1279, 
1391, 18S8 are still in force. Early in 
the history of English real property 
law, the conveyance of land was next 
to impossible, but even when most of 
the feudal restrictions on alienation 
had been abolished, it still remained, 
and in the theory of the common law 
still remains, impossible for a cor- 
oration to purchase land without a 
cence. The only justification for 
such a prohibition at the present day 
is the objection to perpetuities, or in 
other words, virtual withholding of 
land from the open market. The 
ancient reason of the prohibition was, 
as indicated above, the fact that the 
feudal tenant who so got rid of his 
land could not therefore he made 
answerable for the various oppressive 
incidents attached to its ownership. 
For the most part landowners con- 
veyed their lands to the Church or 
some other ecclesiastical corporation, 
e.g. a monastery, and those who are 
curious to know more of the early 
history of the subject will find in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries an in- 
structive account of the long pro- 
tracted duel between the legislature 
and the ecclesiastics, in which the skill 
of the lawyers employed by the latter 
was hardly ever at a loss to invent 
some device to outwit the provisions 
of the Mortmain Acts {e.g. the com- 
mon recovery was in its origin an 
ecclesiastical weapon for thwarting 
the Mortmain Acts; see under Common 
Recoveries). At the present day 
numerous corporations can hold lands 
in M. without either a licence from 
the crown or the authorisation of a 
public or private Act of Parliament. 
Every registered joint-stock com- 
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pany (incorporated under the Com- Ruthven and Hamilton in settling 
panies Consolidation Act, 1908, or the the crown matrimonial upon Damley. 
Acts consolidated in that Act) formed In 1566 Damley denounced him and 
for the acquisition of gain may hold he was obliged to flee, but later in the 
lands for the purposes of the business same year was pardoned through the 
of the company; but no company influence of Bothwell, for whose mar- 
formed to promote art, religion, riage with Mary ho signed a bond in 
science, or charity, or for a non- 1567 He then roused the citizens 
lucrative purpose can hold more than of Edinburgh against Bothwell. but 
two acres of land without the sanction allowed him to escape, and brought 
of the Board of Trade. Charity about the queen’s imprisonment at 
trustees may be incorporated under Lochleven. He became lord chancel- 
the Charitable Trusts Acts, and may lor and a member of the Council of 
then hold lands without further Regency, in which capacity he acted 
licence. Under the Publio Health as adviser to Moray, and practically 
Act, 1875, the Municipal Corporation ruled the country during Lennox’s 
Act,1882,theLocalGovernment Acts, regency. He gained the favour of 
18S8 and 1894, municipal corpora- Elizabeth, and induced many pro- 
tions, county councils, and other local miuent men to desert Mary’s cause, 
authorities are empowered to hold In 1578 James VI. assumed the 
lands for the purposes of those Acts, government, but a parliament held at 
Railway, gas, water, and tramway Stirling Castle re-established M. at 
companies may also hold land under the head of affairs. He was executed 
their respective private Acts. in 1581, having been convicted of the 

Under the Mortmain and Charit- charge, brought by tho Earl of ten- 
able Uses Act, 1888, every con- nox, of being privy to Darnloy’s 
veyance of land, or grant of money to murder. 

be laid out in land, for charitable uses Morton, James Douglas, Earl of 
(< 7 .t>.) Is forbidden, unless (1) made by (1707-68), a Scottish nobleman and 
deed executed in the presence of two patron of arts and sciences. At tho 
witnesses and enrolled in the Central age of twenty-five founded a philo- 
Offlce of the Supremo Court within sophical society in Edinburgh, which, 
six months after execution, except in later, became prominent in almoBt 
the case of copyhold land or stook in all branches of knowledge. Elected 
tho public funds ; (2) made at least president of tho Royal Society- of 
twelve months, or, if stock in the London in 1733 and, on tho doath of 
public funds, six months before the the Earl of Macclesfield, elected an 
death of the grantor ; (3) the assur- associate in the Academy of Science* 
ance takes effect iu possession with- at Paris. Had considerable know- 
out power of revocation or condition ledge of natural and experimental 
in favour of the grantor except a philosophy, but was more parti- 
reservation of mines easements, cularly dovoted to science and 
nominalrent,andrepairingcovenants. especially astronomical observations. 
If, however, the assurance is made Morton, John Maddison (1S11-91), 
bond fide and for valuable considera- an English dramatist, born at Pang- 
tion (q-v.), (1) and (2) do not. apply, bourne, Berkshire. His works, mainly. 
There are exemptions from the above farces and often adapted from tho 
restrictions in the case of Oxford, French, were very popular, and in- 
Cambridge, London, Durham, and eluded My First Fit of the Omit, 1835: 
Victoria universities, and in favour of Grimsliaw, Bagshaw, and Bradshaw; 
gifts not exceeding 20 acres to publio To Paris and Back for Five Pounds; 
parks, 2 acres to museums, and 1 aero Box and Cox, 1847: and Going il at 

"" Toole’s Theatre. 1885. 

r Morion. Lovi Parsons (6. 1824), ox- 
1 President of U.S.A., born at Sliore- 
• ham, Vermont, U.S. A., and graduated 
! at Shoroliam Academy. M. entered 
orders. a bank at Boston in 1850; success 

Morton, James Douglas, f ■■ ’ 1 ’ 

Earl of (d. 15S1), regent, of Sco ■ “ ! . 

In 1557 he subscribed the first ” . . ’> 

of the Scottish reformers, but ■ 
drew his support in 1559. 

Mary Queen of Scots arrived in ■ ■ ■ 

land he became privy councillor ‘ ■ ■ . ■ 

•was instrumental in suppp 1 ,. ’ . ■ . • ’ 

Huntley’s conspiracy In 1562, ■ : , ’ - 

was made lord chancellor in 1563. president of Morton Trust Co., 1899. 
He offered no opposition to the mar- Morton, Samuel George (1799- 
riageof Mary with Dnrnley, instigated 1851), nn American physician and 
tho murder of Rizzio, and joined ethnologist, bom at Philadelphia. In 
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1839 he became professor of anatomy 
in the Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, after practising as a doctor for 
nineteen years in Philadelphia. His 
special study was craniology, and he 
made a remarkable collection of 
skulls, besides writing Crania Ameri- 
cana, 1839, an & Crania Egypiica, 1844. 

Mortuary. A local authority may 
provide and fit up a proper place for 
the reception of dead bodies before 
interment, make by-laws with respect 
to the management and charges for 
the uso of the same, and provide for 
the decent and economical interment 
of the dead bodies received into any 
such M. If a local authority do not 
provide a M. voluntarily, the Local 
Government Board has power to re- 
quire them to do so. The local author- 
ity may also provide a post-morLem 
examination chamber, which, how- 
ever, must not be at a workhouse or 
at a M. County councils have con- 
current powers to establish Ms. for 
the reception of unidentified dead 
bodies, and to require borough coun- 
cils to provide post-mortem chambers. 
Any local authority having power to 
provide a M. may purchase by agree- 
ment, or by compulsion, or take on 
lease, any land or buildings they may 
require for a M. See Burial, Laws 
and Customs of. 

Morumgao, the chief part of terri- 
tory of Zoa in Portuguese India, 260 
m. from Bombay. Manganese ore is 
worked in the vicinity. 

Morvem, a par. and peninsula of 
Argyllshire, Scotland, lying between 
Lochs Sunart and Linnhe. Area 
90,737 acres. Pop. about 1000. 

Morvi, a small feudatory state of 
Kathiawar, Bombay, India. Area 
821 eq. m. Pop. 106,000. The town 
is 110 m. S.W. of Ahraadabad. Pop. 
18,000. 

Moryson (or Morison), Fynes (1566- 
c. 1630), a traveller. He visited Ger- 
many, the Low Countries, Poland, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Franco (1591- 
95), and Palestine, Constantinople, 
and Scotland (1598). In 1600 he went 
to Ireland, became secretary to Sir 
Charles Blount, and helped to sup- 
press Tyrone’s rebellion. 

Mosaic, a variety of surface decora- 
tion, used largely on floors and walls. 
In M. work variously coloured frag- 
ments of marble, glass, ceramic, or 
other substances are arranged in a 
cement or mastic bed so as to produce 
an artistic or geometrical design. The 
art goes hack to a very remote origin, 
but it reached its highest develop- 
ment in ancient times among the 
Homans. Very few old Roman villas 
remain in which there is not some M. 
work of a greater or less degree of 
elaboration. The best-known example 
is that of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, 


where Pliny’s doves are represented 
with wonderful delicacy of colouring. 
The iesserce (the small fragments of 
which the M. is composed) have 
varied considerably in size at dif- 
ferent times. The Homan tesseree 
measured from a quarter to half an 
inch in size, but those used in the later 
14th-century Italian work were fre- 
quently under one-eighth of an inch. 
M. work became a special feature of 
Christian churches under the Byzan- 
tine empire, and Eastern influence is 
clearly to be seen in the Homan work. 
In the East the art is continued down, 
to the 13th century. In the West the 
art declined in the 7th century, re- 
vived again in the 8th for about a 
century, hut then fell away again 
until the 14th century. In this later 
work M. can hardly be considered as 
an art in itself. See Gerspach, La 
Mosaique , 1885 ; Garrucci’s Storia 
deW arte cristiana , 1873-81 ; A. Sal- 
viati’s On Mosaic, 1862. 

Mosaic Gold consists of stannic 
sulphide (SnS 2 ). It is prepared by 
heating together a mixture of very 
finely divided tin with sulphur and 
ammonium chloride. It is obtained 
in golden spangles. It is used exten- 
sively for imitation gilding. 

Mosaylima, or Moseilema, a con- 
temporary and rival of Mohammed, 
claiming to have equal rights with 
him to the title of * Messenger of God.’ 
He stated that Mohammed had 
nominated him his successor, but his 
claim was not acknowledged by the 
Moslems. He was killed in 643 by 
Khalid, a general of Abu Bekr. 

Moscheles, Ignaz (1794-1870), a 
Bohemian pianist and composer, born 
at Prague. In 1820 he toured Ger- 
many, Holland, France, and Eng- 
land, giving concerts, and in 1825 
settled in London as professor at the 
Academy of Music and director of the 
philharmonic concerts. In 1844 he, 
together with Mendelssohn, became 
leader of the Leipzig Conservatoire. 
His Life, by his wife, appeared in 
English in 1873, and his correspond- 
ence with Mendelssohn in 1888. 

Moschus, a Greek bucolic poet, was 
a native of Syracuse, and flourished in 
the 2nd or 3rd century b.c. Nothing 
is known of his life. His works are 
generally printed together with those 
of Theocritus and Bion. Only four 
Idylls and some fragments are extant, 
all but one written in the Doric 
dialect, and remarkable for their 
beauty. They have been translated 
into English prose by Andrew Lang 
(1889). 

Moscow: 1. A gov. of Central 
Russia, lies immediately S. of the 
governments of Tver and Vladimir. 
Area 12,847 sq. m. The surface is 
level with the exception of a tract in 
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the S.W.; which is elevated. It is burg; the church of the Annunciation; 
watered by the Moskva and the the floor of which is paved with 
Kliazma, while the Oka forms a por- jaspers, agates, and cameiians of 
tion of its S. boundary. The soil, various shapes; the tower of Ivan 
principally clayey, with some sandy Veliki, 200 ft. in height and sur- 
and stony tracts, is, on the whole, un- mounted by a magnificent gilded 
fertile, and barely supplies local con- dome, from which, as from all the 
sumption. None of the governments domes of M., rises the ‘ honourable 
of Russia, however, equal that of M. cross’; the CzarKolokolfkingof bells), 
in manufactures and general in- the greatest bell in the world; several 
dustry. It contains numerous cotton, palaces, and collections of ancient 
cloth, silk, brocade, chintz, paper, arms and other antiquities. The walls 
leather, perfumery, furniture, carriage, of the Kremlin are surmounted by 
and other factories. China-ware is eighteen towers, and pierced with 
manufactured from the clay dug up Are gates. M. has a university, 
in the district of Gjelsk. White lime- It is the seat of an extensive manu- 
stono is quarried, and is much used facturing and commercial industry: 
for building in the capital; yellow it imports largely and curries on 'a 
marble quarries occur on the banks considerable export trade, especially 
of the Oka. Peat is extensively used with Asia. Its trade is chiefly in 
as fuel in the factories. Among the hides, leather, oils, wool, grease, 
places historically celebrated are the isinglass, wax, honey, feathers, and 
monastery of St. Sergius, founded by down, potass, soap, iron, and copper; 
one of the first Muscovite princes, cotton from Asia, silks from Georgia, 
and famous for its silver shrine, said Persia, and Bokhara ; Caucasian 
to be the richest in the world ; and madder, home and Turkish tobacco, 
the village of Borodino (q.v.). Pop. furs, tea, chemicals, and all the pro- 
3,215,400. 2. (Russian Moskica.) The ducts of Russian manufacture, of 
ancient cap. of Russia and formerly which M. is the actual centre. The 
the residence of the czars, is situated other principal branches of manu- 
in a highly-cultivated and fertile facture are tanning and skin-dressing, 
district on the Moskva, 400 m. S.E. iron, copper, and silver works, and 
of St. Petersburg, with which it is chandleries. Pop. 1,4S1,20D. M. was 
in direct communication by railway, settled by Great RussinnB in the 
Previously to its being burned in 1812, 11th century. In tho 14th century, 
M. was perhaps the most irregularly not only had it become tho capital of 
built city in Europe, and that dis- the Russian religious world, owing to 
tinction to a great extent it still re- the residence there of the metro- 
tains; for, as the main object in 1813 politan, but it had also becomo the 
was to build speedily, the streets rose actual capital of Muscovy. In 13G8, 
again on the old model, undulating 1370, and 1372 it suffered from the 
and crooked, and consisting of alter- inroads of the Lithuanians; in 1381 it 
nating houses, tho most varied in was sacked by tho Tartars. From 
character and pretensions. Its hun- 1415-1501 it was, on four separate 
dreds of churches and convents, sur- occasions, partially destroyed by 
mounted by gilt or variously-coloured fires, and it was burned to the ground 
domes; its gardens and boulevards; by Devlet-Girey, Khan of tho Cri- 
and, above all, the high walls and mean Tartars, in 1571. It was taken 
crowded yet stately towers of the by the Poles in 1610, and remained in 
Kremlin or citadel, produce a most their possession till their expulsion by 
striking effect. The Kremlin, situated the Russians under Minin and Pojar- 
on the northern bank of the river, sky in 1G12. In 1682, 1089, and 1098 
forms the centre of the town, and it was the theatre of tho revolts of the 
around it, with a radius of about 1 m., Strelitz. In 1812 it was burnt by its 
is a lino of boulevards, extending, ora inhabitants to prevent it falling 
however, only on tho N. side of tho into the hands of tho French, 
river. Outside of this line, and con- Mosello, or Mosel, a kind of light 
centrio with it, is another line of wino obtained from tho valley of the 

boulevards, with a radius of 1J m., Moselle. It i ■ 

while beyond all, and forming tho flavour, not ■ 

girdle of the city, is the outer ram- Tho vines me 

part, with a circumference of 20 m. Moselle arc 

The Kremlin comprises the principal Klclnberger, 

buildings, ns tho cathedral of tho are thoso of . ... 

Assumption of the Virgin, founded Piesport, one 

in 1326, a small but gorgeously do- Mosollo, o: 

corated edifice; tho cathedral of the Rhino, rises in the S.E. of the dept. 
Archangel Michael, containing tho of tho Vosges, Franco, in two licad- 
tombs of all tho czars ' ’• ’ • liting at St. Maurice, and 

time of Poter the Great, ■ "> lirougli the dept. Metirthe- 

the royal burial-place ti " nnd Alsace-Lorraine, and 
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joins the Rhine at Coblenz. Its chiof 
tribs. are the Meurthe in France, and 
the Saar in Germany. It is navigable 
from Frouard. Length, 320 m.: area 
of basin, 10,950 sq. m. See Charles 
Tower, The Moselle , 1913. 

Mosely Commission, the name given 
to the commissions of inquiry sent 
out in 1902, 1903, and 1906 by Sir 
Alfred Mosely, C.M.G., to study the 
educational and labour systems in 
vogue in the U.S.A. Two commis- 
sions were projected in 1902 — the 
educational commission, which was 
to make a special study of the com- 
mercial and industrial organisation 
of the U.S.A. ; and the labour com- 
mission, which was to devote its atten- 
tion to problems relating to capital 
and labour, the methods of produc- 
tion, and tho progress of trade unions. 
The labour commission went out in 
the autumn of 1902, and the educa- 
tional in 1903. Only trade union 
delegates were invited to go out on 
the labour commission, the investiga- 
tion being entirely non-political. The 
reports were published in 1904. 

Moser, George Michael, R.A. (1704- 
83), a Swiss chaser and enameller, 
bom at Schaffhausen, but spent most 
of his life in England, where his 
watches and bracelets were in great 
request. He was drawing-master to 
George III., and assisted in establish- 
ing tho Royal Academy, of which he 
was elected the first keeper in 1767. 

Moser, Mary ( d . 1819), a flower 
painter, daughter of George Michael 
M. She was a foundation member of 
the Royal Academy 

Mo sos (Heb. Mosheh, Gk. Movo-rfr), 
the great Jewish lawgiver and judge, 
brother of Aaron and Miriam. The 
records of his life and work found in 
the Pentateuch are very meagre, and 
if, as is now generally believed, the 
* Books of Moses * were not written 
until some 800 years later, are prob- 
ably to a great extent legendary (see 
Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy). 
He was said to have been born in 
Egypt of the tribe of Levi, and, be- 
cause at that time Pharaoh had de- 
creed that every male child of the 
Hebrews should be destroyed, his 
mother Jochebed placed him in an 
ark upon the Nile, where he was 
found by Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
adopted by her. Brought up as an 
Egyptian prince, his heart was yet 
with his own people, and finding an 
Egyptian oppressing a Hebrew, he 
slew the Egyptian and then, for safety, 
fled into Midian, whence ho received 
a divine call to return and lead the 
chosen people out of Israel. (For the 
history of the plagues, the crossing 
of the Red Sea, and the fate of the 
Egyptians, see Exodus.) For forty 
years lie was military leader, social 


and religious organiser, and lawgiver 
to the turbulent tribes in the desert 
wanderings, finally dying on Pisgah, 
or Mt. Nebo, to the N.E. of the Dead 
Sea. For the details of his life recor- 
ded in the Pentateuch there may he 
insufficient historical foundation, but 
the deliverance from Egypt, his code 
of moral and social laws, his unwaver- 
ing upholding of Jehovah as the one 
God, and his conquest of the land E. 
of Jordan, must he accepted as facts. 
See Rawlinson’s Moses, his IAfe and 
Times , 1887, in Men of the Bible 
Series* Robertson Smith’s Old Testa- 
ment in Jewish Church ; Oosterzee’s 
Moses (Eng. translation 1875). 

Moskwa, a river of Russia, travers- 
ing the dist. of Moscow, and passing 
Moscow and Mozhaisk. It joins the 
Oka at Kolomna, after a course of 
300 m. 

Mosman, a suburb of Sydney, New 
South AVales, lying on the N. side of 
the entrance to the harbour. 

Mosque, a Mohammedan house of 
prayer. Tho form of the oldest Ms. 
(at Jerusalem and Cairo) is evidently 
derived from that of the Christian 
Basilica. The original forms became, 
however, entirely obliterated in the 
progress of Mohammedan architec- 
ture, and the Ms., with their arcaded 
courts, gateways, domes, and mina- 
rets, became the most characteristic 
edifices of Saracenic art. Wherever 
the Mohammedan faith prevailed, 
from Spain to India, beautiful ex- 
amples of these buildings exist. They 
vary considerably in style in different 
countries, the Saracens generally bor- 
rowing much from the architecture 
of the various nations who adopted 
their faith. In India, the Ms. have 
many features in common with tho 
temples of the Jains, while in Turkey 
they resemble the Byzantine archi- 
tecture of Constantinople. Every- 
where the dome is one of the leading 
and most beautiful features of the 
Ms., which commonly consist of por- 
ticoes surrounding an open square, in 
the centre of which is a tank or foun- 
tain for ablution. Arabesques and 
sentences of the Koran are inscribed 
upon the walls. The floor is covered 
with mats or carpets ; there are no 
seats. In the S.E. is a kind of pulpit ; 
and in the direction in which Mecca 
lies there is a niche towards which the 
faithful are required to look when 
they pray. 

Mosquitoes, or Gnats. These terms 
have no distinction, applying alike 
to those dipterous insects which form 
the family Culicidse, characterised by 
their long, slender, homy proboscis. 
The antennre are long and adorned 
with plumes or whorls of hairs, which 
in the males are so dense as to be 
feather-like. Only the females, which 
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do not take part in tlie characteristic 
dances, sock blood — apparently an 
abnormal habit which, according: to 


painful as of foreign species , 
owing to the absence from Britain of 
ague and malaria, which are intro- 
duced by biting gnats (Anopheles), 
thpre is not the same danger. The 
larval and pupa] stages are aquatic, 
and the numbers of Ms. can be sub- 

id, or 
iekle- 
ir by 

■ , in on 

tbo surface of the wafer, vs mu effec- 
tually prevents the larva 1 from in- 
haling air, and causes their suffo- 
cation. 

Mosquitos, natives of the Mosquito 
coast, i.e. the eastern or Atlantic 
seaboa ■ ' — — • ,tv e south- 
easter! ■ ■ They 

are of . ■ original 

natives ? inter- 

married wiui VV. niujuiu i_... lbs and 
shipwrecked negro slaves, while there 
is also a strain of white blood, dating 

fre ‘ *— * There are 

so' ■ in physical 

an 

ty. ; 

gent. Many are nommau. ■ 
and most of them speak English. A 
British protectorate was claimed over 
the M. during 3 655-1850, and friction 
with the U.S.A. on the score led to 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. They 
are now under Nicaraguan rule. 

Moss, a maritime tn. of Smaale- 
nene prov., S. Norway, on Christiania 
Fjord (E.j, 12 m. from TSnsberg. 
Timber is exported, and there are 
iron-mines near. There is a good 
harbour. The convention between 
Norway and Sweden signed here 
(1814), uniting tbo two states under 
ono king, was annulled 1905. Fop. 
9000. 

Mossamedes, a seaport of Angola, 
Portuguese W. Africa, on Little Fish 
Bay, an excellent harbour. The dist. 
produces cotton, sugar, and fruit. 
Pop. 5000. 

Mossel Bay, a seaport (free port) 
and hay of Cape of Good Hope, S, 
Africa, bounded W. by Groote R. 
The town (formerly Aliw.al S.) is 25 
in. from Georgetown. It ranks fourth 
in importance among the ports of t ho 
Capo. Pop. 5000. 

Mossend, a tn. of N.E. Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 3 m. N.E. of Hamilton, 
with extensive iron and steel works. 
Pop. 3500. 

Mosses (Musci), a group of plants 
which with the liverworts (Hepatic®) 
form the second groat sub-division of 


i0 Mossley 

the vegetable kingdom. They arc 
arranged in three sub-groups, Spling- 
nates, Andrefeates, and Bryates, and 
while the last named comprises a 
great number of genera and species, 
the others ar — ■ — only 
by a single 
species of the 
in temperate 
at high levels 
all bog or me 

growth has contributed greatly to me 
formation of peat. They are usually 
seen as pule green or reddish patches, 
and in the deeper pools often attain 
a length of several feet. About a 
dozen species occur in Britain of the 
genus Andrecea; less than half a 
dozen species have been found in 
Britain, and they are limited to alpine 
districts. They are small M. of dark 
colour, and grow on bare rocks in 
tufts. The sub-group Bryates com- 
prises all the other M., which . in 
Britain alone number some six hun- 
dred species and over a hundred 
genera. Though they conform to a 
general type, they exhibit great varia- 
tion in many respects. Their habitat 
varies from soil, trees, and other 
damp places, and even in one genus 
under water, to comparatively dry 
rocks. They exhibit many interesting 
’ *" — to their environment, 
n their arrangements for 
■ water in the plant. Among 
the genera of this group is Bnx- 
baumia, which seems to represent a 
stage that other M. havo passed, and 
is regarded as the simplest type. In 
most M. the protonema, the first, 
stage, arising from the spore, dis- 
appears after the young M. plants 
have developed from it, but in Bnx- 
baumia, as well as some other simple 
types, it persists, nnd is capable of 
assimilation, nnd the small plants 
which bear the antheridium and 
arohegonium (male and femaloorgans) 
are dependent upon it for nourish- 
ment. From this primitive stage to 
that in which the plants are small, 
radical, and but little branches, and 
to that in which the plants branch 
freely and differentiate tho shoots, 
there Is a fairly steady graduation. 
The specialisation of structure is 
mainly directed towards collecting 
and retaining as much water ns 
possible. The sexuai organs usually 
occur at the top of (lie main shoot, or 
of branches. Y< . - i.— 

is common, hi: 1 1 

protonema st t 

growth of M. .... 

formation of numerous plants on inu 
original protonema. 

Mossloy, a municipal bor. nnd 
market tn. of Lancashire, England, 
on tho Tame, 3 m. from Oldham. 
There are woollen and cotton mills. 
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and iron foundries. Fairs are held in 
June and October. Pop. (1911)13,205. 

Mostaganem, a fortified seaport of 
Algeria, 45 m. N.E. of Oran It has 
a pier available for small vessels, and 
trades in horses, cereals, flour, and 
carpets. Pop. 20,000. 

Mostar (‘ old bridge *), a tn. and 
former cap. of Herzegovina, Austria, 
on the Narenta, 50 m. S.W. of 
Sera jevo. It is t he seat of a Greek and 
of a Roman Catholic bishop. It is 
noted for grapes and wines. Tobacco 
and weapons are manufactured. Pop. 
16,390. 

Most Favoured Nation Clause, a 
clause that is often inserted in com- 
mercial treaties, the effect of which 
is that the one contracting nation 
guarantees to extend to the other the 
benefits conceded to any third nation 
or nations. Generally 6peaking, a 
treaty concerns none but the con- 
tracting states, and neither rights nor 
duties arise for states which are not 
parties to it. But treaties necessarily 
affect third states when they touch 
the previous treaty rights of such 
third states, and the most obvious 
instance of such an effect is in the case 
of a commercial treaty between A and 
B relating to matters which are 
already the subject of previous 
treaties between A and C, or B and C, 
containing the M. F. N. C. 

Mosul, a walled tn., cap. of vilayet 
and sanjak of Mosul, Asiatic Turkey, 
on R. Tigris, 220 m. N.W. of 
The streets are narrow and 
and the houses of stone or bi 
flat roofs. It formerly had large 
manufs. of cotton cloths, named 
* muslins,’ from the name of the town. 
There is still caravan traffic in gall- 
nuts, cotton, wool, hides, wax, and 
gum. On the opposite bank of the 
river are the remains of Nineveh. Pop., 
mostly Arab in speech, and including 
Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews, 
90,000. 

Motala, a tn. of Ostergotland prov., 
Sweden, on Lake Wetter, 42 m. W. of 
Norrkoping. There are important 
mechanical works, cannon foundries, 
bridge and engine works, and machine 
shops near by. Pop. 2908. 

Motanabbi, Abu-’i-Tayyib Ahmed- 
ibn-Hosain (915-65), an Arabian 
poet. In 945 he set up claims to be a 
prophet, but was arrested and im- 
prisoned, and spent the rest of his life 
as a kind of court poet to various 
princes in Arabia, Persia, and Egypt. 
His work is mainly panegyrical or 
satirical, and his collected poems were 
published with an introduction by 
J. von Hammer in 1824. 

Motazilites, a Mohammedan sect 
founded by Wazil-ben-Ata two cen- 
turies after Mohammed. They denied 
predestination, and also the possi- 
IX 


bility of defining tho attributes of tho 
Deity. 

Motet, or Motett, a polyphonic vocal 
form connected chiefly with mediaeval 
church music. The themo on which a 
M. was constructed was generally 
taken from some popular song, the 


sett ing of successive verses in a hymn 
or metrical psalm. 

Mothe-le-Vayer, Francois de la 
(1588-1672), a French philosopher, 
born at Parts. In 1639 he became a 
member of the French Academy. He 
became tutor to the Duo d* Anjou in 
1647, and in 1652 preceptor to Louis 
XIY. He was also made historio- 
grapher of France, and counsellor of 
state. His complete works on various 
subjects were published at Dresden 
in 14 vols. 8vo., 1756-59. 

Mother Carey’s Chicken, see Petrel. 

Mother of Pearl, see Pearl. 

Motherwell, a municipal and police 
bor. and tn, of N.E. Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 1 m. from the Clyde’s r. b., 
and has coal mines and iron and steel 
works. It is named from an old well 
dedicated to the Virgin. Dalzell 
Jubilee Park was presented to com- 
memorate Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 

Motherwell, William (1797-1835), a 
poet, born and educated in Glasgow. 
He held tho office of depute sheriff- 
clerk at Paisley at the early age of 
i n 1819 he was appointed 
depute of Renfrewshire, 
time contributing poetry 
to various periodicals. He had also 
antiquarian tastes, and a deep know- 
ledge of the early history of Scottish 
ballad literature, which he turned to 
account in Minstrelsy , Ancient and 
Modern (1827), a collection of Scot- 
tish ballads with an historical intro- 
duction. In 1S30 he became editor of 
the Glasgow Courier, and in 1832 he 
collected and published his poems. 
He also joined Hogg in editing the 
works of Burns. 


name is also given to Mugwort 
{Artemisia vulgaris). 

Moths ( Hetcrocera ) are tho second 
and larger section of Lepidoptera, 
and are distinguished broadly from 
the other section, the butterflies 
( Rhopalocera ), by some variable dis- 
tinctions which suggest that the 
division is somewhat artificial, for 
there is greater diversity of form and 
structure between some of the groups 
of Ms. than between them and butter- 
flies. Contrasted with the knobbed 
or club-shaped antemue of butter- 
flies, the anfcennce of Ms. are usually 
M 2 
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spindle-shaped, thread-like, or comb- br a force equal to that with which 
like. The wings are generally held it draws the cart forward. See Mach’s 
flat when at rest, not vertical. Ms. Mechanics; Ward’s Naturalism and 
generally have a connecting hook for Agnosticism. 

fastening the wings together; this is Motive, the desire which precedes 
absent in butterflies. Ms. vary greatly and determines a voluntary act. This 
in size from a wing expanse of 7 or involves the anticipation of the final 
S in. to the almost invisible micro- realisation, and the consummation 
lepidoptera. Though many exhibit is said to be the object or the end of 
no special beauty of colouring, others the action, and the action itself is the 
have a wealth of tint that is, perhaps, means of gaining or realising the 
unique in nature — the colours occur- object of desire. It is easy to show 
ring, as in all Lepidoptera, in the that while the action is tho cause of 
scales on the wings. The females of the (actual) pleasure, yet the antici- 
some species are wingless, as in the potion of the pleasure is the cause 
Mottled Umber, or are rudimentary, of the action. So M. and end are 
as in the Winter M. — two common often used as synonymous terms. 
Ms. caught on the grease-bands on Sec Will. 

fruit trees. The silkworm, the cater- Motley, John Lothrop (IS14-77), an 
pillar of Bombyx mori, is tho only historian, horn at Dorchester, a 
member of the section of economic suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. He 
value, but on the other hand, great was educated at Harvard, where 
numbers are serious pests of culti- 0. W. Holmes (rj.v.), afterwards ids 
vated crops, the damage in all cases biographer, was a fellow student, 
being done in the larval stage. Among After graduating he went to Europe, 
the most harmful of them are the studied at Gottingen and Berlin, and 
Goat, Vapourer, Lackey, Cabbage, visited Italy. On his return he 
Winter, and Codlin Ms., and every studied law, and was admitted to the 
one is familiar with the mischievous bar in 1837. He did not, however, 
work of the Clothes M. practise, and was in 1840 sent to St. 

Motiers-Travers, a vil. of Neu- Petersburg as Secretary of Legation, 
chatel canton, Switzerland, 7 m. from but returned in 1842. Meanwhile, 
Grandson, in the Val de Travers, having published two novels, jvfor- 
which has noted asphalt mines. The ton’s Hope: or the Memoirs of a Pro- 
Caverno or Grotte des Metiers is near vincial (New York, 1830), and Merry 
try. Pop. 1000. Mount: a Romance of the Massa- 

Motif,seeLErr-MoTlF,andWAOf. T EK. chusclts Colony (1319), which had 
Motihari, a tn. of Bengal, British little success, ho turned to history, 
India, onLakeMotiIiari,73m.N.N.W. aud attracted attention by some 
of Patna. Pop. 13,000 (Hindus and essays in various reviews. Having 
Mohammedans). decided to write an historical work 

Motion, Laws of, aro three laws on on Holland, ho proceeded in 1851 to 
which the whole system of dynamics Europe to collect materials, and in 
is based. They were formulated by 1850 published The Rise of the Dutch 
Newton in his Principia. These laws Republic. Jt was received with flic 
cannot be formally proved by ex peri- highest approval by such critics ns 
mont, or in any other way. They are Froude and Prescott, and at once 
justified by the fact that tho theory took its place as a standard work ; it 
of astronomy, which iB based on has been translated into Dutch and 
dynamics, gives results and predic- French. It was followed in 1800 by 
tions which agree with the facts the first two volumes (concluding 
which are experimentally observed, volumes, 1807) of The United Nether- 
Thus it is inconceivable that these lands, from the Death of William the 
which form tho basis of dyna- Silent to the Synod of Dorl. On the 
- The breaking out of the Civil War in 
■ will America, M. published (with his 
uni- initials) in tho Times papers on the 
l by iiistory of the relations between 
• that Nortli and South ; these were re* 

slaw printed in pamphlet form in 1S01 
. ■ . Tho with the title Causes of the Civil War 

second law states mat tuv u.te of in America. The same year M. was 
momentum is proportional to tho appointed United States minister at 
acting force, and takes place in the Vienna, and in 18G9 at London, in- 
direction of action of the force. This latest works were a Life of RamerclA, 
law gives the method of measuring tho Dutch statesman, and A I’icir 
force both in magnitude nud direc- of .. . the Thirty Tears' f) ’nr, M. 
tion. Tiio third Jaw asserts that to holds a high place among historical 
every action thero is an equal and writers, both on account of ills re- 
opposite reaction. Thus a liorso draw- search aud accuracy and Ms vivid 
iug a cart is pulled back by the collar and dramatic style, which allows the 
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influence of Carlyle. An edition of his 
works was published in 9 vols., 1904. 

Motmot, or Houtou ( Momotus ), a 
genus of birds which inhabit dense 
forests in tropical America. The 
plumage is brilliant, green and blue 
predominating; the tail is long. No 
nest is made, the eggs being laid in 
holes in the trees. The food is mainly 
insects and fruit. 

Motor Boats. The greater thermal 
efficiency of the internal combustion 
engine ( see Gas Engine), and conse- 
quent economy in fuel, together with 
other advantages, such as occupation 
of less space, quickness in starting, 
reduction of staff, etc., has led to 
attempts to substitute it for the 
steam engine in many types of boats 
from 5000 tons gross down’ wards. 
Great activity is shown in the French, 
German, Italian, and Russian navies. 
Russia, owns a small power oil-engined 
gunboat. The French have experi- 
mented with a 2000 h.p. cylinder, 
Germany a 3 -cylinder engine, 6000 
h.p., with the idea of fitting a 6-cylin- 
der 12,000 h.p. engine to the shaft of 
a battleship. Britain is experiment- 
ing with a 2000 h.p. cylinder, and is 
fitting oil engines to a twin-screw 
destroyer, turbine driven at full speed, 
which may be used for cruising speed. 
As regards merchant service, 6hips 
have been fitted, and are actually in 
service : France (cargo, 4920 tonB 


2200 tons, Spoorwey 4-cycle single- 
acting S.S. engine, 6-cvlinder, 1100 
h.p.). The greatest installation under 
actual construction for one vessel is 
by Messrs. Krupp : 12 2-stroke cycle 
cylinders, 22*45 in. diameter, stroke 
39*4, in., to develop 3500 h.p. In 
February 1912, the E. Asiatic Co.'s 
vessel Selandia, built by Burmeister 
and Wain, Copenhagen, visited the 
Thames, and was inspected by our 
naval constructors and the First Lord. 
The vessel was designed to carry 7400 
tons dead-weight cargo on a service 
speed of 12 knots. In trials in the 
Sound the vessel, being light, at- 
tained a speed of 12 h knots at 140 
revolutions and 2500 indicated h.p. 
Many other vessels ai*e under con- 
struction, and on order, and it may 
be considered that, in the merchant 
service, commercial success has been 
achieved for oil-engines up to 3000 
h.p., particularly when it is remem- 
bered that ships of 2000-3000 h.p. 
are in great demand. Navy sub- 
mcrsibles are driven when under 
water by electricity, but oil-engines 
are used to generate this, and also for 
surface propulsion. Torpedo boats, 
torpedo-boat tenders, and auxiliary 
launches have been fitted with oil- 


engines, while the motor- driven 
hydroplane has attained remarkable 
success. 

Pleasure craft , etc. • — The term 
motor boat has come to be identified 
almost completely with small river 
and sea launches and tenders. Im- 
mediately on the success of the petrol 
engine in motor cars, it was fitted to 
small boats of all descriptions as a 
light, compact, speedy motive power. 
In fact, the speed thus attainable in 
small craft caused the early develop- 
ment. to proceed along the line of 
racing; an extremely useful direction, 
as it led not only to further designs in 
boat-building, but showed the neces- 
sity for engine designs different from 
those used for road work. The marine 
motor is a more robust engine, slower 
running and heavier; the propeller 
efficiency, except in the case of racing 
boats, not being obtained at high 
revolutions. 

Fuel . — For high-speed engines in 
smaller craft, petrol is chiefly used. 
In larger vessels paraffin or crude 
petroleum is employed. Owing to the 
increasing price of petrol, much atten- 
tion is being given to substitutes. 
Paraffin and crude oils require dif- 
ferent forms of carburetter for suc- 
cess. In heavier engines the hot-bulb 
system is employed, while the Diesel 
engine, for example, can work at a 
sufficiently powerful compression as to 
dispense with a special source of heat. 

Engines . — For big 9hips, heavy oil- 
engines are used, the Diesel (sec Gas 
Engine) having made great headway. 
The four-stroke engine has the ad- 
vantage of absence of temperature 
troubles, better balance of reciprocat- 
ing parts, and greater completeness of 
scavenging; it is largely in favour. The 
two-stroke engine, however, weight 
for weight, develops 1*4 to 1*5 times 
the power of the four-stroke; with 
minimised revolutions temperature 
troubles are largely avoided; revers- 
ing gear is simpler. There is not much 
doubt that finally the two-stroke will 
be the form of the heavier engines. In 
racing craft of small dimensions the 
four-stroke is chiefly used, hut little 
advantage probably lies either way. 

Silencing , etc. — The essential re- 
quirements of silence, absence of back 
pressure, and low temperature, lead 
to quite difficult problems in the case 
of pleasure craft. To lead the exhaust 
pipe under water creates back pres- 
sure, and a tendency to flood the 
cylinders, so that exhaust above 
water-level is usual. Baffle-plate 
water- jacketed silencers are used. 
Another method is to spray water 
directly on to the exhaust gases as 
they leave the valves, hut this method 
is apt to lead to valve corrosion. The 
Langdon silencer is one of the devices 
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used to avoid such trouble. The being leas and less in depth astern; 
water from the cylinder cooling the Pioneer has attained 42 knots on 
jackets is sprayed Into the head of the 400 h.p. Dixie IV. (1911) is a eom- 
silencer, and the exhaust gases are promise between the Thorneyeroft 
brought into this through an inter- and Fauber type. Maple Leaf is the 
mediate chamber. swiftest craft ever floated by man. 

Propeller. — Pitch angle is taken at In addition, we have the boats 
two-thirds the diameter, and an angle fitted with planes fixed to vertical 
of about 43° gives the best efficiency, stanchions with lifting power from 
but a pitch approaching this angle is the air, and capable of rising corn- 
only realised on slow-speed engines, pletely out of the water, more snlt- 
The usual M. B. has generally a fine- ably designated hydro - aeroplanes. 
pitch run at a high speed. Considering that tho first M. B. 

Beversinp. — There are many pro- was exhibited in Paris in 1889, 
pellers of 'a reversible type; they are the development has been pheno- 
provided with mechanism at the root menal; there was a great impetus 
of the blades, whereby the pitch of about 1902 by the holding of races, 
the blades is reversed, thus avoiding and a much greater development 
any change in the rotation of the since 1905 due to the adoption of 
shaft. These are convenient and special marine types of petrol engines, 
simple where high speed is not aimed Raco meetings are held every year in 
at. Reversing gears are of several tho U.S.A., England, Germany, and 
types: the positive, with a small lay France. The form of boat suitable for 
shaft provided with two gear wheels, 1 " ■ 

shifting so as to engage one or the • V . 

other; the differential gear, in which ■ e: 

a block holding gear wheels is shifted " 1 ■ ■ . ■ >h 

forward or backward into clutches by Motor Boat Club, ana mo mu ui)r 
a movement of the shaft; the epi- Yacht Club. Sec The Motor Boat 
cyclic gear, in which planetary wheels Manual , Marine Oil Engines Hand- 
mesh with an internally toothed booh (Dent) ; Durand. Motor Boats'; 
wheel carried on the engine shaft Douglas, Motor Boats simply ex- 
while Axed to a frame freo to rotate plained ; also the issues of Enaincer- 
or held rigid. These arrangements ina for Feb. and March 1912, par- 
are necessary, since the internal com- ticnlarly Feb. 23, p. 2G0; and The 
bustion engine is not reversible with- Motor Boat, Feb. 22, 1912. 
out trouble. In the large engines. Motor Cars and Motor Cycles. Just 
however, where compressed air is as it has always been the aim of man 
used for starting up, the reversing to fly, so he has endeavoured to pro- 

ca: ' Or jts means; in duce a horseless vehicle. In the lGth 

sir . necessitate century Johann Hautach produced a 

stc • y hand. vehicle propelled by colled springs; 

are M. Bs. the Dutch attempted tho uso of sails, 
so >ver the sur- while even steam carriages aro re- 

faee oi e speed in- corded. Ramsay and Wiidgoose 

creases. In the cose of an ordinary patented in England, in 1GI9, a horse- 
boat, the resistance of the water due less carriage. Cugnot, a Frenchman, 
to friction, waves, and eddies in- is, however, entitled to the credit of 
creases out of proportion, and it is undoubtedly constructing a vehicle 
possible so to arrange matters that in 1770 which contained the germs oi 
tlie power required to lift tho boat a vast modern industry. Bis steam 
and thrust it forward is less than that carriage on three wheels carried two 
required to drive it through the water, passengers at 2 m. per hour, a speed 
To gain tills advantage a speed of ho afterwards increased to 4 m. per 
18 knots, or over, is n“'’' ,i = cn vv. The hour. Dallery in 1780 ran a slcamear 
■ ricochet ’ type has a l ” ’• i’s.i mid 

of two parallel planes, . 

a step thus : — __ 

Progress is * by leaps an ‘ 

smooth water is necessi ' 

idea of this form of boat ■ • 

Rev. C. M. Ramus befo ■ • ■ . . ■ ’ 

thclightpetrolengine. 1 • • 

Miranda IV. was on ■ 1 ; 

same plan, hut with improvements uiuiueiei, a-.- ... 
which enabled her to mai;o 29 knots a •vertical engine, ran at 10 m. per 
on rough water, and yet act satlsfao- hour, hut. ills further efforts were con- 
torily as an ordinnry boat at low lined to locomotives for railroads, 
speed. Fauber hydroplanes Imvo The curiously mistaken notions as to 
several planes and steps, tho latter smootii wheels (one mathematician 
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laboriously proved that they would 
merely revolve under weight), which 
led to Stephenson’s ratchet-rails, led 
also to curious attempts on the part 
of Brunton (1813), Gordon, and 
Gurney to succeed with foot and leg 
propellers. Gurney, who spent large 
sums of money in experiment, built 
a coach in 1826 which ascended High- 
gate Hill. In 1S28 he accomplished 
the journey from London to Bath, and 
in 1S29 a. trip through Reading, 
Devizes, and Melksham at such a 
pace that the horses of a mail cart 
were * hard put to it * to keep up. 
Meanwhile James in 1823 ha" 
ceeded with the first tubular 
and in 1829 carried fifteen pass 
at 12 m. per hour. In 1831 Dance ran 
Gurney’s steam carriage regularly 
between Cheltenham and Gloucester 
at 12 m. por hour, his coke consump- 
tion being 4cZ. per hour. In four 
months it ran 3500 m. and carried 
3000 passengers. Messrs. Ogle & 
Summers in 1830 built a car which 
underwent trials before a select com- 
mission of the House of Commons ; it 
worked at 250 lbs. per sq. in. boiler 
pressure, attained a speed of 35 m. 
er hour, climbed a hill at 24 i m. per 
our, and ran 800 m. without a break- 
down. This last is a marvellous result 
considering the state of the roads, and 
the fact that it was not hung on 
springs. The speed was not beaten by 
Stephenson’s 4 Rocket * running on 
rails in 1829 1 This select commission 
reported in extremely favourable 
terms, and in part icular recommended 
lighter tolls, which were then often 
twenty times those for horse vehicles. 
Largely as a consequence of this, many 
motor vehicles were introduced ; Han- 
cock’s • Infant ’ ran from London to 
Bristol twice ; his 4 Autopsy * in 1833 
plied regularly between Finsbury 
Square and Pentonville. In this he 
adopted the direct drive by the crank 
shaft, but afterwards the chain drive, 
using common chains. Other services 
plied between Paddington and the 
Bank, London and Greenwich, Lon- 
don and Windsor, London and Strat- 
ford. More ambitious still was Dr. 
Church’s service between London and 
Birmingham, 1833. All this remark- 
able success, so little known to the 
modern motorist, experienced much 
opposition. Gumej' nad been stoned 
by a crowd egged on by irate pos- 
tillions ; coach proprietor 
owners were hostile * but 
interest of railway compa 
altogether too strong. In 1832, fifty- 
four bills were introduced into parlia- 
ment, aiming by heavy taxation at 
the new vehicles, one of which, 


In 1836 the famous 4 man with the 
red flag ’ was introduced by Act of 
Parliament, and by the end of the 
year all steam carriages, except Han- 
cock’s London omnibuses, were off the 
road. The railway interest in parlia- 
ment is thus responsible not only for 
our disused canals, but for over fifty 
years’ repression of engineering enter- 
prise. Comment would be out of 
place here, were it not that but for 
such opposition our roads would be 
already perfected for traffic both as 
to breadth and surface, and a fine 
widely extended network of canals 



coach in 1843 running regularly be- 
tween Deptford and Hastings, nego- 
tiating hills 1 in 12 and 1 in 13, per- 
forming the return journey in one 
day. This coach is interesting as being 
fitted with a differential gear. In 1862 
Patterson ran a steam coach, and 
Yarrow had one in the exhibition. 
Between 1861 and 1S7S parliament 
distinguished itself by many narrow 
and repressive road laws, a gleam of 
3 when a special 
favourably on 
vehicles. In 1871 
Thomson’s road steamers adopted 
rubber tyres on the driving wheel for 
the first time; the 4 Ravce * performed 
the record length journey from 
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shamed parliament into removing the 
restriction of the * man with the red 
flag > “ - 1 • - - • ‘ • Highways 

Act, ling to this 

were ■ gas engine 

by Otto, 1876 (see Gas Engine), and 
the patenting in 18S5 by Daimler of 
a single-cylinder engine on the same 



principle. In 1886 he fitted this to a 
bicycle and was the first to use the 
carburetter. Messrs. Panhard and 
Lovassor acquired the French and 
Belgian rights to use the engine, and 
constructed a car in 1S94. In the 
meanwhile Benz, in 1S85, had pro- 
duced a motor tricycle, also using a 
petrol engine. Daimler produced the 
first double-cylinder V-type engine 
in 18S9, whilein 1S93-91 Serpollct suc- 
ceeded with his steam carriage. Press 
enterprise on the part of Giflard, 
editor of the Petit Journal, was re- 
sponsible for the Paris-Roueu race in 
1894, won by the De Dion-Bouton 
steam tractor. The next year saw the 
Pnris-Bordeaux race won by Levassor 
driving a Daimler motor 735 m, at 
14-9 m. per hour. Tins led to the 
founding of the Automobile Club of 
Franco by the Comte do Dion. In 
1 895 saw the first mot or bicycle which 
attracted attention, exhibited by 
Wolf mttUer at the Imperial Inst itutc 
Exhibition. Onward from this, clubs 
were formed, races arranged, and the 
system of definite trials started. In 
1899 the Automobile Club of Great 
Britain held its first trials, and in- 


cluded heavy vehicles. In the pre- 
vious year trials had been held for 
electric vehicles in France, following 
on those for heavy vehicles in 1897. 
Petrol remains the fuel, though the 
less refined oil, and also acetylene, 
naphthalene, ether, and compressed 
air have been experimented with. 
Paraffin on account of its cheapness, 
freedom from danger, and the ease 
with which it can bo obtained, re- 
quires to be highly heated beforo il 
mil vaporise, and has not yet suc- 
ceeded in replacing petrol. It has 
further disadvantages in fouling the. 
cylinder and valves, and in giving oil 
obnoxious gases; the steadily rising 
price of petrol is, however, leading to 
determined experiment. 

Petrol Cars ; Four-stroke engine. 
— This is on the Otto principle and 
the cycle of movements known ns 
the Otto cycle. The first, a down- 
ward strike, performs the operation 
of suction, drawing in the mixod 
charge of air and petrol vapour ; the 
succeeding upward stroke compresses 
these, both inlet and exhaust valves 
being closed. An accurately timed 
electric spark, about the moment of 
highest compression, fires the ex- 



plosivo mixture, thus driving tho 
piston down again. The exhaust 
valve opens just beforo tho completion 
of this stroko and the piston rises, 
driving out tho waste and Inert pro- 
ducts of combustion. The cyclo of 
operations is thus complete, and Is 
continued over ugaln. The timing of 
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the valves Is automatically performed 
by tooth wheels and cams, while the 
contact maker determines the time 
of the spark. The spark can be ad- 
vanced or retarded ; the former 
occurring in front of full compression 
and giving full power, the latter just 
after full compression and lowering 



the power. The cycle of operations is 
illustrated in the accompanying four 
line drawings, Figs. 1 to 4. The 
average compression is 85 lbs. per 
eq. in., but some reach 95, the charge 
being compressed to one -fifth or one- 
tenth. Owing to the rapid successive 
explosions, the temperature of the 
cylinder rises enormously to about 
twice the melting-point of cast-iron, 
and the charge would ignite spon- 
taneously before full compression 
were not some cooling devised. For 
this pnrposo a water jacket is pro- 
vided, and a continuous stream of 
water pumped through, passing also 
through a radiator, where it parts 
with the heat acquired. In this way 
the cylinder is maintained at a heat 
of about 185° F. 

Tivostroke engine (Fig. 5). — In tbis 
the piston itself opens and closes the 
inlet and exhaust ports. The crank 
case is gas-tight and the charge is 
admitted there by a small valve. The 
piston being above the exhaust 
valve E (Fig. 5), the gases are com- 
pressed and fired, gas being admitted 
to the crank case through O, and 
compressed partly by the downward 


stroke. While on the down ward stroke 
the piston passes E and the products 
of combustion escape; the port I 
opens, and the partly compressed 
gas enters the chamber, helping 
to 4 scavenge.’ The second or up- 
stroke then compresses the charge, 
which is again fired. It is clear that 
in this case one stroke out of two, 
while in the four-stroke engine one 
out of four is a power stroke. The 
two -stroke has the advantage of 
simplicity, absence of valves, and 
less vibration; on the other hand, it 
Is less economical of fuel, there is 
danger of premature ignition, and 
troubles from fouling due to lubricat- 
ing oil in the crank case. It is used 
largely in America and on motor 
boats, also on one or two popular 
motor cycles at present. 

Silencer . — The exhaust gases, escap - 
ing rapidly at a pressure of 30 to 
50 lbs. per sq. in., produce a series of 
deafening explosions; to prevent these, 
pipes as long as possible are fitted 
with gradually widening ports, boxes 
with perforations, with * baffle- 
plates,* etc., the effeot of which is to 



expand the gases gradually and 
steadily into the air. The forms of 
silencers are innumerable. 

Carburetter . — The chief problem in 
applying the gas engine to a motor 
vehicle is the supply of fuel. This 
is carried in the liquid state, an im- 
mense advantage, hut a means is re- 
quired for rapidly vaporising it. This 
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is the function of the carburetter. It methods of sparking ; the armature 
consists of two chambers — the float has both primary and secondary 
chamber, containing the supply of windings, pressure in the primary 
petrol regulated by a float working a causing much greater voltage in the 
valve ; and a mixing chamber, into secondary. A distributor is used for 
which a tube from the float chamber multicylinder engines. The wiring Is 
leads the petrol. This tube ends in a simpler and the reliability greater 
fine jet arranged at such a level that than that of other systems which 
the petrol always stands at the end. are still in use on old cars. The low 
Below the jet the chamber is open tension magneto has a single winding, 
to the air and is funnel-shaped, and the current is discharged into an 
tapering upwards; the upper part induction coil; the primary current 
communicates with the cylinder. The is broken at the required intervals by 
suction stroke of the engine draws a a contact breaker. In multicylinder 
current of air round the nozzle, caus- engines separate coils are used for 
in g a fine spray of petrol to issue, each cylinder, or a single coil and a 
vaporise, and mix with the air, the high tension distributor. The coil 
mixture being drawn intothecylinder. and battery system is also still in use. 
The mixing chamber is surrounded For this a dry cell or an accumulator 
by a jacket containing warm water supplies the current to an induction 
or exhaust gases, thus maintaining coil fitted with a trembler. A com- 
a temperature sufficient to prevent mutator driven by the engine opens 
freezing due to rapid evaporation, or closes the primary circuit. When 
and to aid complete evaporation. It coils are used without a trembler a 
must be understood that the fore- make and break device of rapid action 
going account merely gives a general is used instead of a commutator. 
Idea; there are many carburetters, When more than one cylinder has 
and all are complicated and delicate to be sparked, the system may be 
pieces of mechanism. Some work on duplicated; a subdivided commutator 
a different principle, hut the spray is used, or a high tension distributor 
carburetter is in almost universal use. with a single coil. 

Special carburetters are necessary for Cooling. — A supply of water, the 

paraffin or alcohol, but not for benzol, substance of highest specific heat. 
The proportion of air and gas in the is carried in a lank and circulates 
mixture ranging between IS and 20) through the water jacket enclosing 
to 1 is regulated at the air inlet. It the cylinder. On its way from the 
is usually automatically performed tapk t o tlio cylinder jacket, the water 
by an auxiliary air inlet regulated by passes through a radiator, n system 
a spring varying with the suction of of small copper tubes with radiating 
the engine or the opening and closing flaDges of thin metal atlnclied. It is 
of the throttle valve. thus exposed to a largo surfaco of 

Ignition. — The mixed gases being copper which absorbs the heat and 
introduced into the cylinder and pnsses it on to the flanges which in- 
compressed by the piston, they are crease tiie cooling surface; a current 
ignited by a spark. Compression of air passes among them, induced by 
must be considered as essential to the speed of the car or by a fan, and 
successful ignition and complete thus dissipates the heat. The samo 
combustion, the higher temperature water is used continuously except for 
thus induced, as well as the greater a small supply to counteract evapora- 
pressuro, favouring the process. The tiou, and circulation is maintained 
* hot bulb ’system (see Gas Engines) by natural thermo-conveelion, or by 
was the early form of ignition, a means of a rotary pump. The speed 
platinum tubo inserted into the of the engine is varied by advancing 
cylinder being maintained in an in- or retarding the spark, many drivers 
candescent state by a flame outside, using this method alone almost en- 
This has been superseded by the tiroly: regulation of the throttle by 
electric spark. A sparlnnn plug varying the amount of nir used gives 
is screwed into the combustion a richer or poorer mixture, dotorinin- 
chamber, introducing the wires, one ing the force of the explosion, and 
insulated by porcelain or mica, the therefore the speed. Tile throttle 
other ' earthed ' through the metal needs attention chiefly according to 

parts. The points of the ti.r. .-itmosohcre, and tills 

should not bo apart more tl ; ■ ■ is left fixed, 

they are of nickel, nickel u. >..... . >■ . of the points 

E tatfnum. The current is provided in whioli the tntemal combustion 
y the magneto, a small dynamo engine is at a disadvantage with the 
generating an intense spark. This steam or electric motor, ft. is neces- 
works quite automatically and is sary to givo the compression stroke 
timed by the engine, and seldom re- before Ignition can take place. This 
quires attention. The high tension was always done by hand, and K very 
magneto has superseded all other commonly seen uow, but several <le- 
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vices are employed in modern cars, j 4 splashed * with oil from the crank 
Coiled springs, small but momenta- *' ' " ’ big ends, 

powerful electric motors, compres ,y be con- 

air, or acetylene, are used to give . of clutch, 

first drive. For further details -- J ' - 1 -* 1 - -- >■-* ' -tial 

construction of the engine, the . . to 

and their timing, the piston, etc by 

best to consult one of the books cited various devices convey or isolate the 
at the end of this article. rotary movement to* or from the 

MuUicylinder engines. — These chauge-speed gear. When freed it 
naturally give increased power, but allows of easy starting of the engine, 
the smooth-running and flexibility of or changing the gear, and when in 
the car are ensured by them. With operation merely connects the engine 



no. 7. PLAN OF 4-0 FUNDER PETROL MOTOR, CHAIN-DRIVEN 

a, chassis; l>, induction pipe ; c, radiator ; rt, clutch e, gear box ; f shaft (Fig. 6), 
chain shaft (Fig. 7 ) ; g, differential gear. 


any one cylinder the power varies to the gearing. It is operated by a 
particularly near the beginning and lever on which the driver keeps his 
end of the stroke, and there are two foot. 

dead points. By arranging the firing Change-speed gear . — This is simply 

of a number of cylinders and connect- an arrangement, usually sliding, 
mg them up to the crank shaft allowing the driving to be off toothed 
regularly round its circumference, the wheels of varying diameter. If the 
power is distributed more evenly. driving toothed wheel is less in 
Imbrication . — This is naturally of diameter than the one connected with 
extreme importance. Oil is pumped it, the speed of rotation is reduced, it 
into the crank case from a sight feed, greater, increased. Usually the top- 
but in up-to-date cars is pumped speed is the direct drive, and for other 
’ 1 ’ “ * speeds a change-speed lever operated 

, by the driver brings by a sliding 

movement, the clutch being 4 out,' 
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one or other o£ the toothed wheels 
into connection, thus increasing or 
reducing speed. There are usually 
tom- speeds and a reverse. The re- 
verse, which, of course, enables the 
car to be backed, is worked by the 
same lever which puts into operation 
a wheel between tho driving and 
secondary shaft. Another form of 
gear is the * epicyclic,’ in which the 
gear wheels are always in mesh, thus 
obviating the chance of tearing when 
engaging, as well as jolting and noises. 
It is simple in operation and quite 
easy to understand, but the reader is 
again referred to the books cited at 
the end. After passing the change- 
speed gear the power is transmitted 
by a propeller shaft fitted with uni- 
versal joints or flexible couplings to 
the level gear on the * live ' axle. The 
propeller shaft is often referred to as 
the ‘ cardan ’ shaft. 

Differential gear. — The rotary 
movement is transmitted to the axle 
joining the wheels by a level gear, 
which if simple would drive both 
wheels at the same speed. This is 
satisfactory ‘ on the straight,’ hut it 
is clear that in turning a comer the 
car is describing a portion of a circle, 
and the inner wheel, having a smaller 
circumference to traverse, must go at 
less speed than the outer. To allow of 
this tho differential gear is devised; it 
lessons the stresses on transmission 
andtyres. Itisperhapsthemechanism 
ono finds most confusion about. The 
diagram (Fig. S) may help to make 
the matter clear, at least, in principle. 

In thefirst case each wheel W is fixed 
firmly to an independent axle turned 
by pinions D and E. These pinions 



fig. 8 


are connect cd by another, C. If now 
D turns, E will rotate in an opposite 
direction duo to tho action of C. If 
D and E ore rotating at the sumo 
speed in the same direction, C will 
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merely look with them and not rotate. 
If now D accelerates slightly, C will 
turn slowly, retarding E, while if E 
accelerates O will turn slowly in the 
opposite direction, retarding D. This 
is precisely what is required in turn- 
ing a comer. Now fix these in a box 
driven as a whole by the crown 
bevel pinion B, driven by the driving 
bevel A. When the car is on the 
straight, D, G, E are looked, C does 
not rotate, and the three act as a 
single axle. As the car turns, C rotates 
slowly, acted upon by the outer wheel, 
and gives the differential action. 
Chain drive hardly requires note. It 
ts usual to have chains to each of the 
rear wheels, tho differential gear being 
on the countershaft, at the ends of 
which the chain sprockets are fixed. 
Worm-gear drive is extending in uso, 

being very ‘ 

A worm o 
shaft enga; 
gear wheel 

gear is the simplest form of trans- 
mission, and combines clutch, all- 
speed, and reverse gear in one 
mechanism. The driving shaft ter- 
minates in a large steel disc, whUo tho 
axle carries a wheel rimmed with 
leather or fibre engaging by friction 
at right angles with tho disc. If dis- 
engaged it acts as a clutch freed: the 
axle wheel varies speed as it changes 
position along tho diameter of the 
disc; at tho centre it becomes zero; 
it crossed over the centre tho rotation 
is reversed. The petrol engino for 
pleasure and light motor vehicles has 
shown its great efficiency, hut it 
cannot bo said yet to have attained 
its final or simplest form. Many new 
designs arc continually being tried, 
great effort being mado lo attain 
smooth running, less noise, and 
fewer parts to need adjustment or 
repair. The valves especially are open 
to Improvement. Piston valve, rotary 
valve, and sleeve valves are all In uso, 
the last named being specially worthy 
of note. Two sliding sleeves work 
bet ween tho piston and the cylinder 
walls. They carry in the upper 
ends two scries of slots of largo 
area, registering together at. proper 
instants; ono pair forming inlots, tho 
other exhausts. Tho engino Is smooth 
and noiseless, is not subject to pro- 
ignition, has lflgh fuel efficiency, 
while its largo area for inlet and 
exhaust increases flexibility. 

Cycle cars . — Tho tendenoy for a 
long time in tlie motor industry was 
in tho direction of largo and power- 
ful cars with every equipment, and 
capable of carrying a number of 
passengers. Naturally, prices re- 
mained high, and had tho effect of 
increasing both tho efficiency and . 
demand of the motor cycle. This has. 
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however, the drawback of less com- 
fort and sociability. The side-car re- 
medied the latter shortcoming, and 
has become extremely popular, but 
led to a demand for a simple, in- 
expensive duo- car. The Automobile 
Club and the Auto-Cycle Union ap- 
pointed a joint committee on the 
matter, and 1912 saw great activity 
on the part of makers of cars. The 
Federation Internationale des Clubs 
Motor C ycliste, Dec. 1912, defined 
the cycle car as follows : Large class : 
Maximum weight, 784 lb.; max. 
engine capacity, 1100 cc.; minimum 
tyre, 60 mm. Small class: Min. weight, 
330 lb.; max. weight, 6G0 lb.; min. 
engine capacity, 750 cc.; min. tyre, 
55 mm. All machines to have a 
clutch and gear. It is yet too early 
to attempt to describe a standard 
vehicle, as they vary from a miniature 
car to a sort of motor cycle converted 
into a one- or two-seater, tliree- or 
four-wheeled vehicle. It is more im- 
portant to note their special ad- 
vantages; low weight, simplicity of 
design, economy of upkeep, ease of 
handling and storing. 

Steam Automobiles. — The power 
is generated in a high pressure 
tubular boiler by means of petrol 
fuel. The 4 flash * boiler invented by 
Serpollet in 1888 is chiefly used on 
pleasure cam; in this, water is fed at 
regular intervals into a copper or 
steel tube raised to a high tempera- 
ture by a special burner and 4 flashed ’ 
into steam; it is then passed through 
mushroom valves into the cylinder. 
The external generation of power 
renders its use in the cylinder more 
subject to control; the engine is much 
more smooth running and 4 flexible,’ 
a great advantage in hill-climbing. A 
throttle valve regulates the amount 
entering the cylinders and obviates 
the necessity for mechanical change 
speed gear. No reversing gear is 
necessary, the engine itself being re- 
versible. Steam being applied alter- 
nately to front and back of piston, the 
action is perfectly regular, and the 
two cylinders giving four impulses 
to each shaft revolution add to the 
smoothness. No fly-wheel is necessary, 
nor, of course, electric ignition 
system. Vibration and noise are at 
a minimum, the mechanism is simple, 
and the car much lighter, giving 
much less wear on tyres. The boiler, 
however, is more troublesome to 
start and maintain, and is more sub- 
ject to derangement than the petrol 
motor. Steam cars are more costly 
in the matter of fuel. 

Electric Automobiles. — Theolec- 
tric motor consists of 4 field * mag- 
nets, the limbs of which are wound 
with insulated copper wire, while the 
pole pieces are bored to allow of the 


rotation within of the armature. 
This consists of a steel axle on which 
thin plates of sheet-iron are fixed 
edgeways, forming a cylinder. In- 
sulated copper wire is laid along 
grooves and lengthways on the edges 
of these plates and connected up to 
the commutator, also mounted on 
the axle. The commutator is formed 
of pieces of copper insulated by 
sheets of mica. Pressing on each side 
are pieces of carbon, the ‘ brushes,’ 
which carry the current to the arma- 
ture. The action of the pole of the 
magnet is to repel each wire on the 
armature carrying a current, and the 
large number of wires gives a rotary 
movement in which each revolution 
is caused by a large number of power 
impulses. The motion is thus per- 
fectly smooth, with no reciprocating 
action. Vibration, shock, and noise 
are practically absent, and the 
car is almost ideal in smoothness of 
running. The power is transmitted 
to the driving wheels by reduction 
gear, though in powerful cars direct 
coupling is possible. When a single 
motor is used, the gear wheel is 
mounted on a differential axle, but 
the use of two motors, one to each 
wheel, gives differential action, each 
motor automatically adjusting itself 
to the speed. Speed may be regulated 
by wiring the 4 field ' magnets in 
sections, or by passing the battery 
current through resistances. The 
4 controller ’ is a form of switch- 
board, with the necessary connec- 
tions. The position of the handle is 
altered to various speeds; a reverse 
position changes the direction of the 
current in the armature, thus re- 
versing the car. The switching off 
the current stops the motor, while the 
latter is made to act as a brake by 
short circuiting it through a resist- 
ance, when it acts as a dynamo. 
Current is supplied from accumulators 
(q.v.). The battery will run the car 
at an ordinary speed for some 30 
to 35 m.; it must then be recharged 
or interchanged for another. This, 
together with the fact that it forms 
about a third the total weight of the 
car, renders electric cars unsuitable 
for any but town work. The cost is 
about \d. per m. per ton. What is 
required is a battery of half the 
weight, hap able of being quickly 
charged. This has not been yet 
found; the Edison or Junger battery, 
nickel -iron, is rather more than half 
weight, is larger, and of less voltage. 
On the whole it is an improvement, 
and has come into considerable use. 

Motor Cycles. — These machines 
are the result of the application of 
the petrol motor to the cycle, the 
engine being of the simplest design 
and least weight possible. They are 
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now fitted with magneto ignition, 35'5 m. per hour; 1902, S. F. Edge, 
free engine, and change-speed gear, Napier, 34 m. per hour ; 1903, 51. 
and can bo relied on for touring Tenatzy (Germany), Mercedes, 491 
and ordinary purposes. The ten- m. per hour; 1904 and 1905, M. 
dency has heen to give it as many Tbdry, Richard Brasicr. In 1907 a 
advantages of the motor car as race was run from Pekin to Paris, 
possible. The two- and three-speed completely across the Old World ; 
gear, and clutch machines are well the route crossed the Gobi Desert, 
established; handle or foot starting is Siberia, Russia, and Germany. Start- 
common, and abolishes the running ing on Juno 10, Prince Borgheso 
start with a heavy machine; it is arrived first in Paris on Aug. 10 ; 40 
possible to run slowly or use free h.p. Itala car. In 1 90S a ‘ round the 
engine in traffic, to start on any hill world ’ race was won by a Protos 
and climb steadily at a low speed, car, followed by a Thomas car ; the 
The valve gear is now mechanically route was New York to San Francisco, 
operated instead of automatic, ship to China, Pekin to Paris. The ■ 
Machines are either belt or chain Grand Priv superseded the Gordon 
driyen, the former being most Cup Race in France owing to dispute; 
popular, though the eide-car has 1906, Szisz (France), Renault, 63 m. 
caused the retention of the chain; a per hour; 1907, Nazarro (Italy), Fiat, 
few machines are shaft driven, hut 70 m. per hour; 190S, Langhten- 
this method is restricted to the four- schinger (Germany), Mercedes, 62 m. 
cylinder machine. Engines are per hour : 1913, Boiliot (Fiance), 

chiefly single or twin cylinder, the Peugeot, 72 - 2 m. per hour. Amongst 
latter being more used with the side- other important events are the 
car. The single cylinder retains its Ardennes Circuit, Targa Fiona 
popularity largely on account of (Italy), Kaiserpreis and the Her- 
rehability and simplicity as well as komer International Trophy (Ger- 
economy, and the two-stroke engine many), Vanderbilt Cup (America), 
is being used* successfully. The the Alpine Tour (Switzerland). The 
cycle car appears likely to compete motor car has already proved its 
successfully with the moro powerful service in war, and a motor volunteer 
and complicated machines. Motor corps was established in 1903. Motor 
cycles are : Light weight, from 2 to firo engines are increasing ; the taxi- 
2{ h.p., 80 to 140 lb., cost about £38; cab is gradually monopolising the 
medium, from 3} to 5 li.p., about towns, and is constantly used for 
100 lb., cost about £50; heavy weight, country journeys; the motor bus 
from 6 to 8 h.p., 2 and 4 cylinder, competes with the 4 tubes ’ and 
about 220 lb., cost about £60, but suburban railways ; while specially 
£5 to £15 extra must be added for designed motor cars convertible Into 
change-speed gear and free engine sledges with suitable driving wheels 
clutch. Ono may mention here, also, have heen tried in antarctic expjora- 
the small motor attachment some- tion, though with slight success, 
times fitted to the rear wheel of the Many largo firms and stores in the 
ordinary bicycle. large towns have been able to extend 

Modern AUTOMOBIltsm. — T hefirst their business well beyond tliesuburbs 
exhibition of motor cars was held in ' ;• 4 ■ — - 1 

England at Tunbridge Weils in 1895, : • ■ i ■■ . 

being organised by Sir David i 

Salomons. In 1890, an Act of Porlia- < 4 ' 

rnent made it possible to introduce ■ . ■ ' 

the vehicles for all uses on roads, and ■ ’ 1 . ■ 

cars camo rapidly into use. The ■ ■ “ . 

Automobile Club of Great Britain and ■■.■■■■ ■ 1 ' V . i ■ 

Ireland camo into existence in 1897, * 

and held Its first trials in 1899, and events taking piaco on vouiiiivu^i 
lias made these an annual event. In roads, the roads of tho British Isles 
addition affiliated clubs have sprung being unsuitable. Tho track is pear- 
up, and carry on a similar activity shaped and 100 ft. wide ; circuit, 
locally. These trials have bden of the inner edge. 2 m. 1203 yds.; centre 
greatest use to manufacturers and line. 2 m. 1350 yds. Length of level 
purchasers, and account largely for finishing straight, 991 yds., sharpest 
the rapid rise to efficiency. The curve radius, 1000 ft. Tho course is 
-ivtomobilc Club de France, founded | banked from careful scientific designs 
in ISOG.with its liendquartersin Paris, .by Colonel II. C. L. Holden, who is 
is the chief controlling force in inter- also responsible for tho system of 
national events and racing. The ; electric timing, which is automatic. 
Gordon-Bennett Cup Race became an ! The maximum height of hank is 28 it. 
annual event, won in 1000 by 51. S in. The track is of concrete. 0 In. 
Charron. Panhard car. 3S’5 m. per! deep. There is also a test hill, with an 
hour; 1901, 51. Girardot, Panhard. average gradient of nearly 1 in 5; 
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maximum. 1 in 4. In every respect 
the Brooklands Automobile Racing 
Club lias arranged lor convenience of 
members and the safety of the public. 
There are pavilion, paddock, refresh- 
ment rooms, garages, lawn tennis 
olub. The portion enclosed by the 


traok has been levelled and now forms 
an aviation ground.someforty hangars 
being already erected, one of which 
is rented by the War Office authori- 
ties, who have accepted Brooklands 
as one of their official aviation 
grounds. 


Records. — Half-mile (flying start), V. H fernery, 1909, 14*076 sec.; speed, 
127'S77 m. per hour, the highest speed ever attained by an automobile. 
Half-mile (standing start), V. Hfemery, 1909, 25*506 sec.; speed, 70'406 m. 
per hour. 


Kilometre (f.s.) V. Hfemery 
„ (s.s.) 

Mile (f.s.) 

„ (s.s.) 


17-76 sec. 
31-326 ,. 

31-055 ,. 

41-268 „ 


125-947 m. per hour. 

71-409 „ „ 

115-923 „ 

87-233 „ „ 


The above were performed on Nov. 8; Benz. 4 cyl. car. 


(f.s.) 

(s.s.) 


50 m. (s.s.) 
100 
150 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 

700 
800 

900 
1000 


1 hr. (s.s.) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


24 




P. Lambert 
Mons. Goux 
V. Hfemery 

C. M. ’Smith 
V. Hfemery 

L. Coatalen and 1 
T. H. Richards f 


D. Resta’and 1 
R. F. L. Crossman ) 


P. Lambert 
V. Hfemery 


D. Resta and \ 
R. F. L. Crossmau 1 
S. F. Edge 


hr. nun. sec. 


0 29 2-5 1913, Talbot 4 cyl. 

0 56 29-93 1913, Peugeot. 

1 55-73 } Loraine- Dietrich 4 cyl. 

3 30 17-54 -1909, Thames 6 cyl. 

5 48 11-87 } 191 2 > Loraine-Dietrioh 4 cyl. 
7 57 50*55') 


9 16 34-02 

10 34 29-88 

11 52 3-2 


V1911, Sunbeam 6 cyl. 


13 8 25-1 J 


m. yds. 

103 1470 1913, Talbot 4 cyl. 

189 1747) 

284 817 

344 1344 V 1912, Loraine-Dietrioh 4 cyl. 
422 1574 
518 312) 

910 1738 1912, Sunbeam 4 cyl. 

1581 1310 1707, Talbot 6 cyl. 


The above were all performed at Brooklands. 


In addition: — 

min. 

sec. 

1 m. (f.s.) 

0 

281 

1 „ (s.s.) 

0 

37's 

2 „ (f.s.) 

0 

581 

5 „ (s.s.) 

2 

471 

10 „ „ 

6 

15 

15 „ „ 

10 

0 


Marriott at Ormond Boach, 1906. 
Macdonald • ,, ,, ,, 

Demogeol „ ,, 

Marriott „ „ ,, 

Macdonald „ „ „ 

Lancia ,, ,, „ 


These are not officially recognised by the Int. Fed. of Aut. Clubs. 


Motor cycle : British records — 

hr. min. sec. m. per hour 

Kilometre (f.s.) C. R. Collier 0 0 24-52 91*23 1911, Matchless Jap 

Mile „ „ 0 0 39-4 91*37 

100 m. A. J. Moorhouse 1 40 59’2 ,, Indian 

350 „ C. B. Franklin 5 36 2-6 1912 

Cycle car , — The highest speed, 59"63 m. per hour, was attained by H. S. F. 
Morgan, Morgan cycle car. . , , 

Grand Prix, 1913, won by Bourbeau (Bedelia), 38-9 m. per hour, but 
MoMinnies (Morgan 3 wheeled) came in first, 39*4 m. per hour'. 
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Motor Law. — The Motor Car Act of a tn. of Granada prov., Spain. 1 m. 
1903 enforced registration of cars, from the Mediterranean. It tens the 
licensing of drivers, regulates light- ancient port of Granada. Silk, sugar, 
ing, and penalises those who drive to wine, and fruits are produced ; lead 
the common danger. It imposes a and antimony are mined. Zinc and 
speed limit on roads of 20 m. per hour, copper are also found, and thero aro 
and gives power to the Local Govern- iron foundries. Moorish ruins remain, 
ment Board on application by local Pop. (com.) 20.000. 
authorities to reduce speed limit, or Mott, John R. (fi. 18G5), a social 
prohibit motor cars on any roads and missionary worker, bom in New 
they consider desirable. A royal York. In 1888 he became student 
, n JQ05 recom- secretary of t' " ‘ - - i! — ’ — 

' the 20 m. per rnittee of the 
hour speeu unm, for towns and Associations, 

villages where the maximumsuggested chairman of th 

was 12 m. per hour, thus leaving of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
speeds above 20 on country roads He was made general secretary of the 
subject only to police estimation of World's Student Christian Federa- 
‘ common danger’; higher scale of tion in 1895, and in 1S9S foreign 
taxation, the revenue to go to up- secretary of the International Coin- 
keep of roads; emission of smoke or mjttee of the Young Men’s Christian 
vapour in offensive quantities; ex- Associations. He is chairman of the 
cessive vibration and noise to bo Continuation Committee of the 
punishable. The Finance Act, 1910, World Missionary Conference of 
raises the licence duties, according to — "’i Beta Kappa, 

power, from the previous 2 guineas on 1 Idinburgh and 

less than 2 tons, to prices ranging 1 . of numerous 

from 2 to 40 guineas; and imposed a books and articles on missions, etc. 
tax of 3d. per gallon on petrol. Motor Motte, Antoine Houdart do la (1072- 
cycles are taxed, at £1 uniformly. 1731), a French poet, born in Paris; 
Medical men pay half duties, and made an academician in 1710. Among 
1 id. per gallon petrol. Exemption his works were Inez de Castro, n 
from taxes is allowed on cars speci- successful play; a translation of the 
ally made and solely used for the Iliad (1714), and Fables (1719). 
conveyance of goods. Motteux, Peter Anthony (Pierre 

Motor signs.— -For 10 m. per hour Antoine) (16G0-1T1S), a French 
or lower limit, a round white ring, litterateur, settled in London as a 
speed in figures underneath. Pro- French Huguenot merchant on tho 
hibition, red solid disc. Caution, revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
dangerous corners, cross roads, steep (1685). He wrote dramas, including 
gradients, hollow red equilateral tri- The Amorous Miser and Novelty. M. 
angle. All other notices to be on translated Don Quixote iDto English, 
diamond-shaped boards. and Rabelais’ works with Urquliort 

See W. Floteher, History and De - and Ozell. Sec Cibber, Lives of the 
velopmcnt of Steam Locomotion on Poets; Baker, liiog. Dram. 

Common Hoads, 1891 ; L. Lockert, Motto, in heraldry, the word or 
Petroleum Motor Cars, 1898 : W. W. scntenco which frequently occom- 
Seamnont, Motor Vehicles and Motors, panics a crest, badge, or coat-of- 
1000-5; G. D. Hiscox, Horseless arms, called also in Scotland the 
Vehicles, 1900; Sir II. Thompson, The 4 ditton.’ In France and Scotland It 
Motor Car; R. Jenkins, Motor Cars was frequently placed in a scroll 

c ’■--*» — in England 

i . Latin 

; ■ iges in 

' ,• found. 


' 1 prov.. 

■ \ i. Pop. 

(com.) 9000. 

Motul, a vil. of Yucatan state, 
Mexico, 30 m. E.N.E. of MOridn. Pop. 
(com.) 18,000. 

Mould, a general unscientific nnmo 
for a variety of thrcnd-llko fungi, 
which in the prcsenco of damp attack 

M "'is of animal ami vegetable 

The Car, 1013; The Ault . . Pcnicillium glaucum and 

of the A. C. of Great . ho blue, green, or brown 

Ireland; The Motor Tea i ” ■ ' ■ ■■ nges and other fruit, can 

Motor Manual; Motor Cycle Manual; I on!}' gam a hold when the skin or 
Cycle Car Manual. rind of the fruit lias been slightly 

Motril (ancient Finnium Julium), I damaged. 


£ 

Law; Badminton Library, Motors and 
.iifnlnr Driving , 1904; _W. Flctclier, 


ienance of Motor Cars; H. W. Starsou, 

mlO. T ■*' - * ■ 
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Mouldings, in architecture, any 
assemblage of narrow surfaces pro- 
jecting from the face of a wall or 
other surface and advancing one be- 
" ,n ■ ’ led by 

tal or 
■ation, 
plane 

or curved, and if the latter, concave 
or convex, or else compounded of 
both forms ; and again are cither 
piano or cur v ■* - 1 

by different n 
profiles, their 

Thus the fillet, tamia, band , are all 
plane or flat mouldings. The corona 
is also a mere plane band, except that 
it is occasionally enriched in Roman 
architecture. Lesser convex M. are 
termed beads, but the longer M. of the 
same kind in the bases of columns are 
termed tori or torusses. The cyma 
recta, or ci/matium, is a compound M., 
concave above and convex below : 
while the cyma reversa is convex 
. above and concave below. The 
cavetto is a mere hollow or sweep in- 
tervening between and serving to 
Connect two M., one of which projects 
beyond the other. The ovolo is a 
llled be- 
nto ova, 
of eggs. 

M. may 

be carved or enriched, except the 
cavetto and fillet ; the pattern being 
accommodated to the surface of the 
M. The cyma recta, or talon, as it is 
sometimes called, is cut with a pecu- 
liar kind of tongued or arrow-headed 
ornament. In regard to Grecian M„ 
it remains to be observed that many 
of those which are uncarved were 
painted with some ornamental pat- 
tern, and not ^infrequently in the 
most brilliant colours. 

MouIb, Le, a tn. in the French 
colony of Guadeloupe, \V. Indies, with 
a port on the N.E. coast of Grande- 
Terra. Sugar, coffee, rum, and log- 
wood are exported. Pop. (com.) 
11 , 000 . 

Moulins (ar ' ■ ' -- r c 

Allier dept., 
which has an 
at this point. 

castle of the Bourbon dukes, and a 
cathedral (founded 15th century, 
completed 19th century). 3SI. forms 
suffragan bishopric of Sens. 
Manufs. include textiles, hats, 
cabmets, and machinery. Pop. (com.) 

Moulting, a general term for the 
habit m a large variety of animal 
types of shedding, periodically, the 
outer covering — feathers, hair, skin, 
cuticle, etc. In common usage it 
refers to the annual renewal of 
birds feathers, which usually follows 
the . completion of parental duties. 


Moulton, Mrs. (nee Ellen Louise 
Chandler) (1835-1908). an American 
novelist, and poet, married to W, 
Moulton, a Boston publisher (1855). 
She was for long Boston correspond- 
ent on literary topics for the New 
York Tribune. Her works include : 
This, That, and the Other, 1854; Juno 
Clifford , 1855; Bed-time Stories, 1873: 
Firelight Stories, 1883; Some Women's 
Hearts. 1S74; Siralloir-Flights . . 
187S; In the Garden of Dreams, 1890. 
She edited P. 1 B. Marston’s Garden. 
Secrets with biography (1887) and 
Collected Poems (1892). Sec Whiting's 
Life , 1910. 

Moulton of Bank, John Fletcher 
Moulton, Lord ( b . 1S44), born at 
Madeley, Salop. He graduated as 
senior wrangler and Smith's prize- 
man in 1868 at Cambridge. Called 
to the bar in 1874, he established the 
leading practice in patent law, on 
which he was recognised as a supreme 
authority. He took silk in 1885. He 
sat as a Liberal member of parlia- 
ment for Clapliam, 1S85 - 80 ; S. 
Hackney. 1894-95; Launceston, 1894- 
1906. when he became a Lord 
Justice of Appeal. In 1912 he be- 
came one of the Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary or Law Lords and received 
a life peerage. 

Moultrie, John (1799-1S74), an 
English poet, born in London. He 
entered the Church and was rector at 
Rugby from 1S25 to his death, during 
the time Thomas Arnold was head- 
master. In 1864 he became canon of 
Worcester. His collected works were 
published, in 2 vols., in 1876. His 
best poems were; My Brother’s Grave 
(1820) and Godiva (1820), and he also 
wrote; The Dream of Life, 1843; The 
Black Fence , 1850; St. Mary, 1850; 
Altars, Hearths , and Graves , 1854. 

Mound Birds, or Mound Builders 
{Megapodcs), a remarkable family of 
gallinaceous birds, which are so called 
on account of their habit of throwing 
up large mounds of vegetable matter 
in which they deposit their egg3, and 
after covering them up leave them to 
be incubated by the heat produced by 
fermentation. In some cases the 
mounds are co-operative. The 
species number only about twenty, 
and are characterised by very large 
feet, short tail, and crested head. A 
familiar example is the brush turkey 
(#.».). . . 

Mound Builders, the prehistoric in- 
habitants of N. America, who lived 
mainly in the valleys of the Mississippi 
and Ohio. There are various opinions 
about their Identity, but the gener- 
ally accepted view now is that the 
Indians are their descendants, and 
that they belong to the Stone Age. 
They appear to have surpassed the 
Indians (when first met by the 
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tree of the order Rosncete, with pin- 
nate leaves and large corymbose 
cymes of small cream flowers, which 
are followed by small fleshy scarlet 
berries with yellow flesh, which have 
a bitter acid flavour, and are much 
eaten by birds. They have been dried 
and ground into a kind of flour. The 
tree attains a height of from 10 to 
30 ft. Its tough wood has numerous 
uses. 

Mountaineering. The awo and in- 
spiration associated with mountains 
is well illustrated in the O.T. and in 
tlie Greek classics; it amounted to 
fear and avoidance. Wo hear of 
Trajan viewing the sun-rise Irom 
/Etna, we have the ruins of temples 
and churches on hills, Peter III. of 
Aragon climbed Canigou in the 
Pyrenees, Petrarch found moral in- 
spiration on Jit. Vcntoux near Avig- 
non, Bonifacio do’ Rotari climbed the 
Roccia Melone (11,000 ft.) in 135S on 
pious mission, Leonardo da Vinci 
,'de scientific observations on a 


whites) in civilisation, and made 
very beautiful objects of stone, shell, 
bone, and beaten metals. But the 
most wonderful works of their hands 
were the earth mounds from which 
they receive their name. These vary 
in shape, being round, conical, or in 
the shape 'of animals, and are 
scattered a!/ over the country be- 
tween the Alleghany and Rocky 
Mts., but chiefly in Ohio, Illinois, 

Indiana, and Missouri. The most 
famous mound in Ohio is the Great 
Serpent in Adams co-j near Bush 
Creek. This, a gigantic serpent 
made in earth, measuj-cs 1348 ft. in 
length and is 5 ft. higti. Wisconsin, 
too, contains some iuou. 1( j s j ri -re 
shape of animals, some of are 

of g’ig'o.ntic size. These, ^''’lerally 
known as effigy mounds, wert 
bably objects of worship ns guarut 
of the villages. In Tennessee ott ‘ 
kinds of mound found contain on. 
or more graves, varying in size, made 
of slabs of stone set on edge. 

Mound Dwellings, underground or 
semi-underground dwellings, which 
were at one time very widespread. 

The earliest M. D. was discovered 
about 1724, near Lucan, co. Dublin, 

Ireland, and in Scotland there are 
many varieties, numerous instances 
being found on the coasts of 
all the Orkney Is. On the ■ 

shores of N.E. Siberia, tho have nroba ij mg spirit; here also we 

borean race of the O.nktlon dwelt in j naye.jjMPoU y, the use of the roponnd 
earth huts, half sunk J ' d for tI io arst time, 

in the form of small ■ plowed suit in tho next 

with a thick layer of . ^ tack nnd Windham in 

these were those us ; el have sot a fashion in 

natives of Kamchatka and the Aleu- the ascent oi gi - - 

- - ■ ’ *'and from 


reco vfleld at Yal Sesia, hut tho first 
rc „l ‘glcd ascent of a mountain, in the 
-.nquApse, snow capped, was accom- 
elimheil > n 1739 by a monk, who 
,u S’ t- Titlis, Unterwnlden. In 
Tnsins sirfntury Conrad Gcsuer nnd 
- of Zurich engaged in 

nnd I heir writings 
the true, entliusias- 


tian Is., and the winter dwellings of 
the Greenland Eskimos were practi- 
cally identical. M. D. were usually 
circular or oblong in shapo, and had 
the appearance of a large rounded 
hillock, and were entered by a low, 
narrow passage. 

Moundsville, co. seat of Marshal 
co., W. Virginia, U.S.A., on the Ohio 
at the month of Grave Creel;, 12 m. 
S.W. of Wheeling. Manufs. include 
glass, bricks, enamel ware, whips, 
and cigars. Pop. (1910) 891S. 

Mountain, a tn. of Dundas co., 
Ontario, Canada, 30 m. S.S.E. of 
Ottawa. Pop. about 3000. 

Mountain, Tho <Fr. La Montague), 
tho name given to tho extreme Revo- 
lutionary party, led by Danton and 
Robespierre, in tho legislatures of the 
first French Revolution. 

Mountain Ash, a tn. of Glamorgan- 
shire. Wales, 4 m. S.E. of Aberdare. 
It is included in the pari. bor. of 
Wcrthyr-Ty civil. There aro iron 

foundries, water and mus worte. and 

collieries near. Pop. (1011) 

Mountain Ash, or Rowan (l ttruf 
micuporia), «■ handsome flowering 


date the 
Buet was 
Dc Luc, . ■ ” 

hvn narfv of n lm vc been ascended 
true conaucst"'i«s hi 1775, hut its 
dne ta D?sSSiPP enra to bavo been 
reward ofTere P’- Stimulated by tho 
wav ra the su ror tbe discovery ot a 
m?d Dr J Pi-nmit. Jacques Balmat 
‘ ccnrd reached tho sum- 
s'; IS' 17SG - Da Sassuro him- 
nnd a Bervai Die(1 by sovonteon guides 
fottnwinrr v'-’ ma<1 ° tho ascent in tho 
fe • weeks Ear - Col. M - Benufoy, a 
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ISDi. q']b04, ami by Dr. Goblinrd In 
nucst: Cn followed a period of con- 
liorn, ifjngfrau, 1811 ; Finstcrnnr- 
il. ; tho Zermatt Brelthorn, 
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1813 ; many other peaks were as- 
cended, including the Galenstock 
and AVetterhora. The activity ex- 
tended from Mont Blanc through the 
Alps of Bern and Uri to the Tyrol, 
where Thurwieser and Ru timer were 
at work. J. D. Forbes (whose book. 
Travels through the Alps of Savoy , 
appeared in 1843), Sir John Herschel, 
Lord Minto, and John Ball (the first 
president of the Alpine Club), were 
among the Englishmen who were 
attracted by the Alps. But Mr. Wilis 
(now Justice), who in 1854 climbed 
the Wetterhorn, may be said to have 
set the fashion in M. as a sport. Mt. 
Rosa was climbed in 1855, after many 
unsuccessful attempts of previous 
years. The English Alpine Club was 
inaugurated in 1857, and published 
two years later, under the editorship 
of Mr. Ball, PeaJcs, Passes, and 
Glaciers , a second scries following 
later. These publications gave ac- 
counts? of the climbing and explora- 
tion of members of the club, and led 
to the first number of the Alpine 
J ournal in 1 863. Among the members 
who have published books are Mr. 
5 huchcliff, Air. Whymper, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, Sir Leslie Stephen, and Mr. 
Justice Wills. The French Alpine 
Club was formed in 1874, and was 
followed by others. At the present 
time the membership of the clubs 
juay be estimated as follows: Eng- 
lish. 700 ; French, 5600; Italian, 
0500; Swiss, 9700; German and 
Austrian Alpine Club, 78,500. The 
famous disaster of the Matterhorn 
occurred in 1865 ; Air. Whymper was 
one of the party. The Alps were the 
home of AT., and all the great guides 
have been natives of that region. 
Among -them many have become 
I us rZ famous: Auguste Balmat, the 
oro there Jean Baptiste Croz, Alichael 
Ctoz (lost on the Matterhorn), Fran- 
$ ols DSvoussoud, Melchior Bannhol- 
zer, Melchior Anderegg, Peter Bau- 
mann, Christian Aimer, and Ulrich 
Lauener. The Alps have not claimed 
8 ?* e httention of climbers. Air. 
Douglas Freshfield visited the Cau- 
casus in 1868, and most of the great 
peaks had been climbed by 1888. In 
£,C-r a P er * ca > the Rev. W. S. Green 
^sited the Selkirks in 1888; S. 
i Q?n r c>n a ' Whymper the Andes in 
when be ascended Chim- 
Dorazo and explored the mountains 
of Equador. In 1883 Dr. Gussfeldt 
ascended Alaipo and attempted Acon- 
cagua m the Cordilleras between 
vmm and Argentina. The summit of 
Aconcagua was reached by the Fitz- 
expedition in 1897. Sir W. 
Conway climbed Illimani in 
JJJ® .Bolivian Andes in 1898, and 
wimed. out explorations in Tierra del | 

1 ue Bo. New Zealand. — The Rev. 


W. S. Green worked in the Alps in 
1882, and the New Zealand' Alpine 
Club was formed, the members of 
which have carried on the work. Air. 
Fitzgerald was there in 1895. Africa. 
— Kilima Njaro, by Dr. Hans Aleyer 
and Herr Purtscheller, 1889; Kenia, 
Air. Alackinder, 1899; Ruweuzori, 
Alorris, 1900. Asia. — Sir W. Alartin 
Conway explored in 1892 the Kara- 
korum Alts., and ascended a peak of 
23,000 ft. In 1895 Air. A. F. Alum- 
inery lost his life in attempting 
Nanga Partat. Air. Freshfield headed 
an expedition to the snowy regions of 
Sikkim in 1899. A great deal of ex- 
ploration has been carried out by 
Gurkha Sepoys trained by Alajor the 
Hon. C. G. Bruce. Arctic and Ant- 
arctic. — Exploration in these regions 
partakes largely of one branch of AI. 
The crossing of Greenland by Nansen 
and others, and the work of Peary in 
the same region, may be mentioned. 
In 1896 and 1897 Sir W. Alartin Con- 
way explored the mountains of Spitz - 
bergen. Alt. Erebus, in Antarctica, 
was climbed by Dr. Alawson’s party 
during Shncldeton's expedition to- 
wards the South Pole. Climbing in 
the mountains is very varied, but 
glacier work and rock climbing are 
the fascinating branches. It is gener- 
ally a very expensive matter nowa- 
days. Guides are organised (those of 
Chamounix in 1821 or 1823) ; in 
many parts of the Alps it is not per- 
mitted without guides. Rock climb- 
ing has become a famous sport in the 
mountains of the British Isles, and 
particularly in N. Wales and Cum- 
berland, and on the Black Coolin in 
Skye. See Conway, Climbing in the 
Himalayas, 1847 ; Gottlieb Studer. 
Udber Eis und Schnee , 1896-99; 

Whymper, Scrambles among the Alps 
in the Pears i 860 to 1869 , and Great 
Andes of the Equator , 1892; Fresh- 
field, Italian Alps, 1875, and Ex- 
ploration of the Caucasus, 1902; 
Coolidge, Swiss Travel and Swiss 
Guide Hooks; Spender and Smith, 
Through the High Pyrenees; C. E. 
Alathew, The Annals of Mont Blanc, 
1898; Gilbert and Churchill, The 
Dolomite Mountains, 1864 ; Fitz- 
gerald, New Zealand Alps; ^G. D. 

1907; 1 ■ 

1890-li ■ ■ 
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Mountain Limestone, the compact 
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bluish limestone of the Lower Car- 
boniferous series which occurs in the 
mountain area of tho Pennines. It is 
from 2000 to 4000 ft. thick, and is 
crowded with corals and encrinites. 

Mountains. The M. of the world 
occur chiefly in great systems forming 
chains or ranges of more or less 
parallel series, widening, narrowing, 
and forming nodes and radiations. 
There is sufficient appearance of 
scheme in these systems to lure geo- 
graphers to formulate theories ac- 
counting for their arrangement. They 
border the edges of continents and 
appear to rise from deep ocean; the 
ranges are often continued out to sea 
and' through the ocean as a series of 
islands suggesting subsidence of part 
of the system, e.g. the Aluvian Is., the 
E. Indies, and Pacific Is. to Now 
Zealand, which are again continued 
in tho recently discovered ranges 
across Antarctica to connect with tho 
Andes of S. America. The depths of 
the Pacifio Ocean are thus bordered 
by a complete encircling M. system. 
Again, the Eurasian system from the 
Pyrenees across to the Pamirs follow 
the Mediterranean, Black Sea, and 
Persian Gulf coast lines. Such a 
scheme may be followed out in detail 
amongst all tho M. of the world, and 
it is impossible to exclude from any 
theory the conformation of the crust 
below the waters. Tho evideiico of 
geological structure of the M. goes far 
to explain the scheme, and it is con- 
sidered that the great M. systems are 
due to tho shrinkage of the earth’s 
surfaco consequent, on cooling, a sub- 
sidence being accompanied by an ele- 
vation, parallel and more or less com- 
mensurate. Such a theory has led to 
somewhat of a mathematical in- 
vestigation. A cooling body would 
shrink to smallest volume, and the 
smallest volume for a given surface is 
found in the tetrahedron (g.v.); the 
earth in cooling would, in fact, tend 
to tho tetrahedral form, though other 
considerations such as its rotation 
would act against this. It is neverthe- 
less true that if a volume of water, 
sufficient to cover five-sevenths of the 
surface, could be held by gravity in 
a tetrahedron, the arrangement would 
bo quite similar to that on the earth, 
tho edges forming M. systems and 
continents, tho faces tho ocean. This 
theory was promulgated by Lothian 
Green. It would seem, however, to 
imply, though not necessarily, two 
consequences: tho permanence of tho 
great M. ridges and that of the deep 
oceans. It cannot bo said that either 
is established; there Is a good doal of 
evidence for the former but consider- 
able evidence against the latter. Tho 
present great >X. systems were up- 
lifted in Tertiary times, at any rate to 


their present altitude, but this may 
have been only an additional thrust. 
On the other hand, the M. of Scandi- 
navia, W. Scotland, and Ireland, and 
also tho Appalachian system, are 
much older and wero probably once 
muoh higher. As regards the forma- , 
tion of M-, it is possible to classify in 
part. The surface of the earth is sub- 
ject everywhere to denudation (q.r.), 
and the elevated regions specially so. 



fig. 1 


Yet there are M. which owe their 
existence to the denudation alone of 
elevated folds in the earth’s crust. 
Such Folded M. are illustrated in 
Fig. 1. Tho diagram also shows 
clearly the relation of Foot-hills to 
their axial range. Fig. 2 shows a more 
complicated system, well showing tho 
enormous contortionary force, the 



steep angles of M. strata, which often 
give rise to fantastio scenery and tho 
impression of catastrophic forces. A 
special typo of denudation M. is often 
clas5edas Relict or Residual hi. (Fig. 3). 
In this case denudation hns been pro- 
longed, and it is quite common to find 
tho synclines forming the ridges. 



fig. 11 


There aro, however, innny types of, 
relict M. M. are often the result of 
faulting and consequent slipping of 
strata; thoy may bo classed ns Block 
M. Figs. 1 and 5 illustrate their 
formation. Tho former shows a rift 
vallov edged by mountainous sides, 
which may weather into peaks, etc.; 
the latter, a raised block due to bi- 
lateral subsidence. When dissected 
by weather and streams an irregular 
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5f. mass results; if the block is tilted, 
a range of 51. results. An intrusion of 
volcanic rock may have the effect of 
elevating the strata into a dome -like 
shape, which gives rise on denudation 
to a group of M.; to these the name 
Domed M. has been applied. In all 
cases separate M. owe their form to 
denudation. The central 4 core * when 
highly inclined gives rise to the peaks, 
aiguilles, and horns. The Rockies, 
Andes, Pyrenees, Alps, Himalayas, 
and the other portions of the great, 
connected systems of the world are. 
young folded M.; the Scandinavian 
M. # Scottish M., Urals, Australian M., 
are examples of old, residual, or relict 
folded M. ; the Vosges and Black 
Forest M., the M. enclosing Bohemia, 
and many of those in Central Africa, 
are block M. M. have largely served 
to isolate or separate communities 
and thus determined nationality and 




race. The Latin and Teutonic races 

have been thus largely separated, 

while Switzerland * r 1 ’ * - 

Abyssinia owe 

mainly to the nc 

tries ; the Andes ■ ■ 

marked example 

Great range of climate is shown in 
elevated ranges, which gives a charac- 
teristic zonal distribution of vegeta- 
tion arranged according to elevation, 
and, as in Uganda, Brazil, Peru, and 
Mexico, renders possible an energetic 
and progressive population in lati- 
tudes where lowlands are enervating. 
On the other hand, in Tibet, the 
climate forbids progress. In Norway 
and ancient Phoenicia, Greece, Spain, 
and Portugal 51. have largely en- 
forced maritime enterprise. They, 
further, are a great factor in local 
climate, as in the Mediterranean, the 
Ganges valley, and New Zealand. 
Egypt is a remarkable case of estab- 
lished civilisation dependent on M., 
for the Nile is fed so well from Abys- 


sinian and Central African groups 
that it can traverse the desert; the 
Indus is a similar river. The F5Im, 
Chinook, and North-Westers of New 
Zealand (g.r.) are examples of bene- 
ficial winds due in part to 51. The 
form of dissection of M. masses is 
often of great importance, particu- 
larly in the matter of transverse val- 
leys, cols , saddles , and necks, 5Iany 
instances occur in the Alps of Swit- 
zerland. In England the gaps in be- 
tween 51., e.g. the Cheshire plain; 
saddles such as Shap Fell ana the 
transverse valley of the Aire, have had 
great influence on communication, 
both military and commercial (see 
Rivers and Valleys). The great 
51. systems are further the regions 
of most frequent earthquakes (see 
Earthquakes). They are, further, 
often associated with the distribution 
of volcanoes. These are 51., but except 
in height in no way to bo classed with 
them, being merely accumulations of 
material thrown out from vents along 
the lines of faulting. Where fold 51. 
are young, and elevation, subsidence, 
and faulting are not quiescent or com- 
plete, earthquakes are likely to be 
experienced, and if in regions near 
deep water, e.g . Mediterranean and 
Pacific, the intrusion of the water 
along faults and cracks gives rise to 
volcanic activity (see Volcanoes). 
As it is largely in mountainous regions 
where the lower strata are exposed or 
near the surface, they become the 
centres of the mining of valuable, 
because somewhat rare, metals, e.g. 
the Rockies and Andes, the Australian 
and New Zealand Alps. See E. Suess, 
The Face of the Earth (trans. Oxford), 
1904, 1906; A. Penck, Morphologic 
des Erdoberflache, 1894; G. de la Noe 
and E. de Margerie, Lcs Formes du 
Terrain , 188S; W. M. Davis, Physical 
J. Geikie, Earth 
. E. 5Iarr, Scientific 
•• ' • 1900; Lord Ave- 

Switeerland, 1896; 
•enery of Scotland ; 
W. L. Green, Vestiges of the Molten 
Globe (vol. i.), 1876, (vol. ii.) 1887; 
Dr. T. Arldt, Die Entwicklung der 
Kont. und ihr. Lebewelt , 1907: Millard 
Reade, Origin of Mountain Ranges, 
18S6; O. Fisher, Physics of the 
Earth* s Crust , 1889; J. W. Gregory, 
Thc^Making of the Earth. See also 
Rivers, Valleys, Glaciers, etc., 
and Geology and its bibliography. 

Mountain Wine, a sweet, luscious 
variety of the white Spanish wine of 
51alaga, made from white grapes 
picked when quite ripe. 

Mount Barker: 1. A tn. of Hind- 
marsh co., S. Australia, 18 m. S.E. of 
Adelaide, at the foot of 5It. Barker. 
5Iuch fruit is grown, and there are 
tanneries. Pop. 2000. 2. A postal 
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centre ot Plantagenet co., W. Aus- Bank of Montreal. In partnership 
tralia, 30 m. from Albany. Pop. 1500. with his cousin, Donald Smith (later 
Mount Carmel: 1. The cap. of Lord Strathcona), he purchased the 
Wabash co., Illinois, U.S.A., on the St. Paul and Paoifie Railway, and 
Wabash R., 24 m. S.S.W. of Yin- they then started the construction of 
cennes. There are mills, railroad- the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
shops, and inanufs. of bricks, furni- was completed in 1SS5. The following 
ture, and paper. Pop. (1910) 0935. year he was made a baronet, and 
2. A bor. of Northumberland co., raised to the peerage in 1S91, taking 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 6 m. from his title from a peak in the Rocky 
Shamokin. Coal is mined, and min- Mts. named after him while the rail- 
ing machinery and miners' supplies way was in course of construction, 
are manufactured. Pop. (1910)17,532. He left Canada in 1888, and lias since 
Mount Clemens, a health resort, lived in England and Scotland. A 
cap. of Macombco., Michigan, U.S.A., great philanthropist, ho has given 
on Clinton R., 20 m. N.N.E. of generously to all kinds of charities. 
Detroit. There are noted mineral Mount Vernon: 1. A city of West- 
springs. Beet-sugar, lumber, wagons, Chester co.. New York, U.S.A., on the 
sleighs, and cigars are manufactured. Bronx R., 18 m. N.N.E. of New Y ork. 
Pop. (1910) 7710. Pop. (1910) 30,919. 2. The cap. of 

Mount Desert, an island of Han- Jefferson co., Illinois, U.S.A., 74 in. 
cock co., Maine, U.S.A., in the E.S.E. of St. Louis (Missouri). There 
Atlantic, W. of Frenchman’s Bay. is coal-mining and trade in lumber. 
The surface is mountainous; highest Pop. (1910) S007. 3. A tn. of Fairfax 
peak. Green Mt. (17G2 ft.). There arc co., Virginia, U.S.A., on the Potomac 
numerous lakes and mountain tarns. R., 15 m. S. of Washington. Washing- 
Bar Harbour is a favourite summer ton’s mansion was purchased for tho 
resort. Fishing and shipbuilding are nation in 1859. Pop. (1910) 1500. 
carried on. Pop. (1910) 8000. 4. The cap. of Knox co., Ohio, U.S.A., 

Mount Egorton, a vil. of Grant co., on the Vernon R. and Owl Creek, 
Victoria, Australia, 50 m. W.N.W. of 40 m. N.E. of Columbus. It has 
Melbourne, in a gold-mining district, engine works, foundries, mills, and a 
Pop. 2500. steel plant. Pop. (1910) 90S7. 5. Tho 

Mount Forest, a tn. of Wellington cap. of Posey co., Indiana. U.S.A., on 
co., Ontario, Canada, 70 m. W. by N. the Ohio, 13 m. from the S.W. corner 
of Toronto, on the Saugeen R. There of the stato. There nro flour mills, 
are grist, flour, and woollen mills, lumber and engineering works, and 
and brick-fields. Pop. 2300. cooperages. Pop. (1910) 55G3. 

Mount Gambior, a tn. of Grey co., Moume Mountains, a rango in the 
S. Australia, 228 m. S.E. of Adelaide. S. of Down co., Ulster, Ireland, ex- 
it is the centre of a very rich grain- tending 11m. from S.W. to N.E. 
growing district. Pop. 8000. between Newcastle on tho Irish Sea 

Mount Lofty, a settlement and hill and Carlingford Bay. Sliovo Donard 
(2334 ft.) of Adelaido co., S. Aus- is the highest peak (c. 279G ft.), 
tralia, 11 m. S.E. of Adelaide. It is a Mouscron, or Moeskroon, a com. 
favourite resort. Pop. 5000. and tn. of W. Flanders prov., Bol- 

Mountmelliok, a market tn. of gium, 7 tn. S.S.W. of Courtrai. 
Queen’s co., Ireland, G m. N.W. of Monufs. include woollens, cottons, 
Maryborough. There are woollen tobacco, chicory, chocolate, and oil. 
manufactures, potteries, iron and It is a customs station. Pop. (com.) 
brass works, and extensive makings. 21,000. 

Pop. 2400. Mouse, a name given to a great 

Mount Morgan, a gold-miniDg nurabor of small rodents of various 
municipality of Itagland co.. Queens- genera, but particular!}' of the genus 
land, Australia, 22 m. S.S.W. ■' " """ 1 '‘a 

Rockhampton. Pop. G000. ....... 

Mount Pleasant, a bor. of Wcstr 

land co., Pennsylvania, U.S. A., 3f ■ " •" 1 

S.E. of Pittsburg, in a rich agri 

tural district. Coal is mined/' 

manufs. include lumber, flour, gl 

and iron goods. There are coke ■ 

browing industries. Pop. (1910) 5S12. Tho fur varies grcatlv in tint and 
Mountstophen, George Stephen, markings when tho animals nro bred 
Baron (5. 1829), a Canadian financier, in captivity. The whistling bird-liko 
born at Dufftown, Banffshiro, Scot- song of certain mico ot dusk is an 
land. lie emigrated to Canada In established fact. The harvest M. Is 
1850, and went into business in Mon- unique among British mammals in 
treal, where Ids abilities soon secured hnving a prehensile tail. Its spherical 
him an excellent position and ho be- breeding nest, built on corn-stalks 
came director and president of tho used as scaffolding, is an exquisite 
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structure. The lone-tailed, field M. is 
a handsome, bold creature, and does 
much damage to farm and garden 
crops, hunting for food at night. 

Mouse River, a Canadian river (500 
m. long), rising in Saskatchewan, 
flowing S. into N. Dakota, then E., 
turning sharply N., recrossing the 
frontier, and finally joining the Assini- 
boin near Brandon. 

Mousquetaires, a French word 
meaning 6oldiers armed with a 
musket. Such soldiers were at first 
included in companies of pikemen in 
the proportion of one to three, whilst 
the muskets used were so heavy that 
valets were employed to carry them, 
until abolished by Charles IX. From 
1600-22 M. wore called carabineers, 
but resumed their old name under 
Louis XIII. After the king’s M. 
had been suppressed, from 1G4G-57, 
Mazarin presented his personal guard 
to Louis XIV. in 1G60, and there were 
thus from 1664 two separate forces 
known as ‘ white ’ and ‘ black ’ M. 
Under Louis XIV. these companies 
formed in large measure a school 
for youthful nobles. M. were sup- 
pressed in 1775, reorganised in 1789, 
J' a b, a nded in 1792, reappeared in 
1814, and finally abolished in 1815. 

Moussorgski, Modest (1835-81), a 
Russian composor. He left several 
choral and some instrumental works, 
m addition to three operas, of wliich 
Boris Godmmoff (1874) is the chief, 
his fame centres for the most 
R art on his association with Cui, 
Borodin, Balakirefl, and Rimski- 
Rorsakoff in the nationalist move- 
ment. 

Mouth, the entrance to any cavity 
or canal; in particular, the entrance 
to the alimentary canal between the 
hps, including the cavity in wliich 
mastication takes place. The lips are 
ioias of _ flesh composed of skin, 
areolar tissue, or superficial fascia, 
the orbicularis ovis muscle, sub- 
mucous tissue, and mucous mem- 
Drane. The cheeks are similar iu struc- 
ture, except that they are actuated 

■ ^ buccinator muscle, which 

A« 5 t? re * S 4 .! s kho cheek and retracts the 
dii?! 0 ty? 3 * T he opening of the 
parotid gland is 
onnnd/! °?i the side of the cheek 
le , second upper molar 
fiitnifV. P^her salivary ducts are 
tlxe sarne surface. The 
^?*»« 0mposed of mucous mem- 
eonSloHn^ 0 -!! 11 H pon fibrous tissue 
the the periosteum of 

the ne \. The iosXh are fixed in 

jaw-bone, and the 

m) r rnm^ m w ane of the gum rises 
SirS l ^ h i 00th - The roof of the 
ualnt^^° rr T?i? fc h 0 b ard and sof t 

of Tmionna * ia Z d "PoXatc consists 
mucous membrane and fibrous 


tissue connecting with the superior 
maxillary and palatal bones; the 
soft palate is composed of an aggrega- 
tion of muscles. Diseases of the M. 
include caries and other affections 
of the teeth; stomatitis , or inflamma- 
tion of the M., characterised by 
swelling, salivation, pain, and ulcera- 
tion; salivary calculus, or stony con- 
cretions in tlie salivary ducts; and 
mumps, a highly infectious disease 
of the parotid gland, characterised 
by swelling and difficulty in swallow- 
ing. 

Mouvaux, or Mouveaux, a com. 
of Nord dept., France, 7 m. N.E. of 
Lille. Pop. 7500. 

Movillo, a seaport and watering- 

E iace of Donegal co., Ireland, on 
ough Foyle, 18 m. N.E. of London- 
derry. It is a port of call for Trans- 
atlantic (American) steamers. Pop. 
1200. 

Moving Plant, or Telegraph Plant 
(.Desjnodium gyrans), an Indian 
plant (order LeguminosiB) with 
pinnate leaves, the leaflets having a 
rapid up and down or rotatory move- 
ment especially in sunshine. It bears 
violet fiowers, and is sometimes 
grown in the stoveliouse. 

Mowing Machines arc of two main 
kinds, viz. those used for cutting 


the object is to save the hay or fodder 
crop. The former, commonly called 
lawn mowers, vary in size from those 
for small lawns that can be pushed 
by a child to large machines driven 
by a motor. Cutting is performed by 
steel blades arranged spirally on a 
cylinder which revolves near the 
ground. The agricultural implement 
has a long entting-bar in which a 
series of knives work scissors-fashion 
from gearing attached to the carriage 
wheels. 

Moyobamba, cap. of Loreto dept.. 
Pern, S. America, 140 m. from Jaen, 
on a trib. of the Huallaga. Panama 
hats are manufactured. Pop. 10,000. 

Mozambique ; 1. A dist. of Portu- 
guese E. Africa, bounded on the E. 
by the Indian Ocean. Area 100,000 
sq. m. The principal rivers are the 
Rovuma, Zambezi, Pungwe, Sabi, 
and Limpopo. The vegetation is 
tropical, the chief products being 
sugar, cocoanuts, rubber, indigo, and 
tobacco. There are valuable coal de- 
posits in the Tete region, and gold is 
found on the Upper Zambezi. Pop. 
362,734. 2. Chief tn. of tho above, 

situated on a coral island. It has 
considerable shipping trade. Pop. 
(1910) 4800. 3. A channel between 

the E. eoastof Africa and Madagascar. 
Length (about) 1000 m., breadth from 
260 to 600 m. At tho N. entrance ha 
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the Comoro Is. See Iliveira Martins, 
Portugal cm Africa , 1891; and R. N. 
" ■ ” ’ ‘ ' ■ 7‘ Agricultural 

-■ who lived 

under Moorish rule in Spain, being 
allowed at tho same time to retain 
their religion. They conformed 
almost entirely to the customs of 
their conquerors, even to the extent 
of using Arabio characters in tho 
writing of Spanish. They were well 
treated, and continued to retain the 
Mozarabie liturgy. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadous (1756- 
91), born at Salzburg. At the age of 
six he made his debut in Vienna as a 
prodigy violinist and pianist; a year 
later he had published his first 
sonatas, and at the age of twelve, 
besides having the reputation of 
being able to play at sight any com- 
position for organ, clavier, or violin, 
he had written an opera, a sym- 
phony, and a largo quantity of 
smaller works. By the time he was 



twenty-five he was well known in 
Vienna, Munich, London, Paris, and 
Milan as one of tho world’s greatest 
composers; overywhero ho mot with 
excellent receptions, not only by 
reason of his wonderful playing and 
brilliant genius as a composer, but 
also on account of his great personal 
charm and vivacious disposition. 
Leaving homo finally in 1781, ho took 
up Ids abodo in Vienna, where, in tho 
courso of tho next twelvo months, 
ho married Constanco Weber, whoso 
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sister, Aloysia, had not long pre- 
viously refused him. The marriage, 
though happy enough on purely 
mutual grounds, was hardly a 
success in other respects. M. was 
none too wealthy, generous to a 
fault, and devoid of business capacity, 
and the ten years or so which yet re- 
mained to him were consequently 
passed in a hard struggle against 
poverty and debt. As a composer, 
M. is remarkable as the possessor of 
a gift of extraordinary fluency; as a 
melodist ho showed the same limpid 
beauty as Haydn; in the richness of 
his harmony and colouring lio anti- 
cipated Beethoven, and ho was as 
skilled in counterpoint as Handel, if 
not of Bach himself. His orchestral 
musio is an advance On anything 
previously written, and many of his 
symphonies, especially thclast three — 
in E flat, in G minor, and in C, tho 
Jupiter (all 1788), and some of his 
piano and violin concertos, aro still 
able to hold their own as favourites 
with modern audiences. His oporas 
[ are perhaps his most characteristic 
works, showing as they do his superb 
technical mastery and invontive 
skill in the most felicitous com- 
bination, although his libretti ure 
often preposterously bad. His chief 
operas wore : La Pint a Oiardinicra 
and II Re Pastorc, 1775; Irlomcneo, 
1781; Le Ntxrse di Figaro, 1 7SG; Don 
Giovanni, 17S7; Cosifau Tulti , 1790; 
and Die Zauber/lolc, 1791. M. also 
wrote much ohuroh music, a largo 
number of instrumental sonatas and 
vocal works, both solo and concerted, 
and a quantity of chamber music, his 
total compositions exceeding a thou- 
sand (standard ed„ 1876-86). See 
Life by Otto Jalm (Eng. trans.), 1882. 

Mozdok, a tn. of Ciscaucasia, Russia, 
Terek gov., 50 m. N. of Vladikavkaz, 
on tho Terek. It trades cldefly hi 
fruit, wine, and silk. Pop. 15,000. 

I ... 

! W. . : m, 

i S.i 1 ‘ les, 

mnnufs. of leather, hardware, and 
beer, and trade in lumber, grain, and 
live-stock. It contains a Roman 
Catholic cathedral. Pop. 11,000 (one- 
fifth Jews). 

Mozley, James Bowling (1S13-7S). 
an English divine and theological 
writer, bom at Gainsborough, Lin- 
colnshire, and studied at Grantham 
nnd Oriel College, Oxford. At the 
latter place ho bccamo intimate with 
tho lenders of the Oxford Movement, 
in which he himself took part, until 
tho Gorham judgment compelled him 
to withdraw. In 1850 he became 
vicar of Old Shorehnm: in I860 canon 
of Worcester; in 1871 l-eglus pro- 
feasor of divinity at Oxford. Among 
his writings nro: .The Avgusiinian 
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Doctrine of Predestination, 1855; The starch M-, is used for making enemas* 
Prirnitive Doctrine of Baptismal Be- A M. formed from the pith of sassa- 
gencralion, 1856; Review of the Bap- fras is used as a soothing application 
tismal Controversy, 1863; Theory of for inflamed eyes, and also as a de- 
Development , 1S78; and Essays His- mulcent drink for inflammation of 
torical and Theological. (2 vols.), 1878. the mucous membranes and of the 
Mstislavl, a tn. of Mohilev gov., kidneys. Mucilago Tflmi is formed 
Russia, 60 m. N-E. of Mohilev, with from elm gum : other Ms. are pro- 
trude in hemp. Pop. 10,000. duced by infusing seeds, roots, etc., 

Mtzensk, or Mtsensk, a tn. of Orel in boiling water, 
gov.. Central Russia, on the navig- Mucin, a viscid substance, capable 
able Zusba R., 30 m. N.E. of Orel, of being split up into a proteid, and a 
There is trade in cereals, hemp, oil, carbohydrate found in the human 
etc. Candles, soap, tallow, and lace body in the bile, urine, feeces, saliva 
are manufactured. The cathedral (in which it acts as a lubricant), and 
contains a miraculous image of St. gastric juice, but most abundantly 
Nicholas, and there Is a spring near in intercellular substance. The pres- 
by reputed to cure diseases. Pop. ence of quantities of cane sugar in the 
10,000. stomach excites the production of 

Mtzkhet, Mtskheta, or Mtskhet, a mucus, and causes the digestion of 
vil. of Tiflis gov., Transcaucasia, the sugar which does not digest in the 
Russia, ancient cap. of Georgia, at normal gastric secretion. M. is soluble 
the confluence of the Aragva and the in weak alkalies, and is precipitated 
Kura. It contains a fine cathedral, from solution by alcohol and acetic 
and the tombs of many Georgian acid. 

rulers. Pilgrims from the Caucasus Muckers, a name given to a sect 
still visit. M. Pop. 800. which arose at Kbnigsberg, Germany. 

Muanza, a dist. and vil. of German in 1835, its chief leaders being J. W, 
E. Africa, S. of Victoria Nyanza. The Ebel and G H. Diestel. The opinions 
dist. includes the rich cattle country, of the sect were so expressed as to 
Usukuma, and the barren Masai cause an uproar directed against their 
plains. The village, cap. of the dist., sensuality. For a defence, see J. I. 
is on Smyth Sound near its entrance Mombert’s Faith Victorious . 1S82. 
into Victoria Nyanza. Pop. of dist. Mucoid, a substance resembling 
300,000; of vil. 3000. mucin in many ways, but differing 

Much Wenlock, Shropshire, Eng- from it in some chemical reactions. 
- land. See Wenmck. M. is not precipitated from solution 

Much Woolton, sec Woolton. by acetic acid. Sometimes it preoipi- 
Mucilage, an aqueous solution of a tales slightly, but is then soluble in 
gum; some gums form a clear solu- excess of acid. It is thus distinguish- 
tion in water, while others swell up to able from mucin, 
form a sticky viscous liquid, more Mucous Membrane,." see Epithelium. 

properly called mucilage. The Ms. Mud, a term employed for the im- 
are used in the arts as adhesive sub- palpable argillaceous matter which 
stances, to thicken and stiffen cotton settles in quiet waters. When con- 
fabrics, etc. ; and in medicine as solidated and devoid of lamination, 
emollients or demulcents. Mucilago it is known as mudstone. The dark 
Tragacarxthcc is prepared from the blue muds of the sea bottom derive 
gum which exudes from the stem of their colourfrom decomposing organic 
Astragalus gummifer. The gum is im- matter and sulphide of iron, while 
ported chiefly from Smyrna, and is in the green muds are so coloured from 
the form of thin twisted plates of the glauconite grains which they 
a homy consistency. When mixed contain. Near coral reefs the sea floor 
with water it swells by absorption, is covered with white M. due to the 
and is capable of absorbing fifty times abrasion of coral, while round vol- 
its weight of water to form a thick M. canic islands a grey INI. formed from 
It is used to thicken colours in calico- degraded volcanic rocks is found, 
dyeing, and in medicine to suspend Mudfish, or Bowfin ( Amia cnlva ), a 
insoluble substances, to make up pills, fish occurring in the N. American 
and as an application to irritated lakes and rivers which has the air- 
surfaces, particularly mucous mem- bladder highly developed asalung sac, 
branes. Cherry-tree gum also forms a so that it can live out of water for a 
thick M. Gum kuteera and gum of long time. It is about 30 in. long, and 
Bussorah are often imported as a dark mottled green. It feeds 
adulterants of g um tragacanth; their voraciously upon crustaceans and 
properties are somewhat similar to insects, but its flesh is soft and ill- 
those of gum tragacanth. Mucilago flavoured. __ , 

acacicc is formed by adding 34 parts Mudgee, a gold-mining tn. of Wel- 
of acacia to water to make 100 parts; lington co.. New South Wales, on the 
•it is used as a substitute for mucilago Cudgegong R., 60 m. from Bathurst, 
tragacanthre. Mucilago Amyli, or Wool is produced. Pop. 2800. 
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Mudie, Charles Edward (1S18-90), 
the founder of Mudie’s Library in 
London, bom at Chelsea. In 1842 
he opened a circulating library in 
Southampton Row. Ten years later 
he moved into the present premises, 
the present, headquarters of Mudie’s 
Library, in New Oxford Street. He 
was deeply religious, and a great 
philanthropist. M. published Stray 
Leaves, a collection of hymns, in 1872. 

Mudki, a small tn. of the Punjab, 
India, 70 m. S.E. of Lahore, on the 
Ravi. Here the first battle in the 
Sikh War was fought (1845), when 
the British, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
repulsed the Sikhs. Pop. 3000. 

Mud Volcanoes are of two kinds: (1) 
Where the source of movement is the 
escape of gases: (2) where the active 
agent is steam. The former are conical 
hills formed by the accumulation of 
fin e saline mud which is given out 
with various gases (marsh-gas, carbon 
dioxide, etc.) from an orifice or crater 
in the centre. The latter occur in 
volcanic regions, and are due to the 
escape of water and steam through 
beds of friable rock. 

Muezzin, or Mueddin, a Moham- 
medan official whoso duty it is to 
announce the hours of prayer to the 
faithful. This he does from the 
minaret or side of tho mosque in a 
nasal chant. His call is as follows: 

* Allah is great [three times]. I testify 
that there is no God but Allah (twice). 

I testify thatMoliammed is the apostle 
of Allah [twice]. Come to prayer 
[twice]. Come to the best of works 
twice]. There is no God but Allah.’ 

Muffle, an arched vessel, used in 
metallurgy, which is constructed to 
bo placed over cupels and tests in the 
operation of assaying. It preserves 
them from contact with ashes, smoke, 
etc., but does not hinder the action 
of tho fire on tho metal nor prevent 
inspection. For the furnaco for firing 
porcelain, etc., called a M. furnace, 
see Furnaces. 

Mufti (Arabic, expounder of tho 
law). The Turkish Grand M. Is the 
supreme head of tho Ulemas (servants 
of religion and laws), and with the 
Grand Vizir has tho supreme guidance 
of the state. The Turkish laws being 
based on tho Koran, tho M„ as head 
of tho judges, is tho chief spiritual 
authority, and is therefore somotimes 
known as Slieikh-al-Islam (Lord of 
tho Faith). 

Miigoln.: 1. A vil. of Saxony, Ger- 
many, 19 m. from Meissen. Pop. 
7072. 2 A tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
30 m. from Leipzig. Pop. 3000. 

Muggia, a seaport of Istria, Austria, 
on the Gulf of Trieste, 4 m. S.W. of 
Trieste, with n lino harbour for war- 
ships. Pop. 11,481. 

Muggletonlans, on English sect 
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originating in 1051, and founded by 
John Reeve and Ludovic Muggleton 
(1607-97), both of whom clnimed the 
possession of the spirit of propheoy. 
Muggleton, who was a journeyman 
tailor, professed to be the ‘ mouth ’ of 
Reeve as Aaron was of Moses. Tlioy 
further claimed to be the two wit- 
nesses of Rev. xi. and to bo em- 
powered to curse their opponents. 
Their publications included a Re 
monstrance from the Eternal God, 
which was addressed to Cromwell. 
For this, among other reasons, they 
were imprisoned as public nuisances 
and frequently for blasphemy. 

Mughla, or Mugla, a tn. of Smyrna 
vilayet, Asiatic Turkey, 54 m. from 
Rhodes. Pop. 15,000. 

Mugia, a com. of Corunna prov., 
Spain, on tho VV. estuary of Cama- 
rinas R. Pop. 6400. 

Mugwort, or Artemisia vulgaris, a 
tall bushy plant (order Composite) 
with pinnatifid leaves, green above, 
and white and woolly bonenth, and 
red and brownish-yellow flower heads. 
Unlike wormwood (A. absinthium ) 

M. is odourless, but it was formerly 
infused to make a remedy for 
rheumatism. 

Mugwump, originally an American 
political slang word applied, in 1889, 
to those of tho Republicans who 
would not vote for the candidature 
of J. G. Blaine for the presidency. 
It was used in Massachusetts of those 
who considered themselves great and 
independent and abovo moro party 
politics. It now signifies an inde- 
pendent voter, or one who will not 
attach himself to any party, or who 
refuses to vote. 

Muhaliteh, or Miklialitch, a tn. of 
Khodavondikinr vilayet, Asiatic Tur- 
key. 36 m. W. of Brass. Pop. 7000. 

Muhlbaoh (Hungarian Szasz Scbcs), 
a tn. of Hcnnnnhstndt prov., Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary, on the M. (Scbes). 
Tho dist. is rich in wine. Pop. 7800. 

Miihlberg, a tn. in the prov. of 
Saxony, Prussia, on tho Elbe, 35 m. 

N. W. of Dresden; was tho scene of 
the defeat of tho Protestant Elector 
of Saxony by the Emperor Charles V. 
in 1547. Pop. 3350. 

Muhlonberg, John Pelor Gabriel 
(174G-1S07), an American proaeher 
and soldier, bom in Trappo, Penn- 
sylvania. Ho entered tho Lutheran 
ministry, but gave up bis clerical 
career when tho War of Independence 
broke out. He raised tho 8th Virginia 
regiment (German), saw a great deal 
of service, and became brigadier- ' 
general in tho continental army. 
1777. Ho bccamo vice-president of 
tho Supromo Council in 1789, and 
was elected as a Democratic-Re- 
publican to tho United States Senate 
in 1801, but resigned to become 
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supervisor of revenues for the district 
of Pennsylvania. 

. Miihlhausen, a tn. in the prov. of 
Saxony, Prussia, on the Unstrut, 
30 m. N.W. of Erfurt. The chureh of 
St. Blasius dates from the 12th cen- 
tury. There are manufs. of woollen 
and linen goods, carpets, leather, and 
cigars, and a flourishing trade in 
cattle, grain, and fruit. M. was a free 
city in the 14th century, and was 
the headquarters of Thomas Munzer 
in the Peasants’ War (1525). Pop. 
35.083. 

Miihlheim, a- vil. of Hesse, Ger- 
many, 6 m. E. by N. of Frankfort- on- 
Main. Pop. 6032. 

MUhlinghausen, a com. and vil. of 
Westphalia, Prussia, 7 m. E. of 
Elberfeld-Barmen. Pop. 6375. 

Muir, John (1810-82), a Scottish 
Orientalist, born in Glasgow. In 
1829 he went to India, studied San- 
skrit, and helped to further many 
schemes to assist the Hindus. In 

1844 he was appointed principal of 
Victoria College, Benares, and in 

1845 civil and sessions judge of 
Fatehpur. In 1853 he retired, and 
returned to Edinburgh and endowed 
the chair of Sanskrit in the Edin- 
burgh University; he was the chief 
agent in founding the Shaw fellow- 
ship for moral philosophy. He was a 
D.C.L. of Oxford, a LL.D. of Edin- 
burgh, a Ph.D. of Bonn, and a C.I.E. 

Muir, Sir William (1819-1905), a 
Scottish Orientalist, brother of John 
M. He entered the Bengal Civil 
Service in 1837, was appointed 
secretary to the governor of the 
North-West Provinces, and was in 
charge of the intelligence depart- 
ment during the Mutiny. He was 
knighted in 1867, and in 1868 became 
lieutenant-governor of the North- 
West Provinces. In 1874 he was 
appointed financial minister for 
India. He retired in 1S76 and was 
elected a member of the Council of 
India in London. He was also elected 
principal of Edinburgh University. 
Through his influence the Muir 
College at Allahabad was built and 
endowed. He was a keen student of 
Arabic. He wrote: Life of Mahomet 
and History of Islam; Annals of the 
Early Caliphates; and The Koran : its 
Composition and Teaching , etc. 

Muiravonside, a parish of Stirling- 
shire, Scotland, on R. Avon, m. 
S.W. of Linlithgow. Pop. 5300. 

Muirfaurn (Scotch mwir, a heath), 
in Scots law, a term denoting the 
crime of setting fire to any heath or 
* rnuir * from April 11 to Nov. 1. 
Penalty, 40s. for first offence, £5 for 
second', and £10 for subsequent 
offences, or, in default, imprison- 
ment for six weeks, two months, and 
three months respectively. An old 
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Act of 1400 forbade the burning of 
a M. in any month except March, 
and its object was the preservation of 
game. To escape liability for M. 
the tenant of the particular muir must 
show that the fire was communi- 
cated from some adjacent ground, or 
at all events caused by some one not 
in his family or service. A proprietor 
of high and wet muirlands may, how- 
ever, burn or authorise the burning 
of the heath between April 11 and 25, 
provided he is himself in occupation. 

Muir Glacier, a large ice- sheet of 
Alaska, N. America, with 350 sq. m. 
of surface area, discharging into 
Glacier Bay. The trunk is formed of 
about nine main streams of ice. 
Earthquake disturbances dislodged 
part of it (1899). Its most rapid 
summer movement is about 7 ft. 
per clay, and some 200,000,000 
cubic ft. of ice are daily thrown off 
into the bay. Since 1794 it has re- 
ceded about 25 m. 

Muirkirk, a tn. of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, on R. Ayr. There are mines of 
coal, limestone, and ironstone, and 
blast-furnaces. Pop. (1911) 49S2. 

Muizenburg, a watering-place of 
Cape of Good Hope, S. Africa, on 
False Bay, 15 m. S.E. of Cape Town. 
Cecil Rhodes died there (1902). Pop. 
3600. 

Mukaddasi, the Jerusalemite (c. 947), 
an Arab traveller whose family name 
was Bashari. His best-known book is 
Description of the Lands of Islam, 
which is one of the most original 
and important Arabian geographical 
works of the middle ages. See The 
English translation (unfinished) by 
G. S. A. Ranking and R. F. Azoo, in 
Bibliotheca Indica (new series, 899, 
952, 1000, etc). 

Mukama, a tn. of Patna dist., Ben- 
gal, British India, 40 m. S.E. of 
Patna. Pop. about 13,000. 

Mukden, or Moukden (Chinese 
Shenyang), the cap. of Shing-king, 
the southern prov. of Manchuria, 110 
m. N.E. of Niu-chwang, on a branch 
of the Siberian Railroad. It is regu- 
larly built, surrounded by a solid 
brick wall, and divided into nine 
parts. In the centre is the imperial 
alace (1631) and the administrative 
uildings. It is an important town on 
the trade routes between Manohuria 
and China. The chief exports are 
agricultural produce and furs, and it 
is now open to foreign commerce. It 
suffered from fire during the Boxer 
rising of 1900. It was the site of a 
Japanese victory over the Russians in 
March 1905. Pop. 180,000. See K. 
von Donat’s The Battle of Mukden 
(Eng. translation), 1906. 

Mula, a tn. of Murcia, Spain. There 
are warm mineral baths near. Pop. 
(com.) 13,000. 

N 
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Mulatto (Sp. and Portuguese 
mulato, a diminutive of mulo ; Lat. 
mulus, a mule), the offspring of a 
white person and a negro. The true 
M. is characterised by woolly black 
hair, and flat features, and is more 
usually the child of a black mother 
and white father. The degrees of 
negro blood are indicated by quad- 
roon, three-fourths white, and one- 
fourth black, and octoroon, seven- 
eighths white, and one-eighth black, 
etc. But special countries have dif- 
ferent terms for Ms. In Latin America 
they are sometimes called mestiyos, 
and in Brazil a M. is a pardo. 

Mulberry (Morus), a genus of fruit- 
bearing trees of which the best known 
is the Black M. (ill", niger), a native of 
Persia, and introduced to Britain in 
the 16th century. It is hardy only in 
the S. of England, and elsewhere needs 
to have the shelter of a high sunny 
wall. The sub-acid characteristically 
flavoured fruit, though it resembles a 
blackberry or raspberry, is of quite 
different structure, corresponding 
rather to a bunch of currants. The 
leaves are used as food for silkworms, 
hut those of the White M. CM. alba) 
which is not so hardy, make the 
finest silk. 

Mulcaster, Richard (c. 1530-1611), an 
English philologist, horn at Carlisle. 
In 1561 he was appointed head- 
master of the Merchant Taylors' 
School, and in 1596 became high 
master of St. Paul’s School. Ho was a 
great disciplinarian, and insisted on 
physical training for children, and 
the higher education for girls. His 
best known works are Positions, and 
The first part of the Elementaric of the 
Right Writing of our English Tung, 
1582, etc. 

Mulch, a layer of material spread 
over the surface of the soil to prevent 
evaporation, to supply plant food or 
to exclude frost. Straw, cocoa-nut 
fibre, spent hops, grass, manure, 
ashes, or oven dry soil in a powdery 
condition 3 or 4 in. deop, act as Ms. 

Mulder, Gerard Johannes (1802-SO), 
a Dutch chemist, horn at Utrecht. He 
was professor at Amsterdam, and 
afterwards at Rotterdam, specialising 
in physiological chemistry and the 
composition of albuminous bodies. 
Among his works are: The Chemistry 
of Wine, 1856; The Chemistry of Beer, 
185C; The Chemistry of the Vegetable 
World, 1864, etc. 

Mule, filename given to any hybrid, 
hut commonly the offspring of the 
male ass and tho mare. The produce 
of a stallion with a female ass is called 
a ■ hinny,’ and is smaller and weaker 
than the M., and therefore less valu- 
able. Ms. have tho general shape of 
tho horse, and sometimes measure as 
much as 1G hands high, but from the 


ass they get its obstinate disposition, 
the head features and the less sensi- 
tive, weather-proof coat. As a rule, 
they are extremely hardy and practi- 
cally free from disease. They are as 
sure-footed as a goat, and almost 
invariably possess great intelligence. 
They are bred in largo numbers for 
use in countries where roads aro bad, 
and extremes of weather have to bo 
survived. They are useful as pack 
animals. 

Mulgrave Islands, the collective 
name of various small groups of coral 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, scattered 
between 30° S. and 12° N., and 160° 
and 177° E. 

Mulhall, Michael George (1836- 
1900), a British statistician, horn in 
Dublin. He went to S. America, and 
in 1S6I started the first S. American 
English daily paper, called the 
Buenos Ayres Standard. His chief 
works were : Handbook of the River 
Plate, 1 SCO ; The Progress of the World 
in the 19th Century. 18S0 ; and Fifty 
Tears of National Progress, 1887. 

Mulhousen, a city of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Germany, on the 111 and tho 
Rhine-RhOne Canal, 67 in. S.S.W. of 
Strassburg by rail. It is divided into 
tho old town, dating from tho 16th 
century, the new town, built In tho 
19tli century, and containing tho 
workmen’s colony founded by Mayor 
Dolitus in 1853. It is tho most im- 
portant centre of the textile industry 
in tho empire ; other manuls. are 
machinery nnd chemicals. M. became 
German in 1871. Pop. 94,967. 

Mulhoim : 1. Am-Iihcin, a tn. in tho 
Rhine prov., Prussia, on tho Rhine, 
nearly opposite Cologno. It has 
breweries, tanneries, and dye-works, 
and manufs. of silks, velvets, chemi- 
cals, machinery, and carriages. Pop. 
53,355. 2. Am-Ruhr, a tn. in tho 

Rhine prov., Prussia, on tho Ruhr, 
16 m. N. of Diisseldorf. Coal and Iron 
are mined in the dist., and thcro are 
manufs. of machinery .textiles, leather, 
and glass. Pop. 112.362. 

Mulinari. or Molinari Stcfano 
(c. 1741-90), Italian engraver, bom in 
Florence. Little is known of his life, 
but his reputation rests on his numer- 
ous prints of early Italian masters, 
from Cimalno to Francesco Rustic!, 
which ho published in two volumes, 
under tho titles Isolria practica del" 
Incominciamcnlo e Progressi delta 
Pittura, 1775; and Sapgio dellc cinque 
Scuole di Pittura ltaliana, 1780. 

Mull, after tho Isle of Skye, the 
largest of the Inner Hebrides, Argyll- 
shire; is washed on tho IV. and S. by 
the Atlantic. Its coast is indented by 
numerous sea lochs, of which the 
principal are Loch-na-Kcnl nnd Loch 
Screidnn. Area 351 sq. m. Its sur- 
face Is mountainous, rising In Ben j 
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More to 3185 ft. Chief town Tober- 
mory. Pop. (1911) 4711. 

Mullah, or Mollah, the name given 
in Mohammedan countries to an 
official exercising the function of 
judge and expositor of the religious 
law, and to certain other members of 
the clergy. 

Miillenhoff, Karl Viktor (1S18-84), 
a German philologist, bom at Marne 
(Holstein). He held the appoint- 
ments of professor at the University 
of Kiel, as well as the chair of German 
language and literature at Berlin. He 
wrote various books on philology and 
German antiquities, his masterpiece 
being Deutsche Altertumskunde, 1870. 
Other works are Allgemsine Monats - 
schrift fur JVissenschaft und Literatur 
1850 ; AltdeutscheSprachprobcn, 1804; 
Sagen, Marchcn und lAeder der 
Herzogthiimer Holstein und Lcucn- 
Intrg , 1845. 

M tiller, Sir Ferdinand von (1825-96), 
a German botanist and explorer, bom 
in Rostock. In 1846-47 he studied at 
Kiel University, also botanising in 
Schleswig and Holstein, and then 
emigrated to Australia through ill- 
health. From 1848-52 he travelled 
some 4000 m. botanising, and in 
1852 was appointed chief botanist to 
Victoria, then from 1855-56 he was 
botanist in A. C. Gregory’s scientific 
expedition in N. and Central Aus- 
tralia. When back again he was 
made director of the botanical 
gardens in Melbourne. He intro- 
duced and exchanged plants with 
countries all over the world, and he 
will be chiefly remembered in intro- 
ducing the eucalyptus tree into differ- 
ent countries, especially Algeria; he 
also raised the famous Victoria Regia 
water-lily. M. wrote valuable works 
on the eucalyptus, various botanical 
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Muller, George (1S05-98), a preacher 
and philanthropist, bom near Halber- 
stadt in Germany. He came to 
London in 182S and spent the 
greater part of his life in England. 
He becamo minister of a church in 
Teignmouth, Devonshire, where he 
remained for two years and then 
went to Bristol. Always devoted to 
children, he started taking in orphans 
to look after and care for. Gradually 
the numbers of these children in- 
creased, and he took houses for them, 
until at last he had established an 
immense orphanage for 2000 child- 
ren, occupying five houses which he 
built for the purpose at Ashley Down 
just outside Bristol, and supported 
by voluntary contributions. He 
published a book containing his 
views, entitled The Lord's Dealings 


with George Muller, which had an 
immense circulation, and roused 
much sympathy with his scheme. 
When past seventy he went on a 
preaching tour through Europe, 
America, Australia, and China, and 
was absent for nearly seventeen 
years. He died at Bristol. See A. T. 
Pierson, George Muller of Bristol , 
1899. 

Muller, Johann (1801-58), an emin- 
ent physiologist, bom at Coblenz. He 
began to study with a view to orders 
in the Roman Catholic Church ; but 
in 1819 he abandoned his theological 
studies, and devoted himself to medi- 
cine, taking, in 1822, the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine at Bonn. Whilst 
yet a student, he wrote for a prize the 
treatise De Respirations Fcetus (1S23). 
He became in 1826 an extraordinary, 
and in 1830 an ordinary, professor of 
physiology and anatomy at Bonn; and 
in 1833 succeeded Rudolph! as pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Berlin. His phy- 
siological researches were rewarded 
by many discoveries. His works are 
occupied with zoology and compara- 
tive anatomy. His investigations on 
infusoria were published in 1860. 

Muller, Johannes von (1752-1809), 
a Swiss historian, born at Neunkirch, 
near Schaff hausen. In 1772 he be- 
came professor of Greek at the 
Collegium Humanitatis at Schaff- 
hauscn. During 1778-79 he de- 
livered a set of lectures on history 
which were published many years 
later under the title Yierundzwanzig 
Biicher Allgemeiner Gcschichtc (1839). 
In 1780 he published the first volume 
of his Geschichten der Schiccizer, and 
the following year his Essais his- 
toriques appeared. The same year he 
was made professor of history by the 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and in 
1782 he published Reisen der Papste. 
In 1783 he returned to Geneva, and 
in 1786 became librarian to the 
elector-archbishop of Mainz. In 
June 17SG the first volume of his 
Swiss history appeared, a second 
volume appearing two years later, 
and in 1787 he published a political 
tract Zur Darstellung des Fiirsten- 
bundcs. In 1793 he became an im- 
perial aulic councillor, and while at 
Vienna issued the third volume of 
his history (1795), a fourth volume 
following in 1805. In 1S06 he 
espoused the cause of Napoleon, and 
the latter made him Secretary of 
State for Westphalia, and later a 
privy councillor and director of 
public instruction. The fifth volume 
of his history appeared in 1808. See 
biographies by Hecren (1809), Doring 
(1835), and Monnard (1839). 

Muller, Julius (1801-7S), a Ger- 
man Protestant theologian, bom at 
Brieg. He was appointed professor 
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ordinarins o£ theology at Hallo (1839). 
He was one of^the founders of the 


und christlichcs Lebcn (1850-61). In 
1S33 he published Uber den Gcgen- 
satc dcs Protestantismns -und dcs 
Catholicismus, which called forth a 
reply from Baur, whose criticism he 
was opposed to. At the General 
Evangelical Synod at Berlin (1S40), 
ho supported the Consensus-Union, 
and his pamphlets. Vie erslc General- 
synode der evang. Landcskirchc Prcus- 
sens (1847) and Die evangelischc 
Union, ihr IFcscn and GiiUlichcs 
Redd (1854), wero written in defence 
of his attitude. His principal work 
was Die christlichc Lchre der Sundc 
(2 vols., 1839 • 5th ed., 1867), in which 
ho putforwardthetheory that original 
sin was the result of the pre-existence 
of souls. 

Miiller, Karl Otfried (1797-1840), 
horn in Silesia, he studied at Breslau 
and Berlin. Ho published Aegineli- 
corum Liber (1817), after wliich he 
soon received an appointmentlto the 
Magdalenum in Breslau, where his 
leisure hours were devoted to a grand 
attempt to analyse the whole circle 
of Greek myths. In 1819 ho obtained 
an archteological chair in Gottingen. 
His great design was to embrace the 
whole life of ancient Greece, its art, 
politics, industry, religion, in one 
warm and vivid conception. With 
this viow he lectured and wrote until 
the political troubles in Hanover 
made his position uncomfortable. He 
obtained permission to travel, and 
made tours in Greece and Italy, but 
died of an intermittent fever at 
Athens. Wo aro indebted to him for 
many striking elucidations of the geo- 
graphy and topography, literature, 
grammar, mythology, manners, and 
customs of the ancients. His works 


Prolegomenon au cincr vrissenschaft- 
lichen Mythologic, 1825; History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece (trans. 
by Sir Goorgo Cornwall Lewis and Dr. 
Donaldson), London, 1840. 

Mailer, Wilhelm (1791-1827), n 
German lyrio poet, bom at. Dessau. 
In 1817 he went to Italy, and his 
first published work was Rom, 
Homer und Romerinncn (1820), which 
gave his impressions of his visits. 
The same year he was made librarian 
of the ducal library. His best work 
is contained in the volumes entitled 
Gcdichtc ous den hinlcrlasscnen 
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Papiercn cincs reisenden Waldhomis- 
ten (2 vols., 1S21-24) and Licdcr der 
Griechen (1821-24), the latter sym- 
pathising with the Greeks in their 
struggle with the Turks. His earliest 
lyrics will bo found in a volume of 
poems entitled Bundcsbliitcn (1S16), 
containing work by several authors. 
His other works are : Xcugricchischc 
Votkslieder (2 vols.), 1825; Lyrier.hr, 
Rcisen rind cpigranunatischc Spader- 
gangc, 1827; and Homcrisclic Vors- 
chulc, 1824. He also translated Mar- 
lowe’s Faust us, and edited Bibliotlick 
der Vichtungcn des 17 Jahrhundcrts 
(10 vols.), 1S22-27. Many of his 
poems were set to music by Schubert, 
and have become extremely popular. 
Sec edition of his Gcdichtc, ed. by his 
son. F. Max- MiiUer, 1S6S. 

Mullet, a term for two distinot fish 
types: (1) The grey M. IMullus ) com- 
prises about seventy species, of which 
three are found off tho British coast. 
They are valued as food, especially 
when. taken from fresh water, and 
they aro cultivated in mullet ponds in 
Italy and also in Honolulu (see 
MuorLinat). (2) The red Ms. (ilful- 
lidm ) comprise about forty species, 
many of which aro tropical. Tho 
common red M. { Mnllus barbalus) lias 
been famed since classical times for 
its delicately flavoured flesh. Its 
average length is about 15 in., and 
weight 21 lbs. Its skin is a brilliant 
red. Bed Ms. havo a pair of erectile 
barbels which 
forwards wher 
the sea botton 
grooves at other times. 

Mullingar, a market tn. of Ireland, 
cap. of tho co. of Westmeath, is 
situated on the Brosnn, 48 m. W. by 
N. of Dublin. It has a Roman 
Catholic cathedral. Tanning and 
brewing arc carried on. There ore 
four annual cattle and horso fairs. 
Pop. (1911) 4500. 

Muilion, a term in Gothio architec- 
ture applied to the upright bars, or 
rather stone shafts, dividing the 
general aperture of a window into 
secondary openings, which arc again 
frequently subdivided vertically by a 
similar shaft crossing the Ms. hori- 
zontally, and therefore called a 
‘ transom.’ 

Mulready, William (17S0-1SG3), an 
Irisli genro painter, born at Ennis, 
in co. Clare, nis father removed to 
London soon after William was born, 
and here William had tho help of 
Banks, the sculptor. In 1800 ho un- 
admitted ns a student of tho Royal 
Academy, and in 1815 an associate. 
Ills pictures nro noted for their rich 
colouring and their perfection in 
details, and tho most important are 
in tho S. Kensington Museum and 
the National Gallery, London, f 
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* Choosing the Wedding Gown * and 

* Crossing the Ford.’ 

Multan, or Mooltan, an ancient and 
important city of India in the Pun- 
jab, on a mound consisting of the 
ruins of ancient cities that occupied 
the same site, 3 m. from the 1. b. 
of the Chcnab — the inundations of 
which sometimes reach M. — and 
200 m. S.W. of Lahore. Pop. 90,000. 

Multiplepoinding, in Scots law, de- 
notes an action (apparently first men- 
tioned in an Act of Sederimt, 1677, as 
the proper process for settling the 
preferences of different arresters (see 
Arrestment) whereby any number 
of different claimants to the same 
money, effects, or property, can ob- 
tain the decision of the court on the 
question of which is entitled, or, if 
more than one, in what proportions 
they are entitled. In all cases the 
holder of the fund is nominally the 
pursuer (plaintiff), but, as a fact, any 
claimant may raise the action. The 
action may he brought whenever 
double diligence (q.v.) has been either 
done or threatened, or wherever there 
are double claims on one fund, 
founded on separate and 
grounds. It was once considei 
heritable property could not 
subject of M„ but recent decisions are 
against that view. The subject- 
matter, however, is generally a sum 
of money, and must be such as the 
holder may he obliged to pay; hence 
rents to become due cannot be the 
subject of M. Usually M. is only 
competent where conflicting claims 
have been made, or where conflicting 
interests exist which may mature into 
claims. The one exception is in favour 
of trustees, or judicial factors, who are 
allowed to obtain judicial exonera- 
tion and adjustment of the rights of 
parties by this process. All persons 
interested in the subject-matter of 
the action may appear and produce 
their claims whether they are cited to 
appear or not. See Bell’s Comment; 
Green’s Encyclopccdia of Scots Law. 

Multiple Propor tions,sce Che^IISTRY. 

Multiple Stars. Sir Wm. Herscliell 
discovered that many stars were 
double, and in 1872 presented a 
catalogue of 269 such stars to the 
Royal Society. The number has since 
increased to over 100,000. A con- 
siderable number of stars have been 
found to he triple, quadruple, etc., 
up to clusters of vast number. The 
term ‘ multiple ’ includes all those 
above double or 4 binary.* These 
stars are double, triple, multiple, in 
a physical sense, being actually In 
close relation, not * optical * in 
appearing close because in nearl 3 r the 
same line. To distinguish the differ- 
ence, prolonged observation is neces- 
sary, and many cases are yet un- 


differentiated. Physically, close stars 
describe curves due to mutual attrac- 
tion, while the proper notions of 
optically close stars show a recti- 
linear relative motion. In all cases 
the stars are observed telescopically 
with the filar position -micrometer to 
determine distance (seconds of arc 
between centres) and position-angle 
(angle made by distance line with the 
hour circle). Photography is also 
used for distances above 4 secs. 
Binary stars, at present 250 at least 
have been determined, with distances 
between components from 30 sec. to 
± sec. In about one-third of the cases 
the components are nearly equal ; 
where unequal the larger is reddish 
or yellowish, the smaller green or 
blue, e.g. y Andromedac and /3 Cygni. 
In many cases only the relative orbit 
has been determined, in others the 
actual orbits, which are all of large 
eccentricity. The periods vary from 
five and a half to several hundred 
years. Spectroscopic binaries . — These 
are not resolvable by the telescope, 
but their spectra occasionally show 
double dark lines (see Mizar and 
An example is ft 
34 hrs. 42'5 mins.; 
y, 300 m. per sec.; 
radius of relative orbit, 6,055,000 
m. (Pickering, 1896). Triple and 
multiple stars . — In the case of 
C Cancri, two large stars revolve in 
an orbit less than 2 see. diameter, 
period about sixty years; the third, 
smaller, more distant, orbit not de- 
termined, period several hundred 
years probably. Seeliger has ex- 
plained a perturbation as due to 
the existence of an invisible star, 
e Lyrae has two pairs, each making a 
very slow revolution; the pairs have 
a common proper motion and are 
probably revolving round a common 
centre of gravity in a period to he 
reckoned in millenniums, v Scorpii 
and 86 Virginis are quadruple ; 
0 Orionis, sextuple ; a- Orionis is 
double quadruple, and 45 Leporis 
shows five principal and four subor- 
dinate stars. Many star clusters have 
been shown -to he physical^ con- 
nected and thus to form bigger 
systems of M. S. In fact, the spectro- 
scope has enormously increased the 
range of our knowledge of the stars, 
and astronomical physics has claimed 
a much greater share of astronomy 
irkers, among 
Belopotsky, 
„ , . e mentioned. 

Notr ’ suit of this 

has of large 

nunV , ead, stars, 

which may finally be found to be as 
numerous as the visible ones. See 
Flammarion, Double Stars; Gledhill, 
Handbook of Double Stars; Houzeau, 
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Vade Mecum. Also for a popular but 
very hypothetical outcome, A. R. 
Wallace, Man's Place in the Universe. 

Mum, an old German beverage, and 
still much used in Germany. It is a 
fermented malt liquor decocted In two 
or three strengths. It is dark coloured 
and sweet, its peculiar flavour being 
due to the addition of oat and pulse 
rneai. 

Mummius, Lucius, surnamed 
Acbaicus, a Roman general, was 
consul in 146 B.C., and after the con- 
quest of Difcus in the Achrean war 
captured Corinth. All the inhabitants 
were slain, the artistic treasures sent 
to Rome, and the city burnt. It is 
probable that these cruel proceedings, 
which were foreign to M.’a nature, 
were carried out by order of the 
Senate. He was censor in 142 with 
Scipio Africanus the Younger. 

Mummy, see Embaxmimo. 

Mumps, an infectious disease char- 
acterised by inflammation of the 
parotid glands, and at times of the 
other salivary glands. Other names 
for the disease are parotitis, cynanclie 
parotidaa, and, in Scotland, the 
‘ branks.’ After a period of incuba- 
tion of from two to three weeks, the 
disease shows itself by a swelling in 
the region of the parotid gland, which 
is situated in front of and below the 
external ear. There is also usually 
some degree of catarrh, with 6ligkt 
febrile symptoms, but these are seldom 
pronounced enough to occasion dis- 
comfort. As the disease proceeds, the 
swelling becomes increased in size and 
spreads downwards to the neck and 
round the angle of the jaw, causing 
comparatively little pain but con- 
siderable disfigurement. The patient 
is otherwise quite well, except for 
some amount of discomfort attached 
to the actions of masticating and 
swallowing. It takes about four or 
five days for the swelling to reach its 
height, after winch it gradually abates 
to a norma] condition. Suppuration 
of the gland is a very uncommon 
occurrence. The disease does not call 
for much treatment. The diet should 
be that proper to a fobrilo condition, 
and the food should be soft euough 
to avoid painful mastication. Tho 
disease is highly infectious, and some- 
times spreads with groat rapidity 
i . ■ ’ — ■* ov-eted 
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off when tho parotids take on their 
normal size and appearance. 

Mun, Adrien Aiberl Marie, Comte 
do ft. 1841), a French politician, horn 


at Lumigny, entered the army and 
fought in the Algerian and Franco- 
German wars. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1876, and has 
sat since that date, with the excep- 
tion of 1879-81, and 1892-4, as a 
strong royalist and clerical. His 
adoption of Christian socialist views 
led to the establishment of the 
Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers. He 
brought the monarchist party to 
support the pretensions of General 
Boulanger, and in 1892 he modified 
his violent anti-republicanism in 
obedience to the encyclical of Leo 
XIII., forming the new political 
group, les Rallier, those who rallied 
to the Republic. He was elected to 
the Academy in 1897, in succession 
to Jules Simon. See Ma Vocation 
Sociaie, 1908, 

Mun, Thomas (1751-1641), an Eng- 
lish writer on political economy. He 
was a member of the committee of tho 
East India Company. In 1621 he 
wrote and published A Discourse of 
Trade from. England unto the East 
Indies; and in 1630 produced Eng- 
land’s Treasure by Forraign Trade; 
this latter was published by his son. 
John Mun. 

Munch, Andreas (1811-84), a Nor- 
wegian poet and dramatist, born in 
Christiania. Ho originally studied 
law, but gave tills Up, and from 1841- 
46 was editor of tho Conservative 
journal, Den Constilutionclle. Ho was 
appointed amanuensis at tho Uni- 
versity Library in 1850, and in 18GG 
was made professor in tho University. 
His greatest work was Ilia epic en- 
titled Kongcdaltcrcns ISrudcfort (The 
Bridal Journey of tho King’s 
Daughter), 1801, but he also won 
great popularity by tho publication 
of his Poems Old and New in 1848. 
He also wrote other works, and trans- 
lated into Norwegian many works of 
Scott and Tennyson. 

Munch, Peter Andrews (1810-63), a 
Norwegian historian, born in Christi- 
ania. In 1841 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Christiania, and In 1861 became 
keeper of the Record Office. Ho pub- 
lished many works of a linguistic 
character, and among them a Gram- 
mar of Old Norse in 1817, and also 
translated several of the Old Norse 
sagas. His History and Description of 
Norway during the Middle Ages, IS 19, 
is ono of the best hooks on the history 
of that time, hut Ills chef d’eeuvre is 
his History of the Norwegian People 
(8 vols.) 1852-63. 

Mtinohbffrg. a tn. in Upper Fran- 
conia, Bavaria, Prussia, on tlic Puis- 
nilz, 20 m. N.N.E. of Bayreuth. 
There are mamifs. of textiles. Pop. 
6580. 

Miinchhausen, Karl Friedrich Hlor- 
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onymus, Baron (1720-97), famous for 
narrating marvellous stories. He 
served in the Russian army against 
the Turks, and on his retiring to his 
estate of Bodenwerder, amused and 
astounded his friends and relations 
by the extraordinary tales of his 
adventures during the war. A man 
named Rudolf Erich Raspe collected 
these tales and, adding many inci- 
dents from other sources, published 
a book in 1785 called Baron Mun- 
chausen's narrative of his marvellous 
Travels and Campaigns in Russia. It 
was published anonymously with a 
preface by Burger, who was at first 
believed to be the author; a second 
edition was printed in 1786, and two 
other editions rapidly followed. A. 
Cruikshank illustrated one edition 
(1869), and Gustave Dor6 (1862) 
another. The book has been enlarged 
by the insertion of stories culled from 
various sources. See Lawrence and 
Bullen’s edition (1895). 

Muncie, the cap. of Delaware co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., 51 m. N.E. of 
Indianapolis, on the • White R. Iron, 
steel, and glass goods are manufac- 
tured. Palmer University is here. 
Pop. (1910) 24,005. 

Munday, Anthony (1553-1633), an 
English dramatist and miscellaneous 
writer, bom in London. He went to 
Rome (1578), probably as a spy to 
report on the English Jesuit College 
in Rome. On his return to England 
(1579) he became an actor, and later 
a member of the Earl of Oxford’s 
company. He wrote anti- Catholic 
pamphlets and translated romances. 
In 1605 he was appointed chief 
pageant writer for the city, and by 
these entertainments he won his 
greatest fame. There are eighteen 
plays ascribed to M., among them 
The Downfall of Robert Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon , and the second play on the 
Death of Robert of Huntingdon , etc. 
He wrote several lyrics, some under 
the name of ‘ Shepherd Tony,’ to 
England's Helicon (1600). He also 
wrote under the title of Lazarus Piot. 
Ben Jonson nick-named him the 
‘ pageant poet.’ 

Mundella, Anthony John (1S25-97), 
an English politician, horn in 
Leicester. He was an advanced 
Radical in politics, and was elected 
for Sheffield in 1868 for a division of 
which, Brightside, he continued to 
sit till his death. In Gladstone’s 
ministries he was successively vice- 
president of the council, and presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in 1886 
and 1892. He resigned in 1894, owing 
to his connection wi ’ 
company. His polit 
resulted in much use 
etc., especially in the ' 
of 1S70, and the code 


Factory Acts of 1875, and later. He 
organised the * labour department * 
at the Board of Trade, and modified 
the common law of conspiracy as 
affecting trade unions. 

Miinden, a tn. in the prov. of 
Hanover, Prussia, at the confluence 
of the Fulda and the Werra, 15 m. 
W.S.W. of Gottingen. It has nianufs. 
of confectionery, chemicals, and 
cigars. There are quarries and coal 
mines in the district. Pop. 11,455. 

Munden, Joseph Shopherd (1758- 
1832), an English actor, horn in 
London. After playing in strolling 
companies, he made his mark at 
Canterbury under Hurst. In 1790 he 
came to London where, until about 
1811, he was the leading comedian. 
He was remarkable for the variety of 
characters he represented ; he had 
a great gift of facial expression, 
which sometimes degenerated into 
grimacing. 

Mundrucus, or Mundurucus, a power- 
ful tribe of Brazilian Indians, S. of 
the Amazon, on the R. Tapajos, 
generally classified with the Tupi 
stock. Physically and morally they 
are one of the finest of S. American 
races, and subsist mainly by agri- 
culture. They are, however, bold 
warriors, and were long enemies of 
the Muras (a neighbouring tribe) and 
of the whites, but they are now 
partly civilised, and are much em- 
ployed as rubber-gatherers, whereas 
they are faithful friends of the Muras, 
having made a peace with them in 
1803. 

Munich (Ger. Munchcn ), the cap. of 
Bavaria, is situated in the midst of a 
barren and flat elevated plain at a 
height of about 1700 ft. above the 
level of the sea. It is also the prin- 
cipal city of the province of Upper 
Bavaria and lies on the 1. b. of the 
Iser. Its cathedral, which is the see 
for the archbishopric of Munich- 
Freising, was built between 1468-94, 
and is remarkable for its two square 
towers, with their octagonal upper 
stories, capped by cupolas, and its 
thirty lofty and highly decorated 
windows. Among the notable build- 
ings are the royal residence, the Pina- 
Kothek, the Glyplothek, the National 
Theatre, the National Museum, and 
the Courts of Justice. Its public 
library contains over 1,300,000 
volumes, and is rich in art collections. 
M. is noted for its enormous breweries 
of Bavarian beer, and has some good 
manufactories for cotton, wool, and 
damask goods, jewellery, silver 
articles, mathematical instruments, 

% leather goods, wax- 
ier - hangings, carriages, 
ild, silver, and steel wares, 
ography is extensively en- 
The present name of this 
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-city cannot be traced further than 
the 12th century, when Henry the 
Lion raised the Villa Munichen from 
its previous obscurity, by establish- 
ing a mint within its precincts, and 
making it the chief emporium for the 
salt -which was obtained from Halle 
and the neighbouring districts. In 
the 13th century, the dukes of the 
AVittelsbach dynasty selected M. for 
their residence, built the Ludwigs - 
burg, some parts of whose original 
structure still exist, and surrounded 
the town with walls and other 
fortified defences. In 1327 the old 
town was nearly destroyed by fire, 
and rebuilt by the Emperor Ludwig 
of Bavaria very much on the plan 
which it still exhibits, hut it was not 
till the close of the 18th century, when 
the fortifications were razed to the 
ground, that the l imi ts of the town 
were enlarged to any extent. The 
city capitulated to Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1C32, and in 1742 it fell into the 
hands of the Austrians. King 
Maximilian II. (1848-04) did much 
to further the arts and sciences by 
founding the National Museum. 

Municipal Corporations, sec Local 
Governments. 

Municipalities (derived from Lat. 
municipium), a term which came 
subsequently to denote the duties 
( mtmvs , duty or privilege) under- 
taken, and the privileges accepted, 
by the various Italian towns and 
other communities which 6tood in de- 
pendence on the city of Rome. Later 
the term municipia was applied to all 
urban communities of Roman citizens 
in Italy with a definite organisation 
and a more or less complete system of 
self-government. The term munici- 
pality thus became the appropriate 
generic name both for cities or towns 
which enjoyed a measure of local 
autonomy, and for the conventional 
governing body of suchoiticsortowns. 
In England the most ancient Ms. are 
those boroughs which can show an 
unbroken history hack to the middle 
ages or earlier, when, in consideration 
of certain payments (like the firma 
burpi) they received royal charters of 
seif-taxatlon and self-government. 
Other and later municipal corpora- 
tions include principally largo manu- 
facturing towns which have acquired 
the status of county or non-county 
boroughs by charter or private Act 
of Parliament. ( Sec Borough, Bur- 
gess, Corporation, Local Govern- 
ment.) In most cases of ancient 
boroughs, hist ory justifies the assump- 
tion that the municipal corporation 
of mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, 
or nt least the common council, more 
out of the Merchant and Craft Guilds, 
for these latter possessed a common 
stock and corporate trading ventures 


'2 Municipalities 

which gave them both the wealth and 
the local organisation essential to the 
conduct of corporate affairs. M., not. 
dissimilar in some of the essentials of 
English municipal corporations, exist 
in many countries; hut those m the 
U.S.A. differ in one important respect, 
in 1 hat, the various grades of members 
of the commonalty form distinot 
chambers under a bicameral system 
which reveals, as it were, the micro- 
cosm of a national or state legisla- 
ture. Mr. Sidney AVcbb (Entilish 
Local Government) thinks that the 
elements of such a dualism appeared 
in the two classes (aldermen and 
ccynmon councillors) constituting the 
governing councils of most of the 
close corporations, but that in one 
case only, that of the ancient city of 
Norwich (and less completely at 
Ipswich and the city of London) did 
there exist a genuine bicameral con- 
stitution with a broad electoral base. 
Apparently the constitution failed so 
completely that the Municipal Re- 
formers of 1835, in reconstructing 
English municipal government, were 
justified in ignoring such democratic 
mode of local government altogether. 
(For present constitutions of all 
municipal corporations see Borough.) 
In Germany I own-const itut ions vary 
very considerably. In Prussia the 
executive council (magistrat) of a 
municipal commune is elected by the 
representative assembly of flic citi- 
zens out of their own body; but in 
other parts of Germany, such ns 
Alsace-Lorraine, which are influenced 
by French ideas, the executive is 
elected by the entire body of munici- 
pal electors. The monopoly of local 
government usurped by the mcdlroval 
communes of classes and guilds was 
broken by the reforms nt the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, which 
vest ed in the citizens as a whole local 
administrative powers under muni- 
cipal codes. 

nistory shows that the M,, com- 
mune, or other urban corporate 
entity endowed with local autono- 
mous privileges, has nt. various times 
arrogated to itself such formidable 
political ascendancy ns almost, to 
render itself practically independent. 
N. Italy, at tho timo of the Lombard 
kings, and long before the hegemony 
of the last century, was essentially 
a region of Independent city republics, 
each with an organisation not mark- 
edly dissimilar to that, of t lie city- 
state of ancient, Greece, mid owing its 
anomalous position to tho oppor- 
tunities for the local tyranny of dukes 
and counts afTordcd by the feudal 
system. This aristocratic or caste 
tyranny was only undermined by 
tho rival spiritual power set up 
under the n?gis of the Christian cm- 
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pire by the grant of Episcopal im- 
munities, -with the result that their 
Italian city republics presented this 
curious and political phenomenon of 
a dual system of control, the religious 
and democratic acting as a counter- 
poise to the temporal and ducal. 
Much by the same process of evolu- 
tion rose and waned the free towns 
of Germany ( see Free Imperial 
Cities) and the cities of the Swiss 
cantons. The English boroughs or 
chartered towns had a different his- 
tory. As the natural centres of trade 
they were early in a position to exact 
from necessitous overlords or needy 
monarchs, fiscal and judicial im- 
munities which soon enabled them to 
develop themselves into compact 
strongholds, with resources that in 
times of civil war or social upheaval 
were enough of themselves to decide 
the fate of contending factions in the 
state. But except in the Stuart period 
those resources were seldom em- 
ployed against the long, for it has 
been England’s peculiar fortune that 
with rare exceptions the king and the 
people have always stood together 
against the nobility. In mediaeval and 
modem times the English Ms. have 
been almost a microcosm of the 
central government, if we force the 
analogy of the bicameral system by 
substituting the corporate governing 
body for the upper house and the 
burgesses for the lower. Where the 
central government has been abso- 
lute or autocratic, the M. has ex- 
hibited the close corporation of the 
guild wielding its powers for the per- 
sonal benefit of its privileged mem- 
bers; and where the central authority 
has become constitutional and repre- 
sentative, the M. has followed suit by 
becoming a democratic body which, 
in recent years, has more and more 
through the action of municipal 
socialism, reflected the tendencies of 
the present government (1913). The 
municipal corporation of England, as 
we know it to-day, has acquired by 
legislation and custom such wide 
powers of self-government as to lead 
many writers on constitutional law 
and politics to assert that theirpowers 
are exercised with practically no 
interference from the central govern- 
ment. This view, however, hardly 
seems justified by facts ( see Local 
Government as to the relations be- 
tween the central government and 
local authorities). Comprehensive as 
local autonomy may he in England, 
it is a latitude within a strictly cir- 
cumscribed area, and since the days 
when the central government of Eng- 
land became firmly fixed on a definite 
constitutional and democratic basis, 
the checks which political scientists 
have always formulated for the 


preservation of the central control 
have, if not actively exercised at some 
periods, at least been latent — a fact 
which is borne out by the extra- 
ordinary degree of state control mani- 
fested in the legislation of the last six 
or seven years. 

Municipal Trade. The steady growth 
of M. T. in England is not only the 
most remarkable aspect of modem 
municipal activity, but would seem 
by its silent progression to have 
drawn people of all shades of political 
opinion into the stream of its de- 
velopment before public opinion as a 
whole was truly conscious of its real 
political significance. The result of 
the sudden realisation during the first 
decade of the present century of the 
huge increase in the aggregate ex- 
penditure of the various local authori- 
ties has been the formation of various 
societies, like the London Municipal 
Society, and the publication of a re- 
spectable amount of literature, the 
objects and purport of which are, 
respectively, to proselytise people to 
the old ways of individualism by a 
direct appeal to their anti-socialistic 
sympathies. The rise of the Labour 
Party in parliament in 1906, and in 
particular the return to the House of 
Commons from time to time of mem- 
bers of avowedly Socialist opinion, 
have made the issue of socialism with- 
in the last few years the most bitterly 
controversial topic in England of 
modern times, and both sides have 
focussed their attention on the results 
of M. T. as affording irresistible argu- 
ments in favour of their respective 
political creeds — the anti-Socialists 
stigmatising it with the name of 
municipal socialism, pointing with 
alarm to Mr. Sidney Webb’s mani- 
festo that ‘ the path to the Town 
Utopia of Collectivism is unlimited 
municipalisation of local public 
services, and a wide extension of co- 
operate activity,’ and lamenting the 
alleged portentous increase of rates 
and municipal debt; the socialist 
schools of thought acclaiming it as a 
subsidiary part or antecedent slope 
towards the full realisation of their 
dreams of state industrial organisa- 
tion, and combating the figures of 
their opponents by reference to the 
enormous increase in population and 
rateable value of property. 

A short survey of the history of 
M. T. shows that it is not the product 
of modern conditions so much as the 
legitimate consequence of a process 
of evolution. Municipal trading is 
neither an old nor a new activity in 
social conditions, though in its 
present form and administration it 
may find no genuine parallel in the 
ancient or mediaeval communal life 
of the English burgesses. So far as 
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there is any conscious intellectual 
operation involved in its promotion 
a3 distinct from the unsystematic ex- 
tension of municipal operations aris- 
ing out of, and rendered necessary by, 
the ever-rvidening range of duties im- 
posed by the legislature on local 
governing bodies in relation to public 
health, the maintenance of high- 
ways and the relief of paupers, it may 
be taken to be the expression of the 
growing belief that it is incumbent 
on the social or civic conscience to 
supply the obvious omissions of in- 
dividual enterprise. It seems unduly 
alarmist and unwarranted by his- 
torical fact to assert that municipal 
trading is part of a vast and con- 
scious political move. It is far more 
in accordance with the haphazard 
methods of English legislators to pro- 
ceed as convenience seems to dictate 
without the slightest reference to 
ultimate ideals. If the M. T. is a per- 
manent feature in English social life, 
it is probably because public opinion 
on the whole is in favour of it, and if 
that is so nothing can stom the tide 
of its logical development, and it 
further seems to be the mere ex- 
pression of prejudice to say that the 
citadel of local government has been 
stealthily captured by the administra- 
tive Socialist for the insidious pro- 
pagation, under the cloak of Pro- 
gressivism, of his creed. 

In the early days of the English 
people, markets with their tolls and 
dues were the oldest form of local 
service and municipal trading. But 
whereas now the profits of any branch 
of M. T. would either go to the relief 
of rates or some other public or cor- 
porate purpose, this market revenue, 
where it did not becomo part of the 
corporate property of the borough, 
was appropriated by the king in con- 
sideration of the grant of a monopoly 
of trading to particular individuals 
in pursuance of the ancient royal 
prerogative of regulating all matters 
of trade. Ancient local governing 
bodies also had certain functions re- 
lative to the provision of piers and 
harbours and docks, and one highly 
socialistic function was performed 
both by municipal bodies or by the 
state, namely the supervision of the 
food supply, the regulation of tho 
' " and 

■ ■ ssizo 

o in 

tho avowed interests of tho people at 
largo, fixed tho prices of bread, ale, 
fuel, and other necessaries. It is con- 
sidered by Mr. Towler, in his Socialism 
in Iyocal Government, that these in- 
stances of communal action wero not 
a supersession of existing privnto 
effort, nor of competitive trading, but 
merely works set up by the local 


authority 1 as the march of politics 
unfolded and when individual energy 
was not forthcoming to provido for 
the essential needs of the community;’ 
and, further, that the food supply 
ceased to be a matter of local concern 
when better means of inter-com- 
munication between town and villages 
were established and trade extended 
generally. This, however, seems a 
better alternative to collective action, 
or to involve a contradiction, for 
either there was individual trading or 
there was not; if not, what need for 
regulations like those of the Assize 
of Bread and Ale unl ess they were 
aimed at the municipality ; and if 
there was, then no argument can be 
drawn from the supposed lack of in- 
dividual energy to provide for 
essential needs. If. as seems pro- 
bable, from the language of these old 
statutes, the action of the legislature 
was a veto on the rapacity of mer- 
chants and traders, then there is no 
reason why tho state should not, if 
economically feasible, revert to such 
methods of regulation; or, again ; if 
the state already prescribes a mini- 
mum wage for certain trades, ns it 
does, then why not a maximum price 
for the necessaries of life 1 During tho 
period of the merchant and craft 
guilds, local administration exercised 
a vigorous control over industry, 
generally with tho object of deriving 
from merchants a profit for tho par- 
ticular town. But there was no 
municipal trading proper. At the 
beginning of the 17tli century a 
number of municipal corporations 
owned markets, docks, quays, piers, 
slaughter-houses, and a water-supply, 
but with tho rise of tho industrial 
system and the corresponding dcclino 
in agriculture, unregulated competi- 
tion and the expansion of individual 
commercial enterprise swept collec- 
tivism in nil shapes and forms for n 
time from the field. It was an age 
when publicists urged the limitation 
of governmental functions to tho 
maintenance of order > within the 
state and tho protection of tho state 
from external aggression, and it is. 
comparatively ■ ‘ 1 

cently that the 
of tho Fabian 
awakened tho 

oynical results of that unfettered in- 
dividualism in industrial enterprise 
that looked to no end other than that 
of profit. Since this awakening there 
has been a comploto voltc-Jacc from 
tho legal prohibition in forco in the 
first part of the 18tli century against 
any municipality making n profit out 
of its trading undcrtnldngs. The 
somewhat anomalous position now is 
that though it has long been per- 
fectly lawful for a municipality to 
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make a profit, most advocates of 
M. T., while deprecating profit- 
making as antithetical to the pro- 
vision of the best possible public 
services, never fail to meet the argu- 
ments of their opponents with 
counter -arguments based upon the 
alleged profits of their trading under- 
takings. 

The real beginning of modern 
M. T. was in the middle of last cen- 
tury, when the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act, 1846, enabled local 
authorities to erect municipal baths 
and laundries, while later various 
Acts empowered them to control and 
manage harbours and docks, piers, 
quays, and gas concerns. According 
to Mill, it was conclusively estab- 
lished, however, that government 
agency in any of the common opera- 
tions of industry or commerce was 
never able to maintain itself in equal 
competition with individual agency 
where the latter had sufficient 
capital and enterprise. But M. T. 
nevertheless throve in spite of the 
arguments of political economists, 
especially when town op district 
councillors promised to seoure the 
profits for the benefit of the general 
body of ratepayers. Many Socialists 
disagree with such allocation of 
profits on the ground that it is a con- 
cession to the propertied class, but 
it has proved a redoubtable factor 
in the cause of M. T., and has served 
to obscure the undoubted fact that 
the small absolute profit made in 
many undertakings sinks into in- 
significance against the profits of 
those undertakings before being ac- 
quired by the municipality from the 
private owners. During the last 
quarter of the last century a number 
of local authorities obtained the 
passing of private Acts of Parliament 
enabling them to establish gas works, 
but only in those places where there 
were no existing private companies; 
and later, they were given the right 
to purchase the undertakings of 
electric and tramway companies 
after the lapse of a fixed period of 
time. In 1890, Part III. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts 
empowered local authorities to build 
dwellings for the working classes (see 
Housing of the Working Classes), 
and though the dearth of such ac- 
commodation in rural districts re- 
mains to this day (1913) a blot on the 
English social system, urban district 
councils have in more recent years 
availed themselves of these powers 
to an ever increasing extent. At the 
present day, there is no great exten- 
sion of municipal trading so far as 
the nature of undertakings is con- 
cerned, and the principal municipal 
undertakings still comprise but little 


outside waterworks, gas works, elec- 
tricity supply, tramways (whether 
owned and worked by the municipality 
or owned by the municipality and 
worked by private corapanies),*baths 
and washhouses, burial grounds, har- 
bours, piers, and ferries, and working- 
class dwellings, and markets. But 
one or two councils (e.g. Bradford and 
the Manchester Corporation) have 
made tentative proposals to secure 
statutory powers to purchase coal 
mines; a few London councils and 
Bradford Town Council have estab- 
lished milk depots to supply sterilised 
milk for children; many provincial 
towns availed themselves of an Act 
authorising them to raise money for 
municipal telephones (all of which 
have now been sold to the Post Office), 
the London County Council ran a 
disastrous steamboat service, while 
a few have, with indifferent success, 
established a municipal motor-bus 
service. In 1911 the Brighton and 
Hove councils were at variance over 
the desirability of running a Tailless 
tram or bus service, and the pro- 
posal has not so far been proceeded 
with. In May, 1913, the Birmingham 
City Council sanctioned the experi- 
ment of the tramways committee in 
running a motor-bus service, and the 
committee proposed to purchase the 
buses at a cost of £10,000. 

With the realisation of the full 
meaning of the growth of M. T. have 
come curiously unscientific defences 
which bear a striking resemblance to 
those advanced in the differentiation 
of Socialism from Liberalism (q.v.). It 
is contrary to the spirit of the English 
legislature to pass measures which in 
any way put a premium on officialism 
at the expense of private liberty, 
and hence it is constantly attempted 
to set arbitrary limits to the so-called 
legitimate objects of municipal 
ownership and management. Logic- 
ally, there would seem to bo no limit 
at all, so far as the nature of the 
undertakings themselves is con- 
cerned, whatever moral sanction 
may be imposed by the actual 
economic results of individual experi- 
ments in M.T. Mr. Towler submits 
the opinion that had the state thirty 
or forty years ago 4 devised model 
franchises, securing a good service, 
a share of profits for the ratepayers, 
maximum prices, and regulations as 
to conditions of employment, it is 
clear that an admirable system of 
municipal control of private mono- 
polies would have been set up, and 
the way t,o administrative Socialism 
insurmountably barred.* But experi- 
ence does seem to show that mere 
control may be quite ineffective, e.g. 
the spread of tuberculosis and the 
appalling mortality of infants, rea- 
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sonnbly traceable to contaminated 
millc, are in themselves irresistible 
arguments for the establishment of 
municipal milk cone ' ’ " 

of economics if. such 
turns out to ba a gua 
Moreover, the higher the degree of 
•control the more imperceptible be- 
comes the line ot demarcation be- 
tween control and. ownership, or in 
other words the more numerous the 
restrictions on the freest possible 
play of forces within the community, 
the greater is the tendency of * per- 
sonal rivalry and competition as the 
fundamental impetus behind all 
progress ’ to give place to collective 
endeavour. 
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is not a gainer as a whole fiom cheap 
services, excellent sanitation, and so 
forth. Major Darwin ( Municipal 
Trade), in showing bow far beyond 
other countries England has gone in 
municipal trading, gives the following 
statistics of municipal debts : 


England . 
United States 
France 
Italv. 
Belgium . 


Debt per 
Year head 

1S9S £S 8 0 

1890 290 

1899 .1 14 0 

18S9 190 

1SS0 410 


Lord Avebury (Municipal and 
National Trading) quotes these 
figures, and justly regrets that they 
cannot be given for the same year; 
moreover, Germany is an important 
omission. Lord Avebury thinks that 
it is ‘ a moderate estiinntc that the 
great increase of municipal debt has 
lowered the price of municipal stock 
10 per cent,’ and that this will In- 
volve the payment of qpc-tliird per 
cent, more interest, and a sub- 
stantial increase of expense, both of 
which Items must ‘ he deducted from 
the supposed profit of the so-called 
“ remunerative " investments.’ Again, 
tot&Uoacor ‘ ■ ■ — 

from roliab 
Mr. W. G. 

the London Municipal Society, that 
municipal electrical undertakings 
involved, as compared with boroughs 
having no municipal concern, n cost 
■of £207 10s. per m. per street lighting 
as against £SS 5s. Into the detail ot 
the finance ot M.T. it is not intended 
by the present writer to go beyond 
pointing out that there is undoubtedly 
considerable justification for assum- 
ing that in past years, at alt events, 
the method ot book-keeping by the 
spending authorities lias been ot an 
apparently disingenuous nature, the 
most striking instances ot tlds being 


, the claiming * gross ’ profit as indica- 
tive of financial success, the omission 
j from the accounts of particular undcr- 
‘ " • penses paid out of tire 

■ xpenses being charged 
rates, and the neglect 
to charge accounts with a sufficient 
sum on account of depreciation or 
for establishment charges. 

It is noteworthy that, in spite of 
vigorous writing against M.T., the 
Select Joint-Committee on municipal 
trading, appointed in 1903, devoted 
itself exclusively to municipal ac- 
counts, and though it condemned the 
then existing system of credit by 
Local Government Board district 
auditors, whom it considered not 
properly qualified to discharge their 
duties, its findings were silent on the 
merits of municipal trading. 

The following figures are ab- 
stracted from the iatest (1909-10) 
annual local taxation returns. Only 
such totals have been taken as ore 
explicable without reference to other 
accounts. In reference to the sums 
spent on housing, it is to bo observed 
that these will include inter alia sums 
spent on improvement schemes or 
other unproductive work (see Hous- 
ing op the Working Classes). 
Again, the amounts expended on 
harbours and piers, etc., will, so for ns 
most local authorities arc concerned, 
appear undidy small, but it is to bo 
borno in mind tlmt tboro are special 
conservancy authorities lor their 
areas in most cases (see last column 
on Table VI.). 

Excluding the London County 
Council, the total sums in Table I. 
(reproduced in substance as follows), 
applied to tlio repayment of loans for 
M.T. purposes were : Baths, wash- 
houses, etc., £138.084 ; electric light- 
ing, £1,197 ,815; gasworks, £591,739: 
harbours, docks, piers, canals, and 
quays, £430,712; housing of the 
working classes, £128,713; markets, 
£123,405; publio lighting, £15,821; 

; tramways and light railways, 
£625.714; waterworks, £1.085,733; 

• " holdings and allotments, £4901. 

total repaid by local mithori- 
or all purposes was £13,220.575. 
of which no more than £4,012,540 
related to municipal trading purposes 
in spite of tlio fact that of tlio total 
amount of loans outstanding against 
local authorities, viz, £535,000,000 
(cirr.) over £300,000.000 nro muni- 
cipal trading loans. Tim total amount 
of interest on loans for municipal 
trading purposes was £8,545,373, or 
about onc-liatt ot the total amount 
payable an hums for all purposes. A 
glance at Table 11. inav. however, 
lead to the prinitl /uric supposition 
that M. T. is economically a sound 
business proposition. 



Table II. — Aggregate Receipts op Local authorities for 1909-10 and Earlier Years 
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Table III. — Abstract from Local Taxation Returns for 1909-1 (/ 
of Municipal Trade Accounts for London County Council / 



Receipts, 

excluding 

Loans 

Expenditure 

Raised 

during 

1910-11 

1 

Expended 

during 

1910-11 

Outstand- 
ing at the 
end of tie 
year 1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tramways 

2,265,355 

1,380,827 

833,333 

833,333 

9,579, 95S 

Electric light- 


in g . 

711,588 

304,911 

192,479 

190,723 

5,400,975 

Markets 

251,878 

(other than 
public light- 
ing which 
amounted to 
£385,299) 
129,299 

2,570 

■ 

1,340 

3,040,490 

Housing of the 



working classes 


101,659 

105,220 

94,593 1 

4,835,056 


A comparative table showing outstanding loans from 1906-11, particulars 
of which were furnished by council officers : 



1906-7 

1907-8 | I 90 S -9 

_ ... 1 

igOg-IO | I9IO-1I 

Housing of the 
working classes . 
Tramways . 
Thames steam- 

boats and piers . 

£ 

3,991,709 

6,133,564 

277,556 

£ 

4,031,354 

7,330,69S 

265, 4S4 

£ 

4,035,S79 
S, 126, 697 

253,475 

£ | £ 
4,067,763 1 4,0S2,369 
9,017,507 | 9,570,958 

214,625 j 193,083 


The disastrous nature of the Thames steamboat experiment may bo 
inferred from the following progression of receipts from 1906-11 for 1 Thames 
steamboats and piers’: 1906-7, £40,7S6; 1907-S, £35,635; 190S-9, £5,492; 
1909-10, £2157; 1910-11, £465. 


Table IV. — The accounts of the Corporation of London show that the 
total receipts were £866,479, and the expenditure £857,708. Less 
than one-sixth of the total receipts was derived from rates. 


Proportions of total receipts (£866,479) derived from : Per 

cent. 

Market revenues and rents, sales, dividends and profits of 

other property . . . . . . . . 77 ’7 

Rates ........... 16*0 

Other receipts ......... 6 - 3 


100-0 


Table V. — Total Loans for all Local Authorities 

The loans received during 1909-10 for baths, cemeteries, olectric lighting, 
gasworks, harbours, docks, piers, canals, and quays (other than those of 
the Port of London), markets, tramways and light railways, and waterworks 
amounted to £8,575,111 or 20 per cent, of tho whole of tho loans raised by 
local authorities; tho loans expended amounted to £7,236,703 or 17’S per 
cent., while tho loans outstanding at tho end of the year amounted to 
£278,512,094 or 52 per cent, of tho whole outstanding amount. The figures 
for tho Port of London authority’s undertakings were respectively: 
£22,570,459 or 53 per cent., £22,547,008 or 55-6 per cent., and £23,209,909 
or 4-3 per cent. 



Table VI. — Table showing Expenditure during 1003-10 

(Expenditure — defrayed otherwise than out of loans given first ; that out of loans being in brackets) 
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Muniong Range, mountains of New 
South Wales and Victoria, Australia, 
forming a part of the Great Dividing 
Chain. Mt. Kosciusko (730S ft.) is 
the highest point in the Australian 
continent. 

Munipore, see Manipdr. 

Munkacs, a tn. of Hungary in 
Bereg co., 80 m. N.E. of Debreczin. 
It is situated on the Latorcza, and has 
manufs. of coarse cloth. Near by are 
noted alum and iron mines. Pop. 
15,000. 

Munkacsy, Michael von ( 1844 -1 000), 
an Hungarian painter, whose real 
name was Lieb, was bom in Munkacs. 
After passing through severe vicissi- 
tudes through the death of his father 
and mother, he was sent by friend3 
totheartsohoolatPesth. After some 
time he went to Vienna and then 
to Munich, where he studied under 
Franz Adam. At Diisseldorf he 
painted ‘ The Last Days of a Con- 
demned Prisoner,’ which made him 
famous. Soon after this he went to 
Paris, where he resided for a great 
number of years. Here he won a 
number of honours and medals for 
his paintings. His chief pictures are: 

‘ Christ before Pilate,* • The Crucifix,’ 

‘ Eccc Homo,’ ' Arpad ’ (hung in the 
Hungarian parliament), ‘ The Apo- 
theosis of the Renaissanco ’ (Vienna), 

’ The Death of Mozart,’ ‘ The Two 
Families,’ ‘ Milton dictating Paradise 
Lost to his Daughters.’ Tho first three 
paintings are now in Philadelphia. 

Munro, Sir Hector (172G-1S05), a 
British general. His work lias been 
done in India, where ho suppressed 
a mutiny at Patna, 1764, and de- 
feated the natives at Buxar, 17G4. 
He became lieutenant-colonel in 
1764, came back to England, and in 
17G8 was returned M.P. for the 
Inverness burghs. Ho was given a 
commission in Madras, 1777, when 
he went back to India, capturing 
Pondicherry, 1778, and Ncgapatara, 
1781. He again returned to England 
in 1782, and became successively 
major - general, lieutenant - genoral, 
and genoral in 1798. 

Munro. Hugh Andrew Johnstone 
(1S19-S5), a Scottish classical sohoiar 
and critic, bom at Elgin in Scotland, 
and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridgo, becoming professor of 
Latin at the University, no edited 
and translated tho Vatican and 
Laurentian manuscripts of Lucretius, 
and edited Horace in 18G8. His 
Criticisms and El ucidat ions of Cal ullas 
(1S7S) contains some very valuablo 
information, and he also vrroto many 
Grook and Latin verses, and contri- 
buted to the most learned and 
scholarly periodicals of Ids time. 

Munro, Neil (6. 18G4), a Scottish 
author and journalist, bom at 
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Inveraray. He started his journalistic/ 
career in Glasgow, and his first story 
was entilled The Secret of Heath >? 
Ale (1893). Three year's later he pub- 
lished a collection of short stories. 
The Lost Pibroch, His novels ale 
chiefly historical, and include: John 
Splendid, 1S9S; Gilian the Drcankr, 
1899; Doom Castle and the Shoes of 
Fortune, 1901; Children of Tcmjkst, 
1903; and The Daft Days, 1910. i 
Munro, Robert, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. (6. 1835), a Scottish physician 
and archteologist, born in Ross-shire. 
He practised as a physician until 3SSG, 
when he retired and devoted himself 
entirely to arclueology and anthro- 
pology. He made a particular study 
of Lake dwellings, and his works in- 
clude: The Lake- Dwellinys of Europe, 
1890; Prehistoric Problems, 1897; Pre- 
historic Scotland and its Place in 
European Civilisation, 1899 ; Archcc- 
oloav and False Antiquities, 1905; and 
articles on ‘ Stonehenge ’ and ‘ Stone 
Monuments ’ in the 11th ed. of the 
Ency. Brit. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, Bart. (17G1- 
1827), a military officer, bom and 
educated at Glasgow. Ho was ap- 
pointed infantry cadet at Madras, 
1779. Served in tho war against 
Hyder All, 17S0-S4, then promoted to 
lieutenant. Tho civil administration 
of tho Baramhal was formed 1792- 
99,in whioh he assisted Captain Read. 
Ho undertook tho task of bringing to 
order the now province of Knnara. In 
1804 M. was promoted to lioutcnant- 
colonel, and rendered great services 
to General Wellesley (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington) during tho war 
with Scindialiand theRnjahof Bcrali. 

In 1S07 M. camo hack to England 
after an abscnco of twenty-eight 
years, and showed keen interest in 
tho discussions regarding tho re- 
newal of the East India Company’s 
charter. He returned to India in 1S14 
on a commission to reorganise the 
judicial and polico departments. 
During tho Mahratta War ho was 
hrigadjer-gcneral. M. resigned all Ids 
commissions owing to had health and 
returned to England In 1810, when lie 
was made governor of Madras. 

Munster, a prov. in the S.W. of Ire- 
land, comprising tho counties of Cork, 
Waterford, Kerry, Limerick, Tip- 
perary, and Clare. It was originally, 
i.e. before Henry II. ’s reign, divided 
into two kingdoms, Desmond and 
Thomond, and the title and rank of 
King of Munster was home by tho 
rulers of the respective kingdoms 
nltcmutcly. Area 9520 sq. m. Pop. 
(1911) 1.033.0S5. 

Milnster, tho cap. of Westphalia, 
Prussia, is situated at the continence 
of the Aa with tho MUnster Canal, 

05 m. N.E. of Diisseldorf. M., which 
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is a bishopric, is one of the hand- 
somest towns of Westphalia, retain- 
ing numerous remains of medieval 
architecture, whose quaint pictur- 
esqueness is enhanced by the numer- 
ous trees and shady all6es by which 
the squares and streets are orna- 
mented. The cathedral, built between 
the 13th and 15th centuries, was de- 
spoiled of all its internal ' 
by the Anabaptists. T1 
Gotbic church of St. Lam 
market-place, was finished in the 
13th century. The industrial pro- 
ducts of M. include leather, woollen 
fabrics, thread, starch, and sugar, 
besides which there are good carriage 
manufactories, breweries, distilleries, 
and printing works. The trade is 
limited to the produce of the country, 
the principal of which are the noted 
Westphalian ham and sausages. Pop. 
90,283. 

Munster, Sebastian (1489-1552), a 
German scholar, born at Ingelheim. 
He entered a Franciscan convent, hut 
becoming a convert to the opinions of 
Luther, he threw off his monastic 
habit, and was appointed professor of 
Hebrew at Basle in 1529. The most 
important of M.*s works are : Biblia 
Hebraica (2 vols.), 1534-35 and 1546; 
Orammatica Chaldaica, 1527 ; Dic- 
tionarium Chaldaicum, 1527 ; Dic- 
Iwnarium Trilingue, in quo JUitinis 
VocabuHs, Qrceca el Hebraica re- 
spondent, 1530 ; Horologiographia , 
1531 ; Organum Uranicum. 1536; 
Cosmographia Universalis , 1544; and 
Budimenta Mathcmatxca, 1551. 

Munsterberg, a tn. in Silesia, 
Prussia, 37 m. S. of Breslau on the 
Ohlau ; has manufs. of clay -pro ducts 
and breweries. Pop. S640. 

Munster-Ledenburg, Georg > ' 

Count zu (1820-1902), a Germs 
matist, horn in London. He 
son of a Hanoverian statesm 
was appointed minister to St. 
burg (1856-64). He exerted all his 
energies to prevent Prussia from 
annexing Hanover, but having failed, 
he entered the Prussian diplomatic 
service (1866), and became a member 
of the Reichstag. From 1873 to 1881 
was ambassador to England, and 
to France from 1885-1901. 

Muntjac ( Cervulus munljac), a small 
ueer which ranges throughout South- 
Eastern Asia. The hair is short and 
smooth, and bright rufus bay in 
colour, with a patch of white on the 
throat and beneath the tail. The 
buck s head has the V-shaped frontal 
bone greatly prolonged into two 
Pedicles covered with skin and hair; 
short antlers grow from the tips. In 
*he upper jaw are two sharp canine 
teeth which often extend below the 
lower lip. 

Muntz’s Metal, or Yellow Metal, is 


an alloy of three parts of copper and 
two parts of zinc. It is called after 
Air. Muntz of Birmingham, who in- 
vented it. Unlike brass, it is malleable 
when hot, and can he more easily 
rolled than copper, which it has 
largely supplanted as material for 
sheathing, owing also to its lower price. 

Miinzer, Thomas (1490-1525), a 
“ " Anabaptists (q.v.), born 
Harz Mts. A Hussite 
520), preached exag- 
gerated Christian liberty, opposing 
civil government, religious rites, etc. 
(1521). He headed an insurrection in 
1524, but was defeated by the Elector 
John and Duke George of Saxony, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and the 
Duke of Brunswick. He was be- 
headed at Muhlhausen along with 
Pfeifer and a number of others. 

Munzinger, Werner (1832-75), a 
Swiss traveller and linguist, born at 
Olten. In 1854 he went to Egypt and 
was in command of a commercial ex- 
pedition, and then stayed in Keren, 
the capital of Bogos (1855). From 
Egypt he travelled into Eastern 
Africa, and in 1861 he joined Heug- 
lin’s expedition to explore Central 
Africa and reached Kordofan. In 
1864 he was appointed British consul 
at Massowa. and was one of the ex- 
plorers in the British expedition to 
Abyssinia. The British, however, 
gave up the expedition and M. then 
returned to Massowa as French 
consul. In 1872 ho was made 

governor -general of Eastern Soudan, 
and in 1875 was killed at Lake Assai 
in a fight with Gallas. During his 
travels M. studied the languages of 
the countries he visited, and some of 
■*” — — — "• Ubcr die Silten und das 
1859; Ostafrikanischc 
' nd 1883; Die Deutchc 
Ostafrika , 1865; and 
eabulaire de la languc 
ere are biographies by 
Dietsche and Weber (1875) and J. 
von Kellerschokke (1890). 

Murad, see Amxtkath. 

Murcena, or Moray, a large eel-like 
fish without scales or pectoral fins, and 
distinguished from the true eels by the 
narrow slits into the pharynx. Ms. 
inhabit tropical and subtropical seas, 
and are very fierce and voracious, 
seizing their prey with formidable 
pointed teeth. M. Helena is rich 
brown, marked with yellow spots. 
Most Ms. are richly coloured, ana 
some attain a length of 10 ft., parti- 
cularly Af. Macrurus of the Indian 
seas. Altogether some eighty species 
are included in the family Murseindte. 

Murakami, a coast tn. of Hondo, 
Japan, 45 m. from Nugata. Pop. 
10 , 000 . „ , 

Mural Decoration (Lat.7rmrus,waUL 
the art of adorning walls by means of 
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surface painting in fresco, oils, or en- dispersed the Council of Five Hun- 
caustic, by mosaic compositions, and dred at St. Cloud in 1799, and in tlii 
by carving in wood, terra-cotta, stone, following year married Napoleon's 
or marble. The term is also extended youngest sister, Marie Armonciade 
to the decorative treatment of vaults Caroline. He was made governor, of 
and ceilings. A great feature of early the Cisalpine republic in 1S01, and 
Egyptian art ivas the internal surface after taking part in the battles of 
decoration, which was carried to great Jena, Eylau. Austerlitz, etc., was 
perfection. The walls were covered made Grand-Duke of Berg and Clevcs 
with figure and other designs, in low for his share in the last-named, j In 
relief, or deeply incised, and were ISOS he was crowned King of the Two 
gaily coloured. In Assyria, relief Sicilies under the title of Joachim I. 
sculpture and colour decoration was Napoleon ; the Bourbons held Sicily, 
recognised as forming an integral part, but Joachim governed Naples wisely 
of architecture. The walls were decor- and well. After accompanying 
ated with sculptured dadoes and Napoleon to Russia, M. made over- 
coloured friezes, representing groups tures to Austria and Great Britain be- 
of figures. The sculptured friezes and cause lie feared Napoleon’s treachery, 
metopes of ancient Greece, used as When the latter escaped from Elba, 
decorations for temples and public M. thought he could himself win all 
buildings, areof incomparable beauty. Italy and then treat with Napoleon 
The Greeks did not use colour effects, as an equal, but he was checked at 
relying entirely on the beauty of out- Ferrara and routed at Tolentino. 
line and on shadow effects. The early After Napoleon had refused his prof- 
Romans employed three principal fered aid, he staked his all on an 
methods of M. D. : painting in fresco, expedition to Calabria, but' his popu- 
mosaic painting, and marble incrusta- lanty had vanished, and he was cap- 
tions. The Romans, too, showed their tured and shot at Pizzo. 
love of colour by using marble, wliich Muratori, Lodovico Antonio (1672- 
they had brought away from their 1750), a noted Italian scholar, anti- 
eastern and African conquests. In quary, and historian, bom at Vignola, 
later centuries, Italian artists painted near Modena. In 1694 ho becamo 
in oils on plaster. Cimabue and Giotto director of the Ambrosian Collego and 
painted in fresco, leading the way in Library at Milan, and whilo there 
a form of M. D. wliich superseded all published Anccdota Graca, and 
others. In Northern Italy, striking Anecdoia Latina, previously unedited 
colour effects were produced by using fragments. Recalled to Modena 
not only rich' marbles but terra-cotta, (1700). he became librarian and 
and by skilful arrangement of bricks, archivist to Duke Rinnldo I. His 
Hi modern times the art of M. D. has three chief works are : Itcrum Itali- 
unfortunately declined.thoughsevcral carum Scriptorcs, 1723-51, _ dealing 
attempts have been made to revive it. with tl '■ " ■ 'Italian 

The chief forms of M. D. employed in history ■ . 1 Media 

domestic architecture are tapestry, /Evi, 1 . 1 const i- 

embossed linen, wood panelling, tution, 1 of the 

stamped leather and wall-paper, middle ages ; and Annali d’ltalia. 
Consult Thomas, ilf vral Decorations, 1711-49 (first complete ed. 1753-56), a 
1869; Crowninshield, Moral Painting, critical history' of Italy from the birth 
1S87; White, Practical Designing; of Christ down to 1750. The Anti- 
Baldry, Modern Mural Decoration, chita eslcnsi appeared in 1717-40. See 
1902; Jackson, Mural Painting, 1904. Operc, collected 1767-SO and 1790- 
Sec also separate articles on Fnusco, 1S10 ; Campori’scd. of the Epistolario, 
Mosaic, Tapestry, Wall-paper, etc. 1901 ct scq. Consult G. F. Muratori, 
Murano, a tn. in the prov. and 1} Vita, 1756: Schcdoni, Elogio, ISIS; 
m. N. of tho city of Venice, Italy, on Tirnbosclii, Pi hi. mod., ill. 
the island of Murano in the Venice Muravicff, Count Miohaol Nikolaio- 
Lagoon. It has the Cathedral of San vitch (1845-1900), a Russian dlplo- 
Dounto (10th century). It has long matist, born in Poltava, Russia; 
been tho seat of the Venetian glass studied superficially at Heidelberg, 
industry. Pop. 5500. and in ISIS entered tho Cliancellcric 

Murat, Joachim (1767-1515), King of Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
of Naples, born at La Bnstido- held minor positions ill Stuttgart. 
Fortumcre, near Cahors, Franco. He Berlin, Stockholm; later was second 
entered the French army, in which he secretary in Berlin and first secretary 
served under Napoleon Bonaparte in Paris. In 1S03 lie incurred odium 
in Italy and Egypt, and became through his drastic measures in deal- 
greatly attached to him. For Ids part ing with the Polish insurrection. He 
in the 13th vendfimiuire ho was made was appointed Minister of Foreign 
a lieutenant-colonel and first nidc-de- Affairs in 1897. 

camp to Napoleon, and after Aboukir Murchison, a gold field of W. Aus- 
was mndo a general of division. Ho traliu, N. of Lake Austin, 21,600 sq. 
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m. in area. Cue is the cap. of the 
dist., 540 m. N.N.E. of Perth. Pop. 
4000. 

Murchison, Sir Roderick Impey 
(1792-1871), a British geologist, born 
at Tarradale, Boss-shire, Scotland. 
He served •with Wellesley in Galicia, 
1808, and later under Sir John Moore, 
being present at the battle of Corunna. 
He left the army in 1816 and devoted 
himself to geology. He explored large 
parts of England and Scotland, and 
later travelled in France, Italy, the 
Tyrol, and Switzerland, studying the 
geological structure of the Alps. M.’s 
chief title to fame was the establish- 
ment of the Silurian system and his 
exposition of the Permian, Devonian, 
and Laurentian systems. Amongst 
other works, he published The 
Silurian System and The Geology of 
Russia in Europe and the Urals. See 
Life by Sir A. Geikie, 1875. 

Murcia : 1. A maritime prov. of 
Spain, forming part of the ancient 
Moorish kingdom of the same name 
between Andalusia and the kingdom 
of Valencia. The state is very moun- 
tainous in the S. and E., but there are 
fertile valleys rendered fruitful by irri- 
gation, and the celebrated 4 huertas * 
(gardens), about 27 m. long and 3 m. 
broad, contain orange groves, mul- 
berry and olive trees, vines, etc., and 
produce quantities of fruit and vege- 
tables. There are large deposits of 
salt, and minerals are abundant. The 
principal manufs. are metals and 
silks. M. was conquered in 713 by the 
Moors, and became a dependency of 
Spain in 1240. Area 4453 sq. m. Pop. 
600,489. 2. A walled city and episco- 
pal see, cap. of above prov., 28 m. 
N-N.W. of Cartagena. It is an im- 
portant industrial centre. The B. 
Segura divides it into two portions, 
connected by a fine bridge. The 
principal building is the cathedral, 
founded 1388. It has various manufs. 
including a saltpetre and gunpowder 
factory. Pop. 124,985. 

Murder. The generally accepted 
definition of M. in English law is that 
of Coke : * When a person of sound 
memory and discretion unlawfully 
killeth any reasonable creature in 
being, and under the king’s peace 
with malice aforethought, either ex- 
press or implied * (see Malice). Para- 
phrased this means : (1) That within 
limits children and idiots, or lunatics, 
cannot be guilty of M. But a lunatic 
who killa another person may be con- 
fined in Broadmoor or some other 
criminal lunatic asylum during the 
royal pleasure (see also Infancy and 
Criminal Law). (2) That the mere 
killing of another by whatsoever 
means, whether by an act or omission 
likely to result in death, raises a pre- 
sumption of felonious homicide which 


the accused must rebut by showing 
some justification (see Justifiable 
Homicide) or excuse (as, c.g. t in self- 
defence). (3) That it is not M. to kill 
an infant in the womb, though such 
act of procuring abortion is punish- 
able as a felony with penal servitude 
to the extent of life. But where a 
child bom alive (in Scots law this is 
proved by any one who heard the 
child cry; in English law by medical 
testimony that it breathed) after- 
wards dies by reason of drugs or 
wounds received while in the womb 
(a fortiori afterwards), those who ad- 
ministered such drugs or wounds are, 
according to the better opinion, guilty 
of M. (4) That it is not M. to kill an 
alien enemy actually participating in 
warfare against the state, but M. com- 
mitted by a British subject upon a 
foreigner (not an enemy) abroad is an 
extraditable crime, and the murderer 
can be punished by an English court. 
(5) That the guilty state of mind 
essential to M., though generally one 
of sedate and deliberate intention to 
kill, may be inferred from any wanton 
or cruel act against another likely to 
result in death (sec also Manslaugh- 
ter and Malice). * Constructive ’ M. 
means the killing a person while en- 
gaged in committing another felony, 
e.p. if a burglar fearing capture 
rushes so violently past an inmate of 
the house as to cause his death, that 
will be M. however unintentional the 
killing. But in practice the death 
penalty is never inflicted in a clear 
case of merely 4 constructive ’ M. 
There is no crime passionclle in Eng- 
lish law, for no provocation however 
great will justify killing, though if 
there be no express malice ( q.v .), the 
charge would be reduced to man- 
slaughter. 

Suicide or Belf-murder is a felony 
punishable by imprisonment, but it is 
a commonplace of English criminal 
law that if two people agree to com- 
mit suicide together and one survives, 
the survivor is guilty of M. Accessor- 
ies before the fact to M. are equally 
guilty and punishable with the 
principal offender ; and an attempt 
to commit M. is punishable with penal 
servitude up to life. The punishment 
for M. is death, though in Anglo- 
Saxon times it was redeemable by 
payment of Wergild, or blood money, 
to the relatives of the murdered man. 
In some of the United States M. is 
classified into degrees. For example, 
M. by poison or by any premeditated 
design is Mi in the first degree, and 
punishable with death ; all other 
kinds of M.are said to he in the second 
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Murdock, William (1754-1839), a 
British engineer and inventor, born 
at Auchinleck, Ayrshire. In 1792 he 
used coal-gas as an illuminant in his 
own house, and ten years later it was 
used for lighting Soho. He also ex- 
perimented on a high-pressure loco- 
motive, and in 1 7 84 made a small loco- 
motive steam-engine. He improved 
greatly on Watt’s steam-engine, and 
invented apparatus by which it was 
possible to use compressed air, 
devising the first oscillating steam- 
engine. 

Mure, Sir William (1594-1057), a 
Scottish poet, born at Rowallan in 
Ayrshire. He became M.P. in Edin- 
burgh in 1643,thefollowingyenr being 


translation of Boyd’s Hccatombe 
Christiana ; and several miscellaneous 
poems. 

Mure, William (1799 - 1860), a 
British classical scholar and historian, 
born at Caldwell, Ayrshire. His prin- 
cipal work. Critical History of the 
Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece, was unfinished when he died. 
His other publications include : 
Journal of a Tour in Greece and the 
Ionian Islands; Brief Remarks on the 
Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties; 
A Dissertation on the Calendar and 
Zodiac of Ancient Egypt, etc. 

Muret (or Muretus), Marc Antoine 
(1526-85), a famous French humanist, 
born at Muret, near Limoges. In 1503 
he went to live in Rome, where ho 
lectured and taught civil law till 1584, 
when ho retired. Ho edited Latin 
authors and wrote Orationcs, Epis- 
tola and Variorum Lcctioncm Libri 
XIX. See Collected Works, ed . Frot- 
scher and Koch (Leipzig). 1834-11. 

Murfreo, Mary Noailles (6. 1S50), an 
American novelist, writing under the 
pseudonym of ' Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock,' born at Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A. She began her literary 
career in 1S7S with contributions to 
tlio Atlantic Monthly, consisting of 
pictures of mountaineer life in Ten- 
nessee, later published under the 
title of In the Tennessee Mountains. 
Amongst her other publications are: 

1 1 7< ere the Battle was Fought; The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains; In the Clouds; His Vanished 
Star; The Young Mountaineers; The 
Champion; The Story of Old Fort 
London; A Spectre of Power; In the 
Stranger-People's Country, etc. 

Murfreesboro, a city ami co. scut of 
Rutherford co„ Tennessee, (J.S.A., 
32 m. S.E. of Nashville. It lies in an 
agricultural district, und carries on a 
considerable trade in cotton, grain, 
live stock, timber, etc. M. was settled 
in 1811, and incorporated in 1 S 17. 
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Near by was fought the battle of/ 
Stone R. in 1S62. Pop. (1910) 4679. / 

Murger, Henri (1S22-61), a French 
novelist, born at Paris. His most 
popular work is his Scenes in Bo- 
hemian Life, portraying, the irre- 
sponsible and happy-go-lucky life of 
artists and students in Paris. Re 
contributed to the Bcmic dcs Deux 
Mondcs and wrote a number of tales 
and dramas. Other works are: 
Seines de la vie de jeuncssc ; Les 
buveurs d’eau; Madame Olympc; Lc 
sabot rouge ; and other prose tales, 
and a collection of poems entitled 
Les nuits d’hicer. Andrew Lang 1ms 
translated several of his songs in 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 

Murghab : 1. Ariverof Central Asia, 
rising in Afghanistan and flowing W. 
and N.W. into Russian Turkestan 
through the oasis of Mero is lost in 
the sands 150 m. below Mero, after a 
course of about 370 m. 2. A river 
rising in the Pamirs, W. Asia, at an 
alt. of 13,720 ft., and flowing N.E., 
N.W. and W. to its junction with the 
Panj, or S. head-stream of the Oxus, at 
Wakban. Length 260 m. 

Muri : 1. A prov. of N. Nigeria, 
traversed by tlio Benue R. Pop. 
about 500,000. 2. A tn. of N. Nigeria, 

W. Africa, in Sokoto, 15 m. from tho 
r. b. of tho Benue, 300 m. E.N.E. of 
Lokoja. 

Murillo, Bartholome Estfeban (1617- 
82), was born at Seville, and baptised 
Jan. 1, 1 CIS: and after receiving some 
education, was placed with his rela- 
tive, Juan del Castillo, to study 
painting. Having saved a littlo 
money, which be mudo by painting 
religious pictures for exportation to 
S. America, be went to Madrid in 
1641, being then in Ills twenty-fourth 
year, was favourably noticed by ids 
celebrated townsman, Velasquez, who 
treated him with the greatest kind- 
ness, and through ids influence was 
cnnblcd to study the chcfa-d’ccuvrc of 
Italian and Flemish art in tlio royal 
collections. In 1645 he determined to 
return to Seville, after an absence of 
three years, though advised to pro- 
ceed to Romo by Velasquez, who 
offered him letters from the king. 
After settling in Seville lie received 
numerous important commissions, 
and was soou acknowledged as the 
head of the school there. In 161S M. 
married a lady of, fortune ; lie now 
maintained a handsome establish- 
ment, and Ills house was the resort of 
people of taste and fashion. The 
Academy of Seville was founded by 
him in 1660, but lie filled the oilico of 
president only during tlio first year. 

In early life lie painted many pictures 
illustrative of humble life ; In these, 
t lie manner was darker and Iras refined 
than that exhibited in his later pic- 
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tures, which are mostly scriptural or 
religious pieces.' Amongst various 
altar-pieces which lie painted lor 
the churches and convents in Madrid, 
Seville, Cordova, Cadiz, and Granada, 
is oue representing the ‘ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,’ ana it was on the eve 
of his finishing this work that lie met 
with an accident in the scaffolding — 
he wounded himself so badly that lie 
continued to feel the effects until his 
death, which occurred at Seville in 
April 16S2. He was buried in the 
church of Sta. Cruz. In the Louvre, 
and in England, there are about forty 
of his works. The most celebrated of 
M.’s pictures are: ‘ Moses striking the 
Rock,’ ‘ Christ feeding the Five 
Thousand,’ ‘ St. Anthony of Padua,’ 
’ The Prodigal’s Return,’ and * St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary.’ The picture 
M, preferred to all his other works 
was that of ‘ St. Thomas do Villa 
Nueva distributing Alms to the Sick 
and Poor.’ His chef-d’oeuvre is the 
‘ Immaculate Conception,’ which was 
purchased for the Louvre at the sale 
of Marshal Soult’s collection in 1S52 
for £26,612. Sir David Wilkie, who 
greatly admired and carefully studied 
the Spanish school, has remarked, in 
reference to it : ■ Velasquez and 

Murillo are preferred, and preferred 
with reason, to all the others, as the 
most original and characteristic of 
their school. These two great paiuters 
arc remarkable for having lived in 
the same time, in the same school, 
Painted for the same people, and of 
the Eame age, and yet to have formed 
two styles so different and opposite, 
that the most unlearned can scarcely 
mistake them ; Murillo being all soft- 
ness, while " ' 

andvivacity. 1 ' 

London, are 
‘The Holy ; 

tut Lamb,’ and ‘ A Boy Drinking.’ 

Murman Coast, the N.E. coast of 
Aoia Penin, Russian Lapland, about 
ni- between Norway and the 

“ito Sea. At the mouth of the Gulf 
t 13 t * le Pott and “aval station 
?t Lkaterminsk. Cod fisheries are 
important. 

Murner, Thomas (1475-1536), a Ger- 
? mu satirist and opponent ot the Re- 
formation, He was born at Oberehn- 
fleim in Alsace. In 1505 he was made 
???!' laureate by Maximilian, and in 
■joio became guardian of the Fran- 
cbcan monastery at Strasburg. His 
satirical works, directed against the 
xvejorination and Luther, include Die 
a arrenbeschwdrunq, 1512 ; Von dem 
£ ro J 3c ja lAUherischen Nart‘en, 1522 ; 

Hie Gauchmatt, 1519. Consult 
A-awerau, Murner und die deutsche 
Reformation, 1891, and Murner un 
dwKtrche des Mittelalters, 1890. 

muro Lucano, a tn. in the prov. 


and 20 m. N.W. ot the tn. of Potenza, 
Italy. Pop. S500. 

Murom, a tn. in the gov. of Vladi- 
mir, Central Russia, on the 1. b. of the 
Oka R., 84 m. S.E. of Vladimir ; 
has an old cathedral and various 
manufs. Pop. 13,400. 

Muroran, a port and naval station 
in the prov. of Iburi, Yezo, Japan; 
has large steel works, and exports 
timber and coal. Pop. c. 12.000. 

Muros, a com. in the prov. of 
Corunna, Spain, 29 m. W.S.W. of 
Santiago. Pop. 9130. 

Murphy, Arthur <1727-1805), a 
British actor ’ * ’ 4 ’ 

near Elphin, 
made his d6b 

at Covent Garden. He wrote numer- 
ous farces and dramas, amongst them 
Three Weeks after Marriage* Know 
Your Own Mind. All in the Wrong , 
etc., and some satires and a transla- 
tion of Tacitus. 

Murphy, Robert (1806-43), a British 
mathematician, born at Mallow, Ire- 
land. His chief publication is Elemen- 
tary Principles of the Theories of Elec- 
tricity , and ho contributed numerous 
1 ’ ‘ ■ • * ) the Cam- 

" vansaciions , 
Philosophical 
Iso wrote a 
* Algebraical 

Equations. 

Murphysboro, a city and co. seat of 
Jackson co., Illinois, U.S.A., 87 m. 
S.E. of St. Louis by rail. Coal and 
iron are mined. Pop. (1910) 74S5. 

Murrain, foot-and-mouth disease 
( q.v .). . , . 

Murray, or Hume, the principal riv. 
of Australia, rising in the Australian 

i - - — -3 Z1 r * .■ n. 777 (-LnAl.rtll 


navigable for small steamers. its 
chief tributaries are the Murrum- 
bidgee, Lachlan, and Darling. 

Murray, Alexander (1775-1813), _ a 
Scottish philologist, born at Dunkit- 
terick. In 1806 he became minister 
of Urr, and in 1812 he was appointed 
professor of Oriental languages. His 
principal work was the History of 
European Languages, published after 
his death, and ed. by Dr. Scott, 1823. 

Murray, Alexander Stuart (1841- 
1904), a classical archaeologist, born 
in Arbroath, and educated at the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Berlin, 
at the latter he attended the lectures 
of Boeckh and other famous scholars. 
In 1867 he was appointed assistant 
to Sir Charles Newton, the director 
of the department of the Greek and 
Roman antiquities in the British 
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Museum, and on his death (1886) M. 
succeeded him. From time to time 
he made researches in Rome, Athens, 
Cyprus, and other parts of the Medi- 
terranean. He wrote Manual of 
Mythology, 1873 ; History of Sculp- 
ture, 1880-83 ; Handbook of Greek 
Archceology, 1S92 ; The Sculpture of 
the Parthenon, 1903. 

Murray, David Christie (1847-1907), 
an English novelist, born at West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire. In 1S7C he 
was special correspondent for the 
Times during the Russo-Turkish War. 
He wrote numerous novels, the best 
of which are Bob Martin’s Little Girl, 
Verona's Father, In Dircsi 
Joseph’s Coat, and (with H. 1 
One Traveller Returns, etc. 

Murray, Eustace Clare Grenville 
(1819-81), an English journalist, 
studied at Oxford and Inner Temple. 
Ho then served in the Austrian army, 
and two years later joined the British 

embassy at ' ' 

at Hanov 

Odessa. E ■ 

took up . 
founded tb 

The Queen " • 

libel in th ; 
with perjuij , 

trial he tied to Paris, where he wrote 
some brilliant articles for a few 
English papers. Embassies and 
Foreign Courts, The Roving English- 
man, The Member for Paris, and 
Young Brown are considered some 
of his best works. 

Murray, George Gilbert Aim6 (6. 
1SG6), an English scholar, poet, and 
author, bom in Sydney, New South 
Wales, and educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford University; was a fellow of 
New College, Oxford, and in 1889 
became professor of Greek at Glasgow 
University, and in 1908 regius pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford. In 1889 he 
married Lady Mary Howard, daughter 
of the ninth Earl of Carlisle. Ho pub- 
lished a History of Ancient Greek 
Literature (1897). Hia verso trans- 
’ — ■ — several 

. * ’ Trojan 

. ■ ' ' ‘ nia in 

Tauris, and Sopiiocics' u.u„...s Rex 
(1902-13) are remarkable. Several 
have been staged with success under 
the Vedrenne-Barker management 
(1001-7). Of his other publications 
may be mentioned. The Rise of the 
Greek Epic, 1911; The Origin of 
Tragedy, 1912; and Studies in Greek 
Religion, 1913. 

Murray, Sir James Augustus Henry 
(b. 1837), a philologist, bom at Den- 
holm, near Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
He graduated at London and Oxford, 
and received the degree of LL.D. 
(EdSn.) in 1S74. He commenced 
teaching nt Hawick Grammar School 


in 1S55; became master at Mill Hill 
School, 1S70; assistant examiner in 
English to the University of London, 
1875-79; and in 18S5 went to Oxford. 
For many years he has been engaged 
in editing the iVew Oxford English 
Dictionary. In 187S he was appointed 

£ resident of the Philological Society, 
ondon, for which he has written 
various papers. He is also the author 
of articles on the Histon/ and Lan- 
guage of the Border Counties, and The 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland. 

Murray (or Moray), James Stuart, 
Earl of, see Moray. 

*' ", '"bn, tlio name of several 

English publishers, and 
long remain associated 
with many a classic writer of English 
literature. John (M’)Murrny (1745- 
1793), the founder, bom in Edin- 
burgh, and first served ns an officer 


in the Royal Marines. 

In 17GS ho 

purchased ' ' ' 

'—mess 

of Willian 

forth 

became a ' 

or at 

* 32 Fleet 

table 

publicatio- ” ' 

story 

o/ Greece. 

■ ■ and 


Dalrymple’s Annals. At his ueatli ho 
was succeeded in due time by his son 
John M. (1778-1843), who was left an 
orphan of fifteen at his father’s death. 
The second John M. began by him- 
self editing many medical and other 
works, and projected, ns a counter- 
blast to th — ” ' — ’• Hm 

renowned 

enormous • ' 

Quarterly c 
activities. . 

Street became the resort of littera- 
teurs, including Walter Scott, of 
whose Mami ion M. wn s part publisher, 
Southey, Byron, Campbell (notably 
Specimens of the Pods), Washington 
Irving, and tho critic Gifford. Ho 
abandoned the publication of Byron’s 
Memoirs ns retlecling too much on 
their existing persons. In collabora- 
tion with Scott, Southey, and others, 
he published his Family Library of 
popular and economic literature in 
HO volumes, a work which Is further 
notable by reason that M. lowered 
the conventional price to reach a 
wider circle — a movement which fins 
since been extended with snob success 
in Dent’s Everyman's Library. An- 
other large series was Murray's Guide 
Books. John M. (1S08-92) succeeded 
his father and himself unite numer- 
ous volumes of tho Handbooks for 
Travellers, (.ravelling extensive!}- on 
tho ~ * ' — * r — purpose. 

Grotc i ■ ’ ks wera 

ptiblis ■ ’ ih John 

M. (b. : : ■ i brother 

Hnilatn M., succeeded on the death 
of tho third John M. A notabie recent 
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publication was that of Queen m. N.E. of Rawal Pindi (alt. 7520 ft.). 
Ficioina’s Letters, which led to a libel Pop. 2000. 

action against the Times and heavy Miirren, a vil. of the Bernese Ober- 
damages. land, Switzerland, 3 in. S.W. of 

Murray, John (1741-1815), an Lauterbrunnen. It affords a fine view 

American clergyman, known as the of the Jungfrau. Pop. 200. 

' father of American universalism.’ Murrhine (or Myrrhine) Vases, cele- 
He became a universalist after read- brated vessels of antiquity, brought 
ing a tract on Union by James Belly, from Asia to Rome by Pompey, after 
See Autobiography (Boston), 1816, ed. his victory over Mi thri dates, 
by Mrs. Murray. Murrumbidgee, a riv. of New South 

Murray, Sir John (1718-77), of Wales, rising on the N.E. of the Aus- 

Broughton, son of Sir David M. of tralian Alps, and flowing 1350 m. 

Stanhope, Peeblesshire. He was westwards to join the Murray, 90 m. 
secretary to Prince Charles Edward, S.E. of the mouth of the Darling. It 
and was employed on various missions is navigable for 500 m. during the wet 
by the Pretender. season. 

Murray, Sir John (6. 1841), a Murrumburrah, a tn. of Harden co., 
naturalist and geographer, born at New South Woles, 80 m. from Goul- 
Coburg, Ontario ; and educated in bum, with gold-mining. Pop. 1500. 
Ontario ; the High School, Stirling, Murrurundi, a tn. of Brisbane co., 
Scotland ; and at Edinburgh Uni- New South Wales, 50 m. from Tam- 
versity. He was one of the natural- worth. Pop. 1300. 
ists who made that famous voyage in Murshidabad, a city and dist. of 
the Challenger , and was appointed India in presidency of Bengal. The 
editor of the reports of the expedi- city lies 115 m. N. of Calcutta, and 
tion, He also took part in the ex- extends along both sides of the sacred 
plorations in the Triton and Knight river Bhagirathi. During most of the 
Errant to the Faroe Channel. Besides 18th century it was the Mohammedan 
the above reports he was one of the " ’ ■ * ’ flourishing 

authors of The Narrativ c of the Cruise It contains 

of the * Challenger,* ot A Report on Deep- . handsome 

Sea Deposits, and of A Report of the structure. The industries include 
Survey of the Lochs of Scotland. He the manuf. of silk and other fabrics, 
has also written numerous articles on embroidery, and articles of carved 
geographical and marine subjects. ivory, gold, silver, etc. The entire 
Murray, Lindley (1745-1826), an district covers an area of 2143 sq- m., 
Anglo-American grammarian, born at and the population numbers about 
Swatara, Pennsylvania. Hewascalled 1,333,184. Pop. of tn. 15,000. 
to the bar in 1765. In 1784 he settled Murtoza, a fishing centre of Aveiro, 
in England, and devoted himself to Portugal, 30 m. S. of Oporto. Pop. 
literature. His first hook was Power of 10,000. 

Religion on the Mind, 1787. Later he Murzuk, a walled tn. in Tripoli, 
wrote the Grammar of the English Lan- cap. of Fezzan, 430 m. S.E. of Ghad- 
guage, 1795, by which he is chiefly re- ames, situated in an oasis in the heart 
membered. These were followed by of the desert. It is a commercial 
various works, such as English centre on a caravan route from Egypt. 
Readers , etc. Pop. 6500. 

Murray, Sir Robert (1600-73), son of Murzzuschlag, a tn. of Styria, 
Sir Robert M. of Craigie, Ayrshire, Austria, on the Murz, 24 m. from 
one of the founders of the Royal Bruck. It is a noted health resort. 
Society. He fought in the Civil War. Pop. 6190. 

At the Restoration he was appointed Musa, Abu Abdallah Mohammed 
Lord Justice Clerk and Privy Coun- Ben, an Arabian mathematician, the 
cillor. He became a prominent first of his countrymen to write on the 
member of the club in London insti- science of algebra, and to whom 
fcufced for the discussion of natural Europe is indebted for its introduc- 
science which developed into the tion. 

Royal Society. He obtained a charter Musa, Antonius, a famous Roman 
for the society from Charles II.. and physician, and a brother of Euphor- 
was made the first president, 1662, bus. Is said to have been the first to 
Murray Bay, or Malbaie, a watering- recommend the use of cold baths, and 
place and hay of Charlevoix co., cured the Emperor Augustus by this 
Quebec, Canada, on the Lower St. means. Was also of a literary bent 
Lawrence R. Pop.-4300. and acquainted with Virgil and 

Murraysburg, a vil. and div. of Cape Horace, 
of Good Hope, S. Africa. The vil. is Musa, Ibn Nosseyr, or Nosair (640- 
50 m. W.N.W. of Graall-Reinet. Pop. 715 a.d.), Arab conqueror of North- 
(vil.) 1300, ern Africa in 699-709. In 712 he 

Murreo, or Marri, a hill-station and formed an alliance with Count Julian 
sanatorium of the Punjab, India, 30 and crossed to Spain, taking several 
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important towns, amongst them 
Seville. On his return he tell trader 
the displeasure ot the Calif of 
Damascus, who exiled him. 

Musasus, ft Greek grammarian who 
flourished about the 5th century A. x>. 
He wrote an erotic poem, describing 
the loves of Hero and Lennder, which 
has been translated into English more 
than once, notably by Christopher 
Marlowe (Dilthey’s ed., Bonn, 1S711. 

Musaeus, Johann Karl August(1735- 
87), a German author, born at Jcua. 
His first work, entitled Grandison der 
Ziceite, was published in 1762 ; re- 
written about twenty years later 
under the title of Der deutschc Grandi- 
son, its object, being to satirise the 
English novelist Richardson’s hero. 

Hi ' — 1 — * k was: Pollcs- 

liic a series of 

sat 17S2-86. See 

M. . ' iiiits, 1807. 

JliUJuU . . 1, a constella- j 

tion situated E. of Chameleon, and 
8. of the Southern Cross, also some- 
times known under the name of Apis 
(the bee), and formerly used to desig- 
nate a constellation N. of Aries, ft 
contains four stars, one of the third 
and three of the fourth magnitude. 

Muscardine, or Silkworm Rot, a 
disease wliieli causes mucli loss among 
silkworms. It is caused by a fungus, 
many allied species of which are para- 
sites in Lepidoptera, both in the cater- 
pillars and the perfect insects. 

Muscari, see Grape Hyacinth. 

Muscat, a tn. and seaport on the 
S.E. coast of Arabia, cap. of prov. of 
Oman. It is under British political 
influence. Tho climate is hot and un- 
healthy. Dates are the principal ex- 
port. M. was taken by the Portu- 
guese In 1508 and remained under 
their rule till 1G50, when they were 
finally expelled. Pop. about 40,000. 

Muscatel, Muscatelle, Muscadel, or 
Muscadine (It. moscado, musk), a 
white wine produced in Languedoc, 
France, both strong and sweet. Tho 
name is generally applied, however, 
to most French and Italian wines 
made from tho muscadine grape, 
either of the red or white variety. 

Muscatine, a city of Iowa, U.S.A., 
on the r. b. of the Mississippi. Manufs. 
include pear) buttons, terra-cotta, 
pottery, etc. Pop. (1910) IG.178. 

Muschelkalk, in gcoiogy, a lime- 
stone-bed belonging to the Red Sand- 
stono formation or Triassic system of 
Germany. It is shelly and fossili- 
ferous (rich in organic remains), and 
Saurian reptiles occur. It is not 
found in Britain. 

Muscle, a structure of tho body 
capable of causing mot Ion by tho con- 
traction ot Us fibres. Muscular tissue 
consists of elongated cells or fibres. 
The fibres making up some of the Ms. 


consist of protoplasmic materia! with 
transverse ptripes; these are called 
striped or striated fibres. Others pos- 
sess no transverse markings, and arc 
therefore known as non-striatcd or 

muscu- 

lontract- 
i certain 
brought 

about, resulting in a change in the 
elastic tension of the cell. An in- 
crease of tension occurs in the points 
of attachment of the ceil to neigh- 
bouring tissues, which ordinnrily 
move under tho strain, so that the 
length of the fibre decreases, whilo its 
diameter becomes proportionateiy 
bigger. In some Ms. this contraction 
is voluntary; that is, it Is the result ot 
an act of will. This modification of 
consciousness ia accompanied by a 
certain mode of activity in some of 
file cells of tiie largo brain, or cere- 
brum. By this means an impulse is 
communicated to the nerve-fibres 
supplying the Ms. and is conveyed to 

the M. by c " ’ ‘ — — r>~* « 

the nerve-l 
face of the 

are not under tho control ol the win. 
Such are the Ms. causing the motion 
of the stomach and other parts of the 
alimentary canal. They aro called 
, involuntary Ms., and nro made up of 
! uon-striated fibres, except the cardiac 
i M-, which resembles voluntary Ms. in 
j being striated. The capacity of a M. 
for responding ton stimulus is termed 
its excitability. In cardiac M. the 
extent of contraction does not depend 
upon tho Intensity of tho stimulus, 
but in Ms. nttuchcd to tho bones a 
proportion is maintained between 
contraction and stimulus. If, how- 
ever, a M. has been repeatedly con- 
tracted without much intermission, 
a stimulus does not ovoko tho usual 

rs 

of 

waste products, probably (ju„ in the 
muscular tissue, which diminishes its 
excitability. After o period of rest, 
the waste products aro eliminated, 
and the M, regains its normal power 
of responding to stimuli. Tint flesh)' 
part of a M. is usually attached ul 
each end to bands, or tendons, of 
white fibrous tissue, wbieli is itself 
non-eonf ractite, but serves t o join t lie 
M. to some bone. The attachment 
which is inoro fixed Is called the 
origin; that which is moro movable 
is called tho insertion. Tims, the 
biceps has two origins, in the coracoid 
process and the glenoid cavity; its 
insertion ts in the tuberosity of the 
radius, or tho outer hone of tho fore- 
arm. Every M.is supplied with blood- 
vessels, and lymphatics to carry the 
substances for repair of tissue, and for 
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the combustion which liberates the 
energy resulting in contraction. 

Muses (Lat. Muses, Gk. Mownu) 
were, according to the earliest writers, 
the inspiring goddesses of song, and, 
according to later notions, divinities 
presiding over the different kinds of 
poetry, and over the arts and sciences. 
They are usually represented as the 
daughters of Zens and Mnemosvne, 
and born in Pieria, at the foot of Mt. 
Olympus. Their original number 
appears to have been three : but 
afterwards they are always spoken of 
as nine in number. Their names and 
attributes were 1. Clio , the M. of 
history, represented in a sitting or 
standing attitude, with an open roil 
of paper, or chest of hooks. 2. Eu- 
arpe, the M. of lyric poetry, with a 
nute. 3. Thalia , the M. of comedy I 
and of merry or idyllic poetry, ap- 
pears with a comic mask, a shep- 
herd’s staff, or a wreath of ivy. 
h Melpomene, the M. of tragedy, with 
a tragic mask, the club of Hercules, 
or a sword : her head is surrounded 
with vine leaves, and she wears the 
cothurnus. 5. Terpsichore, the M. of 
choral dance and song, appears with 
f{J e lyre and the plectrum. 6. Erato , 
me M. of erotic poetry and mimic 
{nutation, sometimes also has the 
J* Polymnia or Polyhymnia , the 
at. of the sublime hymn, usually 
appears without any attribute, in a 
Pensive or meditating attitude. S. 
Urama, the M, of astronomy, with a 
pointing to a globe. 9. Calliope 
Pr Calliopea , the M. of epic poetry, 
presented in works of art hath a 


Helicon, where were t-lie sacred foun- 
SJ Ils °f Aganippe and Hippocrene. 

• Parnassus was likewise sacred to 
mem, with the Castalian spring. The 
*i5 C iM? ces °® ere 4 to tlie M. consisted 
oi libations of water or milk, and of 
™ey. The M. were invoked by the 
poets as the inspiring goddesses of 
song ; and all who ventured to com- 
pete with them in song were severely 
Punched by them. 

■ Museums (from Gk. novcreToi', 
temple » of the Muses), the name now 
given, to buildings where collections 
of scientific, Uterai 
osities and works 
the benefit of the A 

lit was the famous university 
ouildmg at Alexandria (including the 
u orary). Here were lodged and en- 
pertained the men of learning, each of 
wnom had a handsome revenue. Its 
toandation is attributed to Ptolemy 
joter (c 283 b.c.). A library or pic- 
ture-gallery may be included, hut in 


Britain does not usually form the 
sole or even the most prominent 
feature of M. properly so called, 
though on the Continent the terms 
* mus6e ’ and 4 museum ’ are regularly 
used for such collections. These in- 
stitutions remained practically un- 
known from the 4th to the 17 th cen- 
tury, and the earliest were merely 
aimless collections of curiosities, 
amassed without method or system, 
usually by private individuals, such 
as the Tradescant Museum, which 
became more valuable as the Ash- 
molean Museum (c. 1679), at Oxford. 
The growth and development of the 
modern M. was a feature of the later 
19th century, the chief aims (as enun- 
ciated in 1870) being (1) to provide 
education, and (2) recreation for the 
people. Special attention is now given 
to arrangement and classification, to 
the cataloguing and preservation of 
the exhibits, and to the lighting, 
ventilation, and general comfort of 
the galleries. It is essential to avoid 
overcrowding the exhibits. The three 
chief systems for classification of the 
objects on view are: (1) by date; (2) 
by material; (3) by nationality, none 
of which are, as a rule, adopted ex- 
clusively, but in combination. Ideal 
M. should embrace as far as possible 
the whole range of human knowledge, 
teach the connection between all the 
different branches of learning, and 
destroy the arbitrary distinction 
drawn between M. of ‘ science ' and 
of ‘art. Lack of space has some- 
times been responsible for such sepa- 
rations, notably in the case of the 
! transfer of the Natural History speci- 
mens to Cromwell Road, S. Kensing- 
ton, from the British Museum in 
i Bloomsbury (founded c. 1753 from 
l the Sloane collection). The Guimefc 
' -- ~ 71 1, of religions; 

m at Oxford 
of man-made 
Surgeons is a 
M/ of Comparative Anatomy. Noted 
M. of wider and more general aim are 
the Vatican in Rome (started by Pope 
JuliUB II.), the Ufflzi and Pitti 
(chiefly painting and sculpture) at 
Florence, the Louvre of Paris (opened 
to the public c. 1789), M. at St. Peters- 
burg, Dresden, Munich, Berlin, 
Vienna, Naples, Milan, Venice, and in 
America the Carnegie Institute at 
' ■ Pennsylvania (1896), 

National Museum at 
(c. 1876), under the con- 
trol ot the Smithsonian Institution. 
Museums may be under national, 
provincial, or municipal control, or 
run by a semi-public body, such as a 
university or a trade -guild. Many 
national M. originated in private 
collections, as for example the 
4 Hunterian Museums * of the Royal 
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College of Surgeons, London, and of Rapport sur les musics . . . d’Europe, 
Glasgow University, and above all 1885-90; Babeau, Li Louvre . . ., 1895; 
the British Museum itself. Holland Cowtan, Memoirs of the Brit. Mvs., 
formerly had many collections owned 1871; Meyer on Museums of America 
by her merchant-princes. The various and Europe, and at Dresden, in 
great exhibitions, and especially that Abhandl. Zoot. iff us., 1S93, 1900-2 
of 1S51, did much to promote in- (Eng. translation issued by Smith- 
terest in M. and led to tho establish- sonian Inst., 1905); and annual ro- 
ment of many in tho 19th century. ports of tho world’s chief M. 

In early days M. were for the few MusgTave, Samuel (1732- c. SO), an 
rather than for the many, as has also English classical scholar and physi- 
been noticed in the case of libraries, cian. He wrote Exercitationcs' in 
and visitors were only admitted a few Euripidem, 17G2; Animadvcrsiones in 
at a time on payment of a fee, or by Sophoclem, 1800; Two Dissertations, 
special ticket. The British Museum on ‘ Greek Mythology,’ and on ‘ New- 
was first opened to the public in 1759, ton’s Objections to tho Chronology 
but admission to the galleries was at of tho Olympiads,’ 1782; and works 
first allowed only on the presentation on medical subjects; and helped edit 
of a ticket obtained by writing, and Euripides (4 vols.), 177S. See 
the visitors were personally con- Schweiglmiiscr’s ed. of Appiau; Gent 
ducted round the cases and shown Man., 1770; Nichols’s 'Lit Artec. 
the exhibits. The present number of Musgrave, William (c. 1057-1721), 
visitors averages about 1,000,000 a an English physician and antiquary, 
year. Most M. are now opened on studied at Oxford. Ho was secretary 
Sundays, at least between certain to the Royal Society (1GS5), and 
hours, as well as on week-days. On I settled in Exeter (1G91), practising as 
the Continent there is often a small I a physician. He wroto treatises on 
charge for admission, but it is un- 1 gout and medicine. His three anti- 
usual in Great Britain at tho present ! quarian studies, Julii Vitalis Epita- 
day. The importance of M. for pur- i phium (1711 >,Gc(a Britannicus (171G), 
poses of instruction has been recog- { and Belgium Britannicum, wero re- 
nised by educational authorities in j issued as Aniiguitates Britanno- 
the fact that properly conducted Belgicer, (1719). Consult Wood’s 
visits to the various M., under the Athena- Orem. iv. (Bliss ed.); Munk’s 
supervision of qualified teachers, are Coll, of Phys. i. (2nd ed.). 
allowed by the Board of Education to Mushroom ( Agaricus psalliota cam- 
count as school-time. The treasures pcstris), a very varinblo British 
of the beautiful Victoria and Albert i fungus, which has long been valued 
Museum, S. Kensington (for which for its ediblo qualities, and lias been 
handsome new buildings have re- cultivated from ‘ 6paivn ’ since tho 
cently been erected in the Brompton 17th century. The ' spawn ’ is ob- 
Road), were always intended for loan tained from rich old pastures where 
to other M. and schools of art when i horses and cattle have been feeding, 
required, and this invaluable system j and is made up with moderately dry 
of lending exhibits to other centres cakes of dung and earth. If properly 
for a time may come to be more uni- 1 prepared it lasts fit for use for five 
versally adopted. Municipal M. are ; years, the fungus being in a wliito 
mostly controlled by the Museums thread-like form (mycelium). Except 
and Gymnasiums Act of 1891, and j during a few weeks In autumn the 
the Public Libraries Law Consollda-; supply c' ’ ' - 

tlon Act of 1892. Tho Museum Asso- 1 of the d 

ciation was founded in England in ! through ■ . 

1SS9, and issued reports from 1890. ! difficult, and while the crop Is proflt- 
These were superseded in 1901 by tho able in Itself, the spent manure from 
Museums Journal. i M. beds is all-important in tho success 

Consult Address of the President of of modern methods of intensive cnl- 
the Brit. Assoc., 1889; Flower, Essays' ture. The crop can bo raised in' tho 
on Museums, 189S; Monroe in tho open air, in frames, sheds, or cellars. 
Educational Review, 1896; Uandbuch ■ as well as natural caves, mines, or mil- 
der ArchCtologic der Kunst, by Mflller way tunnels, wherever an even tern- 
(1848), by Stark (1880): Prof. Jcrons, i peraturc of from 55° to GO’ can he 
‘ Use and Abuse of Museums,’ in ; maintained from the fermenting 
MethodsofSocialRcform, 1S82: Green-! manure. In the open, the M. bed is 
wood, Museums and Art-Galleries, '• m’ude ridge-shape on the driest 
1888: Goode, ‘Museumsof theFuturc,’ , possiblo site; elsewhere It Is mado 
in Rep. A ’of. Mils, for iSSg, 1891 ; i fiat. The use of manure from horses 
Murray, Museums; Their History and fed largely on corn and littered with 
Use . . ., 1901; BC-nOdite, Rapport sur , long straw is essential. There are. no 
(’organisation . . . dans les musics de. la rough and ready distinctions of Me. 
Grande Bretagne, 1895: Binrdot, Les ■ from other fungi; but the botanical 
musics d’Europc, 18G0; Blanchct, 1 features, though vnrinble make 
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identification easily possible. When 
young it is globose, expanding until 
nearly flat, and from 3 to 6 in. across. 
It is white, and the thick flesh turns 
brown when cut or broken. The stem 
is stout, with a ring or frill near the 
top; and the crowded gills turn from 
rosy to dark brown. It occurs natur- 
ally in rich, open ground, not under 
trees. 

Music, although in its modern form 
the most artificial of the arts, is 
primarily the most universal and 
spontaneous. Evidence of its use as 
a medium of emotional expression is 
to be found in every direction, from 
the incantation of the savage or the 
intoned Greek play to mediceval 
church-music, the Romantic move- 
ment of last century, and the sym- 
phonic poem or music- drama of to- 
day. M. in some form is probably as 
ancient and universal as speech 
in the general acceptance of the 
Greek M. is the radix from whi- 
development must be traced. Greek 
M. was, doubtless, largely influenced 
by Chaldean and Egyptian, by Indian 
and Chinese, such as it was; and 
several early Christian chants were 
derived from Jewish synagogue-tunes. 
But no deep study of such influences 
is possible, although it is surmised 
that ample material would have been 
available if the Alexandrian library 
had been preserved. Ail Greek plays 
were sung, the modern counterpart 
of their tragedy being, of course, the 
music-drama, and of their comedy, 
the opera-bouffe. The term M. was 
held by the Greeks to signify any' art 
over which the nine Muses presided, 
and poetry and melody were com- 
bined in one art-form as a matter 
of course (see Nietzsche’s Birth of 
Tragedy , and various works by 
Wagner on Greek drama). JEschylus 
wrote the melodies for his own 
tragedies, and even the Homeric 
epics were declaimed to the accom- 
paniment of a lyre. With such 
importance attaching to M. as a 
literary adjunct, although its possi- 
bilities as an absolute art were un- 
suspected, it was not long before 
some method of definite systemati- 
sation and notation of sound was 
sought. The three genera , with 
their modes, were formulated ( see 
Harmony), and a code of notation 
by letters of the alphabet was con- 
structed, three letters being given 
to each tone so that half and 
quarter tones could be recorded. 
Symbols of duration were also used, 
including the signs - and w , still in 
vogue for purposes of Latin verse- 
scansion and syllabification. The chief 
of the early methods of notation, how- 
ever, was the system of neumcc , but 
this served only to remind the singer 


of the approximate difference in pitch 
of successive notes in a melody he had 
already memorised, without express- 
ing the exact intervals. It was not 
until the early 10th century that any 
definite progress in notation was 
made, although the literal code, in 
which Latin characters had super- 
seded the Greek, had been developed, 
particularly in connection with instru- 
mental M. About the same time as 
Hucbald ( d . 930), whose system of 
writing words in the spaces of a staff, 
useful in vocal M., did not survive 
him, a red line was drawn horizontally 
across a page to represent F; and the 
immediate addition of a green or 
yellow line above and parallel to the 
red, to give the locus of C, made 
possible the precise expression of any 
interval up to an octave. The present 
type of staff was reached in the 11th 
‘ ’sted usually of four 

no number was 
until the lGth cen- 
tury, when a four-line staff was re- 
stricted to plain song, five-line being 
used for other vocal M., and six-line 
for organ and virginal. Signs F, C, 
and G were also written to their rela- 
tive lines, thus originating the system 
of clefs. Bars, or staff-divisions, were 
introduced about this time to indicate 
accent; and within the next century, 
their use for rhythmic definition be- 
came general. Many of these im- 
provements have been attributed to 
Guido d’Arezzo (d. c. 1050), but what- 
ever he suggested, his actual accom- 
plishments were not remarkable. By 
this time, aided by the progress in 
notation, M. had reached the stage of 
the ‘ descant,’ or ‘ discantus * (see 
Harmony), from which the whole art 
of counterpoint was evolved, although 
the Greek practice of ‘ magadising ’ 
(i.e. singing in two parts, one an 
octave above the other) had been an 
attempt in the same direction. The 
organum, in which a series of fifths 
was added to a canto fermo , was the 
first step ; from this two-part writing 
the three- or four-part * rondel ’ or 
' rota ’ (not to be confused with the 
later * rondo ’) was attained, the most 
famous example of this type being 
Sumer is icumen in (MS. c. 1225, 
British Museum, see article in Grove’s 
Diet, of il lus.), a flowing four-part 
over a brief two-part canon, probably 
the result of the fusion of a trouba- 
dour theme with churcli-music mode 
and counterpoint. These early poly- 
phonic problems gave rise to a con- 
siderable 
principal • 
c.g. Fran- 
de Mora\ 

Johannes 

secular M. had also changed: crude 
chants and folk-songs had given place 
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to the heroic songs o{ the minstrels plays, was first fully realised by 
(< 7 .u.) ot the 10th and 11th centuries. Claudio Monteverde (1567-1643), and 
During the 12th century the Trouba- in 1637 the first opera house was 
dours and TrouvOres in France, and opened at Venice. In Rome, the 
the Minnesinger and Jletstersinger in oratorio was established by Giacomo 
Germany became prominent: many of CarLssimi Id. 1674) and Stradella (d. 
them were ot high ranlc, c.g. Count 1681). Opera flourished also in Naples 
William ot Poitiers (d. 1127), and and Rome, under Alessandro Scar- 
Richard I. of England (d. 1197); others latti (d. 1724) and Stradella (d. 1631) 
even more famous were Adam de la respectively; in France, ballets and 
Hide (d. 1287), Heinrich von Meissen operas were produced by Cambert 
(d. 131S), and the immortal Hans (d. 1677), Lully (d. 1687), and others; 
Sachs (d. 1576). The historical im- and song-plays became popular in 
portanco of these classes and their Germany, the foremost composer 
influence on poetry and M. were being Schulz (d. 1672). In England, 
enormous. Henry Purcell (d. 1674) towered 

From the secular M. of the period above his contemporaries with some 
sprang the true polyphonic schools forty dramatic works. The beginning 
which flourished during the 15th and oi the ISth century saw opera 
17th centuries. Apart from the valu- thoroughly established, the chief 
able pioneer work of John Dunstable centres of activity being Venice and 
(d. 1453), Buiehois (d. 1460), and Hamburg. It was in the 1 8th century, 
Duiay (d. 1474), the first great result too, that instrumental M. was given 
was tho Netheriand school, consisting a status of importance, although a 
chiefly of Jean d’Okegliem or Oken- considerable quantity oi organ, vir- 
heim (d. 1495), and his famous pupils, ginal, and violin M. had already been 
Josquin des Pres (d. 1521) and Pierre ■written. But the technical advances 
de la Ruo (d. 1518), and Jacob of the previous century had prepared 
Obrecht (d. 1505). The climax of the the way for Johann Sebastian Bach 
16th-century Renaissance gave birth (1685-1750), essentially an organist, 
to tho Venetian and Roman circles, bnt composer also of much excellent 
the ’ ’ ’ " ' ' " ' violin and clavier M„ besides being 

(Ve: ■ ' a master of choral composition, almost 

Gyp . wholly of a dovotional type. Bach 

Netnemuuers, uuu Laauui u Menuo not only represents the culminating 
(d. 1604); and (Roman) Jacob Area- point of the possibilities and ideals of 
delt (d. 1560), and Danckerts (Jl. 1530- polyphony; be is also the father of 
60), also a Netherlander. Although modem M., and it, is from him that all 
the prevailing influences in the Italian subsequent developments in the art 

‘ v oi M. are to be traced ( see appended 

diagram). Thanks largely to him, a 
whole new world of keyboard Jl. was 
of Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina opened up by the general acceptance 
(1526-94), although chiefly limited of ‘ equal temperament ’ (see Tem- 
to church 31., must be regarded as the peuament) which rendered possible 
highest expression o£ the ideals of his a greatly extended variety ot module - 
period; lor, p-liilst revealing the same tions. The exquisite sense oi form 
extreme contrapuntal skill, his works and balance, the supreme technical 
are more deeply sincere than the in- master?', and the great extent and 
genious acrostics in winch the Nether- variety oi his 31. made rapid progress 
landers were too prone to indulge, inevitable; and in the matter of choral 
About this time a stimulus was also writing this progress was immediately 
given to German church 31. by the realised by his contemporary, Handel 
Dutlieran Reformation, the most im- (1685-1759), in whom the German 
portant composers being Jlartin and Italian tendencies were united. 
Luther (d. 1546), Johann Walther Handel’s writing possessed both 
(d. 1570), Franz Elers (d. 1590), and tho lyric richness oi the Venetians 
Orlandus de Lassus (1532-91), tho and tho breadth and dignity of 
Palestrina of Protestant 31. English Bach, in opera and oratorio alike ; 
composers of the period were Tye and his mastery oi big choral effects 
(d. 1572) and Tallis (d. 1585), and combined pith the originality and 
later Jlorley (d. 1602), Byrd (d. 1623), richness of his harmony enabled 
and Gibbons (d. 1625), whose efforts him to obtain greater dramatic 
lay chiefly in the direction of church climaxes than had previously been 
31. and madrigals. By the 17th cen- realised. The new possibilities in 
tmy such advances had been made instrumental M. that Bach had re- 
in vocal and instrumental teclmique. vealed were almost as promptly ex- 
in form and in chord experiment, that plored by Haydn (1732-1S09) and 
the conception of opera, which had Mozart (1756-91). Haydn tvas the 
been evolved from the incidental 31. actual turning-point from polyphonic 
of the early miracle and morality to homophonio form and treatment. 
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and with Mm the various ‘ classical ' 
forms, e.g. the sonata and symphony, 
assumed the structures whose prin- 
ciples have since predominated in 
nearly all musical development. And 
his experiments in chamber M., show- 
ing as they did the full value of the 
string quartet, led to the remodelling 
of the orchestra; a totally new tonal 
balance was effected by introducing 
new instruments (e-fir- the clarinet, and 
later the cello), reducing the propor- 
tion of wood-wind, and banishing the 
harpsichord or clavier. For these re- 
forms, Mozart, must receive acknow- 
ledgment no less than Haydn. Judg- 
ing by his experiments in harmony 
and ‘ colour,’ and by the perfection to 
which he developed the new forms 
(including the concerto, which he 

' n).it has been 

1 >t been for his 

ild have done 
(1770-1827) 
But , however 
much Beethoven's earliest M. may 
resemble Mozart’s latest, his second 
and third period works, his sonatas, 
concertos, and chamber M„ no less 
than his wonderful symphonies and 
overtures, cover an infinitely greater 
range, and express more sheer genius 
than those of any other composer, 
save perhaps Wagner (1813-83). If 
Beethoven is the point of transition 
from ‘ classical ’ to ‘ romantic ’-—the 
terms are unsatisfactory, hut have a 
generally accepted significance — in 
instrumental M„ the same must be 
said of'Schubert (1797-1828) in song, 
and of C. M. von Weber (1786-1826) 
in opera. The Romantic movement 
[q.v.) of the early 19th century was 
a general artistic reaction against 
‘academism ’ and formalistic narrow- 
ness, and was at first restricted to 
Paris, then the centre of European 
culture — Hugo in literature, Dela- 
croix in painting, and Berlioz (1803- 
69), Meyerbeer (1791-1864), and 
Chopin (1810-49) in M. Apart from 
the main body of P.omantics, Cfisar 
Franck (1822-90) was working in a 
calmer and more devotional vein; his 
work must be credited as the pro- 
genitor of such modern M. as that of 
Debussy (6. 1862) and others scarcely 
less famous, V. d’Indy, Charpentier, 
and Maurice Ravel. The rise of vir- 
tuosity gave a broader range for 
Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt (1811- 
86). In orchestral M., Liszt evolved 
from the symphonic form of Beet- 
hoven, the colour of Berlioz, and the 
ultra-Romantic Wagnerian ideals a 
new form, the ’ Symphonic Poem.’ 
This, with its offspring the ‘ Tone 
Poem,’ has become the cMef instru- 
mental form with Richard Strauss 
(6. 1864) and nearly all his contem- 
poraries. The art-song owes its de- 


velopment from the ’ lied ’ of Schu- 
bert to its present perfection under 
such composers as Granville Bantock 
(6. 1868) chiefly to Sohumann, 

Brahms (1833-97), and Hugo Wolf 
(1860-1903). Related to the Romantic 
movement are the nationalist move- 
ments, e.g, the Russian, with the com- 
posers Tchaikovski (1840 - 93), one 
of the greatest modern symphonists, 
Borodin, Glazounov, and Rimski- 
Korsakov; the Scandinavian, with 
Grieg, Sehytte, Sibelius, and Sinding; 
and the Bohemian, with Smetana and 
Dvordk. The purer classic traditions 
were preserved in Brahms, the 
greatest modern symphonist; but in 
his songs and chamber M. he shows 
the influence of the Romantics, parti- 
cularly Schumann. In the same line 
of succession comes Elgar (6. 1857), 
who with Richard Strauss is not only 
one of the greatest living masters of 
the' orchestra, but with Granville 
Bantock gives the highest expression 
of the tradition of massive choral 
writing that, originated with Handel. 
The works of Elgar and Strauss are j 
probably the extreme expression, os ■ 
yet, of absolute M.; futurists, such as 
Schonberg and Scriabine, are still re- 
garded with suspicion. The Romantic 
movement made possible the fullest 
realisation of the operatic ideals out- 
lined by Giflok (1714-87), and with 
Wagner the perfected music drama 
was attained for the first time. A 
separate branch of opera, uniting 
Venetian tendencies with those of 
Weber, may be traced through 
Rossini (1792-1868) and minor com- 
posers like Bellini and Donizetti to 
Verdi (1S13-1901). The Italian and 
Wagnerian types find a mutual, if 
partial and imperfect, expression in 
the works of Puccini (6. 1858); whilst 
the actual Wagnerian tradition is 
being preserved by Strauss. Operas 
of a distinctive type have been pro- 
duced in France by Debussy and 
Charpentier amongst others ; in 
Russia, the ballet still usurps the 
operatic stage. See also articles on 
Opkra, Song, Harmony, Romantic 
Movement, etc., and on the various 
composers. 

Bibliography. — Grove’s Diet, of 
Mas., 1904-8; Oxford Hist, of SIvs., 
1901-5; and Mr. D. F. Tovey’s articles 
in Ency. Brit., 1911, especially that 
on ‘Music,’ with its exhaustive 
bibliography. 

Music, Abbreviations in. In organ 
music, G.O. or Gr. =Great Organ. 
F.O. =Full Organ, etc. In pianoforte 
music, L.H. or M.S. (It. mano sinistra) 
or M.G. (Fr. main gauche) —left band; 
R.H. or M.D. (It. mano dextra, Fr. 
main droitc) =right hand; ped. — de- 
press pedal; *= release pedal. General 
abbreviations are: si, pause; < or 
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cres. —crescendo, get gradually louder; 

or dim. = diminuendo , get gradu- 
ally softer; /=loud; jff=very loud; 
mf — fairly loud; p=soft; pp — very 
soft ; rnp = fairly soft. D.G. = repeat 
from the beginning of the movement 
( da capo); D.S. or :8: f dal segno = re- 
peat from previous sign :S: ; ten., or 
tcnido =hold, or sustain; sf. or sfz. = 
sforzando , or sforzato, accentuate; rit. 
= ritcnido, slacken immediately in 
speed ; rail. — rallentando , slacken 
gradually in 6peed ; accel. = acceler- 
ando, quicken gradually; and so on. 
In full scores, the instruments are 
named in abbreviation, e.g. FI. — 
flauto or flute. Fag. = fagotto. Viol, 
or Vo. = violin, Va. — Viola, etc. 

Musical Box, an instrument for pro- 
ducing music by mechanical means. 
It was invented in the middle of the 
18 th century by the Swiss, who fitted 
minute plugs on a metal cylinder so 
arranged that they would strike 
separate bars of steel and set them 
vibrating, and so produce different 
tones. The M. B., however, is being 
gradually superseded by the piano- 
player and the gramophone. 

Musical Glasses were a set of glasses 
of equal size, forming a musical instru- 
ment; they contained varying quanti- 
ties of water, the height of the water 
in any particular glass determining 
its note. The method of playing was 
by rubbing the moistened finger 
round the rim of the glasses. They 
are first mentioned in 1651, and were 
very popular in the 18th century, 
being played in London by Gluck in 
1746, whilst Mozart and Beethoven 
wrote music for them. As improved 
by Franklin in 1760, M. G. were often 
called a * harmonica.’ 

Music and Dancing Lioences. Within 
the Metropolitan Police district (i.e. 
within 20 m. of the cities of London 
and Westminster, or in Middlesex), 
every house, room, garden, or other 
lace used for muBic or dancing must 
e licensed for that purpose by the 
county council or county borough 
council within whose jurisdiction the 
place is situated. Elsewhere, licences 
are required only in those towns 
where section 51 of the Public Health 
Act, 1890, has been adopted, in which 
cases the licences are granted by the 
magistrate. The mere occasional use 
of a room for music and dancing, or a 
temporary use for dancing op the 
occasion of a festival, does not, but 
a skating rink where music is played 
does require a licence. The decided 
cases show that to require a licence 
there must be something habitual 
about the use of the place for public 
music or dancing, though using the 
place once a month only would, pro- 
bably be regarded as ' habitual.* The 


licensing authority have an absolute 
discretion t 
subject to 
the discreti 

Music Halls. The ‘ music hall, or 
* variety theatre * is a development 
of the ‘ saloon theatres,* which existed 
in London in 1830-40. These were 
attached to taverns, and were very 
popular amongst the middle ana 
lower classes who liked to mix their 
dramatic amusements with smoking 
and light refreshments. They gave 
dramatic performances as well as 
variety entertainments, but were 
restricted by the 4 patent rights * 
which were ultimately abolished by a 
number of distinguished literary men, 
among whom were Charles Dickens. 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, and Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd. After this 
the saloons gradually improved in 
character, and the M. H. of to-day 
began to appear, the first being the 
Canterbury, which under the direc- 
tion of Charles Morton cultivated the 
best class music; indeed, ‘ An Operatic 
Selection * of Gounod’s Faust was 
first performed in England here. 
Morton also opened the Oxford, and 
other halls soon followed, their popu- 
larity being assured by the cheap 
prices and physical comforts which 
they afforded. But the advance in 
the M. H. excited the jealousy of the 
theatre, and matters came to a crisis 
in 1865 when an ambitious ballet was 
produced at the Alhambra recently 
founded in Leicester Square. The 
Alhambra was prosecuted for in- 
fringing the Stage-play Act, and a 
long, unsatisfactory trial followed, 
with the result that the matter was 
taken up by parliament, and the 
M. H. were granted the privilege of 
producing ballets, vaudevilles, panto- 
mimes, and other light pieces. Since 
then the character of the M. H. has 
still further improved, and its pro- 
gress continues to be rapid. In 
London alone the capital invested 
in these enterprises amounts to 
£5,000,000, and about 80,000 people 
are employed, and 25,000,000 enter- 
tained. Some of the chief halls are 
The Alhambra, The Coliseum, The 
Empire, The London Hippodrome, 
The Pavilion, The Palladium, and 
The Tivoli. 

Musk (Mimulus moscha(us), a 
small perennial plant of the order 
Scrophulariaceee, with hairy leaves 
and bright yellow flowers. Some fine 
horticultural varieties have been in- 
troduced. These are best grown in 
pots trained on wire frames or in 
hanging baskets. 

Musk Deer ( Moschus moschiferus), 
the interesting native of the moun- 
tainous parts of Central Asia, which 
yields the musk of commerce. It is a 
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small animal about the size of a roe- 
deer, 20 in. in height, with large ears, 
long legs, and coarse, goat-like hair, 
which varies from a pale grey to a 
dark brown, spotted with tints of a 
lighter colour. It is of special in- 
terest to zoologists in that it pos- 
sesses certain intermediate characters 
between the antelopes and the deer, 
and it is now placed in a special sub- 
family, Moschino;, of the order Cer- 
vidte. It is unique among deer in pos- 
sessing a gall bladder, which is found 
in most of the antelopes. Antlers and 
horns are absent in both sexes, but, 
like the Muntjac, the male has the 
upper canine teeth developed into 
projecting tusks 3 In. or more long. It 
is a solitary animal, feeding on leaves 
and flowers of forest shrubs. It is 
abnormally bardy and sure-footed on 
the most dangerous ground, being 
much assisted by the specialised de- 
velopment of the hoofs. Musk occurs 
as a resinous substance in a gland on 
the abdomen of the male, and tlio 
animals are mercilessly persecuted by 
hunters. The odour is probably the 
most penetrating and powerful in 
nature, and is said to cause Iimrnor- 

rhage in tt' ’ — *■— - — ' *- v*-~ 

the gland, 
and moutf 

for exportation, are known as ■ pods.’ 
When they reach Europe they are 
commonly found to be heavily 
adulterated. 

Muskegon, a city of Michigan, 
TJ.S.A., and cap. of eo. of same name, 
on the Muskegon R., 38 m. N.W. of 
Grand Rapids. Has foundries, paper- 
mills, and machine-shops, and manu- 
factures pianos, boats, furniture, 
steam-engines, boilers, refrigerators, 
etc. Pop. (1910) 24,062. 

Musket, see Firearms. 

Musketry, a military term applied 
to that branch of work which deals 
with the theory and practice and 
regulations concerning small arms: 
the rifle, carbine, and revolver, and 
machine guns. The duties in regard 
to M., from efficiency of the com- 
mand down to inspection and care 
of arms, returns of ammunition, etc., 
nre assigned to the various officers. 
The training in the use of weapons is 
graded from recruit drill, through 
various range and field practices, to 


but less amounts. 1< 
very varied, being th 
of range practice towa: 
ments of M. in acte 
includes company. 


squadron practice, and deals with the 
tactical uso of small-arms. A modem 
development has been the introduc- 
tion of miniature range firing with 
the use of the Morris tube. 


commissioned officers to act as in- 
structors. Qualification at the school 
is necessary for sergeants or lance- 
sergeants before ranking as sergeant- 
instructors. There is a commandant 
in charge, with a chief instructor, an 
experimental officer, a Royal Engi- 
neer officer, two instructors, four 
assistant instructors, quarter-master, 
and medical officer. The business of 
the school is also to improve the 
science of musketry in alL branches, 
to experiment, and to keep abreast of 
all foreign weapons and methods; and 
includes all designs, etc., for equip- 
ment of ranges. There are schools at 
Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony; 
and in India. 

Musk Glands. The chief source of 
the musk of commerce is the male 
Musk deer (Moschvs moschiferus) of 
Central Asia (g.w.). A number of 
rodents (e.p. the Musk rat), and at 


also give rise to the odour. 

Muskhogeans, or Crooks, a N. 
American Indian stock, whose nome 
is derived from Muskogee, the princi- 
pal tribe of the Creek confederacy. 
Their territory originally comprised 
the greater part of the Gulf states E. 
of Mississippi, extending N. to the 
Tennessee R. Tho history of the 
stock, wliich includes the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Seminole?,, and others, 
begins in 1527, when the Spaniards 
landed for the first time on the Gulf 
coast. Most of the surviving members 
are settled on reservations in Indian 
territory. Sec Jour, Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians. 

Muskogee, a city, the co. seat of 
Muskogee co., Oklahoma, U.S.A., 
130 m. E.N.E. of Oklahoma City. It 
is the centre of an agricultural and 
stock-raising region, and yields 
natural gas and oil. There are oil 
refineries, oil and flour mills, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 25,278. . 
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Musk Ox, or Musk Sheep ( Ovibos 
moschaius), an animal which, as the 
generic name implies, has features in 
common with the sheep and the ox. It 
is about the size of domestic cattle, 
and is covered with a dense coat of 
very long brown hair. The horns of 
the bulls meet in the middle line of 
the forehead. The legs are short, but 
the feet have a large spread, with a 
footprint much like a reindeer’s, and 
the animals are capable of some 
speed. They arc social in habit, and 
are now confined to Arclic America, 
though, at a remote period, they have 
had a very extensive range, which in- 
cluded Britain. At some seasons of 
the year they exhale a strong odour 
of musk, and this pervades the flesh, 
although it is well flavoured. 

Musk Plants. The odour of musk 
occurs in a number of plants besides 
the common musk. The musk mal- 
low (Malva moschcita) emits the odour 
when rubbed, especially in hot 
weather. The musk stork’s bill 
(Er odium moschatum) smells strongly 
of it if handled; but the moschatel 
( Adoxa moschatellina) diffuses it from 
all parts of the plant except when 
bruised. The musk thistle (Cardinus 
nutans) has a powerful musky scent. 
The musk orchis ( Herminium monor- 
chia) smells like musk at night. A 
melon ( Cucurbita nwschata), l lie musk 
rose, and the musk tree ( Eurybia 
argophylla) are among many other 
plants, etc., which give rise to the 
odour. 

Musk Rat, a name given to a num- 
ber of rodents, and also to one in- 
sectivore, which diffuse a musky 
odour. It most commonly indicates 
the Musquash ( Fiber zibcthicus ). It 
is specialised for an aquatic life, the 
toes being webbed, and the long, 
almost naked tail being scaly and 
flattened laterally. Though inclined 
to be omnivorous, it is chiefly vege- 
tarian, and stores up food for the 
winter by plastering it with mud into 
curious structures like haycocks. The 
musk is secreted by both sexes in a 
large gland in the groin. 

Muslin, a fine cotton clotl\, said to 
have been first made at Mosul, a city 
of Mesopotamia. It resembles gauze 
in appearance, except that it is woven 
plain without any twisting of the 
warp threads on the weft. Some very 
fine specimens have been produced in 
India, the Ami M. of the Madras 
presidency, and the Dacca M., made 
at Dacca, in Bengal, being especially 
famous. The material is now made in 
Europe, and numerous varieties are 
produced. It is used for dresses, cur- 
tains, blinds, cushion-covers, etc. 

Muspratt, James (1793-1SS6), a 
British manufacturing chemist, was 
bom at Dublin. After a stormy youth, 
IX 


he began the manufacture of chemical 
products for commercial purposes, 
which occupied him until his retire- 
ment iu 1857. The reduction of the 
salt tax in 1823 enabled him to make 
alkali from common salt by the 
Leblanc process. His works were 
situated in Liverpool, Widnes, Flint, 
and (from 1S30-50) Newlon. His son, 
James Sheridan M. (1S21-71), was 
also a distinguished chemist. 

Musquash, see Musk Rat. 

Musssenda, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs or herbaceous plants (order 
Rubiaccse) bearing corymbs of red or 
yellow flowers, ill. c rythropkylla has 
crimson bracts. Some species have 
medicinal value. 

Mussafia, Adolf (1835-1905), a 
Romance philologist, born at Spalato 
in Dalmatia. From 1855 he was pro- 
fessor of Italian, and from 1S60 pro- 
fessor of Romance at the university of 
Vienna. His best work was done in the 
early Italian dialects, although no 
department of Romance philology was 
unexplored by him. M. A. may be re- 
garded as one of the founders of the 
serious study of the Italian dialects. 
Many of the publications of Adolf ap- 
peared in the Transactions of the 
Vienna Academy. 

Musschenbroek, Pieter van (1692- 
1761), a Dutch natural philosopher, 
born at Leyden. After practising as 
a doctor for four years, iu 1719 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics 
and philosophy at Duisburg. His 
works include : I 71 stitution.es Physical, 
1748: Compendium Physicce Expert- 
mental is, 17G2 ; Introducfio ad Philo - 
sophian Xaturalcin, 1726 ; Physical 
Expcrimentales ct Geometrical Dis - 
sertationes, 1729. 

Mussel, a name for various forms of 
mollusc, but most commonly applied 
to the numerous widely distributed 
Mytilidte. The common M. (Myiilus 
edulis ), which forms the familiar 
wedge-shaped shell, is very abundant 
in British estuaries. While young, the 
Ms. are capable of moving about with 
the aid of the small brown foot, but 
later they attach themselves to rocks 
and to one another by spinning a 
bundle of tough threads ( byssus ). 
Though they are even more liable 
than oysters to pollution, they are 
important articles of diet in many 
districts, but they are utilised in 
greater numbers as bait in deep sea 
fisheries. The fresh - water Ms. 
(Unionidas) are also numerous and 
widely distributed. The pearl M. 
occurs chiefly in Scottish rivers. 

Musselburgh, a tn. and pari, burgh 
of Midlothian, Scotland, on the Firth 
of Forth, at the mouth of the Esk, 
54 m. E. of Edinburgh, of which it 
has become practically a suburb. M. 
has extensive market-gardens, and 
O 
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manufs. nets, twine, bricks, tiles, 
pottery, etc. There are also paper- 
mills, breweries, tanneries, and salt- 
works. The town is celebrated for its 
Rolf links. Together with Leith and 
Portobello, M. forms the Leith burghs, 
and returns one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1911) 15.93S. 

Mussot, Louis Charles Allred de 
(1810-57), a French poet, novelist, 
and playwright, bom In Paris. In 
1829 he met with great success, and at 
the same time with much hostile 
criticism, through his publication of 
Conies d'Espagne el d'ltalic. In 1S30 
his piece. La A’uit Vinitienne, was 
produced at the Odfion by Harel, but 
was not well received. In 1832 he 
left the Cinacle, and in the following 
year published Un Spectacle dans un 
Fautcuil, which was in so far success- 
ful that he was asked to contribute to 
the Revue de deux Mondcs. For this he 

• * ■ P i *,» ■»*- «. 1 ( 


was his famous poem, Rolla, written 
at the beginning of his liaison with 
George Sand, whom he had met in 
the summer of 1833. In December of 
that year he left with her for Italy, 
and returned alone shortly afterwards 
broken in health and in spirit. The 
worst side of his moral character was 
brought out by his sufferings. George 
Sand gave her account of the catas- 
trophe in a novel, EUc cl Ini, to which 
De Musset’s brother, Paul, replied 
in his Lui ct Ellc. His troubles did not 
prevent. De M. from continuing to 
write. In 1S35 ho produced Lucie, 
Lc Chandelier, La Loi sur la Presse, 
La Null de DAccmbre, and, more im- 
portant, Confession d’un Enfant du 
Siiclc, which is of great interest in 
revealing the poet’s complex charac- 
ter. In 183S he was appointed 
librarian of the Home Office, and two 
years later his health began to give 
way. Meanwhile ho had writ ten Hull 
d’aofd, Lettre d Lamartine, the comedy 
11 ne faut jurer de rien (183G), Un 
Caprice, and some of tho Nouvelle 
(1837), and the fragment Le Pacle 
dichu (1889). In 1840 he wrote A 
Ircnte ans, and in the following year 
the spirited poem Le Rhin allcmand. 
His latter years were comparatively 
unproductive, his works including 
11 faut qu’une Porlc soil ouvertc ou 
fennie (1845), Beltine (1849), and 
Casmosine (1851). He was elected to 
the Acadfimie in 1852, and died of 
heart disease five years later. His 
biography was written by Paul do M. 
A complete edition of his works (in 
10 vols.) was published by Lemerre in 
1870. See studies by C. F. Olipliant, 
1S90; Arvfido Barine (Mme. Yincens), 
1893; Correspondence de George Sand 
et d’Alfrcd de 1 Musset, 1904; and 


Spoelberch deLoverjonl’sXa veritable 
Histoire d’Elle el Lui, 1897. 

Mussooree, a tn. and sanatorium 
of the United Provinces, British 
India, 130 m. N.N.W. of Rampur. 
With Landaur, which adjoins it, it 
forms a convalescent station for 
European troops. Pop. 5000. 

Mustang, the wild horse of the 
Texas prairies. It is descended from 
early Spanish introductions, and is 
extraordinarily hardy and capable 
of immense labour when broken in. 

Mustard. The two Ms. of import- 
ance are black, brown, or rod lit. 
( Brassica or Sinapis nigra) and white 
M. (B. or .S', alba). It is the former 
which is grown in Cambridgeshire 
and adjoining counties for the pro- 
duction of seeds, which are ground, 
and after removal of the dark- 
coloured testas are used as a condi- 
ment or are converted into M. oil. 
The white M. seedlings are commonly 
used in salads, and for the purpose 
should bo sown three days after 
cress, with which it is usually eaten. 

Muswellbrook, a tn. of co. Durham, 
New South Wales, 85 m. S. of Tam- 
worth. Pop. 1700. 

Mutiny, Indian, see India — Uistorn. 

Mutiny Act. The first Mutiny Act, 
that of 1089, made it possible to keep 
a standing army in time of peace, not 
only by sanctioning its existence for 
tho first time in England, but by pro- 
viding for the punishment of mutiny 
and desertion with death and em- 
powering the crown to commission 
courts-martial to deal with those 
offences in time of peace. Since 1689, 
parliament passed tho Mutiny Act 
annually until 1881, whon it was 
finally superseded and merged in 
the Army Act of that year, an Act 
which is also annually renewed. The 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1715 made it 
necessary to increase the stringency of 
the crown's disciplinary powers, and 
accordingly the Mutiny Act of 1715 
authorised tho Crown to formulate 
Articles of War to regulate generally 
the forces in the United Kingdom in 
time of peace. Prior to that year, tho 
crown could only issue such articles 
in times of war or rebellion. Among 
other tilings, the later Mutiny Acts 
provided for the punishment by 
courts-martial of persons guilty of 
embezzling military or naval stores. 

Muirah, Mattrali, or Matarah, a 
seaport of Arabia on tho Gulf of 
Oman, forming a suburb of Muscat, 
with trade in dates and other fruits. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Mutterstadt, a com. and tn. _ of 
Bavaria, Germany, in the Rhino 
Palatinate, 6 m. S.W. of Mannheim. 
Pop. 5093. 

Muttra, or Muthura, the name of a 
dist. and tn. of the United Provinces, 
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India. The district has an area of 
1445 sq. m., and a pop. of 765,000. 
The town lies on the r. b. of the 
Jumna, and is the centre of Hindu 
devotion. Pop. 60,000. 

Muzaffargarh, a dist. of the Punjab, 
British India, covering an area of 
3422 sq. m. Wheat, rice, pulse, and 
indigo are the chief crops, and large 
herds of camels graze upon the sandy 
waste. Pop. about 405,656. The 
chief town bears the same name, and 
lies on the r. b. of the Chenab, 20 m. 
S.W. of Multan. Pop. 4000. 

Muzaffamagar, the name of a dist. 
and tn. of India, in the Meerut div. 
of the Central Provinces. The district 
is irrigated by four canals, the chief 
crops being wheat, pulse, cotton, and 
sugar cane. Area, 1666 sq. m. Pop. 

880.000. The town, 30 m. N. of 
Meerut, monufs. blankets. Pop. 

25.000. 

Muzaffarpur, the name of a dist. 
and tn. of India in the Patna div. of 
Bengal. The district yields indigo, 
opium, and rice. Area 3035 6q. in. 
Pop. 2,750,000. The town, on the 
r. b. of the Little Gandak R., is 
37 m. N.E. of Patna. Pop. (mostly 
Hindus) 46,000. 

Muziano, Girolamo (1528-1792), an 
Italian painter, born at Aquafredda, 
and studied under Romanius. It was 
not until 1550, when he went to Rome, 
that he began to be noticed. His 
most famous work is ' The Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus,* which was finally 
placed in the Quirinal Palace. The 
large fortune which he left was used 
to aid in founding the Academy of 
St. Luke at Rome, where he died. 

Muztagh-Ata, the highest peak of 
the Kashgar Mts., part of the Pamirs 
(g.r.) in Turkestan. It is situated to 
the S. of Little Karakul Lake, in lat. 
38° 20' N. and 75° 16' E., and rises 
to a height of about 25,700 ft. It is 
considered holy by the Kirghiz, and 
was partly ascended in 1894 by 
Sven Hedin. 

Mweru, sec Mcero, Lake. 

Myasthenia Gravis, a disease affect- 
ing the muscular tissues, character- 
ised by rapid fatigue on exertion; it 
may be local or widespread, and is 
unaccompanied by pain, except that 
experienced in extreme fatigue. It is 
not difficult to recognise when pro- 
nounced, showing itself generally in 
drooping and lassitude of the limbs 
and trunk,* there is a drooping of the 
eyelids, and a vacant appearance in 
the face due to the absence of mus- 
cular movements of expression; the 
interference with the muscles of the 
larynx and throat gives rise to in- 
distinct articulation of speech, and a 
general nasal sound, while difficulty 
is experienced in swallowing ; the jaws 
droop, and the whole head has a 


dejected appearance. In many cases 
death has ensued from sudden as- 
phyxia when the respiratory muscles 
have been affected. There is no mus- 
cular atrophy, nor have any post 
mortem changes been observed ; there 
is no specific remedy. Of late years 
the subject has engaged increasing 
attention, and it is evident that in the 
past it has escaped diagnosis ; it is 
more widespread than was recognised ; 
vory many cases being attributed 
to hysteria. The disease is usually 
hidden in its early stages, proceeds 
gradually, but with definite stages of 
marked intensity, and a large pro- 
portion of the cases end in death. It 
is, however, certainly rare. Its causes 
no doubt, will be found rather in the 
nervous centres than in the muscles 
fch .. ’ 

Lc 

of Rangoon. Pop. of tn. 5000. Area 
of dist. 3005 sq. m. Pop. 300,000. 

Mycence, one of the oldest cities of 
ancient Greece, was situated in a very 
strong position on the hill overlook- 
ing the northern extremity of the 
Argive plain. In 468 b.c. M. was dis- 
mantled by the people of its ancient 
enemy Argos, and was never rebuilt. 
In the time of Pausanias the ruins 
consisted of a great part of the walls, 
with 1 ' J '* ■' the Lions, 

from above it, 

6aid 1 ■ )pes ; the 

fountain called Perseia ; and the 
subterraneous buildings of Atreus 
and his sons. The discoveries which 
have been made here have greatly 
increased the knowledge of Greek art, 
especially pottery. The museum at 
Athens contains many specimens. 

Mycenaean Civilisation. This general 
term was first applied to the pre- 
historic civilisation discovered at 
Mycenee, Troy, and Tiryns by Hein- 
rich Schliemann in 1876. Since then 
so much has been discovered and laid 
bare by archaeologists that the word 
Mycenaean is now scarcely appro- 
priate, for the main source of this 
civilisation apparently radiated from 
Crete, and therefore the present 
accepted name of ‘ iEgean civilisa- 
tion * embraces more fully the breadth 
and *' " ' 1 ’* — - 

sang c 
with 

battles and heroic deeds which until 
the year 1870 had been merely myths 
and glorious legends. In that year 
Schliemann set out to find the site of 
Troy, and to prove that Homer had 
some foundation for his historic 
poems. No site in the Troad can 
really be placed accurately with 
Homer’s Troy, but the ruinous 
mounds of Hissarlik, which have been 
thoroughly explored, first by Schlie- 
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mann and continued after Schlie- 
mann’s death by Dr. W. Dbrpfeld, 
are accepted as the original site of 
famous Ilium. Schliemann dug with 
faith and enthusiasm, but without 
the scientific skill of the modern 
archaeologist. He reached his second 
stratum in 1873 and revealed a burnt 
city, with treasures of gold and silver 
and bronze that suddenly aroused the 
interest of all students of ancient 
hi store. This find assisted in proving 
that the Homeric legend of Troy was 
not founded only on myth, but that 
a great and wonderful civilisation 
flourished at least 1500 years before 
the starting point of Greek history as 
given by Grote and others. Schlie* 
mann next excavated Myeenre. Here 
ho found a bronze age un-Hellenic in 
character, and differing from that of 
Troy. His belief that the tomb of 
Agamemnon lay within the gates of 
the citadel caused him to dig a pit 
some 100 ft. sq., about 40 ft. from the 
great ‘ Lion gate ’ ; stone slabs were 
first unearthed, then a circular altar 
with steles carved in relief. Three feet 
below the altar lay the first of the 
five shaft graves, hewn from the rock. 
The roofs had collapsed, and buried 
with the bodies beneath the debris 
was a remarkable treasure. Gold 
masks, liead-buuds, breast-pieces. 


citadel palace, with towers, galleries, 
sleeping apartments, and living-rooms. 
A frieze of alabaster carved in 
rosettes and inlaid with vivid blue 
paste was found, also excellent, fresco 
painting. After Scliliemann’s death 
Borpfeld and others continued his 
work. Mycenae was still considered 
to be tlio chief home of this great 
culture until Crete was explored. 
Crete disclosed a period of civilisation 
belonging legitimately to the whole 
/Egean, scarcely less ancient than that 
of Egypt. The untiring work of Sir 
Arthur Evans has discovered for us 
ns of art and 
o the Minoan 
excavations 

in Crete have been at Cnossus, Tylis- 
sus, and Hagia Triada (see Crete). 
It was here that this .Egean civilisa- 
tion apparently found its fountain 
head. For the general evidence of 
this culture there are ruins of palaces, 
villas, houses, and beehive graves; 
the decorations and architectural 
feat urrs are — columns, friezes, 
mouldings, various mural paintings, 
and mosaic inlay, etc. Vessels have 
been found, from tiny pots to huge 
stone jars, and quantities of pottery. 
One of the general features of My- 
centean pottery is the stirrup-cup or 
false-necked vase, so-called from the 


rings, pendants, daggers, and sword l fact that the neck to which the 
hilts, also objects of ivory, amber, i handles join is closed, or false, and 
silver, and bronze; sixty swords and ' another neck is fashioned farther 
daggers were found in onegrave alone. ! away from the handles for conveni- 


Scliliemann was convinced that these 
were the actual graves seen by Paus- 
anias, containing Agamemnon and 
his household. Whether that is true 
or not we cannot prove ; what was 
proved was the excellence of the metal 
work and other treasures, showing a 
liighly advanced civilisation belong- 
ing to a wealthy prehistoric people. 
The beehive tombs were explored 
next, the largest being the well-known 
Treasury of Atreus ; it was strongly 
built, with a passage leading to a high 
vaulted chamber shaped like a bee- 
hive. The door to the chamber was 
17 ft. high, bordered with columns 
carrying a cornice masked with red 
porphyry, with spiral decorations, 
enriched with bronze and coloured 
marble ornaments ; rich decorations 
were visible everywhere shoving a 
high excellence in art. A tomb not 
far from the treasury of Atreus that 
Schliemann explored and believed 
to be the grave of Clytcmnestra, 
showed beautiful designs in green 
alabaster and coloured marbles. 
From Myceme he went to Orchome- 
nos hi Bceotia, and hero other ex- 
cavations showed the same rich art 
and good • " ' 

Egyptian ■ 3 

work laid > 


ence in occur 
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pottery , Late 

Minoan III. (Crete). Many fragments 
of Cretan pottery have been dis- 
covered in Egypt, and it seems prob- 
able that a considerable trade may 
have been carried on between the 
countries. The two famous Vaphio 
cups discovered in 1889 by Dr. 
Tsorentas were found in a beehive 
tomb ; they were among many beauti- 
ful articles of gold, silver,' bronze, 
crystal, etc. The cups were of gold, 
decorated in relief with scenes depict- 
ing the capture of bulls ; they belong 
to the Late Minoan I. period, and 
represent a triumph of ancient art. 
Thrones and seats and tables in stone 
and terra-cotta have been found, 
objects of art in ivory and precious 
metals. Small sculptured works, but 
no large ones, jewellery of various 
kinds, weapons in metals, only a few , 
later ones being of iron, engraved 
gems and gem impressions. Tombs of ■ 
pit or dome-shaped style, paved road- : 
ways with bridges and an excellent' 
system of drainage, and, lastly, two 
main systems of script which ns yet 
remain undeciphered. What their 
religion was we do not yet know, it 
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points to a divine principle, resident 
in nature, rocks, pillars, trees, etc., 
and the symbol of the double axe. 
Apparently a goddess was worshipped, 
to whom doves and serpents were 
sacred. The dead were not burnt, but 
buried with great honour, apparently 
with the hope of a future life ; there 
was possibly a hero -cult of the dead. 
The social organisation as far as we 
can gather at present, indicates a 
considerable body of law, and a 
luxurious ruling class. Tradition 
asserts that Minos was a great law- 
giver, and that he possessed a great 
navy which guarded Ins commerce 
with other countries. From the finds 
of /Egean pottery and various objects 
in other lands it would seem probable 
that they traded with Egypt and 
Northern Africa, with Sicily and 
Italy, and even as far as Spain. The 
total duration of this great civilisa- 
tion covers at the least 3000 years. 
Apparently with the use of iron the 
^Egean culture ended, about 1000 b.c. 
What people destroyed this great 
civilisation, or whence they came, 
wo have yet to prove, possibly the 
tribes known to Homer as the Dorians 
were the destroyers. If the scripts 
are ever deciphered, we may learn 
much ; until then and until further 
discoveries are made we can only 
theorise. 

Myconus, Mykonos, Miconi, or 
Mvxroros, an island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, one of the Cyclades in 
the /Egean Sea, 5 m. from Tinos. 
Area 40 sq. m. The tn. of M. is a sea- 
port on the W. coast. Pop. 4 GOO. 

Myddelton, Sir Hugh, see Middle- 
ton. 

Mydriasis, an abnormal condition 
of the eye. The pupil is more or less 
permanently dilated or lacks to a 
large degree its power of accommo- 
dation when exposed to light of vary- 
ing intensity. It is prevalent in cer- 
tain diseases, and is also one of the 
effects of certain drugs, e.g. bella- 
donna and its derivatives. 

Myelitis, inflammation of the spinal 
cord; osteomyelitis is inflammation of 
bone-marrow. If the grey matter of 
the spinal cord is affected, the disease 
is called 'poliomyelitis : if the white 
matter, leucomyelitis . In acute M. the 
nervous tissue undergoes degenera- 
tion, hut may 
chronic M. the 
hardened and « 
connective tis 

vary according to the scat of the 
lesion. Hyperesthesia, or excessive 
sensibility, is at first apparent about 
the level of the lesion; but later sensi- 
bility’ is numbed, and the parts below 
the lesion pass into paralysis. The 
progress of the chronic form is slow ; 
little can be done except to look after 


the comfort of the patient, and he 
may linger for years or be cut off by 
some intercurrent disease. The cause 
of M. may he injury or secondary in- 
flammation from meningitis. Many 
cases present a syphilitic history’. 

Myers, Frederick William Henry 
(1843-1901), an English essayist, poet, 
and author, horn at Keswick. He was 
appointed classical lecturer at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1872 a school inspector 
under the Education Department. 
After much inquiry and discussion,’ 
M. was the leading spirit, with H. 
Sidgwick, R. Hodgson, R. Gurney’, 
and F. Podmore, in founding the 
Society for Psj’chical Research in 
1882. Phantasms of the Living, 188G, 
was the result of some of his labours 
in sifting and collating the proceed- 
ings of the society. His most con- 
siderable work in that sphere, how- 
ever, was the posthumous Human 
Personality and its survival of bodily 
death (2 vols. 1903), which, although 
incomplete and tentative, was the 
first attempt to connect the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism, mediumship, 
trances, hallucinations, etc., as be- 
longing to one and the same field of 
inquiry. The poetical works of M. 
are not remarkable, but his prose 
essays are delightful both in style and 
matter. His other works include: 
Catholic Thoughts, 1873 ; Essays 
Classical and Modem , 1883 ; Science 
and a Future Life , 1893, etc. 

Mygale, a genus of spiders, the 
species of which have their eyes 
placed closely together at the an- 
terior extremity of the thorax. They 
spin their w’ebs in the form of tubes, 
in which they reside concealed in 
holes in the ground, or under stones, 
or the bark of trees. 

Myingyan, a dist. and tn. of Upper 
Burma, India, on the Irawadi, 36 m. 
from Pagan. Lacquer ware is manu- 
factured. Area of dist. 3139 sq. m. 
Pop. (dist.) 3G0,000 ; (tn.) 17,000. 

Myitkyina, the most northerly dist. 
of Upper Burma, India, Mandalay 
div., 10,640 sq. m. in area. Indaw'gyi 
Lake is in the S.W. The tn. is the 
limit of navigation on the Irawadi. 
Pop. 70,000. 

Mylau, a tn. of Saxony, Germany 
10 m. from Plauen, with an old castle. 
Pop. 7946. 

’Tta was the name of a goddess 
ylonian and Assyrian myth- 
mentioned in Herodotus and 
She was a kind of nature 
goddess, and her worship had features 
allied to that of Aphrodite and 
Ashtoreth. 

Mylne, Robert (1734-1811), a Scot- 
tish architect and surveyor, bom at 
Edinburgh. He was the last of the 
notable architects who were also 
engineers ; in addition to building 
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many country seats, etc., lie also 
carried out many engineering pro- 
jects. He was a member of the 
academies of Florence and Bologna : 
a fellow of the Royal Society ; and 
from 1766 to his death was the sur- 
veyor to St. Paul’s. 

Mynster, Jacob Peder (1775-1854), a 
Banish bishop and theologian, horn 
at Copenhagen. In 1834 ho was ap- 
pointed bishop of Zealand, and during 
the period in which he occupied this 
post he steadily opposed the move- 
ment started by Grundtvig. Being 
unsuccessful in this, he gradually 
ceased the struggle and devoted him- 
self to literature. His best kuown 
work is Thoughts on Christian Dogma 
(German translation, 1840). 

Mynyddislwyn, a par. of Monmouth, 
Wales, 7 m. S.W. of Pontypoo], with 
chemical works, collieries, and iron 
and tin plate works. Pop. (1911) 
0982. 

Myograph, an instrument for de- 
termining the effect of stimulus on 
muscular fibre. By a sui table arrange- 
ment the movement of the fibre is 
transmitted by a needle to a blackened 
plate swinging on a pendulum. A 
tuning-fork vibrating two to three 
hundred times per second traces on 
the same plate a time curve, wherebv 
the duration of each phase of move- 
ment is determined. 

Myopia, or Short-sight, a defect in 
vision due to a faulty structure of the 
eye. Parallel rays of light are brought 
to a focus in front of tho retina owing 
to an excessive length of the eye or 
the surface of the cornea and the 
crystalline lens are too convex. Thus 
an indistinct imago is thrown on the 
retina. • ■ 'by the 

use of being 

concave > lenses 

is adjus tys are 

focussec 'dinary 

vision. 

Myos-Hormos (modem Abu Sar 
el-Kibli), an ancient seaport of 
Egypt on the Red Sea, almost 
opposite its bifurcation into tho Gulf 
of Suez and Akahali. It was once an 
emporium of the trade between 
Egypt and India. 

Myosis, a condition of tile eye in 
which the pupil is ahnormallv con- 
tracted and lacks its powor of ac- 
commodation. It may he produced 
by use of certain drugs, e.g. opium. 

Myra, a ruined tn. of tho S. coast 
of Lycia, Asia Minor, 02 m. S.W. of 
Adalia, w-ith interesting remains. 

Myrcia, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs and trees (order Myrtaccre), 
hearing axillary peduncles of small 
white flowers, which are followed in 
some cases by edible fruits. ill. 
amplexicaulis is a handsome shrub 
sometimes grown in the storehouse. 


Myriopoda, or Myriapoda, the clue 
of arthropods which comprises tin 
Chilopoda or centipedes, ana the 

ides. The Mr 

or cylindrical, 
rous, though, c! 
course, not so numerous as tt” 
popular names suggest. In their is- 
ternal anatomy they resemble Ice 
Insecta, with which they have sich 
other features in common as respira- 
tion by tracheal tubes and theposje;- 
sion of two antonntB on the head, Ml 
the segmented body exhibits no dis- 
tinction between the thorax and th- 
abdomen, while wings are wwj« 
absent. Tlieir range is very extensor, 
and they live in dark places, ns under 
stones, heaps of leaves, masonry, ana 
tho bark of trees. Some pos-A 
powers of luminosity. The cpn'r 
pedes are always flattened nuu an 
characterised by a single pair ot “P 
to eaeli segment, the first P, air J“! 
capable of inflicting poi^eDO-- 
wounds : they are all caniiYOroti.- 
Millipedes live on vegetation, a™ “P' 
parently have two pairs ot >jv 
attached to each segment, hut “ 
segments are not perfectly separaieu. 
the bodies are round. .. „ 

Myrmidonos were, according ,^ 
Greek legend, an Acliaian race '™ 
inhabited Phtluotis in ThcwaJP 
Their name is derived from 
ancestor, the son of Eurymednsa . J 
Zeus, in the form of an ant, or w • 
the legend of tho ropeopitoff J 
■cEgina with ants, changed by & . 
into men. In English a M. isg 
for a ruthless subordinate. Seen 
ii., 68; Strabo, viii., 375, is., *44-. 

Myrobalan Plum, or Prunus ccran 
fera, a hardy shrub or tree ot } 
tionaliy quick growth, 
ployed as a hedge plant. I 


fleshed fruits are very 


delicately 


flavoured, but are rarely 1 or 


iJtb VUUIUU, MUb xil V- I ' - - 

the bloom appears in February 
March, and, unless protectioa ra 
given, frosts prevent the fruit M 
Myron, a Greek sculptor 0 


5th century n.c., horn at 
on the borders of Bmotiaand I A • 
Ho worked almost exclusively 
bronze, and was a late contcnip ^ 
of Pheidias, as he made stun 


the athletes 

Lycinus ( 448 ). There is t w-j on 
‘ Discobolus ’ of his ndthj tho fiM 
the wrong way in tho British ot 
Myronides, an Athenian gen r® ^ 
tiie 5th century B.c. In 45 -> ’ i on 
pulsed two Corinthian attack ot 
Megara, and by the victor. ([ie 
CEnophyta (456 B.o.) . m k=ton 

Spartans he obtained the suhm ^ 
of Boeotia (save Thebes), Phocis, an 
Locris. _ , ripely, 

Myrrhis, Myrrh, or s ''' c ° t ,, i f cr0! i5 
a small genus of uinheih'em 


a cast- of® 



yrtle 

;rennial plants. M. odorata , a tall, 
•omatlo plant with large tri-pinnate 
aves and umbels of white flowers, 
British, and was formerly much 
;ed as a pot herb and in salads. 
Myrtle, or Mjtrius, a genus of 
irubs or trees with white fragrant 
ciliary flowers and ornamental 
aves, which are also fragrant. The 
>mmon M. (M. communis ) and its 
amerous varieties are hardy in mild 
icltered positions. Its leaves are 
stilled to yield the perfume Eau 
'ango. 

Mysia, in ancient geography, was 
district in the N.W. of Asia Minor, 
jopled by the Mysi, who were 
fly akin to the Nybians 
arians. The northern portioi 
died Mysia Minor, the sou 
[ysia Major. The chief towns were 
ergamum and Cyzicus. 

Myslowitz, a tn. of Silesia prov., 
Prussia, on the frontier of Poland, 
L 16 m. S.E. of Breslau. There are 
sine works, flax-spinning mil. 

;oal mines near. Pop. 17,838. 

Mysore : 1. A native at 

Cndia, surrounded by the I ’ 
Presidency except in the N.W., 
, vhere it is bordered by that of 
Bombay. It is divided into two 
•egions — the Malnad, or hill country, 
n the W., i.e. the country bordering 
>n the Western Ghats, aud the 
Maidan, or open country, occupying 
he greater part of the surface. 
3hief rivers are the Kistna, Cauvery, 
ind the Pennar, all unnavigable, and 
>nly useful for irrigation purposes. M. 
suffers less from famine (except 1876- 
17) than any other internal tract of 
[ndia. Tho chief products include 
silk, coffee, sandalwood, gold, and 
ivory, but rice, oilseeds, sugar cauc, 
jotton, cocoanut palms, and all sorts 
fl grain (especially ‘ ragi *) are culti- 
vated. Area 29,433 sq. m. Pop. 
5,806,300 (chiefly Hindus). 2. Cap. 
fl tho above state, situated 10 m. 
3.W. of Seringapatam. It contains 
:he old palace of tho maharaja, an 
example of Hindu architecture, 
partly . destroyed by fire in 1877. 
Government house was originally 
built by Wellesley (Dnko of Welling- 
ton). Pop. 67,500. 

Mystagogue (Gk. ■ ~ — 

ivho initiates into 
person who in the 
system supervised t 
of those seeking initiation, and gave 
Instruction as to the ceremonial to 
be carried through. 

Mysticism, a belief in spiritual 
apprehensions of truths beyond the 
understanding, can hardly be said 
to be either a philosophy or a 
doctrine. It may bo said to he a 
tendency in religious feeling, a 
temper, or an atmosphere. The 


My tens 

starting point in M., and its goal, is 
that unity underlies diversity. So 
M. has been defined as an ‘ attitude 
of mind founded upon an intuitive^or 
experienced conviction of unity, 'of 
oneness, of nlikeness in all things/ 
M. leads to a belief that all things 
are manifestations of the divine life, 
and that the spirit is the only eternal 
thing, and, further, since unity under- 
lies all, then man has some share of 
the nature of God, and through this 
Godlike part of him can appreheud 
God; for as through the intellect we 
apprehend material things, so through 
the soul can wo apprehend the 
tot a part of 
vc can only 
by being it, 
i mystic is to 
attain union with the divine, and life 
becomes one long aspiration, and 
reality or truth ever and ever deepens 
and oxpands. So M. dopends upon 
feeling , M. appears in Buddhism, 
r he said to have 
Gurope tn Plato. 

the founder of 
,s the first great 
European mystic. Then came the 
Christian mystics of the middle ages, 
headed by S' * 1 ' ' " “ 

Syrian monk 
to Dionysius 
the great Iris 

Erigena, who translated Dionysius 
into Latin from the Greek. In the 
12th and 13th centuries may be 
mentioned Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Richard of St. Victor, near Paris, and 
Bonaventura. In the 14th century, 
Richard Rolle, Walter Hilton, and 
Julian of Norwich, John of Chur, and 
Thomas fi Kompis. Later we find 
Paracelsus, Bruno, Campanella , 
Boehme, Schclling, and Swedenborg. 
In England we have the Cambridge 
Platonists, including Henry More 
and John Smith, and later William 
Law, Blake, and Coventry Patmore. 
Among more recont writers it is only 
necessary to mention Burke, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Rossetti, the Brownings, 
George Meredith, and Francis 
Thompson. To-day among the most 
prominent are W. B. Yeats and 

Tr.. 1erhi | l See c F E 

Mysticism in English 
lge, Christian Mysticism 
of English Mystics ; 
R. Nicholson, Mysticism in Islajn ; 
Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism and 
The Mystic Way , and other works by 
the same authoress. See also Cab- 
bala, Quietism, Rosicrucianism, 
Theosophy, and the articles on the 
various religions and on the persons 
mentioned above. 

Mytens (or Moytens), Daniel (1590- 
1656), a Dutch portrait painter, born 
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at the Hague, and came to England 
and became portrait painter to Charles 
I. When Van Dyck was made the 
king’s principal portrait painter M. 
wished to go, but was prevailed upon 
to stay by the ldng until about 1030, 
when he returned to Holland. He 
painted portraits of many notable 
persons, including diaries I., the 
Duke ol Portland, the Earl of Craven, 
etc 

Mytho, or Mito, a port of Frer v 
Xndo-China at. the mouth of 
Mekong R., 58 m. S.SAV. of Saig 
Pop, 23,000. 

Mytholmroyd, a In. of the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the 
Calder, 5 m. IV. of Halifax. Cotton 
spinning and weaving are carried on. 
Pop. (1911) 4152. 

Mythology, that division of tradi- 
tion which deals with the acts and 
deeds of gods and other supernatural 
beings. It is not., as generally seems 
to be supposed, necessarily confined 
to an early state of society, for, in the 
shape of folk-lore it still permeates 
our customs to a surprising degree. 
One of the first questions which 
occurred to thinking men when the 
general restlessness of the ancient 
world was past, and humanity found 
time for the repose of study, was, 
‘ Whence came the gods, and how are 
the tales concerning them to be ex- 
plained ? ' That great question is still 
in process of being answered, and 
although the study of JJ.has by means 
of analogy and the comparison of the 
myths of many peoples been reduced 
to what might almost he called an 
exact science, it cannot, be pretended 
that many of its most salient ques- 
tions have been suitably replied to. 
Early efforts to answer the question 
as to the genesis of the gods led to the 
formation of many various theories. 
Tims we find them regarded as the 
expression of natural phenomena, as 
the sun, moon, and wind personified. 
Various myths depict the sunrise and 
sunset, others the spring florescence 
and the approach of the colder season. 
Among the most acule of these carly 
investigators was Euhemems of Thes- 
saly, who advanced the doctrine that 
the gods were in reality early heroes 
exalted as divinities. Thus in his 
estimation SI. was hut a disease of 
history, in which ancient Icings and 


Rome had been made betore me last 
quarter of the 19th century, but it 
was at this period that serious 
tion began to be paid to tin • 
parison and elucidation of the - 
store of mythic stories, 
attempted to show that in reality M. 


was but a disease of language, and 
that the names of divinities were 
referable to words expressing natural 
phenomena. Moreover, he proved to 
some extent the philological connec- 
tion between the names of many 
Hindu deities and those of Greece, 
Rome, and even of the Celts and 
Teutons. A new school arose with 
Lang and Fraser, both of whom in- 
terpreted SI. in terms of savage life 

— j „ ’nj le y exhibited the 

which exists be- 
coneepts of living 
savage peoples and those of Greece 
and Rome, and proved that all Ms. 
have their foundation in similar and 
unchanging conceptions. The careful 
student, of M. will find it to liis advan- 
tage to study on the lines of no one 
system, hut to employ all wit hill 
reason. One of the first essentials in 
the study of comparative religion is 
the possession and unremitting exer- 
cise of an abounding common sense, 
in order that unlikely theories may be 
rejected, and that examples and com- 
parisons may be regarded in their 
ti-ue light without any fear of mis- 


which he is himself endowed. Thus 
in rivers, trees, heavenly bodies, and 
other objects which possess more or 
less the power ot movement, he sees 
beings gifted with life. There are 
whisperings in tho winds, the rivers 
prophesy as did the Peruvian Rinaac, 
the trees are t lie prisons of powerful 
enchanters, who moan from the place 
of their confinmeent. The entire uni- 
verse, then, is a spirit-peopled one. 

This belief i ‘ 

to it is fet 
Portuguese 

the belief t.. ... _ 

enter, or be coaxed into, objects 
of peculiar shapo, the possession of 
which will benefit tlio savage. A 
further primitive belief which is 
found at the roots of all Ms. is t hat of 
totemism (q.v.). A totem is an animal 
or bird or plant which is regarded by 
a family or tribe as its original an- 
cestor, willi which it has blood-kin- 
ship. This belief exercises a powerful 
effect upon savage custom, especially 
as regards kinship and marriage. But 
as this question has little bearing on 
M.proper, it need not he pursued here. 
These three systems or root-beliefs 

"’Is. with their 

which inhabit 
hieh are sup- 
il phenomena, 
evolve lrom tho animistic form into 
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full-blown deities. Thus, too, a fetish 
which gains more than personal fame 
may evolve into a local god. And 
most totems succeed in achieving 
godhead after several generations of 
tribal adoration. In the latter class 
we can descry the animal-headed 
gods of Egypt and Assyria, while 
animism supplies ns with examples of 
water and sea-gods, thunder-gods, 
and all the pantheon. 

Classification of deities . — The deities 
of various Ms. fall into several well- 
defined classes. Thus in all systems 
we have war-gods, water-gods, wind- 
gods, thunder and lightning-gods, 
gods of agriculture and the chase, 
gods of death, and many other mythic 
conceptions. Many of the deities of 
certain systems combine two or more 
of the attributes of godhead. Thus, 
it is common to find war-gods who 
are also gods of agriculture, and 
wind-gods or thunder-gods who are 
gods of the chase. Deities of death 
quite often preside over agriculture, 
as it is imagined that the seed arises 
from their subterranean domain. 
When mankind partially abandoned 
the hunter state and entered upon a 
semi-agricultural condition of life, a 
new type of mythical beings arose. 
With these, man had an implied con- 
tract to the effect that he should 
provide the gods with sacrifice in 
return for their superintendence of 
the crops and fruits of the earth. 
Unless man sacrificed to these gods 
they would withdraw their support 
and he would perish. This reverence 
to a newly -acquired pantheon would 
to a certain extent be instrumental 
in bringing about the partial neglect 
of the older totemic and animistic 
deities. Man did not dwell in such 
close touch with the gods of the soil 
as he had done with the older gods of 
the totem period, so that the former 
dwelling more aloof from him, had 
a much better chance - r ■* 
the true attributes of 
guidance in the hunt 
fetish was usually employed, but the 
health of the crops, and therefore the 
sustenance of the community, de- 
pended upon unseen beings who sent 
the rain, the wind, the thunder, and 
the lightning. 

Cosmology . — An important depart- 
ment of myth is that which deals 
with the primitive conception of the 
world and its creation, and the origin 
of man. The likeness between cos- 
mological myths collected from all 
parts of the world is extraordinary* 
in that it cannot be accounted for by 
any theory of circulated or borrowed 
conceptions. We find in most of these 
the creative agency brooding over a 
vast world of waters and raising the 
solid earth from the flood beneath. 


either by a process of strenuous 
thought or by physical toil. In other 
instances the universe is hatched 
from a cosmic egg. Man often passes 
through evolutionary types, several 
of which are discarded by the gods 
until they arrive at human perfection. 
Behind these we usually descry some 
dim creative figure, but ofttimes the 
universe is the work of a combined 
pantheon. 

In the space left at our disposal we 
shall attempt a brief fesumd dealing 
with the principal characteristics of 
the world’s most important Ms. 

Greece and Rome . — The Ms. of these 
peoples may be considered together, as 
in many instances their deities are 
directly interchangeable. We dis- 
cover in them a well-defined pantheon 
ruled over by the great god of the 
sky, Zeus or Jupiter, who has sup- 
planted a still older generation of 
divine beings. With his wife, Hera or 
Juno, he rules over a divine galaxy, 
many of the members of which are 
related to him. Hephfestus or Vulcan, 
his son, wields the thunder and light- 
ning, and is the craftsman or artificer 
of the gods. Pallas Athene or 
Minerva, presides over wisdom, but 
at the same time has something of a 
martial character as a sorb of divine 
amazon. Ares or Mars is the god of 
war. Aphrodite or Venus presides 
over love, and Mercury acts as divine 
messenger between gods and men. 
Apollo is the god of song and art. In- 
numerable tales circle around these 
beings, tales which for beauty of con- 
ception and completeness of finish 
have never been equalled in the 
history of myth. But the Greek mind 
speedily discerned the unsubstantial 
nature of the shadowy system it had 
itself evolved, and we find very early 
doubts expressed concerning the real 
existence of the gods. Probably no 
mythological system attained such a 
perfection, or underwent 
' collapse as that of Hellas. 
Rome, built by a sterner 
and more conservative folk, held its 
own for a little longer, buttressed as it 
was by the power of an upholding 
state, but it. too, crumbled speedily 
before the encroachments of mono- 
theism. 

Egyptian mythology . — In Egyptian 
M. we find evidence that the faiths of 
the lower cultus, totemism, animism, 
and the like, although still permitted 
to exist, had superimposed upon them 
the philosophical beliefs of a priestly- 
class which had arrived at a high 
state of theological capacity. Recog- 
nising the folly of communicating 
abstract beliefs to the ignorant, the 
priestly caste retained so much of the 
early popular beliefs as seemed good 
to it, and employed them symbolic- 
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ally for the Inculcation of higher re- 
ligious thought. Thus Herodotus 
speaks of the apes and other animals 
kept in captivity by the Egyptian 
priests, but he is careful to explain 
that these were in no wise regarded as 
idols, but as typifing the multifarious 
attributes of deity. However, the 
totemic system had obtained too 
strong a hold upon Egyptian M. ever 
to he totally extirpated, and we may 
say that the various figures of the 
Egyptian pantheon were evolved 
either from naturalistic or totemic 
concepts. We find the gods of Egypt 
arranged in triads, or groups ot three. 
Egypt was sub-divided into nomes or 
provinces, and each of these possessed 
its triad of gods. Thus Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus at one time presided over one 
of these localities, hut later, because 
of their exceeding popularity, became 
the national gods. The myth of 
Osiris, his birth, reign, and death, 
typifies the daily journey of the sun. 
His wife, Isis, and their 6on, Horus, 
lost all their original characteristics 
when they were interwoven wit 1; the 
Osiris myth. Nephthys, sister to Isis, 
probably represents the sunset. She 
was wife to Set, brother to Osiris, and 
god of darkness, who finally triumphed 
over his brother. Wisdom was per- 
sonified in the god TUoth, or as he 
was called by the Greeks, Hermes 
Trismegistos. Anubis, or Anpu, pre- 
sided over the lower regions, and was 
the patron of embalming. He was 
figured with the head of a jackal. 
Pasht, or Bubastis, the cat-headed, 
represented the heat of the sun. Be- 
sides these principal deities a large 
number of the kings of Egypt were 
deified. An enormous and cumbrous 
ritualistic system had crystallised 
round this SI., much of which is re- 
presented in the Book of the Coming 
Forth by Day, and deals with funerary 
practices. It is, in fact, a guide to the 
soul after death through the various 
divisions of Amenti, the sad under- 
world of the dead. 

Semitic mythology . — The Ms. of the 
various Semitic races possessed a 
common origin, but were more or less 
influenced by the religions of sur- 
rounding peoples. In early Semitic 
M. we discover a polytheism having 
many of the features of totomism and 
animism ombedded in it. We also 
find a widely-distributed system of 
pillar-worship, and each ' high place ’ 
and mountain appears to have pos- 
sessed its special deity or ba'al. In 
the Book of Genesis we find confirma- 
tion ot the polytheistic condition of 
the early Israelites, for whereas a 
deity, Jnliveh, is alluded to fre- 
quently, we find several notices of 
beings called tho Eloldm, the plural 
ending of whoso name denotes their 


multiplicity. Obviously a later mono- 
theistic version has been combined 
with an older polytheistic one. The 
polytheism of the races surrounding 
Israel was merely a continuation of 
this old belief, and the monotheism of 
the Israelites arose in all probability 
from the great popularity ot Jahveh, 
who had led them out of captivity 
into a happier sphere, who was a 
jealous god, and would brook no 
rivalry. The religions of Babylonia 
and Assyria were widely polytheistic, 
including as they did gods which re- 
presented every attribute and phase 
of deity. In Babylonian myth we 
find a great triad, Anu, En-lil, and 
Ea, who are at strife with darker 
deities, Apsu, Tiamat, and Marduk. 
The title Bel was bestowed on all gods 
alike as a generic one. Dagon was 
probably a corn deity. One of the 
principal Assyrian deities was Asli- 
taroth, or Astarte, the wife of Marduk 
and the goddess of love, and typical 
of fruitfulness. Ashur, from being the 
local god of the city of that name, rose 
to the position of chief of the Assyrian 
pantheon, and was chiefly famous as 
the national god of war. A host of 
smaller gods followed, tho majority of 
whom had little more than a local 
significance. 

Hindu mythology . — The mythic 
system of the Aryan conquerors of 
India is polytheistic. The head of 
their pantheon is Brahma, whose 
leadership is oft-times, however, 
threatened by other powerful gods. 
The fullest account, of the Hindu M. 
is to ho found in the Veche hymns, 
literary fragments of the earliest 
Hindu age. Brahma is passive, hut 
when he acts he is given another 
name, Vishnu the Preserver, a more 
‘ human ’ deity than the impersonal 
Brahma. Siva is Brahma in his guise 
as a punisher and destroyer. Varuna 
is god of the waters, and Indra wields 
the storm and the lightning. Vishnu 
hashadmany avatars , or incarnations, 
as has Durga, Siva’s wife, the de- 
stroyer of demons. Innumerable 
inferior deities cluster around these 
conceptions, from their relations 
with whom many myths, scarcely in- 
ferior to those of Hellas, havo arisen. 

Teutonic mythology . — Perhaps the 
most important of the European 
mythic systems is that of the ancient 
Teutons. At the head of their 
pantheon was Odin, or Wotan, the 
AJI-fatber, who presided over the 
destinies of both gods and men. He 
possess' " ’ 

sun and 
typifies ’ 
housew. 

and the Scandinavian Vulcan. Tyr 
was the sword-god and god of war, 
Loki was tho mischievous god of evil. 
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Balder, the graceful god of light and 
summer, whose myth typified the 
death of that season. The Scandi- 
navian idea of the universe was that 
the aesir, or gods, dwelt at the top of 
theworld-tree, Yggdrasil. Bound thiB 
tree coiled the great world-snake. At 
its roots dwelt Hel, the dark goddess 
of death. In Midgard dwelt the race 
of men. But the Norse conception of 
deity did not admit that its character 
was everlasting. On the contrary, 
before the eyes of the gods there ever 
loomed a dreadful day of doom, when 
after the battle of Begnarok, the 
powers of darkness and evil would 
rule supreme, and the divine sway 
come to an end. 

Celtic mythology. — The Celts in 
B’rance and Britain possessed a well- 
defined mythological system, parti- 
culars of which can he gleaned from 
the remains of altars and images in 
Franco and England, and the mytho- 
logical tales of Wales and Ireland. 
The Celtic religion was strongly in- 
fluenced by primitive elements, 
totemic, animistio, and „i 

and although later in 
the Celtic race new 
prompted the evolul 
deities, those of growtl 
were probably the me 
Most of the divinities, 1 
tribal or local in charac , 
find that certain gods in the Irish and 
Welsh myths are regarded as pre- 
eminent, it must bo remembered that 
in all probability they had attained 
that position through the importance 
of the tribe which worshipped them. 
In ancient Gaul we find Ogmios 
equated by the Bomans with Mercury, 
and Borvo, Beilenos, Grannos, and 
many more — ail local gods — with 
Apollo. The martial character of the 
Gauls tended to the evolution of many 
war-like deities, Camulos, Albiorix, 
Caturis. Animal and nature gods also 
abounded, as Mullo, a mule-god, 
Vintius, a wind-god. ‘ Corn-mothers ’ 
were numerous and local, as, for 
instance, the famous Berecyntia, of 
Autun. In the mythical tales of Ire- 
land wo meet with a number of super- 
natural races, such as the Fomorians, 
Firholgs, and Tuatha If 6 Danann, all 
of which probably represent the 
several pantheons of various emigrant 
races. The most prominent Fomorians 
were — Balor, a personification of the 
evil-eye; Bres, probably the god of 
night, or perhaps of growth; and 
Domnan, a goddess of the depths of 
the earth. Of the Tuatha D6 Danann, 
which means ‘ the folk of the goddess 
Danu,’ theprincipul deities are Dagda, 
the most important of all Irish gods, 
who is probably an earth or agricul- 
tural deity; Oengus, son of Dagda, a 
god of growth; Nuada ' of the Silver 


Hand,’ who may have been a harvest 
god; Manannan, god of the seas; and 
Lug, the sun-god. The principal 
British Celtic divinities, as treated in 
the Welsh Mabinogi and other mythB, 
wore Llyr, god of the Bea, and his sons, 
Bran and Manawyddan, all associated 
with the ocean ; D6n, the British 
equivalent of the Irish Danu; 
Gwydion, a sort of Celtic Protous; 
Arianrhod, an earth-goddess; and 
Govannon, equivalent to Vulcan. In 
the Arthurian romances we find many 
mythological characters disguised, 
but any consideration of these cannot 
be embraced in the limits of this article. 
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of the three districts and also of its cap., 
in the island of Lesbos. The latter is 
divided into Molyvo in the N., Calloni 
in the W., and Kastro in the E. Myti- 
iini, or Kastro, the chief town of this 
district is built in the shape of an 
amphitheatre surrounding: a small 
hill surmounted by an ancient fortress. 
It was at first situated on an island 
close to the E. coast of Lesbos, but as 
the town grew, the islands were joined 
by a causeway, and Mytilini expanded 
along the coast. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War the town revolted, and 
was besieged from 429-127; it was the 
scene of a battle between Callicrates 
and Conon in 405. Pompey raised 
Mytilini to the status of a free com- 
munity. Pop. 20,000. 

Myxcedema, a metabolic disease 
caused by disturbance of the function 
of the thyroid gland. This gland, 
which lies in front of the windpipe, is 
one of the so-called ductless glands. 
Its functions are not definitely known, 
but it is thought that its secretion aids 
metabolism either by counteracting 
poisons normal to the natural inci- 
dence of metabolism or by aiding in 
the absorption of proteid matter. If 
the gland be removed by operation 
a state of sluggish metabolism sets in, 
with depression of mental function. 
The symptoms observed are similar 
to those occurring in the course of the 
disease described by Sir William Gull 
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inl873,and known as ' Gull’s Disease’ 
orM. The body increases in bulk, and 
the snbcutaneovis tissue of the face 
and hands becomes infiltrated with a 
mucin-like substance, causing a swell- 
ing which does not pit on pressure. 
The mental processes become sluggish, 
the speech becomes halting, and there 
is marked loss of mental and physical 
energy. One of the characteristic 
symptoms is a total absence of sweat- 
ing. The disease may ran its course 
for many years with gradually in- 
creasing intellectual and physical in- 
capacity. Tho connection of the 
disease with the loss of activity of the 
thyroid gland is demonstrated by the 
similarity of the symptoms to those 
of operative M., the existence of cases 
in which the thyroid gland is shown 
to be atrophied, and the fact that 
administration of thyroid extract 
causes a marked amelioration of the 
symptoms. 


Myxogastres, Myxomyeetes, or 
Mycetozoa, a group of widely dis- 
tributed organisms numbering some 
500 species. Their exact biological 
position is still a matter of ~ un- 
certainty. Some of them were known 
by the middle of the 19th century, 
and were understood to be fungi, but 
the spores on germination, instead of 
producing germ tubes, give rise to 
amoeboid bodies ; these have the 
power of spontaneous movement, and 
’ Plasmodium 
vhich remain 
host until it 

creeps to the surface and produces 
its spores in a position whence the 
wind will disperse them. Most Mb. 
are saprophytes, and some creep over 
and suffocate seedlings, but a few' are 
parasitic on cultivated plants and 
trees, causing such destructive dis- 
eases as flnger-and-toe, corky scab 
of potato, and crown gall. 
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N 

‘ " * ',he Eng- seaport on Great Liukiu Is., Japan. 

Lost lan- Sugar, cotton, and silks are exported, 
written Pop. 48,000. 

rst limb Nabal, or Nebal, a tn. and port of 
was N, Tunis, on the N. side of the Gulf of 
into N. Hammamet, 40 m. S.E. of the city 
symbol of Tunis. Near it are the ruins of the 
was nun, ‘fish/ and the Greek w. ancient Neap olis. It mannfs. pottery. 
The sound of N is determined by the Nabatsei, or Nabathce, an Arabian 
position of the tongue against the people, who occupied nearly the 
palate. N, in English, standing by whole of Arabia Petrcea, on both 
itself, is alveolar, and is pronounced sides of the ^lanitic Gulf of the Red 
with the tongue against the teeth Sea and the Idumccan Mts., where 
sockets by drawing the breath they had their rock-hewn capital, 
through the nose. It is palatal or Petra. We first hear of the N. in 
guttural according to the following 812 b.c., in connection with the attack 
sound. Thus in branch it is a palatal, upon them by Athenzeus, general of 
while before g and k (e.g. bank, thing)] King Antigonus I., which ended m 
it is a nasal. N and M ‘ ' "" at this time were un- 

• ■* *■* the 'gradually advanced, 

N < of the 2nd century 

hen „ to be reckoned with. 

b, p, and /, as in lime, Cambridge , N. eventually fell under Roman 
hemp and comfort , from O.E. linden , power, and the last was heard of them 
Cania byrig, hcenap , and Late Latin, in 106 a.d. 

confortare, respectively. On the other _ Nabbes, Thomas ( b . 1605), an 

hand, a medial N may be derived from " * “ '* ' ' A ' of Wor- 

an M, as in ant (O.E. temete . M.E. eer as a 

emet, amet). N is often found in eon- tis chief 

junction with D, the latter dental , „ ' 1633 ; 

being used to clinch the sound of the Hannibal and Sdpio , 1635 ; Spring* s 
former. Thus D, is frequently intro- Glory , containing his best work ; and 
duced between N and L, or N and R, a continuation of Knolies’s General 
as in sjnndlc (O.E. spinel), thunder , Historie of the Turkes. See A. H. 
(O.E. b vnor). Finally, D is some- Bullen, Old English Plays , 1887. 
times dropped (e.g. icoodbine , O.E. Nabha, a feudatory state, Punjab, 
ii'iidubinde), and sometimes developed India, under British protection, 
(e.g. sound, O.E. sunu). Initially, Cap., Nabha. Area 930 sq. m. Pop. 
through popular etymology or care- (state) 300,000 ; (town) 18,000. 
less pronunciation, N has been intro- Nabis, a ruler of Sparta (206- 
duced in nickname , newt, etc. (O.E. 192 b.c.). He usurped the throne and 
Ci7c 4- nama, efete), and dropped in allied himself first with Philip of 
orange , adder, apron, etc. (M.E. Macedon and later with Rome. In 
norange, nadder, naperon). 201 B.c. he took Messene, but was 

Naaldwijk, a vfi. and com. of S. driven out by Plulopoemen in 200 
Holland, Netherlands, 13 m. W.N.W. b.c. Later he ravaged the surronnd- 
0 f Rotterdam. Pop. 6403. ing territory and occupied Argos, but 

Naas, a market tn. of co. Kildare, was driven out by the Corinthians. 
Ireland, 9 m. S.W. of Dublin. It He was assassinated by Alexamenus. 
was once the capital of the kings of Nablus, or Nabulus, a tn. of Pales- 
Leinster. There arc infantry barracks tine, 33 m. N. of Jerusalem. It 
close to the town, and Puncheston manufe. a special brand of soap con- 
racecourse is 24 m. to the S.E. Pop. taining olive-oil. It is near ancient 
3836. Sheehem. Pop. 25,126. 

NS&s, a vil. in Sweden, 20 m. N.E. Nabob, a corruption of the Hin- 
of Gothenburg, with a celebrated dustani nawab, originally used only 
educational establishment. as a title for native Indian rulers, 

Naauw Poort, or Naauwport, a vil. great officers of the Mogul’s court, 
in the dist. of Colesberg, Cape of and governors of provinces. The 
Good Hope, S. Africa, 25 m. N.W. of title was also used for the governors- 
Middelburg. It figured in the Boer general of the British possessions.. In 
War, 1899-1902. the ISth century the title came to be 

Naba, Napa, or Nafa, a*itn. and used familiarly for any person who 
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returned from a far country with 
great riches. 

Nabua, a tn. in the prov. of 
Ambos Camarines, Luzon, Philippine 
Is., 20 m. S.E. of Nueva Caceres. 
Pop. 18,893. 

Naeajuca, a tn. of Tabasco, Mexico, 
on the Conzales R., 13 m. N.N.W. of 
San Juan Bautista. Pop. 11,000. 

Nacaome, a tn. and mining dist. 
in the dept, of Choluteca, Honduras, 
Cent ml America, 60 m. S.1V. of 
Tegucigalpa. Pop. 12,000. 

Nachod, a tn. in Bohemia, Austria, 
on the R. Mettau, 109 m. E.N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 11,812. 

Nachtigal, Gustav (1834 -85), a 
German explorer, bom at Eichstadt, 
near Stendal. In 1869 he set out 
from Tripoli on a mission from the 
King of Prussia to Bomu, visiting 
Tibesti and Borku, hitherto unvisited 
by Europea ns, and byway of Bagirmi, 
lVadai, and Kordofan, arrived un- 
expectedly at Khartoum in 1S74. In 
Sahara und Sudan (1S79-89) ho pub- 
lished an account of his travels. In 
1882 he was appointed German 
consul-general at Tunis, and in 1884 
special commissioner to IV. Africa. 

Naorite, a rare unisilicate mineral 
occurring in four-sided prisms in 
metamorphic rocks, both schistose 
and granitic. It is friable in char- 
acter, gleaning, and pearly, consist- 
ing of greenish -white scaly plates, 
greasy to the touch. It comes under 
the species Kaoiinite, and is found in 
Wicklow in Ireland, and in N. America. 

Nadaillac, Jean Francois Albert du 
Pouget, Marguis do (1818-1904), a 
French politician and archceologist, 
bom at Paris. He filled the offices of 
prefect of the Basses-Pyr6n6es from 
1871-76, and of prefect of Indre-et- 
Loire, 1876-7. His works include: 
Les premiers hommes el les temps pri- 
historiques , 1880: L’Amerique prt- 
hislorique, 1882; L’Homme Tertiaire, 
1885 ; De la piriode glaciaire, 1S84 ; 
Mceurs el Monuments des peuples 
jnrihisloriques, 1888, etc. 

Naden, Constance Caroline Wood- 
hill (1858-89), an English authoress 
and poetess, born at Edgbaston. She 
was much esteemed by Gladstone for 
her poems. Her works include : Songs 
and Sonnets of Springtime, and A 
Modem Apostle and other Poems. 

Nadir (Arabic nazir), an astro- 
nomical term denoting the point in 
tho heavens whioli is directly be- 
neath our feet as that directly over- 
head is called tho zenith. A line 
drawn from our feet through the 
centre of tho earth would cut the 
celestial sphere at the N. In figura- 
tive language, the lowest point or 
lowest stage of depression. 

Nadir, Shah of Persia (1688-1747), 
the Conqueror, born at Khorassan. 


'0 Nafels 

He drove out the Afghans from 
Persia and restored Tamasp II. to his 
throne (1725-27); N. himself im- 
prisoned him and became regent for 
his infant son Abbas III. (1732). The 
latter died in 1736, and N. was 
crowned. He extended his kingdom 
as far as Kandahar and Delhi (1738- 
89), but his tyrannical government 
caused much disaffection, and lie 
was assassinated. See lAfe by 
Maynard, 1885. 

Nadiya, or Nabadwip, formerly the 
cap. of the Nadiya dist. in Bengal, 
India, and was situated on the Bhagi- 
rathi R„ which lias since altered its 
course. Near by is the battle-field of 
Plassey. Pop. 11,000. 

Nadol, a tn. containing famous 
ruins in the Jodhpur state of Rajpu- 
tana, India, and is 68 m. N.N.W. 
from Udaipur. 

Naogeli, Johann Georg (1708-1S3G), 
a .Swiss musical composer, born at 
Zurich. In addition to composing 
music, he published and edited the 
best classical works, including Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas. 

Naestved, a market tn. in the co. of 
Praesto, Denmark, and 58 m. S.W. 
of Copenhagen. Pop. 8326. 

Nmvius, Gnaaus, a Roman poet, 
born about 2G5 B.c. He came into 
prominence in 235, and composed an 
epic poem as well as writing tragedies 

an ’ 

Gi 

a ■ . 

and ranks only second in importance 

to the Latin authors of his day. 

Nebvus, an area of pigmentation, 
or mole; a tumour of the skin com- 
posed almost entirely of enlarged 
blood-vessels. A mole is not dan- 
gerous, and does not tend to spread, 
therefore it usually requires no treat- 
ment, unless it is desired to remove 
it for the sake of appearance. A 
vascular N. may diminish in size of 
itself, in which case no treatment is 
necessary; or it may show a disposi- 
tion to enlarge, thus constituting a 
possible danger through liremorrhagc. 
The N. may be capilinry, consisting 
of enlarged capillaries giving rise to a 
purplish mark known as 1 port-nine 
stain ’ ; it may bo venous, consisting 
of enlarged veins, giving a bluish 
appearance ; or arterial, wlion pulsa- 
tion can be felt. It is ofton congenital, 
being popularly known as 1 mother’s 
mark,’ owing to the superstition that 
the mother’s longing for a strawberry 
or raspberry during pregnancy lias 
impressed the mark upon the foetus. 
Tho N. may be removed with the 
knife, or by tightly ligaturing the 
base, or the blood may bo coagulated 
by electrolysis aud other agents. 

Nafels, a vil. in the oanton of 
Glarus, Switzerland, on tho R. Llntb, 
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4 m. N. of Glarus. The scene of a 
defeat of the Austrians by the Swiss 
in 1388. Pop. 2600. 

Naga, the name given to deified 
serpents in Hindu mythology; Sesha, 
the ldng of the snake world, is the 
sacred serpent of Vishnu. 

Nagano, or Zenkogi, a tn. of Hondo, 
Japan. Its fine Buddhist temple is 
adorned with beautiful wood-carving. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Nagar Karnul, a vil. of India, 62 m. 
S. of Haiderabad, on a trib. of the It. 
Kistna. Pop. 6500. 

Nagar Koil, a tn. in Travancore, 
India, 40 m. distant from Tinnevclli. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Nagas (naga, a snake), the name of 
a non- Aryan tribe of India, to which 
great virtues were ascribed. Accord- 
ing to Indian mythology the N. are 
a race of demons descended from 
Kadin, the wife of the sage, Kasyapa. 
They have a jewel in their heads, 
r v : a: ■ •' irance, 
i - .*. ; »■: ■.* «■. ■ ■ •• •» ‘ -autiful 

woriu v .*■ 1 *: *■ *'i! world 

and the hulls. Tiuur world is ruled 
over by three chiefs, Sesha, Vasuki, 
and Taksliaka/; it is recorded that 
their daughters often wedded with 
man (compare the habits of mer- 
maids as exemplified in Western folk- 
lore). The old sage, Gauge, one of the 
fathers of Indian astronomy, was said 
to owe all his wisdom to the god 
Sesha. 

Nagasaki, a city and port of Japan, 
opened to foreign commerce, by the 
treaty of 1858, on July 1, 1859, is 
situated at the western extremity of 
the peninsula of Fizen, which forms 
the N.W. portion of the island of 
KluBhiu. The harbour, which is one 
of the most beautiful in the world, is 
about 6 m. in width, and 3 or 4 m. in 
length. The lulls surrounding the 
harbour are broken into long ridges 
and deep valleys ; while the more 
fertile spots are terraced and under 
cultivation. The town of N., which is 
about a mile in length, and three- 
quarters of a mile in width, lies on the 
N. side of the bay. On the opposite 
side of the bay there are shipbuilding 
yards and engine works. N. is an im- 
portant coaling station. The climate 
is genial. The exports, which include 
tea, cement, coal, rice, lacquer ware, 
porcelain, etc., are valued at £340,000 
annually, and the imports reach 
£900,000. Pop. 178,074. 

Nagcarlan, a pueblo of Luzon, 
Philippine Is. Pop. 10,000. 

Nageli, Karl Wilhelm von (1817- 
1891), a German botanist, born near 
Zurich. After studying at Geneva 
under Candolle, he graduated at 
Zurich University, and was ulti- 
mately appointed professor-extra- 
ordinary of that institution. He 


wrote PflanzenpJiysiologische Unter- 
suchungen (with Cramer), Die Ncuem 
Algensysteme, and Mechanisch-phy - 
siologischc TJieoric dcr Abslammungs- 
lehre. 

Nagina, a tn. of the United Pro- 
vinces, India, in the dist. of Bijnaur, 
with an important trade in sugar, 
cotton cloth, and glass ware. Pop. 
22 , 000 . 

Nagle, Sir Edmund (1*757-1830), a 
British admiral. He became captain 
in 1782, and saw active service otT the 
coast of America and later during the 
war with France. He became rear- 
admiral in 1S05, vice-admiral in 1810, 
and nine years later admiral. lie was 
for many years a boon companion of 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV.). 

Nagode, a native state of Central 
India. Area 450 sq. m. It has two 
important towns, Nagode, formerly a 
military station, and Unchechra, the 
capital.. Pop. of state, 75,000. 

Nagoya, a fortified tn. of Hondo, 
Japan, 94 m. E.N.E. of Kyoto. It 
owns the famous Seto potteries as 
well as fine cotton mills. Textile 
fabrics are manufactured here. Pop. 
378,271. 

Nagpur: 1. A div. of Central Prov- 
inces, India, extends immediately 
N.E. of the Nizam’s dominions. The 
N. part of the province is mountain- 
ous in character, being traversed by 
spurs of the great Vindhya Rauge. 
The climate is not healthy, and is 
especially insalubrious in the exten- 
sive tracts of low marshy land which 
abound. Area 23,521 sq. m. Pop. 
3,728,003. 2. A city of India, cap. of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, 450 
m. E.N.E. of Bombay. Cotton cloths 
coarse and fine chintzes, turbans, 
silks, brocades, blankets, woollens, 
tent-cloths, and articles in copper 
and brass, are manufactured. Pop. 
101,415. 

Nag’s Head Consecration, a legend 
circulated by the Roman Catholics in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign concerning 
Archbishop Parker, who they de- 
clared had been consecrated in a 
most irregular manner at the Nag’s 
Head, Cheapside. 

Nagy-Banya, a royal free city in 
Szatmar co., Hungary, 90 m. N.E. of 
Debreczin. It possesses a Idinorite 
convent and gymnasium, and there 
are gold, silver, and lead mines con- 
trolled by the state. Pop. 12,000. 

Nagy-Becskorek, cap. of Toronto! 
co. in Hungary, on the Bega, 45 m. 
N.E. of Temesvar. There is a trade 
in cattle and corn. Pop. 26,000. 

Nagy-Boosko, a com. of Maramaros 
co. in Hungary, 8 m. E.N.E. of Mara- 
maros -Sziget. Has chemical works. 
Pop. 5300. 

Nagy-Enyed, a tn. of Transylvania 
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Hungary, 32 m. S.E. of Klausenburg. 
Pop. 7500. 

Nagy-Kallo, a com. of Szoboles co., 
Hungary. 35 m. N.N.E. of Debreczin. 
Pop. 7500. 

Nagy-Karoly, cap. of Szatmar co., 
Hungary, 40 m. E.N.E. of Debreczin. 
Here is tiie castle of the Counts 
Karoly. Has linen and cotton manufs. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Nagy-Kikinda, a tn. in Torontal co., 
Hungary, 37 m. IV. by N. of Teraes- 
var, with important trade in wheat 
and fruit. Pop. 25,000. 

Nagy-Koros, a tn. of Pest co., 
Hungary, 45 m. S.E. of Budapest. It 
is famed for its melons. Pop. 27,000. 

Nagy-Maros, a com. of Hont co., 
Hungary, on the Danube, 20 m. N.W. 
of Budapest. Pop. 4200. 

Nahant, a seaside vil. in Essex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., and 9 m. from 
Boston. Pop. (1910) 1134. 

Nahuath, or Nahuatlan Stock, the 
name given to a race of American 
Indians in Mexico. This term was 
applied to the Nahuas, and to a few 
isolated tribes in Central America at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. 

Nahum, the seventh of the minor 
prophets, is described in the title of 
his work as an Elkoshite, and the 


described with great vigour and 

maj ' *- 

the 

S-1C, 

will be as little able to avoid destruc- 
tion as was Thebes (No-amon), and it 
is from tliis reference that the date of 
the prophecy must be fixed. From it 
one can say certainly that N. prophe- 
sied between 604 and 007 B.c. See 
A. B. Davidson’s ‘ Nahum, Habakkuk, 
and Zephaniah,’ in Cambridge Bible, 
1890. 

Naihati.or Nyehatte.a tn.of Bengal, 
India, 22 m. N. of Calcutta. Pop. 
24,000. 

Nail. Until a comparatively recent 
period almost every kind of N. was 
produced by hand-labour : each N., 
however minute, was separately 
forged from a thin rod of iron, a 
process which is still followed in the 
production of what are technically 
known as wrought Ns.; and as Ns. so 
formed possess certain advantages, 
for particular kinds of work, over 
those formed either by casting, or by 
cutting or stamping out of rolled 
sheet metal, there is no reason to 


formed by the much cheaper process 
of casting have been long used. 
Common cast Ns. are, however, so 
clumsy and so brittle that they can 
only be used for a few coarse purposes 
as in plasterers’ work, and in tlio 
nailing up of fruit trees. By the 
introduction of great improvements 
in the manufacture, however, a very 
useful kind of cast N., of an exceed- 
ingly pure material has been success- 
fully introduced for certain descrip- 
tions of woodwork. They are an- 
nealed to such perfection that the 


quite unsuitable for use in hard 
woods. In the making of cut-nails, 
the Ns. are cut from sheet-iron of 
suitable thickness, which is first re- 
duced, by cutting transversely, into 
strips or ribands of a breadth equal 
to the intended length of tlio Ns. 
These strips are then applied to a 
machine in which a chisel-shapod 
cutter descends with sufficient force 
to cut off from the end of the strip, 
at each downward stroke, a narrow 
piece sufficient to form one N. .-Is the 
Ns. are required to be of a tapering 
form, the cutter must bo so fixed as 
to form a slightly oblique angle to 
the direction in which the strip is 
pushed into the machine, and tills 
obliquity must be- reversed or varied 
between each stroke, by means similar 
' to those adopted in comb-cutting 
macliinery. 

Nailsworth, a tn. in Gloucester- 
shire, England, 4 m. S. of Stroud, 
with manufs. of stockings, boots, and 
pins. Pop. (1911) 3031. 

Nain, an ancient tn. of Galilee, 20m. 
S.E. of Acre. Mention is made of this 
city in St. Luke vii. 11. N. is also 
a station of the Moravians on the 
Labrador coast. 

Naini Tal, a dist. and tn. in the 
United Provinces, India. The dist., 
which is well wooded, has an area of 
2077 sq. m.; tlio principal crops aro 
wheat and rice, some fruit, and a little 
tea in the hilly parts. Pop. 320,000. 
The tn. is 70 m. N. of Bareilly, and is 
the summer headquarters of the pro- 
vincial government. Alt. 0100 ft. 
Pop. 8500. 

Naim, a royal (1124) municipal 
burgh, and co. tn. of Nairnshire. Scot- 
land. It lies on the Moray Firth, anil 
has a harbour with pier and break- 
water. Fishing is tlio main industry. 
Freestone is quarried, and there me 

and twinery factories. Tiic good 

nc and fine golf course have 
it a favourito summer resort. 
(1911) 4001. 
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Nairne, Carolina Gliphant, Baroness 
(1766-1845), a Scottish song -writer, 
born at Gask, Pertlisliire. She was 
called the ' Flower of Strathearn * on 
account of her striking beauty- She 
wrote songs under the pseudonym of 
* Mrs. Bogan of Bogan * or * B.B.* The 
most popular ones are Land o’ the 
Leal ; Charlie is my Darling ; Caller 
Herrin *, " " 

Nairr 
Scotian 
Moray I 

the counties of Inverness and Moray. 
Salmon fis' * 
dustry. T1 
the county 

presents particularly attractive and 
romantic scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Cawdor Castle, one of the 
residences of the Earl of Cawdor. 
Area 162 sq. m. Por>. (1911) 9319. 

Nairobi, a tn. in British E. Africa, 
and cap. of the prov. of Ukamba. It 
can be approached by the Uganda 
Railway. Pop. 14,000 (8 00 Europeans). 

Naivasha, a tn. in British E. Africa, 
in the prov. of Naivasha, and close to 
the lake of same name. It is 39 in. 
distant from Mombasa. 

Najibabad, a municipal tn. in the 
Bijnor dist. of the United Provinces, 
India, lies 55 m. N.E. of Meerut. An 
extensive trade is carried on in sugar, 
timber, and cotton cloth. Pop. 20,000. 

Nakhichevan, a tn. of Russia in 
Transcaucasia, 85 m. S.S.E. of 
Erivan. Noah is supposed to have 
settled here after the deluge. Pop. 
9000. 

Nakhichevan-on-Don, a tn. of S. 
Russia, in the prov. of Don Cassacks, 
on the r. b. of tho Don, and near the 
mouth of that river, 2 m E. of Rostov. 
It was founded in 1779 by Armenian 
settlers, and has 30,000 inhabitants, 
mostly Armenians. Tobacco, candles, 
and tallow are manufactured, and 
there are tanneries and brick works. 

Nakskov, cap. of Laaland, Den- 
mark. S2 m. SAY. of Copenhagen. 
Brewing and sugar refining are 
carried on. Pop. 8400. 

Namangan, a tn. of Russian Central 
Asia in the upper valley of Syr Daria. 
36 m. N. NAY. of Marghilan. Petroleum 
and coal are found in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. 74,000. 

Namaqua, the name of a Hot 
tot tribe inhabiting Namaqual 
S. Africa. Of all Hottentots 
are by far the purest survivors, 
are the only tribe to preserve not 
only the racial type, hut their own 
language. Khoi-Khoin is the name 
by which they call themselves. A 
dictionary of the Namaqua language 
was published by Tindall in 1852. 

Namapualand, or Namaland : 1. 

Great, a region of German SAV. 
Africa, is a desert land sparsely 


peopled by Hottentots, lying N. of 
the Orange R. Angra Pequena, on 
the coast, affords safe anchorage. 
The chief productions of the region are 
cattle. 2. Little, lies in the NAY. of 
the prov. of the Cape of Good Hope 
and S. of the Orange R. There are 
valuable copper mines at Ookiep, but 
the region is barren and is covered 

d 

if t 
the 
tl 

ostriches on the grassy fiats of the 
Busiiman country. Area 20,635 sq. in. 
Pop. (estimated) 20,000. 

Nam-dinh, a fortified tn. of French 
Indo-Chma, on the Tong-king branch 
of the Song delta, 47 in. S.S.E. of 
Hanoi, and cap. of the prov. of 
the same name. It is the seat of a 
French envoy. Pop. 50,000. 

Name Day : 1. On the Stock Ex- 
change it means the second day of 
the periodical monthly (for British 
government and allied stock, etc.) or 
fortnightly (for other securities) 
settling day. On the second day a 
ticket, giving the name and address 
of the ultimate buyer, and the firm 
who will pay for the stock, is passed 
through various intermediaries to the 
ultimate seller, so that the transfer 
of stock may be made directly. In 
tho mining market the passing of 
names takes two days. If the ticket 
is not passed out by the buyer, the 
seller may sell out the securities 
through the official broker, any 
difference in price being made up by 
the buyer. N. D. is sometimes called 
ticket day. 2. The day which is 
sacred to the saint whose name is 
borne by a person. The term is 
naturally used principally in Roman 
Catholic countries. 

Names (O.E nama, Ger. name; 
cf. Lat. ?2 omen, Gk. ovona, the title 
by which a person, place, thing, or 
class of persons, places, or things, 
is known. N. which have be 
come particularly complex in forma- 
tion and which arc therefore ex- 
tremely interesting, are those of 
persons and places. Place names , when 
carefully and scientifically studied, 
furnish much information as to the 


of the Celtic inhabitants of Britain 
consist in place names. Except in 
this direction, the number of words 
which the present inhabitants of 
England owe to the Celts is surpris- 
ingly small, and the investigations of 
modem philologists have reduced it 
to a mere handful. In place N., 
however, that commonest of river- 
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appei 
the r 
dun , 
aber 

rivers and ben, ‘ a momuaui.' mo 
great settlement of Danes which took 
placo in the eastern counties during 
the 9th century has led to the town3 
and villages of that district being 
largely derived from the Scandina- 
vian. Thus, the commonest of all 
place-N. terminations in the Lincoln- 
shire district is -by, the Norse for a 
village. It is almost impossible to 
mention any of the vast number of 
Saxon place N., for the great majority 
of those in England come from that 
source. Common and obvious suf- 
fixes are -ham and -Ion. Frequently 
the root of the N. is t hat of the original 
possessors of the land, sometimes a 
tribe, sometimes a family, sometimes 
an individual, as in the case of 
Anlaby (from Anlaf), Rowlston (from 
Hrolfr). Roman influence in Britain 
as throughout the Continent was 
primarily military, and in this 
country it nevor made much advance 
beyond this stage. The Roman 
castra, a camp, appears in many 
forms, either alone or as a suffix 
(e.g. Chester, Doncaster, Dorchester). 
Other N. are derived from prominent 
local features, even from trees, as in 
the cases of As' ' ’ — — ■'* ■* uw. 

shot, Olncy, c 
vestigation of 
of place N. is t 

times extremely difficult, requiring nn 
accurate knowledge of philology, for 
in the coarse of ages, assimilation, 
corruption, and popular attempts at, 
etymological correction have often 
altered the names almost beyond re- 
cognition. Personal names arc, in 
general, more easy to explain than 
are place - N., though their history 
is more complex. Among uncivilised 
as well as among civilised peoples the 
. .. n-ivirig each child 

. *. ■ among tin- 

's somotimes 
‘ . are chosen 
. n, or from 

some event showing mo circum- 
stances of the birth. This method of 
naming children is well shown in the 
early books of the O.T. The N. of the 
gods of the " ' 

of the N. 
velopment, ' 

meaning ai 
private N. 
on purely 
By the tin. . . 

N. were already many in number, but 
three of them were of special import- 
ance. Tile first N. was purely per- 
sonal and belonged to the individual. 
It was known as the Pramomcn. 
Common Roman prcenamxna were 


Caius, Marcus, Titus, Quintus. 
Following this came the Nomen 
(gentile) which belonged to all mem- 
bers of the gens and those connected 
with it or adopted into it. Among 
patrician genles the nomen almost 
invariably ended in -ius. The cog- 
nomen, or surname, was the family 
N., and was generally derived from 
some personal quality or peculiarity, 
as in the cases of Naso, Torquatus, 
Lepidus, Longulus, or from geo- 
graphical -*•' in 

Sabinus and ■ ,he 

case of Cait . is 

the prarnon , *>n, 

and Cesar the cognomen.. Of these 
N., either the first or the last might 
be used alone, the first two, or the 
first and last, might be used in 
combination, hut it is interesting 
to note that the present popular 
designation, Julius Cmsar, is the ' 
only one that would never havo 
been used by the Romans them- 
selves. In addition to these tliree 
N., a fourth was sometimes given, 
generally in recognition of some great 
deed or conquest. Tlius, it was by 
his exploits against Carthage that 
Scipio obtained his agnomen, or 
cognomen secundum, of African us. 
Similarly, we havo the additions 
Asiaticus and Croticus. When a man 
was adopted into another family ho 
took ail tbo three N. of his adopted 
father and to these he added a second 
cognomen derived by the addition of 
anus from his old nomen. Thus, when 
Gaius Octavius, grandson of Julia, 
the sister of Julius Ceos ar, was 
adopted by ins great-unclo, ho be- 
came known as Caius Julius Crcsar 
Octnviauus. To these N. was added 
in 27 b.c. the N. of Augustus. At 
the present day the child’s personal 
N. is known as its Christian or 
baptismal N., hating generally been 
given on the occasion of its baptism. 
During the early middle ages, a man 
had no N. but this. In course of 
time the necessity for some further 
distinction arose, and a man was 
described according to his trade, his 
residence, his father’s N., or some 
personal peculiarity. The historical 
novel lias familiarised every ono witti 
these various types of surname, and 
it is not difficult to trace them in - 
modem English. The prefix at is 
very common, showing a placo of 
residence, as in the names Atwood. 
Atwell, Atfield. Many of tlio occupa- 
tions which have provided ns with 
surnames hare now ceased to exist. 
Such are Dempster (judge). Scrivener 
(writer). Walker (fuller), otc. A very 
large number of N. are derived from 
tho paternal Christian N„ and in each 
country particular affixes aro used. 
Thus, in England, we havo tho 
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common termination in -son or simply 
$. In Ireland we have the prefix O’, 
in Scotland and Ireland the prefixes 
Mac and Fitz (Fr. fils), in Wales the 
form Ap, of which the a frequently 
disappears ( e.g . Price from ApRhys). 
Surnames were very gradually intro- 
duced, and it is not until the 12th 
century that they begin to become 
hereditary. Before and frequently 
after this time the surname as well 
as the Christian N. was peculiar to 
the individual. Now, however, it is 
an established custom that the child- 
ren should invariably be known by 
the N. of the father. On the occasion 
of a woman marrying, it is usual for 
her to take her husband’s surname. 
See M. A. Lower’s Patronymica 
Britannica, 1860; C. M. Yonge’s 

Y r * ed.), 1884; 

leographisches 
, " ■ Dictionary of 

Place Names ; Wagner’s Names and 
their Meanings (new ed.), 1892. 

Namur * 1. A prov. of Belgium, 

bounded on the N. by Brabant, E. by 
Luxembourg and Liege. W. by Hain- 
ault, and S. by France. The principal 
rivers ore the Meuse, which entirely 
intersects the province, the Sambre, 
and the Lesse. N. presonte generally 
an alternation of fruitful valleys and 
low hilly tracts ; but in some parts, 
where the heights constitute off- 
shoots of tho Ardennes, and are 
densely wooded, thoy attain a con- 
siderable elevation. Besides iron, 
copper, lead, and coal mines, N. has 
marble and 6late quarries, and yields 
sulphur, alum, cadmium, alumina, 
flints, etc. It has good steel, iron, and 
smelting works, breweries, paper 
mills, etc. Area, 1414 sq. m. Pop. 
365,606. 2. The chief tn. of the above 
prov., is situated at the confluence of 
the Sambre with the Meuse, and is a 
Btrongly fortified town and the seat 
of a bishop. Its cathedral is one of 
the most beautiful in Belgium; it was 
consecrated in 1772. N. is noted for 
its cutlery, its leather works, and its 
iron and brass foundries. Porcelain, 
pottery, and glass are also manu- 
factured. Pop. 31,939. 

Nanaimo, a tn. and coal-mining 
centre on Vancouver Is,, British 
C 9 lumbia, Canada, 74 m. N.N.W. of 
Vistolia. Chief exports are coal, 
lumber, salmon, and furs. Pop. 7000. 

Nana Kru, or Nanna Kru, a seaport 
of Liberia, W. Africa, 170 m. S.E. of 
Monrovia. 

Nana Sahib (1820 -c. 59), the last 
of the Mahratta peshwa Bajee Kao, 
who was deposed in ISIS, and pen- 
sioned, adopted Dhondoo Punt, also 
called Nana Sahib. In 1S53 Bajee 
Rao died, and Nana Sahib claimed 
Bajee Rao’s estate and pension, but 
the latter was refused. On the break- 


ing out of the Indian Mutiny (1857) 
he joined the rebels, and is re- 
membered for his treachery at Cawn- 
pore (1859), where he caused men. 
women, and children to be massacred. 
Ultimately he was attacked and took 
refuge in the jungles at the foot of 
the Himalayas, and is supposed to 
have perished there. 

Nan-chang-fu, the chief city of the 
prov. of Kwangsi, China, situated on 
the R. Kan, 175 m. S.S.E. of Hankow, 
has an extensive porcelain trade. 
Pop. 100,000. 

Nancy, a tn. of France, cap. of the 
dept, of Meurthe-et-Moselle, on the 
1. b. of the R. Meurthe, 175 m. S.E. of 
Paris. The ancient part of the town 
is noticeable for its narrow, irregular 
streets, while the modern part has 
broad open 11 
view of the 
handsome PI 

YilJe Neuve from the Yille Yieille. 
and is surrounded by many im- 
portant buildings, such as the Hotel- 
de-viile and Bishop’s Palace. Other 
interesting features are the cathedral 
and the church of the Cordeliers. N. 
is an important railway centre, and 
has numerous manufs., including lace 
goods. Pop. 119,949. 

Nandair, a tn. of Haiderabad, 
India, on the R. Godaveri, 120 m. 
S.W. of Amraoti. Manufs. muslin. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Nandgaon, a feudatory state of the 
Central Provinces, India. Area 
871 sq. m. Cap., Raj -Nandgaon. 
Pop. 126,000. 

Nandi, a dist. in British East Africa. 
N. is also the name of a tribe of 
Uganda akin to the Masais. 

Nankeen, a cotton cloth of a 
peculiar yellow shade, which was 
originally manufactured in Nanking 
(China), but has been imitated in 
other countries. 

Nanking, or Kianging Fu, the 
ancient capital of China, now the 
chief tn. of the prov. of Kiangsu and 
the residence of the governor-general 
of three provinces, is situated about 
3 m. from the S. bank of the Yang- 
fcse-Kiang and about 100 m. from its 
mouth. The ancient palaces have 
almost entirely disappeared, and the 
only remarkable monuments of 
royalty that now remain are some 
sepulchral Ftatues of gigantic size near 
an ancient cemetery, known as the 
Tomb of the Kings. Here is the 
famous porcelain tower, completed 
in 1430 a.d., octagonal in shape, each 
side being 15 ft. wide; the height is 
260 ft. N. manufactures Katin and 
crape and the cotton cloth called 
after the city Nankeen. Paper and 
ink are also produced. It was here 
that peace was concluded between 
England and China in 1842. Its 
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imports in 1910 were estimated at aluminium. The town contains the 
£999,307 and its exports at £401,149. shrine of St. Genevidve (420 -512), 
In 1909 the railway connecting: it the patron saint- of Paris; a pilgrim - 
with Shanghai was completed, and ago takes place hither in September. 
Tukow, on the opposite side of the Pop. (com.) 17,500. 
river, is the terminus of a line to Nantes (ancient Namnetcs, or Nan- 
Tientsin, opened in 1911. The neigh- neies). an important seaport tn. of 
bourhood is marshy, which makes the France, cop. of the dept, of Loire 
climate dangerous to foreigners who InferiSure, is situated on the r. b. of 
are liable to malaria. Pop. 267,000. the Loire, 30 m. from its mouth. The 
Nansen, Fridtjof (b . 1861), a Nor- natural beauties of the site have been 
wegian explorer and scientist, bora j much improved by art, and now the 
at Froen, near Christiania. His first j noble river on which the town is 
voyage was made in the Viking (1882), ! plnccd, covered with craft of every 
his second voyage wa* made to Green- size and description, the islands that 
land in I88S, where he and his com- stud its channel, and the bridges that 
panions, Otto Neumann Sverdrup and cros^ it and its tributaries here, com* 
Captain O. C. Dietrichson, together bine to make the scene a highly pic- 
with others, encountered many hard- turesque one. This town possesses 
ships in their attempt to cross the numerous striking and beautiful 
great ice-field. The most epoch- buildings ; among which the cat-lie- 
making of Nansen’s adventures was dral of St. Pierre, containing the 
his voj'age in the Fram to the Arctic splendid monument of Francis II., the 
regions, where he deliberately allowed last Duke of Bretagne, and of Mar- 
ias vessel to drift with an ice-floe as guerite his wife ; and the old castle, 
far N. as he could go, and then built in 938, are the chief. Within 
abandoned his ship in order to push recent years much has been done by 
his way further N. The Fram sailed dredging for the improvement of the 
on June 24, 1893. Leaving the Fram, river-bed, and large vessels can now 
Nansen, accompanied by Johansen, reach the harbour, which is fairly 
pushed across the ice, wintered in spacious. The chief manufacturas of 
Franz Josef Land, and was picked up X. are varieties of linen and cotton 
by the Jackson-Harms worth expe- fabrics, calicoes, flannels ; refined 
dition in 1S96. Nansen became sugar and salt, soap, chemical pro- 
tremendously popular on account of ducts, cordage, sardines, inferred 
his plucky enterprise, and received a fruits, and meats, etc. It contains 
great ovation on his return to Norway, tanyards, copper foundries, brandy 
The explorer lectured at London and distilleries, tobacco and sugar fac- 
other places, and received amongst tories. Shipbuilding is engaged in, 
other honours a special medal from and the exports include cereals, 
the Royal Geographical Society. I potatoes, eggs, preserved provisions. 
Amongst his writings are : Farthest i hardware, pyrites, and slate. Henry 
North ; In Northern Mists. IV. signed the famous Edict of Nantes 

Nan-shan (the South Mts.), the herein 1598. Pop. 170,535. 
name of a range of mountains in Cen- Nantes, Edict of, see Edict of 
tral Asia, extending from the S.E. to Nantes. 

the N.W. between Tibet and the Gobi Nanteuil, <?oo ne* - tt t. 

desert, from Nnn-chou-fu in Kan-su to engraver, be 

the neighbourhood of Sa-chou. The Paris he w< , , 

most easterly part of the chain is com- signer and engraver to the king, witli 

posed of three parallel ranges, the a pension. lie modelled liis work with 

centre part of two ranges enclosing a great exactness, according to nature, 

lofty plateau, whilst the western and gave them marked individuality. 

portion is a single range. The average Among Ills finest portraits are those 

height of the range is over 13,000 ft., of Mazarin, De Bellihvre, Turcnne, 

and the Humboldt spur extends for Jean Loret, and Anne of Austria. 

GO m. at a height of 16,000 ft. From } Nanticoke, a bor. in Luzerne co., 
this spur the Ritter chain extends to | Pennsylvania, U.S A., 100 m. N.W. 
the Tsaidan plateau. The N. range of Philadelphia. Coal is mined in the 
includes the S. Kuku-nor and the ' vicinity. Pop. (1910) 18,877. 

Semarov ranges, and two ranges dis- Nantucket, a tn. and cap. of Nan- 
covered and named by Prjevalsky. tucket co., Massachusetts, U.S.A., on 
The whole system, like the Kuen-lun, the island of Nantucket (51 sq. m.), 
is older than the Tertiary period, and 2S m. S. of Cape Cod Peninsula. It is 
has large carboniferous beds. Marine chiefly important os a summer resort, 
formations have been found at a Pop. (1910) 2962. 
height of IS, 000 ft. above sea-level. Nantwich, a market tn. in Cheshire, 
Nanterre (ancient Nemptodurum, or England, on the Weaver, 5 m. S.W. 
Nemelodurum ), a tn. of France in the of Crewe. There are a few old timber 
dept, of Seine, 8 m. N.W. of Paris by houses of the 16th century. The town 
rail. It has manufs. of tallow and is visited for its brine baths. There 
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are tanneries, flour-mills, iron foun- 
dries, and manufs. of boots and shoes 
and textiles. Pop. (1911) 7816. 

Naoroji, Dadabhai ( b . 1825), the 
first Indian member of the House of 
Commons, is the son of a Parsi priest, 
born in Bombay. He was educated at 
the Elphinstone College there, and 
in 1S54 became professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy at the 1 
same college. In 1855 he visited Eng- 
land, and in 1867 succeeded in found- 
ing the East India Association, and in 
1870 obtained the admission of In- 
dians to the Civil Service. In 1874 he 
became Prime Minister of Baroda, 
from 1885-87 was a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and at 
the General Election of 1892 was 
elected M.P. for Central Finsbury* 
He is the author of Poverty and Un- 
British Rule in India , 1901 ; The 
Rights of Labour, 1906. 

Napa, the cap. of a co. of the same 
name, California, U.S.A., 39 m. N.E. 
of San Francisco. It has tanneries, 
woollen and planing mills ; the Napa 
soda springs, and deposits of cjuick- 
silyer, copper, and silver are in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1910) 5791. 

Napanee, a port of entry of Ontario, 
Canada, cap. of Lennox co., on the 
Napanee It., 2( 

It has foundrie 
and manufs. of 

Naphtha, a t< 
to tlie liquid 
neighbourhood 

The natural oils of other countries 
became included under the term 
which has now been restricted to the 
mixture of low-boiling hydrocarbons 
obtained in the fractional distillation 
of petroleum, coal tar, and shale oil. 
The paraffins are petroleum Ns., and 
olefines and paraffin are obtained 
from shale oil. Coal tar N. collected 
np to 170° is a crude light oil which is 
redistilled fractionally for * solvent 
naphtha,* or * burning naphtha,’ 
which consists of xylene, pseudo - 
cumene, etc. All these Ns. are volatile, 
highly inflammable liquids, with the 
odour of benzene, and are valued as 
burning oils and solvents for gums, 
resins, etc. Wood N. is crude wood- 
spirit. 

Naphthalene (Ci„H 8 ), an aromatic 
by drocarbon, occurs in coal tar. Crude 
crystals of N. are obtained by frac- 
tional distillation of coal tar between 
l< 0°-230° C. These are treated with 
sulphuric acid, and pure N. is finally 
obtained by distilling in steam. It 
crystallises in large lustrous plates, 
melts at 79° C., and boils at 218°, and 
has a sp. gr. 1 ’ ' ~ ' 

istic odour, is 
insoluble in 
soluble in hot 

its vapour bums with a highly lumi- 


nous flame, N. is sometimes used for 
carburetting coal-gas, but its chief 
use is for the manufacture of deriva- 
tives which are used as dyes. On 
oxidation with dilute nitric acid, 
phthalic acid is formed, proving that 
N. contains the benzene group, and 
its constitution has been shown to be 
that formed by the condensation of 
two benzene rings. Two classes of 
derivatives are formed, called a or 0 
according to the position of the enter- 
ing groups. 

Naphthol (CjoHjOH). The two 
naphthols (a and 0 ) are monohvdroxy 
derivatives of naphthalene, correspond 
with the monoliydric phenol'*, which 
they resemble in properties and are 
used as sources of dye-stuffs; a 
naphthol (melting point, 91° C.; 
boiling point, 2S0° C.) is prepared from 
a naphthylamine, and is a colourless 
crystalline substance with a taint 
smell, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
but sparingly soluble in hot water. 
The 0 variety (melting poinL, 122° C.; 
boiling point. 286° C.) is soluble in 
water, its solution giving a green 
coloration to ferric chloride, while the 
a compound gives a violet coloration. 

Naphthylamine, or Amido-Naphtha- 
lene (Ci 0 H 7 NH t ), occurs in a and 0 
a naphthylamine is a 
'talline substance with 
nell (melting point. 50° 
>int, 300° C.), prepared 
nitronaphthalcne. The 
irepared from 0 naph- 
thol is odourless (melting point, 
112° C.; boiling point, 294® C.). Both 
varieties and their derivatives are 
extensively employed in the manu- 
facture of dyes. 

Napier, a seaport and winter resort 
on the E. coast of North Is., New 
Zealand, on Hawke’s Bay, 200 m. 
N.E. of Wellington by rail. It has a 
good harbour, Port Ahuriri, protected 
by a breakwater. Large quantities 
of wool, tinned and frozen meat are 
exported. Pop. 10,000. 

Napier, Sir Charles (1786-1860), a 
British admiral, cousin of Sir Charles 
James N., born at Merchiston Hall, 
near Falkirk. He entered the navy in 
1800, and took part in the capture of « 
the W. Indies in 1S06-S. In 1811 he 
saw active service in the Mediter- 
ranean. Two years later he went to 
America on the expedition up the 
Potomac, and was put in command of 
the Galatea off Portugal, IS29- In 
1833 he was asked to take command 
of the Portuguese fleet, with which he 
was victorious off Cape St. Vincent. 
In the Syrian War of 1840 he stormed 
Sidon, and in 1S54 was commander- 
in-chief in the Baltic against Russia. 
He twice sat in parliament : for 
Marylebone (1S42-46), and for South- 
wark 1 So 5-60). See Life and Corre - 
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spondenceby JIaj or-General B. Napier, 
1862. 

Napier, Sir Charles James (1782- 
1S53), a British general and states- 
man, horn in London. He fought in 
the Irish Rebellion (1798), in Den- 
mark (1S07), and was wounded and 
taken prisoner at Corunna (1808). He 
returned to the Peninsula in 1811, 
took part in the expedition to Chesa- 
peake (1S13), and after peace was 
signed became governor of Cepha- 
lonia (1818). In 1841 N. was dis- 
patched to India, and two years later 
won a great victory at Meeanee, by 
which he subdued the rulers of Sindh. 
His administration there was de- 
scribed by his brother. Sir W. F. P. 
Napier (1851), who also wrote a bio- 
graphy of him (1857). He himself 
wrote many books, chief of which are 
Colonisation, 1835, and Defects, Civil 
and Military, of the Indian Govern- 
ment, 1853. 

Napier, Sir Francis, ninth Baron 
Napier, first Baron Ettrick of Ettrick 
(1819-98), a diplomatist, bom at 
Thivlestane in Selkirkshire, and began 
his career, in 1S40, at Vienna and 
Constantinople, afterwards being sent 
to the United States and then to the 
Hague. From 1860-64 he was am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, and from 
1864-66 at Berlin. In 1866 ho became 
governor of Madras. After a tem- 
porary appointment as governor- 
general of India he returned to 
England. 

Napier, John (1550-1617), laird of 
Jlerchiston.tlie in ventorof logarithms, 
was born at Merchiston Castle, near 
Edinburgh, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews and on the Con- 
tinent. In 1614 hepublished his inven- 
tion by which sines, tangents, etc., may 
lie briefly calculated in his treatise, 
Miriflci Logarilhmorum Canonis 
Descriplio. Three years later he 
wrote Rabdologia: seu Numerationis 
per Virgulas libri duo, describing an 
ingenious method of multiplying and 
dividing, knownas ‘Napier’s bones, ’or 
• rods.’ N.’s Plaine Discouery of the 
whole Revelation of Saint John (1593) 
enjoyed great popularity during his 
' lifetime. Consult Lives by the Earl of 
Buclmn, 17S7, and by Mark Napier, 
1834 ; and an article by W. B. 
Macdonald in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Napier, Macvey (1776-1847), editor 
of the Edinburgh llei'ieic, bora at 
Glasgow. He became Writer to the 
Signetf 1799), Signet librarian (1805- 
37 j, aud profess ' 
tho Edinburgh 1 1 

edited the fifth 
Brit. (1816-24), 

eeeded Jeffrey as editor of the Edin- 
Imrgh Review, among his contributors 
being Macaulay, Haliam, Thackeray, 


J. S. Mill, Brougham, aud Sir James 
Stephen. See his Correspondence,! 879. 

Napier, Sir William Francis Patrick 
(1785-1860), a British soldier and his- 
torian, a younger brother of Sir 
Charles James N., horn at Celbridge, 
near Dublin. He joined an Irish 
regiment in 1800, and subsequently 
fought in Denmark (1807) and in the 
Peninsula (180S). His Eistory of the. 
Warin the Peninsula (6 vols., 1828-40) 
is a classic. His other works are: 
Conquest of Scinde, 1845; History of 
Sir Charles Napier's Administration 
of Scinde, 1851; Life and Opinions of 
Sir Charles Napier, 1857. Consult 
Rife by Lord Aberdare (2 vois.), 18G2. 

Napier ol Magdnla, Robert Cornells 
Napier.first Baron (1810-90), a British 
field -marshal, born at Colombo, 
Ceyion. Ho served with distinction 
through the two Sikh wars ; was 
present at the relief of Lucknow, and 
afterwards defeated Tantia Topi on 
the plains of Jaora Alipur. In 18GS 
he was pnt in command of the Abys- 
sinian expedition, and on account of 
Ins brilliant services at the storming 
of Magdala was created a peer. Sub- 
sequently he was appointed com- 
mander-in -chief of the forces in India 
(1870), governor of Gibraltar (1876- 
82), and constableof theTower(lSSG). 
He was made field-marshal in 1S83. 
See Memoir by R. Maclagan. 

Napier’s Bones, or Bods, sec Napier, 
John. 

Naples (It. Napoli): 1. A prov. in 
Campania, Italy. Itoccupiesaconstal 
plain of the R. Yolturao overlooking 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. and is backed by 
the Matese Jits, of the Apennines. Its 
elimato is almost tropical yet salubri- 
ous, but with the drawback of a dry 
summer; it is extremely fertile, and 
its people are laborious and frugal. 
Olive, vine, chestnuts, corn, hemp, 
and cotton are grown; besides ship- 
building, there are manufactures of 
machinery, chemicals, motors, lace, 
cotton, paper, chocolate, musical 

4 ORfljir. tvi 


shares the naval defence. The uni- 
versity, founded in 1224 by Frederick 
II., is one of tho oldest of Italy and 
now the largest in Italy, being 
attended by nearly 6000 students and 
auditors. It lies some 100 m. S.E. of 
Rome, with whichitconmnmicatesby 
means of 125 m. of railway Since 
1S84, after a bad outbreak of cholera, 
the town has been vastly improved, 
tho old town being demolished, re- 
drained, and rebuilt. The Museo 
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Borbonico, built in 1586, contains the 
Farnese collections, large numbers of 
Roman and early Italian antiquities. 
There are many libraries, including 
that of the Club Alpino. The marine 
biological station is one of the finest 
in Europe. Among its buildings are 
the Castel Nuovo, 1283; the castle of 
St. Elmo, 1343; the royal palace, 1600, 
enlarged and furnished as a summer 
residence in 1000; Castel Capuano; 
the Cathedral of St. Januarius, coin* 
pleted in 1316; several fine churches, 
and many theatres, notably the San 
Carlo, rebuilt after the fire in 1816. 
Originally a Greek colony named 
Parthenope, a new town, Neapolis, 
was built by a later colony. Naples 
was captured by the Romans in 326 
n.c., and became a resort of the upper 
olasses on account of its Greek culture 
and climate. Virgil composed the 
Qeoryics here, and was buried at 
Posillipo. It was taken, 536 a.d., by 
Belisarius, recaptured by Totila in 
542, again taken by Narses in 553. It 
remained under the E. empire till 
57 2, became a duchy in the beginning 
of the 8th century, and capital of the 
kingdom of Naples in 1139, under 
Norman rule. It was a bone of con- 
tention between the houses of Anjou 
and Aragon, which gave rise to im- 
portant movements in European 
history from the 13th to the 16th 
centuries. Its history is closely knit 
with that of Sicily (the two kingdoms 
being finally united in 1504), until 
both were absorbed in 1861. See A. 
Norway, Naples , Past and Present, 
1901; C. E. Clement, Naples, the City 
of Parthenope, and its Environs, 1894; 
E. Lemonon, Naples, 1910. See Gaiu- 

BABDI. 

Naples, Bay of, a fine deep semi- 
circular sweep of some 50 m. from the 
Isle of Ischia round to that of Capri, 
with a low promontory to the N., a 
mountainous one to the S., while 
Vesuvius completes, within the bay, 
a view world famous for its beauty. 

Napoleon, a French gold coin of the 
value of twenty francs (16s. English 
money), with a portrait of Napoleon 
stamped upon it. 

Napoleon I. (Bonaparte) (1769- 
1821), emperor of the French, was 
bom at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on 
Ang. 15. The date of his birth has 
been the subject of some consider- 
able dispute, but from actual quota- 
tion from the diary of his father wo 
are now able to definitely fix it as 
given above. (For details of his 
family, see Bonapakte.) The early 
life and characteristics of the boy 
marked him out for a military career. 
His father, who had at first supported 
the Paolists, was now on good terms 
with the French governors, and was 
able to obtain for N, a place at the 


king's expense in the school at 
Brienne. Here he was entered as a 
pupil in 1779. His school-days were 
far from being the happiest of his life, 
and his character here showed itself 
in its moroseness and its sullenness. 
It was the greatest grief of his school- 
boy life that every one around bim 
was of the conquering race, because 
deep down in N. was the feeling that 
the Corsicans would ultimately win 
their freedom, and he had the Cor- 
sican cause at heart. He did not show 
any very striking ability, but was 
proficient in mathematics and steady 
in his study of his other lessons. In 
particular, he spent a good deal of 
his time in reading history. In 1784 
he proceeded os a cadet to the 
military school at Paris, and here he 
studied with greater zest, since he 
wished to enter the artillery and was 
anxious for the arrival of the time 
when he should be able to commence 
the rebuilding of the family fortunes. 
In 17S5 he was gazetted to a regiment 
of artillery at Valence, and in the 
January of the following year he 
commenced Ills duties as a lieutenant. 
The death of his father had left him 
practically the head of the family, 
and during the years which followed 
the beginning of his military career, 
he spent all his furloughs in Corsica, 
and was also always planning how the 
fortunes of the family might be most 
easily and quickly repaired. It is 
necessary to notice hero that it was 
not until 1793 that N. turned from 
Corsica to seek his career in the wider 
sphere, France. In 1792 ho returned 
from Corsica to Paris, having ex- 
ceeded his furlough by some four 
months and having taken an active 
part in the Paolist movements in 
Corsica, but the breach between him- 
self and Paoli quickly widened after 
this, and trusting to the disturbed 
state of France, he returned there to 
pursue his fortunes further. His 
judgment of the state of Paris had not 
been wrong. Although by his absence 
he had forfeited his position, yet the 
revolutionary party could not afford 
to lose its trained officers, and so N. 
was reinstated with the rank of cap- 
tain and also received arrears of pay. 
In the following year the success or 
Paoli and the occupation of Corsica 
by the English dr ove the Bona partes 
from the island, and henceforth N. 
regards France as the country that is 
to further his interests and in which 
the family fortunes are to be restored. 
In 1793 the fortunes of the republic 
were very low indeed. In addition to 
wars with hostile external powers, 
France had also to fight against 
powers within. The royalists at, 
Toulon had admitted the English and 
the Spaniards, and N. was called in to 
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help the besieging forces. Here lie at 
least laid the foundations of the 
greatness he soon was to be able to 
claim. He introduced new methods 
of artillery attack, methods which 
were peculiarly Napoleonic in use, 
even if not in invention, and ulti- 
mately he was in a great part, respon - 
sibie for tho withdrawal of the hostile 
fleets and the recapture of the town. 

A number of his ' " 

present with N. 

The immediate . 

however, do not seem to carry out the 
prediction that N.’s greatness was 
founded at Toulon. He was, it, is true, 
made a general of a brigade at the 
end of 1793, and appointed to the 
command of the artillery of the army 
of Italy in the following year, hut. he 
also suffered arrest , and was only re- 
leased by the very great influence 
which was brought to hear on his 
behalf. In 1794 he joined the I'rcneh 
army in Italy, and was able to make 
some acquaintance with the country 
in which ho was first to command an 
army. In the same year he was 
arrcsled and charged by the revolu- 
tionaries of 1794. hut was released 
again owing to the influence which ho 
could bring to bear. In the following 
year he was ordered to the army ol 
La Vendfee, but did not go, on the 
score of ill health. He, however, went 
to Paris, whero for a short time lie 
watched affairs. In the September of 
the same year, having asked for per- 
mission to go to Turkey, his name 
was struck off the list of officers em- 
ployed on active service. But again 
his opportunity came, on t his occa- 
sion from the very difficulties of the 
government themselves. The popu- 
lace of Paris, stung to indignation by 
the work and methods of t he Conven- 
tion, determined to put an end to it. 
The Convention, liable to bo attacked 
at any moment by the National 
Guard, entrusted their defence to 
General Barras, and lie cliose as one 
of bis chief subordinates the lately 
disgraced general, N. Tho famous 
Oct. 5, 1793, can really be taken as 
the first step in the rise of N. to the 

emi nded 

all and 

the. N.’s 

famous ‘ whiff of grape-shot ’ prepared 
the way for I lie restoration of flic 
empire in 1301. Tlit* immediate result 
of the crushing of this rising was the 
imposition of a new constitution, the 
First Directory, which was still, how- 
ever, essentially democratic, but 
which prepared the way tor the ulti- 
mate changes which led to the founda- 
tion of tho empire. In Jan. 1796 N. 
received tlic command of Italy, and 
in tlie same year lie married Jo-6- 
phino Beauliarnnls. That in this pro- 


motion he owed a good deal, to 
Josephine cannot be doubted, al- 
tbough it is true that his plans for tlic 
Italian campaign had been accepted 
by the Directory. The opening ot the 
Italian campaign marks a new era in 
tlie history of the republic. Hitherto 
the wars had been fought by the 
French for what they considered wore 
the principles of the revolution; now- 
all that w-as to cease, and the armies 
were given a somewhat natural in- 
terest in the campaigns which they 
were light mg by tlie hope of gaining 
spoil and plunder. Further, N. 
strengthened his position at the capi- 
tal by the huge sums of money and 
priceless gifts which he despatched to 
the capital, and which he demanded 
not as plunder but as the natural 
spoils of the conqueror. His Italian 
campaign is also in many respects liis 
most brilliant. It was noted for the 
dashing energy, the untiring manner 
in lvhioh all attacks were carried 
out. Further, every! him: was nicely 
planned, nothing was left to mere 
chance; the two main features of the 
whole campaign may be taken as 
being rapidity and accuracy. He cer- 
tainly fostered a spirit of revolution 
in the northern Italian states ; that 
spirit was to help him in his cam- 
paigns, and later in tlie war, when 
threatened by an overwhelming Aus- 
trian army, lie was able to depend 
upon an Italian legion. Slowly but 
surely lie drove back tlie Austrians 
and Piedmontese. From the neigh- 
bourhood of Savona he drove them 
slowly back across tho Adda, and 
finally, after tho victory at Areola, 
across tlie line of tlie Adige. The 
northern Italian states formed the 
Cisalpine Republic, the Austrians 
were hopelessly defeated. During the 
whole of this period N. was the ser- 
vant of the Directory, but as has 
already been pointed out, tlie spoils 
of Italy gave France and tlic Directory 
a new idea of warfare, a warfare that 
paid for itself and had enough left, to 
supply magnificent presents to tlic 
republic, and in proportion to the 
plunder so did tlic favour of N. grow. 
He was able to a very great extent to 
act independently of tlie Director}-, 
to make his own terms, to set up Ills 
own forms of government, to depose, 
and to treat with the princes of the 
lands conquered. 

N., together with his ever vlc- 
. ‘ * -■ ’ * is war with 

toLeoben, 

' iciico were 
openeu. jjui, uni, in-huviuvions dragged 
on for some considerable time; there 
was t.lio possibility ot another revolu- 
tion in France. Tlie moderate party 
was becoming powerful, tlie royalists 
were beginning to look up again, any- 
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thing might happen; therefore the 
Austrians waited. But the Directory 
called upon N. again, and he, piqued 
by an attack made on him by the 
council, and only too ready to do 
anything to further his power, came 
to the help of the Directory. The 
Tnileries were surrounded, the ob- 
noxious representatives were arrested, 
the power of the Directory was saved. 
N. had strengthened his own position, 
and had gone one step further to- 
wards empire. The Austrians no 
longer held back, the treaty of Campo 
Formio was signed, Lombardy was 
added to tho Cisalpine Republic, 
Venetia was handed over to Austria. 
N. could now pursue the plans which 
he had ever had of a campaign in the 
East. Almost immediately after the 
signing of the treaty, N. returned to 
Paris. So clearly had he shown his 
power that the Directory was con- 
cerned with one thing only, and that 
was to get him away as soon as pos- 
sible. He was placed in command of 
the army of England, but he himself 
had resolved to go to Egypt. Why he 
was so intent on Egypt does not seem 
to be altogether clear, but forms one 
of those mysterious glimpses of N. 
the visionary. However, the Direc- 
tory fell in with his plans, and he 
embarked his army of England for 
Egypt. He just escaped Nelson in the 
Mediterranean, captured Malta, then 
in tho possession of the Knights of St. 
John, and sailed to Aboukir Bay. 
Swiftly ho landed his troops, the 
terror of Nelson still on him, and 
marched ‘against the Mamelukes, 
whom lie defeated. Then came the 
news of the battle of the Nile, and he 
determined to attempt an invasion of 
Syria — whether he actually contem- 
plated an attempted invasion of 
India, in imitation of Alexander the 
Great, will never be exactly known — 
and to return to Europe vid the terri- 
tories of the sultan. His campaign in 
Syria was successful until he reached 
Acre ; this, chiefly owing to Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, he failed to take, and 
thence he returned to Egypt. Here 
news of the republic greeted him, 
and leaving the army in the command 
of K16ber, he sailed for France, land- 
ing there some six weeks later. The 
news from France was not, from the 
point of view of France, encouraging. 
The war in Europe was gradually 
gomg against the French, the work of 
the Italian campaign of N. had been 
wcllnigh undone by the second coali- 
tion, the Directory was tottering to 
its fall, it was necessary that some 
drastic steps should be taken. Si6y6s 
meditated drastic steps, and on N.’s 
return he allied himself with him, NJs 
journey to Paris had been one of com- 
plete triumph. He was popular, and 


he was fawned upon by all tho chief 
men of the state. Yet for a moment 
he hesitated, and his actual coup 
d’dtat would probably have failed had 
it not been for his brother Imcien, the 
president of the council. He it was 
who kept the plot in view even when 
N. had been unnerved, and brought 
the soldiers to his aid. The constitu- 
tion perished, even as it had sprung 
into existence, by the sword. The 
new constitution gave the power 
into the hands of three consuls, the 
first consul, N., being the head 
of the state, with practically all the 
power, the other two (Cambacener 
and Lebrun) being practically 
ciphers. 

N. was now the ruler of France: 
this was the tliird step in the direc- 
tion of empire. The popular feeling 
was on his side. Liberty was to be 
restored, the days of tho old republic 
were to be revived. The insurrections 
in the country were immediately put 
down, overtures of peace held out to 
Austria and England; the first im- 
pression was to be a N. aiming at 
peace for his country, not universal 
empire. Now he determined upon a 
campaign which should bring glory to 
his name, and in that way add to the 
security of his tenure of power. The 
campaign against the Austrians ended 
vnth the battle of Marengo, that 
battle in which the Austrians, after 
gaining practical victorj% lost owing 
to the magnificent cavalry charges of 
Kellcrman ; Holienlindcn, a victory 
of Moreau, followed. Then came the 
treaties of Lun6ville (1801) and 
Amiens (1802), and also the concordat 
until Rome. The period between tbe 
election of N. as First Consul and bis 
election as First Consul for life is the 
period during which practically the 
whole of the old civil institutions of 
France were restored. N. had estab- 
lished his power in France by prac- 
tically dictating peace to the world; 
now he was to become the sole ruler 
of France. In Aug. 1802, as a reward 
for the peace, N. was created First 
Consul for life ; from that moment, 
the object of peace having been ac- 
complished, N. was again anxious for 
war. War almost at any price. His 
aggressions in Europe soon led to the 
resumption of hostilities with Eng- 
land, and he thereupon seized Han- 
over and prepared the way for the 
policy of aggression which he was 
about to adopt towards Germany. In 
1801 he caused himself to be declared 
emperor of the French, a position for 
which he had long been preparing the 
way, and which, having got rid of all 
possible dangers, he now thought fit 
to assume. His gigantic preparations 
for the invasion of England ceased 
with the battle of Trafalgar (1806), 
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but his policy of aggression had made 
possible another coalition, and he 
struck his camp at Boulogne, just 
before Trafalgar, only to shake 
Europe by his land victories against 
Austria and Russia. Violating the 
neutrality of Prussia, he overwhelmed 
the Austrians at Ulm and marched 
into Vienna (1805). The Russians, 
impatient of delay and not waiting for 
reinforcements from their allies, were 
struck down at Austerlitz (1805). 
These two blows killed Pitt, estab- 
lished the empire of N., overthrew the 
ancient Holy Roman Empire, and 
established the Confederacy of the 
Rhine under Napoleonic influence. 
Peace negotiations were entered into 
and failed. Prussia, stung by her 
contemptuous treatment by N., ap- 
pealed to arms, and was flung down, 
crushed and disheartened by the 
terrible blows of Jena and Auerstadt. 
Eylau and Friedland, battles fought 
against Russia, for tho moment 

eace 
id in 
and 
until 

the end was in sight. The continental 
system by which Napoleon sought to 
conquer Britain was in full force : ho 
himself was the dictator of Europe, 
the conqueror of the Hapsburgs, tho 
equal of the ancient line of emperors; 
his star had indeed reached its highest 
point. Prom this poind the downfall 
of N. can practically he traced. In it 
there are practically three steps. 
First, the attempted annexation of 
Spain ; secondly, the invasion of 
Russia ; thirdly, tho rising of the 
powers of Germany against him. In 
1808 lie forced tho abdication of the 
Spanish king, and placed his brother 
Joseph on the Spanish throne. This 
led to war with Spain, a war in which 
tho national spirit of the Spaniards 
was aided by tho arms of England, 
and which for the rest of tho period 
occupied a fair proportion of the 
French troops. War had again broken 
out with Austria, but Prussia was 
still kept down by the power of 
Russia. Austria was defeated at, 
Ratishon and then at Wagram, and 
in 1809 peace was again signed. But 
Russia was offended by tho terms of 
tlio penco, and this later caused con- 
siderable trouble. In April 1810 N. 
married tbe Archduchess Maria of 
Austria, and a son was born in tbe 
following year, to whom the title 
of King of Romo was given. Tho 
pursuance of his continental policy 
towards England still further aggra- 
vated Russia, and in 1S12 N. decided 
to invado that country, nis star wns 
indeed sotting; tbe N. ot the Russian 
campaign was not tho N. ot tho early 
days of tho century. His army 


reached Vilna; he hesitated and then 
went on. He defeated the Russians 
at Smolensk; again he hesitated, yet 
again he went on and reached Mos- 
cow, where ho stayed until October, 
the town being in the meantime 
burned by the Russians. Then he de- 
termined on the terrible retreat from 
Moscow, and although the retreat was 
actually carried out, five-sixths of the 
army he had taken with him had. 
perished. The noxt move was the 
practical coalition of all nations 
against N. Russia and Prussia, then 
most of the German states, and finally 
Austria, fell into line. The allies, with 
their half a million men, now' turned 
to face Napoleon, whose army was in 
a very discouraged state. The allies 
held their own, now inflicting a de- 
feat, now sustaining one, until cams 
the great contest at Leipzig which 
crushed N. and drove him back across 
tho Rhine, The Rhine Confederacy 
was dissolved, N.’s star had lowered 
still more in the horizon. The negotia- 
tions for peace which were opened 
almost immediately after this failed, 
and the allies Invaded France. In 
spite of a contest full of genius, in 
spite of many victories, slowly but 
surely N. was driven back, and the 
allies closed round Paris. The Aus- 
trians, Russians, and Prussians woro 
all advancing and closing round 


sovereignty of that island, auu uiu 
BourbonB, in tho person of Louis 
XVIII., were restored to tho throne 
of Franco. But the long wars had loft 
Europe in a vory unsettled state, and 
the name N. waB Btill ono to conjure 
with, so that in Feb. 1815 N. again 
decided to try and revive Ids fortunes 
in Franco and Europe. Ho was en- 
thusiastically received in France, tho 
Bourbons were driven out; Europe 
declared war against him, but only 
Prussia and England were ready to 
meet him. N. determined to strike 
and to strike quickly, to separate the 
armies nDd defeat them thus in detail. 
He defeated Blucher at Llcny, but 
Biucbcr bad a previously arranged 
plan with Wellington, and while 
Wellington fell back on Waterloo, 
Btucher pushed on to come up with 
him as soon as possible, and Grouchy, 
despatched by N. to keep Bluchcr 
back, rouglit only with tho rearguard 
of the Prussian army. Wellington 
held the field at Waterloo until the 
arrival of the Prussians swopt the 
French before the victorious allies In 
headlong rout. N. fled to Paris, where 
for tho second timo ho abdicated. Ho 
attempted to esenpo mid get to tho 
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TLS. A., but finding this impossible, on was held by his own nominee, and 
July 15 he surrendered to Capfc. finally, in Dec. 1851, he dissolved 
Maitland of the Bdlerophon at Roche* .the Assembly by force and brought 
fort. He was sent to St. Helena, about his famous but violently bloody 
where he spent the rest of his life in conpd*6tat< Fra nee for the time seemed 
exile, dying there on May 21, 1821, ! to acquiesce; he was in the same 
of cancer in the stomach. See Life ' month proposed as candidate for ten 
by Lockhart. ■ years as president and elected to the 

Napoleon II. (1S11-32), the son of position by a majority of 7,000,000. 
Napoleon I. by his marriage with He now made no pretence at dis- 
Maria Louise of Austria. He wa6 guising his reactionary measures, 
created Duke of Reichstadt and King I Posing as the candidate and repro- 
of Home by his father. sentative of the people, he rapidly 

Napoleon III. (Charles Louis Na- developed into a despot, who gagged 
poleon Bonaparte) (1S08-73) was the the press and did his best to repress 
third son of Louis Bonaparte, who liberty. In 1S53 he married the 
was created by his brother king of 1 Countess Eugenie do Montigo. He 
Holland. His mother was Hortense , still continued to pretend himself the 
Beauharnois, the step-daughter of friend of democracy, but his inter- 
the Emperor Napoleon. He was ■ ference in Italian affairs led to the 
brought up principally at the castle': annexation of Nice and Savoy to 
of Arenenlmrg, his mother’s residence ! France, whilst his attempt to impose 
in Switzerland, and was given a very a monarch on the Mexicans led to one 
sound education. He was something I of the most pathetic tragedies that 
of a scientist and an engineer, and he 1 the world has witnessed. His foreign 
also studied a good deal of history* I policy at times appears brilliant, and 
In 1831 he took part in one of the j he was almost always in close alliance 

with Great Britain, e.g. during the 
. i Crimean War. But he realised, pro- 
bably in a greater degree towards the 
■' . • end of the reign, the necessity for 

the first Napoleon’s only son, the , turning the minds of Frenchmen to- 
Duke of Reichstadt, he became the wards foreign conquest. By 1865 it 
head of the family, both his elder ! became apparent that his influence 
brothers being dead. During the next . was on the wane. The book which he 
few years he published a good deal of j had written for the purpose of extoll- 
literature, dealing principally with ; ing his own methods of government 
his political ideas. During the reign j did. not meet with absolute, unalloyed 
of Louis Philippe, and taking advan- success, and he realised that a more 
tage of the disturbed state of France, i liberal policy was necessary. This he 
he made two attempts to establish tried to adopt, but too late. In 1870, 
himself in that country. The first, in realising that his main support, the 
1836, was easily repressed, and he was army, was beginning to fall away in 
deported to America; the second, in its allegiance, lie made a last attempt 
1840, when he landed at Boulogne, to rally them. He interfered in the 
ended in his being condemned to life- 1 question of the Spanish succession, 
long imprisonment in a French for- ■ for which a prince of the house of 
tress. There he continued his writings, ! Hohenzollern was a candidate, and 
and added to his already large output although the Prussians withdrew 
of Bonapartist literature. After just j their prince, events led on to declara- 
over five years’ imprisonment he I tion of war. N. w r as unaware of the 
managed to make his escape, and re* ; awful state of his army. When he 
turned to London. Taking advantage 1 declared war he was firmly convinced 
of the revolution of 1848, ho hurried ! that the French would easily gain 
hack to France, where he had been Berlin, but his nearly 300,000 men 
elected a9 a deputy on the Con- were opposed by 500,000 Prussians, 
stituent Assembly. Having taken his ' and N. never reached the right bank 
seat he almost ' ‘ * " ' of the Rhine. He was crushed at 

but was again < Saarbruck, at Weissenburg, and at 

constituencies. Metz, and finally came the crowning 

determined to defeat at Sedan. On Sept. 2, the day 

for the presidency, and was elected | after the battle, N. surrendered to the 
by a majority of some five to one over 1 Prussian king, and was kept a 
his opponent. General Cavaignac. At I prisoner until the end of the war. In 
first there seemed to he some possi- 1 the meantime his empress had retired 
bility of concord in France, but the ; to Chislehurst in Kent, and here in 
president, although ho had taken the} 1871 she was joined bj* N., who died 
oath of allegiance to the republic, here nearly two years Inter, 
soon showed his hand. He rapidly! Napoleon, Eugene Louis (1856-79), 
assumed the control of the army, \ only son of Napoleon III., set 
practically every post of importance 1 Bonaparte. 
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Napoleon, Prince Lucien (1775- expedition was that to the W. Indies 
1S40), see Bonaparte. in 1GS7, and it was while superintend- 

Napoleona Imperialis, see Belvisia. ing the recovery of a treasure ship 
Napoleon-Vendee, see La Roche- (offSt.Domingo)thathewusattncked 
sur-Yon. by fever and died. 

Napoli di Romania, see Naupija. Narceia, or Narceine (G»H- 5 NO»), a 
Nara, atn. of Hondo, Japan, 251 m. somniferous poison prepared from 
from Osaka by rail. It has ancient opium bases. Practically insoluble in 
temples and several shrines and relics cold water, soluble in alcohol and hot 
of great age. Toys and fans are water, insoluble in ether. Yields 
manufactured. Pop. 32,732. narceic acid on oxidation with potas- 

Narainganj, a tn. in the Dacca dist. sium permanganate. It is decom- 
of Bengal, India, on the Luklimia R., posed by the stronger and concen- 
10 m. S. of Dacca. It exports jute, trated acids. Formula differs from 
Pop. 24,472. narcotino in containing four more 

Narandera, a municipal tn. of New equivalents of water. 

South Wales, Australia, on the Mur- Narcissus, a youth in Greek mytho- 
rumbidgee R., 280 m. S.W. of Sydney, logy famous for his beauty. He was 
Has various manufs. Pop. 2300. beloved by many, including the 
Narasinha, in Hindu mythology,, nymph Echo (g.v.), but rejecting all 
the fourth avaldr of Vishnu, the re- their advances was punished by the 
incarnation of the god in the form of gods, who caused him to pine away 
man in order to put to death Hiranya- for love of his own image, wliich he 
Kacipan, king of the Daityas, who saw reflected in a pool. He was 
was oppressing mankind. changed into the flower which bears 

Narayanpet, a tn. in the state of his name. 

Haidarabad, India, 70 m. S.W. of the Narcissus, a genus of hardy bulbous 
city of Haidarabad. Pop. 12,000. plants (order Amaryllidacem), and 
Narbacan, or Narvacan, a pueblo of including some of the most beautiful 
Luzon, Philippine Is., near the W. garden flowers. Their production is, 
coast of the prov. of Hoeos. Pop. in itself, a considerable industry, and 
10,500. single bulbs of new and specially 

Narbada, or Nerbudda, a riv. of attractive varieties sell for £5 to £20 
India, risiug in the Central Provinces, a bulb, and even more. The varieties 
flowing in a generally W.S.W. diree- of the various species ore so numerous 
tion till it falls into the Gulf of Cam- that they have been classified into 
bay, 28 m. W. of Broach. Length t hree sections or groups : (1) Magnl- 
750 m. Area of basin 39,200 sq. m. coronati (trumpet daffodils), (2) 
Navigation is impeded by rooks and Medio-coronati (star N.), (3) Parvi- 
shollows. coronati (poet's N.). The first group 

Narbcrth, a market tn. of Pembroke- is typified by N. pseudo-narcissus, 
shire, Wales, 10 m. E. of Haverford- the common daffodil or Lent, lily, tiio 
west. There are the ruins of a Nor- only British - representative of the 
mancastleintheneighbourhood, stone genus. In this section, the corona is 
quarries and mines. Pop. (1911)1105. tunnel-shaped or cylindrical, as long 
Narbonne, a city in the dept, of as, or longer, than the perianth seg- 
Aude, France, 37 m. E. of Carcas- ments. It includes N. bulbocodium, 
sonne. It is connected with the tho hoop petticoat daffodil. Tlio 
Mediterranean at La Nouvello, 13 m. second section has the corona cup- 
distant, by the Canal du Midi. It had shaped about half as long as tho 
a notable cathedral, now the church perianth segments. In this are in- 
of St. Just, begun in 1272, and con- eluded An incomjiarabilis, tho chalice- 
nectcd by a ruined cloister with tho cup daffodil; AT. triandus. angol’s 
archicpiscopal palace, now used as a tears; and A', jitneifolius, the rush- 
museum of art and archaeology. It leaved daffodil. The third section 
has a large trade in red wine and havo tho corolla small or saucer- 
spirits, and a celebrated wlute heather shaped, and includes N. portions, the 
honey. There are distilleries, tan- poet’s N.; A 7 , tazrtla, tho polyanthus 
neries, potteries, and manufactures N.; nnd A 7 , jontfuilla, tho jonquil, 
of verdigris, bricks, nnd tiles. Pop. Speaking generally, the cultivation 
23.2S9. of Ns. is simple. Tho bulbs do best 

Narbrough, Sir John (1G40-SS), an in a good loamy soil free from fresh 
English admiral, born in Norfolk- animal manure, nnd tho earlier they 
shire. In 1G70 he conducted an ex- uro planted the hotter. A general 
pedition through the Straits of Magel- rule in planting is to sot t lie bulbs 
lan, nnd three years later was made about one nnd a half times their 
rear-admiral and knighted. In 1G74 length deep in the soil. Many Ns. 
he commanded another expedition to bear forcing well, nnd bloom can be 
the Mediterranean, nnd was success- had from November. N. bulbs should 
ful in destroying several Algerian not be lifted till the leaves are quite 
and Tripolitan pirate ships. His Inst yellow. 
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Narcissus Fly, or Mcrodon egueslris, 
a dipterous fly, giving rise to larvte 
which do very serious damage to 
narcissus hulbs. It appears between 
May and July, and lays its eggs be- 
tween the leaves and on the ground, 
and the resulting larva? bore into the 
bnlbs and feed upon them until they 
are eaten out. The fly is somewhat 
like a bee, about 1 in. long and with 
variable stripes of red, yellow, or 
white, and with a blaok band across 
the thorax, but is distinguished by 
its two-winged character and the 
absence of the long blaok antenme 
found in all bees. The flies are best 
caught with a net when they settle 
for egg-laying, or can be trapped 
with saucers of treacle or honey. 
Newly bought bulbs should be care- 
fully examined, and sickliness in 
plants investigated, so that all in- 
fested bulbs can be lifted and de- 
stroyed. The occurrence of the pest 
must he notified to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Narcotics are drugs which produce 
stupor if the dose is increased beyond 
a certain limit. The most important 
member and the typo N. is opium. 
The alkaloids obtained from opium, 
alcohol, belladonna, henbane, Indian 

Viomn oUfl nlilnnul oil Vi n Tg p rim fl.PV 

’© poisonous 
■ power of in- 

ducing sleep, some are called 
* hypnotics * or * soporifics ’ (c.g. 

sulplional), while others which 
alleviate pain are called anodynes 
(e.f/. antipyrin). 

Narcotine (Cj 2 H 23 NO»), an alkaloid 
occurring in opium. Discovered in 
1803, and thought to be the stimulat- 
ing principle of opium, but it has 
really little activity as a narcotic. It 
is nearly insoluble in water, sparingly 
so in alcohol, and readily soluble in 
chloroform and ether. It has slight ly 
alkaline properties, is a derivative of 
benzyl -iso quinoline, and has a large 
number of decomposition products, 
of which ‘ vanillin * is well known as 
the flavouring principle of vanilla. Its 
salts are not readily crystallisablc, are 
more bitter than morphia, and its 
sulphate is used instead of quinine 
m India. 

Nard and Nardostachys, see 
Spikenard. 

Nardi, Jacopo (1176 -c. 1555), an 
Italian historian, born at Florence. 
He first served in the army, and after- 
wards held a civil office in Flor- 
ence. In 1527 he was sent as an am- 
bassador to Venice. His work en- 
titled Storia della Cittci di Firenze 
delV anno , 1491-1531, published in 
1582 (and a second edition in 15S4), 
forms a sequel to that of Machiavelli. 

Nardo, a tn. of Italy, prov. of 
Lecce, 24 m. W. of Otranto. It has 


a 15th century cathedral. Pop. 
14,500. 

Nares, James (1715-83), a com- 
poser, bom at Stanwell, Middlesex. 
He studied music under Dr. Pepusch, 
eventually becoming organist of 
York Cathedral. In 1756 he became 
organist and composer to the king, 
and at about the same time received 
his degree as Mus. Doc. at Cambridge. 
In the following year he was appointed 
master of the choristers of the Chapel 
Royal. His compositions, mostly 
church music, include a number of 
anthems. 

Nariad, or Nadiad, a tn. of Bombay, 
India, 30 m. N.N.E of Cambay; has 
a largo trade in tobacco and ghee. 
Pop. 32,000. 

Narni, a tn. and episcopal sec. prov. 
of Perugia, Italy, G5 m. N. of Rome. 
It has a 13th century cathedral, and 
was a bishop’s see for 1500 years. 
There arc mineral springs near, and 
many Roman remains. Pop. 13,000. 

Narrabri, a tn. of New South Wales, 
Australia, 270 m. N.W. of Sydney. 
Pop. 3000. 

Narragansett Bay, an inlet on the 
S.E. of Rhode Is., U.S.A. It is nearly 
28 m. long and 3 to 12 m. wide. It 
encloses a number of islands, t he 
largest of which is Rhode Is. See 
Rhode Island. 

Narragansett Indians, a nearly 
extinct tribe of Algonquin stock, who 
formerly roamed Rhode Is. and the 
W. shores of Narragansett Bay. They 
manifested friendliness for the ori- 
ginal settlers of Rhode Is. but later 
became hostile, and were defeated by 
the English governor, Winslow, in 
1675. 

Narragansett Pier, a summer resort, 
9 m. W. of Newport. Rhode Is., 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 1250. 

Narrows, The, n channel of U.S.A., 
8 m. S. of New York, between Long 
Is. on the E. and Staten Is. on the 
W. It forms one of the principal 
entrances to New York harbour. 

Narses (c. 472^568 a.d.), a cele- 
brated general and statesman of the 
Byzantine empire. He was an 
Armenian by hirtli. In 53S he was 
sen* to Italy to uc‘ in council with 
Bclisarius againsi the Goths. He 
quarrelled with the general and was 
recalled in 539, but on the recall of 
Bclisarius in 552, X. was appointed 
to command in Italy, and at a fierce 
engagement at Tagina defeated the 
Goths and killed their king. Totila. 
In 553 he defeated Teja near Sorrento 
and took Rome. He was made 
exarch of Italy and fixed his court 
at Ravenna, and until the death of 
Justinian in 565. administered the 
affairs of Italy with ability and 
vigour. At the accession of Justin he 
was accused of avarice and extortion 
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and dismissed. After this he was duke and prime minister 1814-16; 
accused of intriguing with Alboin, ambassador at Paris, 1S47; head of 
King of the Lombards, for a new in- the ministry, 1S47-51, 1856-51, and 
vnsion of Italy, but his share was ISO! -65. With O’Donnell he sup- 
necer proved, as lie died at Home in pressed a great military revolt at 
56S before the Lombard invasion. Madrid, 1866; and was minister, with 
See Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ed. Bravo Murillo. 1866. 

1S96-1000). See also Goths and Narvik, or Victoriahavn, a seaport 
Justinian. of Norway, on the Ofoten Fjord. It 

Narsinghpur; 1. The cap. of a l owes its rise to the construction of the 
dist. of the same name, iu Central Ofoten railway, completed 1903, and 
Provinces, India, 50 m. W.S.W. of is the port for the shipping of iron ore. 
Jabalpur. It is the seat of the cotton Pop. 5000. 

and grain trade of the Narbada Narwhal, or Sea Unicorn ( Monodon 
Valley. Pop. 12,000. 2. The district monoeeros ), a cetacean, allied to the 
occupies the upper part of tlio Nar- dolphins and porpoises. The maio 
bada Valley, where extensive grain has one — almost invariably the left — 
crops are raised. Coal is mined in the of the teeth or tusks in the upper 
district (at Molipani), and there are 1 jaw extraordinarily developed into a 
manufs. of brass work, iron ware, spirally furrowed horn of pure ivory 
eotton, and silk. The Great Indian from 6 to 10 ft. long. This is the 
Peninsula Railway traverses the longest tooth found iu the Mammalia, 
district, which has an area of The adult animal is from 10 to 16 ft. 
1977 sa- m. and a pop. of 315,000. long. It has a grey back, mottled 
Narthex, a colonnade outside the with black, the under parts being 
western doors of basilican and certain much lighter, hut also spotted. It has 
other ohurclies. In early times it a blunt short head, no dorsal fin and 
formed part of the atrium,' hut on the very small flippers, but is very active 
disappearance of this feature it fre- and a rapid swimmer. It is peculiar 
quentiy remained. It was the place to the Arctic Ocean, though it occa- 
for the penitents who were not al- sionally strays as far S. as British 
lowed to enter the church itself. seas. The oil is valuable and tho flesh 
Narva, or Ivan Gorod, a seaport and edible, 
fortress of Russia, on the R. Narova, Narynsk, a tn. and fort of Russian 
in the gov. of St. Petersburg, aud 90 m. Central Asia, on the R. Naryn, OS m. 
W.S.w. of St. Petersburg city. It from tho Russo-Chineso frontier. It 
was founded in 1256. Its fortress, commands tho route, through Torekti 
Ivan Gorod, was abandoned in 1864. Pass, between Russian Central Asia 
There is a cathedral and an old town and Kashgar. 

hall (1683). Tho falls of the river Nascent State. Gases in tho free 
afford water-power for driving paper, state usually consist of molecules 
cotton, woollen, and linen mills and containing two or more atoms. These 
steam flour mills. Pop. 18.000. atoms are held together by a force of 
Narvaez, Panfiiode (c. 1480-1528), a attraction which, it is natural to snp- 
Spanish soldier, horn at Valladolid, pose, must bo overcome before chomi- 
He went to America, and from 1512 cal action can beoffected. So it would 
was under Velasquez in command of be supposed that gases, which have 
an auxiliary force in the conquest of just been liberated from combination 
Cuba. In 1520 lie was sent to super- and before the atoms have had timo 
sede and punish Cortes, hut was to combine into molecules, would bo 
defeated at Cempoala and deserted more chemically active than after 
by his army.. Having returned to combination into molecules. Tins is 
Spain he was appointed governor of found to bo so, and chemists uso the 
Florida in 1520, hut was drowned in term ‘ nascent state ’ to deilno the 
1528 in tlio Gulf of Mexico. condition of substances which so act 

Narvaez, Ramon Maria, Duko of at tlio instant of their liberation from 
Valencia (1S00-08), a Spanish general combination. Ordinary nitrogen will 
and statesman, horn at Loja, Spain, not unite with hydrogen, hut if a 
N. entered tho army in 1815; sup- solution of a compound of nitrogen be 
ported the Constitutional party, poured into a flask In which hydrogen 
1822-23; served against the Cnriists, is being generated, then ammonia 
1831; completely defeated Gomez at will bo formed. 

Mnjacoite, Nov. 1836; opposed Es- Nasoby.a pnr.and vil.of Nortliamp- 
partero, and was obliged to fleo to tonsliiro, England, 7 m. S.3.W. of 
France about 1S39, where ho was Market Unrborougli. NcarheroCrom- 
afterwards joined by Queen Christina, well defeated Charles 1. and Prince 
He started a revolution in her favour Rupert in 1610. 
and entered Madrid, 1S43; tho same Nash, John (1752-1835), an arcin- 
year ho declared the majority of tcct. born at Cardigan in Wales. Re 
Isabella II. and btcamo lieutenant- is chiefly famous for ids street im- 
general of Spain. He was created provements in London. IIo planned 
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-d - r-i s’ 4 ——*- Carlton House 

■ repaired and 

House, from 
which his entrance gateway, known 
as the Marble Arch, was removed to 
Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park; laid 
out Regent’s Park, and designed the 
terraces along the edge of the park. 
The Brighton Pavilion is also a speci- 
men of his work. t 

Nash, Richard, or* BeauNash ’(1G7 4- 
1762), born at Swansea. He made his 
living by gambling, and was noted 
for his extravagance. In 1705 he went 
to Bath, where he established the 
Assembly Rooms and became the 
recognised autocrat of the town, and 
was admired for his manners and 
taste. He was also mainly instru- 
mental, with Ralph Allen and Dr. 
Oliver, in establishing the mineral- 
water hospital at Bath. See Life by 
Goldsmith (1762). 

Nash, Thomas (1567 -1601), an 
author, born at Lowestoft. His first 
publication was an acrid review of 
recent literature prefixed to Greene’s 
Menaphon, which lie discussed at 

1 ’ ' * ‘ f Absurdi- 

s engaged 
irsy for a 

time, but in 1792 published Pierce 
Pennilesse , his Supplication to the 
Divell as a reply to the savage de- 
nunciations of Richard Harvey. 
These were followed by Christ*s Tears 
over Jerusalem; Strange Ncics ; The 
Terrors of the Night, notable for the 
praise of Daniel’s * Delia ’; and The 
Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of 
Jack Wilton, the best novel of ad- 
venture in England before Defoe. 
Besides these he published Have with 
you to Saffron Walden, 1596, an on- 
slaught on Gabriel Harvey; 2 Vie Isle 
of Dogs , a comedy in which he at- 
tacked the current abuses in the state, 
and for which he suffered imprison- 
ment in the Fleet; Lenten Stuff e, 1599, 
an amusing description of Yarmouth; 
and Summer's Last Will, a comedy 
(1600). 

Nashua, a city of New Hampshire, 
co. seat of Hillsboro co., U.S.A., on 
the Merrimac R., 14 i m. from Man- 
chester. There are manufs. of sheet- 
ings and shirtings, hoots, shoes, and 
foundry and machine-shop products. 
Pop. (1010) 26,005. 

Nashville, the cap. of Tennessee, 
and co. seat of Davidson co., U.S.A., 
on the Cumberland R., 185 m. S.S.W. 
of Louisville, it is a great railway and 
commercial 'centre, with extensive 
trade in cotton and tobacco, and 
manufs. of cotton, flour, oil, paper, 
woollen goods, leather, etc. It is also 
the seat of many educational institu- 
tionspncIudingYanderbiltUniversity, 
Nashville University, Fisk University, 
and Walden University (founded as 


Central Tennessee College). Here in 
1864 the Federals defeated the Con- 
federates, N. was founded in 1780 
incorporated os a t.n, in 1784, char- 
tered as a city in 1806, and made the 
cap. of the state in 1843. Pop. 
(1910) 110,364. 

Nasik, a tn. and disfc. in the cen- 
tral d* ‘ ' ^ ~ 

Thet 

famo 

age. In the vicinity are some ancient 
Buddhist caves. There are manufs. 
of cotton goods, brassware and 
copperware, and mineral waters. The 
dist. has an area of 5860 sq. m. Pop. 
(tn.) 22,000; (dist.) 820,000. 

Nasirabad : 1. Or Nusseerabad, a 

tn. of Bengal, India, cap. of the 
Maimansingh dist., 74 m. N. of 
Dacca. The earthquake in 1897 de- 
stroyed the church and high school. 
Pop. 15,000. 2. A tn. of Bombay, 

India, in the dist. of Khandesh, 
120 m. S.W. of Indore, noted for the 
manuf. of glass bangles. Pop. 13,000. 
3. A tn. and cantonmont in the dist. 
of Ajrnerc, Rajputana, India. Pop. 
23,000. 4. A tract of country in 

British Baluchistan, acquired from 
the Khan of Kelat in 1903 on pay- 
ment of an annual sum of about 
£7300. 

Nasir - ed - Deen - Mohammed - 
Ibn-Hassan (c. 1200 - c. 127G), a cele- 
brated Persian astronomer, horn at 
Toos in Khorassan, and was ap- 
pointed superintendent of an ob- 
servatory at Azerbaijan, He wrote 
the Ilchanic Tables , somewhat re- 
sembling those of Ptolemy. 

Nasmith, David (1799-1839), the 
originator of town and city missions, 
born at Glasgow. In 1813 he became 
secretary to the Glasgow Youths’ 
Bible Association and devoted him- 
self to religious work, and from 1821- 
28 was assist ant -secretary to no less 
than twenty-three charitable societies. 
He founded the Glasgow City Mission 
in 1826, the Local Missionary Society 
for Ireland, the London City Mission, 
and the British and Foreign Mission, 
besides about thirty-two in the 
U.S. and Canada, and two more at 
Paris and Havre respectively. 

Nasmyth, Alexander (1758-1840), a 
portrait and landscape painter, horn 
in Edinburgh. He was pupil of Allan 
Ramsay. In 1778 he established 
himself in Edinburgh as a portrait 
painter, and had Robert Bums 
among Ins sitters. But having a pre- 
ference for landscape painting, he 
ultimately confined himself to this 
branch, although much of his time 
was occupied in teaching, and in 
1S22 published sixteen views of 
places described in the Waverley 
novels. Ho was a member of the 
original Society of Scottish Artists, 
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and an associate of the Royal In- 
stitution. 

Nasmyth, James (ISOS -90), an 
engineer, the son of Alexander N., 
and brother of Patrick. In 1S34 he 
started business for himself at Man- 
chester, subsequently establishing 
the Bridgewater foundry at Patri- 
croft. It was afterwards adopted 
by the Admiralty, N. having taken 
out a patent, in 1842. He also in- 
vented a nut-sliaping machine, a 
flexible shaft for driving small drills, 
and an hydraulic punching-macliine; 
he was the first to observe, iu 1SG0, 
a mottled appearance of the sun’s 
surface called ‘ willow leaves ’ or 
‘ rice grains.’ He published: Remarks 
on Tools and Machinery, 1S5S, and 
The Moon considered as a Planet, a 
World, and a Satellite, in conjunction 
with James Carpenter. 1874. See 
Autobiography, ed. by Smiles, 1S83. 

Nasmyth, Peter, commonly know:', 
as Patrick (1787-1S31), a landscape 
painter, bora in Edinburgh. His 
landscapes won for him t ho. name of 
‘ the English Hobbema.’ The reputa- 
tion of his works has greatly in- 
creased since his death, indeed, one 
was sold at Christies’ for 1300 guineas 
in 1S92. Some of his paintings are: 
‘ llaselmerc,’ ‘ Turner’s Hill, East 
Urinstead,’ ‘ Cottage in Hyde Park,’ 

* A Country Road,’ ‘ A Cascade,’ * Sir 
Philip Sydney’s Oak, Penshuvst,’ 

• View of St. Albans,’ nc painted 
with his left hand. 

Naso, a tn. of Sicily, 44 m. W. by 
S. of Messina. Pop. 3000. 

Naso, see Ovid. 

Nasratabad, or Huscinabad, the cap. 
of Seistan, Persia, 275 m. E.N.E. of 
Kerman. 

Nassarawa: 1. A prov. of Northern 
Nigeria, situated on the northern 
bank of the R. Benue, with an urea of 
IS, 000 sq. m. Cotton is extensively 
grown, other products being rubber, 
palm kernels, and beni seed. Pop. 
101,000. 2. Tn., cap. of the prov., 
90 m. N.E. of Lokoja. Pop. 10,000. 

Nassau: 1. An independent duchy 
up to 1SGG, in which year it was in- 
corporated with Prussia and now 
forms part of the prov. of ncssc- 
Nassau. Its former area was 1830 
sq. m., and at the time of its incor- 
poration had a pop. of 4G5,G3G. The 
Taunus Jits, rise in the S. to an eleva- 
tion of 2750 ft. Tho Rhine, Main, and 
the Lahn are the chief rivers, but 
there are numerous small streams. 
The lulls are well-wooded, abound- 
ing in game, and the district is rich 
in minerals. There aro numerous 
mineral springs, mid the soil is very 
productive, yielding com, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, vegetables, and fruits, in- 
cluding grapes, from which the highly 
esteemed Rhenish wines ure made. 


X. was united to Orange-Nassau by 
Napoleon I. in 1806, who presented 
the dukedom to Frederick William. 
2. Formerly New Providence, is 
situated in the E. end of the island of 
New Providence. It is tho chief town 
of the Bahamas, and has trade in 
pearls, fruit, salts, and sponges. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Nassau. or Danger Islands, a cluster 
of islets iu the Union group, Polynesia 
i Pacific. Area 7 sq. in. Pop. 1050. 

Nassau or Pagi Islands, are two 
islands belonging to the Mentawi 
chain, olf the W. coast of Sumatra. 
They are of volcanic origin, and have 
an irregular surface, which is densely 
wooded. The chief products aro cocoa- 
nuts, sngo, trepang, and timber. 

Nast, Thomas (1S40-1902), an 
American caricaturist, born at Lan- 
dau, Bavaria. In I860 he was sent 
to England to draw for tho Illustrated 
News the Heenan-Rayors prize fight, 
but it was his clover cartoons in 
Harper’s Weekly which mndo him 
famous, and his purely political and 
personal caricatures (1871-73), when 
he attacked the Tweed Ring in New 
York city, greatly added to his re- 
putation. In 1894 he became a 
member of the staff of the Pall Mall 
j Gazette, and in 1902 was appointed 
United States consul at Guyaqull, 
j where ho died of yellow fever. He 
I published Nast’s Almanac. 
j Nasturtium, a name wrongly but 
! persistently given to tho two garden 
1 species of Tropceolwn. mains and 
1 minus (q.v.). Tile true N. is the com- 
mon watercress (.V. officinale) {q.v.). 

Nastvod, a tn. of Reel and, Denmark, 
about 14 m. N.W. of Prnsto. Pop. 
7150. 

Natal, an original prov. of the 
Union of S. Africa, lies in the S.E. 
portion of the continent, and is 
bounded on the E. by the Indian 
Ocean. It derives its name from its 
being discovered by tho Portuguese 
i on Cliristmns Day. Tho province lias 
an estimated area of 35,371 sq. m. 
Zulu land (10.4G1 sq. m.) was annexed 
to N. in 1S97. and tho northern 
districts of Vrylicid, Utrecht, and 
part of Wakkerstroom, which for- 
merly formed part of tho Transvaal, 
were added to N. territory in 1903. 
The seaboard of N. is about 300 111 . 
in length, and has only one bay of 
importance, that of Durban. The 
country rises inland in a succession 
i of terraces from the low and sandy 
coast, culminating in the heights. of 
tho Drakensberg, whose highest pea k 
is Mont aux Sources (over 11.000 ft,). 

| Mnjuba Jit. (7000 ft.) lies SAY. of the 
j pass of Laing’s Nek, which leads into 
i Transvaal territory. The country is 
! watered by the Tugela, Buffalo. Klip, 
Mooi, and other rivers, which are 
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useful for irrigation purposes, al- Administration. — By the South 
though useless for navigation. The Africa Act, 1909, which constituted 
climate is sub-tropical on the coast the Union of S. Africa, inaugurated 
but somewhat colder inland. The in 1910 by the Duke of Connaught, 
winter begins in April and ends in N. sends eight members to the Union 
September; the average number of Senate and seventeen members to the 
rainy days being thirteen. In the House of Assembly. It has an elected 
summer season the thunder-storms Provincial Council of twenty-five 
are very frequent and severe. The members. These twenty-five elect 
annual rainfall on the coa't is about four members to act with the ad- 
32 in. Inland, it varies a good deal rainistrator as the executive. The 
in different districts, and is greatest administrator is chosen by the 
in summer. The S.E. is the prevail- governor-general of the Union in 
ing wind in the summer months as in Council. He holds office for five 
the Cape of Good Hope. Occasionally years. The government of Zululaud 
the sirocco, or hot wind, from the is in the hands of a provincial council 
N.W. is felt, which generally ter- and an administrator appointed by 
minates in a thunder-storm. The the governor-general. Its executive 
leading crops for export are sugar, consists of four members. There is a 
tea, maize, and wattle bark; other native High Court in N. with five 
crops include lucerne, sweet potatoes, judges to deal with peculiarly native 
peas, pumpkins, and vegetables, cases. 

Cotton cultivation has been recently Education , with the exception of 

introduced and is promising; tobacco higher education, which comes under 
is also grown. The province is rich the control of the Union government, 
in mineral wealth, and asbestos, comes under the provincial ad- 
copper ore, fireclay, gold, graphite, ministration. There are in N. 2 
gypsum, Iron ore, lead and silver ore, government high schools, 2 prepara - 
uitre, oil shale, limestone, and marble, tory schools, 2 technical institutes, 2 
manganese ore, mica, nickel ore, and art schools, 58 primary schools, 5 
tin oro are found. Coal is mined in Indian schools, 2 government schools 
the Klip R., Vryheid, and Utrecht for coloured children, 121 govern- 
districts. The wild animals still found ment-aided schools for European 
include the leopard, panther, jackal, children. 30 Indian, 178 native, and 
hyena, wild cat, hippopotamus, croco- 17 coloured schools which receive 
dile, different species of antelope, but government aid. 
the larger animals are gradually dis- Defence . — In 1911 there was « 

appearing. There are many varieties' b~ 

of snakes, including the python. The 9 ... 

birds include the vulture, eagle, ii . 1 . 
secretary-bird, parrot, flamingoes, v 
many of them of brilliant plumage v 

but mostly songless. The total re- volunteer cadet corps, numbering 
venue for 1910 was £4,293,737, and 150 senior cadets and 3580 school 
the expenditure £3,530,349. The cadets. By the South Africa Defence 
total value of the exports, £3,916,475, Act of June 1912, every citizen be- 
and of the imports, £7,789,919. tween the ages of seventeen and 

The population of Durban, the sixty ib liable to render personal s'er- 
principal seaport of the province, is vice in time of war, and those be- 
72,512, including over 33,000 Euro- tween twenty-one and twenty-five 
peans. Pietermaritzburg (the seat are liable to undergo a proscribed 
of government) has a population of peace training with the active citizen 
30,539, including about 15,000 Euro- force. 

peans. Ladysmith (q.u.), Dundee Religion . — The Christian popula- 

(2811), and Newcastle (2950) are tion consists of members of the 
other towns. Communication is easy; Chv~'’ -* ” ’ ’ bishopric 

in 1912 the total railway mileage at . in Catho- 

open was 10524 m., excluding the lies , Presby- 

24 m. from Van Remen to Harrismith, terians, and Independents, 
and several new railways are in course History . — The coast of N. was first 

of construction. At the end of 1909 sighted by Vasco da Gama on 
there were 404 post-offices and Christmas Day, 1497, who, in conse- 
agenoies, 1996 m. of telegraph line, quence, named it N. ( die Natali). An 
and 186 m. of telephone line. Since unsuccessful attempt of the Dutch to 
the formation of the Union, the found a colony there was followed by 
statistics of N. have been included a British attempt in 1824. The colony 
in those of the Union. was, however, broken up in 182S by 

The total population for 1911 was Dingaan, King of the Amazuius. In 
1,191,958, including 98,582 Euro- 1835 Ding~v* ‘ ’ - 
peans, 141,568 Indians and Asiatics, of land t< 
and 951,808 natives. ‘formed a 

IX 
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In 1837 the Boers, trekking north- 
ward from Cape Colony, first entered 
N., and having crushed the Zulus at 
Blood R., December 1838, attempted 
to establish a republic. In 1843, how- 
ever. the British government annexed 
N. to Cape Colony and the Boers 
moved westwards to the Transvaal. 
In 1856 N. was declared an inde- 
pendent colony. In 1879 Cetywayo, 
King of the Zulus, was defeated and 
captured, and in 1897 Zululand was 
annexed to N. In 1881 the Transvaal 
Boers invaded the country and de- 
feated the British at Majuba Hill 
(q. v.). In the war of 1899-1902. N. 
was the scene of some of the fiercest 


Vryheid. and part of Wakkerstroom 
were added to N. In 1906 there was 
a formidable Zulu rising along the 
Tucela R., which was suppressed with 
— i-r- In 1907 there 

■ which ended in 

(d. 1913). On 
May 31, 1910, the colony of N. was 
merged into the Union of S. Africa, 
becoming an original province of the 
Union. See Brooks. Natal, 18S7; In- 
grain. Natalia, 1897; Rowell. Natal 
and the Hoers, 1900; R. Russell, Natal 
(0th ed.), 1900. 

Natal, a tn. and seaport of Brazil, 
cap. of the state of Rio Grande do 
Norte. Exports sugar and cotton. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Natal, a British armoured cruisqr. 
It was completed in 1907, and has a 
displacement of 13,550 tons, a length 
of 480 ft., and a 6peed of about 
23 £ knots. 

Natal, Port, on the S.E. coast of 
Natal, 54 m. from Pietermaritzburg ; 
has an important harbour. 

Natalie (6. 1859), an ex-queen of 
Servia, and since her conversion to 
Roman Catholicism in 1902 has 
lived mainly at Biarritz, Paris, and 
Vienna. Slio was the wife of Milan I., 
from whom she was divorced, and the 
mother of Alexander I., whom she 
never forgave for his marriage with 
Draga Maechin. She received the 
news of the assassination of the king 
and queen in 1903 in Paris, and was 
thereafter forbidden to re-enter 
Servia. Her Memoirs were published 
at Paris in 1891. 

Natal Steamboat Line. The, estab- 
lished in London in 1850 by ■ 1 
King & Co. The headquarti 
London, and tho company ; 
in all thirteen ships. 

Natanz, a prov. of Persia, belweon 
Ispahan and Kaslmn. Pop. 23,000. 
Natanz, the cap., is 69 in. N. of 
Ispahan. Pop. 5000. 

Natchez, a port of entry and the 
cap. of Adams co„ Mississippi, 


America, on the Mississippi, 145 m. 
(direct) N.N.IV. of New Orleans. 
Cotton is the chief industry. Pop. 
(1910) 11,791. 

Natchez, a tribe of N. American 
Indians, whose original terrilory ex- 
tended along the Gulf of Mexico, be- 
tween Mobile and the Mississippi. 
They were nearly exterminated by 
the French in 1730. The Natchez lan- 
guage is extinct. 

Natick, a tn. of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in Middlesex co., 16 m. 
W.S.W. of Boston. Manufs. include 
boots and shoes, baseballs, and shirts. 
Pop. (1910) 9866. 

Nation, The, a British weekly paper 
published on Saturday ; was founded 
in 1907 in succession to The Speaker, 
founded in 1890. It is a political, 
critical, and literary organ, on pro- 
gressive lines, special attention being 
given to modem movements, re- 
ligious, social, and artistic. In politics 
it follows the opinions of its pre- 
decessor, The Speaker, in supporting 
the extreme Radical wing of the 
Liberal party, hi uiging the need of 
social reform, and in criticising im- 
perialism. It is edited by Mr. H. W. 
Massingliam, and (he offices arc at 14 
Uonrict tn Street, Covcnt Garden. W.C. 

National Anthems. Patriotic hymns 
sung at public ceremonies and ou 
similar occasions are of comparatively 
recent date. Tho British God Save, 
the Kinp assumed its present form 
about 1740-45. and by t radii ion has 
been attributed to Henry Carey (1692- 
1743), though it is possible that it. 
developed out of an old folk song. 
The most important claimant, to an 
early version of it is John Bull (1563- 
1628). The air has been adopted by 
Switzerland to the words, Rtifst du, 
mein Valcrland; by Pmssia to licit 
dir im Siajrrlrranz ; by Denmark to 
Heil dir, dem Liebcndcn ; by Gormany 
to IJeil dir im Sicficsleranz ; and by 
the United States to Myconnlru I 'tis 
of thee. Other N. A. arc the French 
Marseillaise, by Rouget de Listed 792): 
Austrian Gall erhallc nnsem Kaiser; 
Russian Bozhc 7,aria chrany ; United 
States, Hail Colombia, by Joseph 
Hopkinson ; Cannda, The Nlaple Leaf 
far ever, by Muir: and New Zealand, 
Gad pirt her about with the Surges, by 
Reeves. 

National Artillery Association, The, 
formed in 1861 to promote artillery 

’-'--•--a capitation 

government for 
: ■ ‘ Association who 

goes through a certain course, and 
ammunition is provided for practice. 
The annual camp is at Shooburyness 
in September. Tho president of the 
Association is H.R.II. the Duke of 
Connaught; Uie offices arc at 52 
Queen Victoria Street, 14.0. 
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National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, tlie council of the Free 
Church Federation, founded in 1892. 
To it are sent, representatives from 
tho various bodies which form the 
Federat ioD, among which are included 
the Presbyterian ~ ■- * 

Methodist, and 
The Federal ion 
throughout Americ 
Tho National Cox 
when necessary on behalf of the 
federated churches. 

National Cyclists’ Union. An associa- 
tion of British cycle clubs, originally 
called the Bicycle Union, was formed 
in 187S, its objects being mainly (1) 
to govern the legislation of and 
arrange for races; (2) to obtain fair 
prices for transit of cycles by rail; (3) 
to secure the best interests of tho 


roads by means of . 

National Debt, s< * * ■ 

National Defenc 

Stringent precauti , , 

necessary in the case of buildings 
where national secrete are hidden, 
such as torpedo buildings, mining 
buildings, magazines, dockyards, etc., 
to prevent unauthorised persons from 
gaining admission. It is thus only in 
exceptional circumstance? that a non- 
British subject Is allowed a pass into 
auy defence works. Passes are issued 
to British subjects subject to con- 
ditions and an army or navy officer 
in uniform can enter any defence 
works, though not into tlie more 
secret portions of the buildings. 

NationalGalleries.The.The National 
Gallery of London contains the most 


larged in 1860, 1870, and 18SG, stands 
on the N. side of Trafalgar Square. 
The nucleus of the gallery was the 
collection of thirty-eight Angerstein 
pictures purchased in 1824 at a cost 
of £57,000, which included seven 
Hogarths (‘Manage A la Mode*), 
Wilkie’s * 'Village Festival,’ three 
Claudes, and Titian’s * Venus and 
Adonis.* A considerable sura is voted 
annually by parliament for augment- 
ing the number of pictures, and fam- 
ous bequests include those of Beau- 
mont(1826),a 

Farnborough ! ’ ■» 

Joseph Tume ' ■ ■ », 

Peel (1S71), a ■ K 

The collection now numbers more 
than 1650 pictures, 550 of which are 
at the Tat© Gallery, London. The 
gallery is particularly rich in early 
Italian masters, and contains some of 


the best work of Raphael, Correggio, 
and Paul Veronese. Raphael’s 
‘ Madonna degii Ansidei * was pur- 
chased from the Duke of Marlborough 
in 1S84 for £70,000, the largest sum 
ever given for a single picture. There 


the flue Veronese, * The Family of 
Darius,* cost £13,650; the Velasquez, 
‘ Venus,* cost £45,000 in 1906, and in 
1909 Holbein’s * Duchess of Milan ’ 
was purchased for the nation from the 
Duke of Norfolk at a cost of £50,000 
by an anonymous benefactor. The 
National Gallery of British Art, pre- 
sented to the nation by Sir Henry 
Tate, and opened in 1897, is controlled 
by the trustees of the National Gallery. 
The Scottish National Gallery at 


house, 1895; and Addison’s Art of the 
National Gallery. 1905. 

National Guard, the name given to 
an armed force of citizens organised 
for local defence. The term i? applied 
particularly to the French garde 
bonrpcoisc , which was enrolled at the 
time of the Revolution. The National 
Assembly proclaimed in 179ft the 
principle of compulsory and universal 
service, to which all qualified citizens 
belonged, and membership of which 
was in most cases a necessary corol- 
lary of the full rights of citizenship. 
The N. G. was abolished uutil 1872. 
Local forces in Spain Italy, etc., and 
organised militia in some parts of the 
U.S.A., are also called N. Gs. 

National Insurance. The National 
Insurance Act, 1911, which became 
law on Dec. 16, 1911, and was put 
into operation on July 15, 1912, in- 
troduced for the first time in this 
country compulsory insurance. The 
full title of the Bill is 1 An Act to 
provide for Insurance against Loss 
of Health and for the prevention and 
Cure of Sickness and for Insurance 
against Unemployment and for 
purposes incidental thereto.’ The 
measure, which was framed and intro- 
duced by Air. David Lloyd George, 
has beeu the cause of much dis- 
cussion and met with some consider- 
able opposition in the country, and 
there can be no doubt that the diffi- 
culties attending its operations pre- 
sent a problem of considerable 
magnitude. This will be the more 
readily understood when it Is con- 
sidered that it provides for the com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness 
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for some 14,000,000 of persons, that 
portion of the population representing 
workers between the ages of sixteen 
and seventy, whose earnings are 
under the income tax line of £160 a 
year, and the few manual workers 
earning more than that amount. The 
Act provides that every employed 
person between the ages mentioned 
above whose income does not exceed 
£160 a year, and every person earn- 
ing more than that amount by manual 
labour, must be insured against sick- 
ness, the fund being contributory by 
the worker, the employer, and the 
state in varying proportions, more 
particularly dealt with later. There 
aro certain exceptions, notably 
soldiers and sailors, who are dealt 
with under a special scheme, pension- 
able employees of the crown or of 
local authorities or of elementary 
schools, wives employed by their 
husbands, and husbands employed 
by their wives, and crews of fishing 
vessels sharing profits. In addition 
those persons having an income of 
£26 or over, independent of personal 
exertions, are not compulsorily in- 
sured. Apart from these exceptions, 
however, practically all workers, 
manual or otherwise, who do not pay 
income tax are included in the great 
scheme of N. I. In the case of aliens, 
these are also included, but the state 
does not contribute, and the benefits 
are accordingly reduced. The special 
scheme mentioned as applying to the 
army and navy enables men to join 
an approved society within six 
months of the commencement of the 
Act, and in this way they can accu- 
mulate the reserve necessary to put 
them on an equal footing with other 
members on leaving the services. 
The contributions are collected and 
the insurance made compulsory 
through the employers, the worker’s 
subscription being deducted from 
wages, and with the employer's own 
paid over in a lump sum to the In- 
surance Fund. The method adopted 
in this respect is the stamping of an 
insurance card. This card, which is 
printed and published by the In- 
surance Commissioners, is obtained 
by the insured person either from the 
post office or the society in which lie 
or she elects to become a member. It 
is then handed by the Insured person 
to the employer, who at the time of 
paying wages deducts the amount 
of the subscription required, affixing 
a stamp of tlio same valuo to tho 
card, plus tho amount of Ills own 
contribution. This card contains 
thirteen divisions for tho thirteen 
weeks in each quarter, and when 
completed will be handed by tho in- 
sured person to Ids society, who wifi 
give him a new one in exchange. Tho 


card may be legally kept in the 
possession of the insured person, who 
will see that it is properly stamped 
as wages are paid, but for convenience 
it will be generally kept by the em- 
ployer until completion. The com- 
pleted stamped cards will be sent to 
the State Insurance Office, as also 
the money realised by tho sale of 
insurance stamps at the post office. 

The required contributions are as 
follows: In respect of a man earning 
over 15s. a week. Id., and a woman 
6d. The man payB id. a week, the 
woman 3d., and for either man or 
woman the employer pays 3d. The 
state adds to these contributions in 
the form of the payment of a share 
of the cost of the benefits paid out, 
namely, two-ninths in the case of 
men and one-fourth in the case of 
women. This is estimated as equiva- 
lent to 2d. per week for each man or 
woman. In cases where the wages do 
not exceed 15s. per week, the worker’s 
contributions are reduced and those 
of the employer increased, as follows: 
Wages over 12s. and not over 15s., 
worker’s contributions 3d., employer’s 
id. for a man; wuges over 9s., but not 
over 12s., worker’s contributions, 
either man or woman. Id.; em- 
ployer’s contribution, 5 d. for a man 
and 4d. for a woman. In the case of 
wages not over 9s., no contribution 
is payable by the worker, the em- 
ployer paying 6d. for n man and 5d. 
for a woman. Tiio rates of contribu- 
tion for workers under twenty-one 
are uniform, the boy’s subscription 
being 4d. for the worker and 3d. for 
the employer, and that of the girl, 
3d. for the worker and 3d. for the 
employer. These rates of contribu- 
tion are not applicable to Ireland, 
where they differ from tho above. 
Should an employer elect to pay his 
workpeople their full wages for the 
first six weeks of sickness, contribu- 
tions are required on a reduced scale, 
but in taking advantage of this re- 
duction the employer definitely hinds 
himself to pay the full six weeks’ 
wages in the caso of sickness. At the 
expiration of the six weeks the 
worker becomes entitled to the 
ordinary benefits under tho Act. 
Contributions are not required to 
be paid during unemployment, but 
through arrears tho insured person 
suffers in benefit. Three weeks 
arrears, however, in each year through 
unemployment need not bo made up 
and no reduction in benefit is suffered 
thereby. Moreover, tills period is 
cumulative, so that after a number 
of years, during which the contribu- 
tions have been paid regularly, an 
insured person may fall into arrears 
through unemployment for a length 
of time not exceeding three weeks In 
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each year, during which the contribu- 
tions have been regularly paid, 
without suffering from any reduction 
of benefit. The reductions in respect 
of arrears are by scale according to 
the number of contributions in arrear. 
Medical, sanatorium, and maternity 
benefits, however, are not suspended 
until an insured person is in arrears 
of over twenty-six weeks. 

The present benefits secured and 
provided for by the Act comprise: 
Free medical attendance, sickness 
benefit, disablement or invalidity 
pension, maternity benefit, and 
sanatorium benefit. The sickness 
benefit consists of a payment during 
sickness of 10s. a week for men and 
7s. Gd. a week for women for twenty- 
six week6 from the fourth day of 
sickness; these payments being con- 
fined to persons not over fifty years 
of age on entry and to persons over 
fifty years of age on entry who have 
made five hundred or more contribu- 
tions at the date of anv claim. Per- 
sons over this age and under sixty 
who have not made 500 contributions 
are entitled to the reduced benefit of 
7s. for men and 6s. for women during 
the first twenty-six weeks. Persons 
over sixty on entry are entitled to 
6s. for the first thirteen weeks and 
5s. for the second thirteen weeks. 
Persons over sixty-five on July 15, 
1912, are included in the scheme, but 
not on any of the above terms. 
Facilities are given for them to join 
approved societies, but no reserve is 
placed to their credit by the state 
and the societies themselves will 
arrange to give such benefits as are 
possible for the amounts paid. At 
age seventy, when the old age pension 
becomes payable, all sickness benefit 
ceases. Young persons under the age 
of twenty- one, unmarried, and with 
no dependants, receive: Boys, 6s. for 
the first thirteen weeks and 5s. for 
the second thirteen weeks; girls, 5s. 
for the first thirteen weeks and 4s. 
for the second thirteen weeks. If 
married or with dependants, how- 
ever, they are entitled to the full 
money benefits. The disablement or 
invalidity pension provides for a pay- 
ment of 5s. a week during the whole 
term of sickness and after the expira- 
tion of the twenty-six weeks referred 
to above. This ceases at age seventy, 
when the old age pension is available. 
The maternity benefit provides for 
insured women, married or un- 
married, and also the wives of in- 
sured men, the payment of the sum 
of 30s. In addition, if the woman 
entitled to maternity benefit is an 
employed contributor she will also 
receive the sickness benefit as well. 
The sanatorium benefit is designed 
for the main purpose of treating con- 


sumption, although it is not entirely 
confined to this, and other diseases 
may be scheduled for treatment by 
the Local Government Board and 
with the approval of the Treasury. 
The Act provides for treatment of 
persons suffering from consumption 
in sanatoria which are to be provided 
with the assistance of the govern- 
ment. For this purpose they are 
putting aside a certain sum to assist 
the local authorities throughout the 
United Kingdom in respect of their 
erection. For their maintenance it is 
proposed that Is. 3d. in respect of 
each insured person resident in the 
county should be devoted from the 
Insurance Fund, and Id. in respect 
of each such person payable out of 
moneys provided by parliament. 
Whilst undergoing treatment in 
sanatoria, the cash benefit, to which 
insured persons would ordinarily be 
entitled during sickness, may be 
payable to their dependants, but in 
the event of there being no depend- 
ants it is payable to the insurance 
committee towards general purposes, 
or by agreement devoted to the 
maintenance of the insured person. 
During sickness and in certain condi- 
tions where it would be unsafe to 
disturb a sick person, the Act pro- 
vides that no distress or execution 
may bo levied upon an insured per- 
son, nor may he be ejected from his 
home. Where compensation is ob- 
tained under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, no sickness benefit is 
payable unless the compensation 
under the Act falls short of the 
amount of the sickness benefit, in 
which case the compensation is 
supplemented in order to make good 
the deficiency. 

Approved societies . — The work of 
administration in connection with 
the benefits described above is placed 
in the hands of the existing friendly 
societies, which arc being adapted by 
the government. It is estimated that 
some 4,500,000 people are already 
subscribing to friendly societies or 
trade unions for certain benefits, and 
this existing organisation is being 
used by the government for the 
furtherance of the N. I. scheme. It 
is, however, required that these 
societies shall become what is known 
as ‘ approved * societies, and shall 
be subject to certain conditions. An 
approved society must not be a 
society carried on for profit, and 
where the number of members is less 
than 5000, it must either itself be- 
come associated with other societies 
or be grouped with other societies in 
the same county or county borough. 
These requirements, it will be 
readily seen, are for the purpose 
of dealing with any surplus funds 
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arising from the scheme or receiving Commissioners will decide the num- 
assistance in the event of having to her of members forming these com- 
meet a deficiency. The societies will mittees.butiunocaseisthenumherto 
deal with the Insurance Commis- be more than eighty or less than forty, 
sioners.and the minimum benefits they They are to he appointed in the fol- 
will grant will necessarily not he less lowing proportions : three-fifths who 
than the minimum prescribed by the are members of approved societies 
Act. Benefit funds instituted by the and deposit contributors in propor- 
employers will, in certain conditions, tion as nearly as may be to their ro- 
be allowed to rank as approved spective numbers, and one-flftli to 
societies, but a member has the right be appointed by the council of the 
to transfer his subscription with the county or county borough— of the 
employer’s share if he desires to do members comprising this fifth two 
so. It must be clearly understood must be women. Two members are 
that although these societies are self- to be appointed by doctors resident 
governing they will be under state in the county or county borough, and 
supervision. Their assets and one member, or more if the total 
liabilities will be valued from time to number of the committee is more 
time as appointed by the Insurance than sixty, to be a qualified doctor 
Commissioners, and any deficiency appointed by the county or borough 
will have to be made good either by council. The remaining members are 
a reduction of the benefits given or to be appointed by the Insurance 
by a levy upon its members. It Commissioners, one must be a doctor 
follows that a surplus will be distri- and at least two women. The in- 
buted in the shape of increased surance committees will control the 
benefits to members, subject, how- expenditure in connection with 
ever, to the same being submitted to sanatoria (apart from the grants for 
the Insurance Commissioners. building which will be in the hands 

It will bb seen from the foregoing of the Local Government Board), and 
that although compulsory, tho N. I. will administer the medical benefits, 
scheme Is to be effected through the The insurance societies will dispense 
ordinary self-governing friendly and the money benefits only, and mil pay 
insuranco societies, and it follows in respect of each member resident 
that since such is the case there will in the county or county borough the 
be certain people below the average sum of one penny towards the ad- 
in point of health who will not be ministrative expenses of the corn- 
accepted for insurance by these mittee. An interesting point in con- 
societies. This has been provided for neotion with tho insurance com- 
under the Act by making them what mittces is that in the event of 
is known as post office or deposit con- excessive sickness in a certain 
tributors. In this position the mem- locality they may request that the 
her will obtain his or her insurance Home Office or Local Government 
card directly from the post office, Board should make an investigation 
together with a membership book, intc the circumstances, and should 
The payments will be made in the such excessive sickness bo found to 
same way as above described, and the be due to unhygienic conditions in a 
insured person will then bo entitled factory or other placo whero worlc- 
to the usual benefits, the state adding people are employed, the employers 
two-ninths, and in the case of a may be made responsible and have 
woman one-fourth, but these benefits to refund tho extra cost incurred 
will be payable only so long as the owing to suoh sickness. Tho ad- 
deposit lasts. If the member dies, ministration of the medical benefits 
three-sevenths, or in the case of a is also arranged for by the insurance 
woman one-half, of the deposit committees. It is their duty to 
lapses to the common fund of the de- secure for insured persons ndcquntc 
posit contributor, and the remainder medical attendance and treatment, 
he can leave at will. and to this end panels of doctors are 

It may bo added here that the in- prepared, to bo included on whioli is 
surance committees may, after ob- tho right of every duly qualified 
taining the consent of tho Insuranco medical man. The insured person is 
Commissioners, expend moro than then nt liberty to select his own 
the amount of the deposits upon doctor from tho panel, subject to 
medical treatment of post office con- the doctor’s consent. Tho formation 
tributors. Tho insuranco committees of these panels has presented the 
are to bo set up for each county and greatest difficulty in connection with 
county borough, and it will bo part tho Act. Tho sum originally fixed 
of their duties to seo that tho laws for tho payment of doctors was Cs. 
regarding tho publlo health are pro- per member, hut it wns subsequently 
i ■’■■■■ ’. Thoy will be found necessary to increase this 

existing local amount. It must be understood that 
The Insurance in regard to the medical benefits. 
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doctors are only allowed to prescribe 
for their patients, and not to supply 
drugs, the prescriptions in every case 
to bo made up by duly qualified 
chemists, of whom panels are pre- 
pared by the insurance committees 
in the same manner. The whole 
scheme is supervised by boards of 
Insurance Commissioners appointed 
by the Treasury. Separate boards 
are formed for England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, and have a 
central office, and such branch offices 
as are necessary, the expenses in con- 
nection with these offices being borne 
by the Exchequer. An advisory 
committee is also formed to assist 
the Insurance Commissioners, and 
these consist of representatives of 
employers’ associations, approved 
societies, and others qualified for the 
purpose. 

Before turning to that portion of 
the Act relating to unemployment, 
it may be mentioned hero that un- 
like state insurance against sickness 
which has been practised in Germany, 
compulsory insurance against unem- 
ployment has never before been the 
subject of legislation by any govern- 
ment. In this respect it is in some 
sense an experiment, and conse- 
quently only applied for the present 
to' certain trades which arc re- 
cognised as being the most uncertain 
in the matter of employment owing 
to seasonal and other causes. 

The trades to be covered are the 
following: Building, construction of 
works, shipbuilding, mechanical en- 
gineering, ironfoundering, vehicle 
manufacture, and sawmilling. Only 
actual manual workers over sixteen 
years of age are included under the 
Act, which came into force in July 
1912. It is estimated that out of the 
working population some 2,500,000 
workpeople were affected at the time 
the Act came into operation, and 
these engaged in trades which, as 
stated above, are particularly liable 
to times of bad trade and other con- 
ditions which render employment 
irregular. The compulsory contribu- 
tions under this portion of the Act are, 
for workmen, 2 id. for each period of 
employment of a week or less, and 
for the employer 2 Id. for the same 
term. When the period of employ- 
ment is two days or less, the con- 
tributions of both employers and 
workmen are Id. a day. In the case 
of workmen under the age of eighteen 
the contributions are reduced to Id. 
for each week or les9 for both em- 
ployer and workman. The state 
contributes to the fund one-third of 
the total contributions of workmen 
and employers and, in addition, bears 
any cost of administration over 10 
per cent. Compulsion is effected in 


the same manner as for sickness in- 
surance, the contributions being de- 
ducted from wages. The following 
are the benefits which it is at present 
proposed the insurance shall give, 
viz. For workmen over eighteen 
years of age, 7s. per week after the 
first week of unemployment up to a 
maximum of fifteen weeks in any 
twelve months, and for workmen 
from seventeen to eighteen years of 
age, 3s. 6d. It is a condition that an 
insured man is not to receive more 
than one week’s benefit for every 
five contributions pa d by him. If, 
however, a workman nas been em- 
ployed in an insured trade before 
the passing of the Act, he receives 
credit, in addition to the contribu- 
tions he has actually paid, for five 
contributions for each three months 
during which he has been in the 
trade up to a maximum of twenty- 
five contributions. Before a work- 
man can draw benefit at all, he 
must have been employed at an in- 
sured trade not less than twenty-six 
weeks in the preceding five years. 
The administration of this scheme will 
be entrusted to the Government 
Labour Exchanges, to whom the 
workman out of employment will take 
his stamped insurance book and claim 
benefit. 

It is important to note in con- 
nection with these unemployment 
benefits that the workman has the 
right to decline either * an offer of 
employment in the district where he 
was last ordinarily employed at a 
rate of wage lower or on conditions 
les3 favourable than those which he 
habitually obtained in his usual em- 
ployment in that district, or would 
have obtained had he continued to 
be so employed,* or, ‘ an offer of em- 
ployment in any other district at a 
rate of wage lower or on conditions 
less favourable than those generally 
observed in such district by agree- 
ment between associations of em- 
ployers and of workmen, or failing 
any such agreement than those re- 
cognised in such districts by good 
employers.* On the other hand, a 
workman is disqualified from ob- 
taining unemployment benefits on 
accouQt of his being directly involved 
in a strike or lock-out (he is allowed 
to decline to interfere in a labour 
dispute by accepting a situation in 
connection with it), or if he is out of 
work through misconduct or through 
leaving it without just cause, or 
while imprisoned, or if ho goes into 
the workhouse. 

In the case of trade unions which 
pay unemployment benefits, these 
may, under the Act, dispense the 
state unemployment benefit by 
coming to an arrangement to be 
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repaid periodically out of tlio u nem- subscription, six guineas. Secretary, 
ployment fund, such sum as appears Mr. John Henderson, 
to be as nearly as may be equivalent National Liberal Federation, the 
to the aggregate amount which would union for national purposes of all 
have been received by workmen dur- the Liberal associations of England 
nig the period by way of unemploy' and Wales. It was formed in 1S77 
ment benefit if no such arrangement as (lie result of a conference held at 
had been made, but in no case exceed' Birmingham, and called the ‘National 
ing three-fourths of the amount of the Federation of Liberal Associations.’ 
payments made during that period The Birmingham ‘caucus ’ and the 
by the association to such workmen Central Liberal Association thus co- 
wliiist unemployed. The association existed for some time. The objects of 
is able under this agreement to treat the N. L. F. are; (1) To organise 
the contributions to the unemploy- political associations throughout the 
ment fund as if such contributions country on the Liberal principles of 
formed part of the subscriptions to popular representation! (2) to support 
the association, and may reduce the the Liberal party in parliament by 
rates of members’ subscriptions ac- help ■ -t election 

cordingly. time • arranging 

In addition to trade unions which for . ■ pamphlets, 

give unemployment pay, the state etc.: ttnu wi ■ legislation 

grants a subsidy of one-sixth of its which secures the adoption of Liberal 
expenses in this respect. An em- principles. All the Liberal associa- 
player who continuously employs a tions are affiliated to the N. L. F.; tht 
workman throughout a period of Metropolitan associa! ions under th< 
twelve months, and in respect of title of iheLondoD Liberal Federation 
whom not less than forty-five con- and those of (he Home Counties unde) 
tributions have been paid during the that of the Home Counties Libera 
period, can recover one-third of the Federation. Tlio president is Hon 
contributions he has paid, and a Sir .1. Brunser, and the secretary. Si: 
workman on reaching the age of R. Hudson: the offices arc at 41 
sixty, who has paid 500 contribu- Parliament Street, S.W, 
tions or more, may draw out from the National Park, Port Hacking, Net 

fund the whole of the contributions South Wales, Australia, has an tfrei 
ho has paid with 21 per cent, com- of 57 sq. m., and borders on th 
pound interest, less any benefits that Pacific for 7} m. The park was sc 
he has received. aside in 1880 for tho benefit of th 

The above is a statement of the eoiouists. It lies 15 m. S.S.W. o 
provisions of tho National Insurance Sydney. For the National Part 
Act as originally passed. As was to Alberta, Canada, see Yellowston: 
he expected in a measure of such and YosEsnrE. 
complexity and universality, the National Physical Laboratory wn 
first year’s working showed many opened in J902, managed by an os 

defects in administration. ’■ ■ < general board 

to remedy some of these i ■ control of th 

sibie for the Amending Acu ... 1 — ” . . . ' o object of as 

This Act dealt solely with Part I. of sisting industries, research, etc. It i 
tho principal Act. Among the most situated at Teddington. .Middlesex 
impoi 1 ■ - -i — wns 'There are five main department* 

one ( ■ 1 ’ isur- (1) Tho New observatory dermrtmer 

ance > ■ > ntin- is at present situated at RJohmonc 

genci :reon is shortly to be transferred t 

to i . ■ 1 dical . ' •' “ ” 

atten . 1 ■ mcl ’ ■ 

docto». .... . ■ lown i ' ■ . ■ ■ 

that ‘ maternity benefit shall in every 
cose he tho mother’s benefit,’ and as 

a means of securing this end enacted ment of a smtni Jet,-. .... : . . 
that the receipt of tho husband for department deals with questions i 
the benefit money would not be a maintaining electrical standard 
sufficient discharge unless authorised photometry, optics, thermometr; 
by the wife. etc. (3) The engineering departmei 

National Liberal Club, of London, investigates the behaviour of bod! 
is tlio headquarters in Great Britain under sustained and intermlttei 
for social purposes of the Liberal pressure, impact, etc., and tests rot 
party. The club, which was opened materials for tho Road Board, j 
In 1887, is pleasantly situated on the The metallurgical department card 

— , — i , lPar charing on - ’ ..-in, tho co 

< " ■ . ■ tho Glad- stlt ■ ’ ■ . ' ' ( 

■ ' . . . >ks, mainly Th . 1 ■ d 

, ■ 1. Annual pat.:.. .' ■ ■■ ■ ■ . i 
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model vessels. The director of the 
laboratory is It. T. Glazebrook, C.B., 
D.S.C., M.A.F.R.S. 

National Portrait Galleries. The 
gallery in London was founded in 
1856, established at S. Kensington in 
1869, and finally moved to the present 
building to the N.E. of the National 
Gallery in 1S96. Its chief feature is 
the collection of portraits of British 
historical characters, the upper rooms 
containing portraits, arranged chrono- 
logically, of the sovereigns from 
Richard II., Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Cromwell, and the two Pretenders, 
while the lower rooms contain por- 
traits of celebrated statesmen, divines, 
and others. There are specimens of 
Van Dyck, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Raeburn, Lawrence, and 
G. F. Watts. There is an admirable 
catalogue by the first director. Sir 
George Scharf, K.C.B. (1820-25). For 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
see Edinburgh. 

National Reform Union, an associa- 
tion founded in 1861 by members of 
the committee of the Anti-corn Law 
League (g.v.) to promote political re- 
form. It was re-organised in 1875 ; 
lectures are sent out by the union, and 
political literature widely distributed. 
The objects include the promotion of 
the formation of Liberal organisations, 
the propagation of political know- 
ledge, and the discussion of topical 
questions. The union has over 250 
branches in all parts of the country ; 
the central office is at Manchester, 
the London office being in Queen 
Ann e's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
The treasurer is Mr. S. Arnold, 
M.P., and the secretary Mr. A. G. 
Symonds, M.A. 

National Review, a monthly re- 
view which is remarkable among the 
reviews from the fact that the editor 
takes a strictly party line. It was 
founded in 1883 for the purpose of 
supplying the demand for an ex- 
clusively Conservative publication, 
and has from its inception carried out 
that purpose. Alfred Austin edited it 
until 1893, when W. J. Courthope, 
who had been j oint-editor with Austin , 
edited it alone. In 1898 L. J. Maxse 
took over the editorship, and still 
holds the office. The Be view is pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d. : offices, 23 Ryder 
Street, St. James, Loudon, S.W. 

National Rifle Association was 
founded in 1860, and incorporated by 
royal charter in 1S90, to encourage 
rifle shooting in the King's dominions. 
From 1860-89 meetings were held at 
Wimbledon, after which they were 
held at Bisley. The first shot at the 
first meeting at Wimbledon was fired 
by Queen Victoria from a Whitworth 
muzzle-loading rifle. The competi- 
tions at Bisley now attract marksmen 
IX 


from all parts of the world. For par- 
ticulars as to prizes, range, etc., see 
Bisley. The offices of the association 
are on Bisley Camp Ground ; the 
secretary is Lieut- Col. C. R. Crosse. 

National Service League was founded 
in 1902 with the object of introducing 
a compulsory element into the terri- 
torial army scheme. The proposals 
of the league are : (1) Four monthB’ 
training in camp for every able- 
bodied youth in the country between 
eighteen and twenty-one, followed by 
musketry practice and a fortnight’s 
camp for three years. (2) A reserve 
force to be called on when necessary, 
consisting of the above class up to the 
age of thirty. (3) Military training to 
be included in the educational curri- 
culum between fourteen and eighteen. 
The league is making steady progress. 
The president is Lord Roberts, V.C., 
K.G. ; the offices are at 72 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 

National Sporting Club, a club for 
gentlemen interested in sporting and 
theatrical matters. It was started in 
1891, and has long been noted as the 
scene of the principal contests, both 
amateur and professional, in the 
boxing world. The premises of the 
club are at 43 King Street, Co vent 
Garden, London, W.C.; the secretary 
is Mr. A. T. Bettinson. The member- 
ship of the club is about 700; the 
entrance fee is five or two guineas, 
and the subscription six or four 
guineas for town and country mem- 
bers respectively. 

National Union of Teachers (N.U.T.), 
the official organisation of the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession en- 
gaged in elementary or state-governed 
secondary schools, and may be 
termed the teachers' trade union. It 
was formed in 1870, and a brief re- 
capitulation of its objects is as follows : 

(1) To associate and unite the teachers 
of the kingdom of England and Wales. 

(2) To provide means for the co- 
operation of teachers and the expres- 
sion of their collective opinion upon 
matters affecting the interests of 
education and the teaching profession. 

(3) To improve the conditions of edu- 
cation in this country, and to obtain 
the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of education, and to secure for all 
public elementary schools adequate 
financial assistance and accommoda- 
tion. (4) To afford to the Board of 
Education and other public or private 
organisations in connection with 
education the advice of the associa- 
tion. (5) To secure the effective repre- 
sentation of educational interests in 
parliament. (6) To secure the com- 
pilation of a comprehensive register 
of teachers, and the recognition of the 
union as a diploma-granting autho- 
rity. (7) To watch the working of the 
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various Acts of parliament in connec- 
tion with education, and to secure the 
removal of abuses. (S) To raise the 
status of the teaching profession, and 
to open the highest posts in the edu- 
cational service of the country, in- 
cluding the inspectorate of schools, 
to the best equipped members of the 
union. Thero are also a provident 
society, a teachers’ benevolent and 
orphan fund and orphan homes in 
connection with the union. In addi- 
tion to the above aims, the union 
affords advice and assistance to mem- 
bers in legal matters, and protects 
teachers who have been wrongfully 
dismissed; to meet the legal expenses 
incurred there is a legal assistance 
fund. The union holds an annual 
conference at Easter, the forty-third 
being held at Hull in 1912, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. D. Bentliff. The 
income of the union for the year 1911- 
12 was £44,122 ; the legal assistance 
fund during the same period cost 
£9429 ; £25,000 is distributed to 
various charitable organisations 
annually. The union examination 
board conducts examinations and 
issues diplomas in various commer- 
cial and educational subjects. The 
resent membership is about 72,500, 
eing about 70 per cent, of the total 
number of teachers. The executive of 
the N.U.T. is vested in a council con- 
sisting of the president, the vice- 
president, the ex-president, the 
treasurer, and thirty-three other 
elected members. The' s< ■ ‘ 
the N.U.T. is Sir James Yc < . ' ■ 

M.P., and the offices are at . . 

Russell Square, London, W.C. See 
The Yearly Handbook and Account of 
the Conference Proceedings. 

Nativity, the name given to the 
Christmas season, celebrating the 
birth of Jesus Christ, which is fixed 
by the Church as Dec. 25. The N. 
of the Virgin Mary is also obsorved 
as a festival in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and celebrated on Sept. 8. 
Tiffs festival was formally appointed 
to be observed by the Synod of Salz- 
burg in 800 A.D., but had in reality 
been celebrated sinco about 090. For 
the various usapcB in connection with 
the N. of Clirist, see Christmas. In 
astrology, N. lias the same meaning 
as horoscope. 

Natrolite. a zeolite, one of tlio com- 
mon secondary products after miner- 
als of the neplielino group. Is found 
in tho basalts of Ireland and Scotland, 
Auvergne, etc. It has the composition 
Na.O,Al,Oj.3SiO t + 2H,0. is white 
or yellowish red in colour and usually 
transparent (sp. gr. 2'2, hardness 
5'5). Fuses in tho candlo flame, and 
gelatinises with acids 

Natron, or Soda Lakes, are a group 
of lakes, numbering eight In all, situ- 
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ated in the Natron Valley, Libyan 
Desert, Egypt, 60 m. W.N.W. of 
Cairo. These are rich in natron, or 
mineral alkali, obtained from the 
ashes of marine plants. The locality 
is also noted for four monasteries, 
from whose libraries many valuable 
MSS. have been added to European 
collections. 

Nattore, or Natore, a tn. of Bengal, 
India, 50 m. N.E. by E. of Mursliida- 
bad. Pop. 9700. 

Natural (in music), the term applied 
to any note in its original pitch. The 
normal key, which begins on C, Is 
constructed on Ns. Tho sign t, is used 
to cancel a preceding sharp or flat. 

Natural History, a term which 
originally meant the systematic study 
of all natural objects, animal, vege- 
table, and mineral, and thus in- 
cluded all sciences, such as biology, 
geology, chemistry, etc. With in- 
creasing knowledge and the growth 
of specialisation, such a term by its 
very vagueness became unsuitable in 
many cases. It is, when now used, 
practically synonymous with zoology, 
although by some naturalists it is 
confined to tho study of the living 
organisms, thus not including com- 
parative anatomy. Thenameis gradu- 
ally falling into desuetude, but sur- 
vives in such titles ns The Museum 
of Natural History. 

Naturalisation, see Amen. 

Naturalism, a term of philosophy 
which has homo different meanings 
‘ '' ■ When now used 
. . ■ tho antithesis of 

to, though differ- 
ing slightly from, materialism and 
pantheism. 

Natural Obligation In law means 
an obligation which is supposed to 
be prescribed by the laws of nature, 
as tho obligation of a parent to 
maintain lii6 child. 

Natural Order of Plants, a system of 
classification of the members of the 
vegetable kingdom according to the 
structural and essential chamctore 
of each individual, grouping those 
together which agree in tho greatest 
number of characters. A species 
comprises individuals which agree in 
all their constant characters; species 
similar in important respects nro 
grouped into a genus, which with 
related genera forms a natural order 
or family. Classes are still more com- 
prehensive groups, and theso are 
divided into the tuo sub-kingdoms 
Phanerogamic or flowering plants, 
nnd Cryptogamla or so-called flower- 
less plnnts. 

Natural Philosophy, a term denot- 
ing sclcnco ns a whole, or that branch 
of It usually called physics at the 
present day. The philosophy of the 
ancients included the study of natural 
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phenomena and hypotheses regarding 
their relations. As knowledge pro- 
gressed, there was a tendency to sub- 
divide science into various spheres. 
In the course of differentiation, the 
' retained 

rhich does 
structure 

of substances, but only with such 
phenomena, as light, heat, sound, etc., 
which are independent of chemical 
conceptions. It is no longer possible 
to maintain such a separation. See 
Physics, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism, and Electricity. 

Natural Theology forms one of the 
heads under which Christian apolo- 
getics was grouped ; the other being 
revealed religion. This division is 
now generally given up, the whole 
subject being treated on a wider basis 
and the evidence being arranged 
according as it lies in the realm of 
physics, of psychology, and meta- 
physics, of morality, or of the spiritual. 
The classical defence of natural re- 
ligion is the work of Paley, though it 
requires much adaptation to bring It 
into line with the results of later 
scientific research. The aim of the 
argument from natural religion js 
to prove that God exists. This it 
strives to do from six main argu- 
ments: (1) That of general consent. 
The universal belief of mankind has 
more than a subjective value; it has 
become objective. (2) The cosmo- 
logical argument, which, taking the 
world as the effect, argues a posteriori 
to a first cause. (3) The teleological 
argument, or argument from design, 
stated by Paley in his first chapter, 
where he makes the well-known com- 
parison of the world to a watch. (4) 
The ontological argument, which we 
owe to St. Anselm, which bases belief 
on the statement that 4 that must 
exist than which no greater can be 
conceived.’ It is developed at length 
in his Prosloffion. (5) The argument 
from man’s moral sense; and (6) the 
argument from the design in history. 

Nature, the name of a weekly peri- 
odical which was established in Nov. 
1869. It aims at placing its readers in 
touch with the results of scientific 
claims and discoveries, and urges the 
claims of science to a mor< 
recognition. Articles on 
subjects, full acoounts of 
coveries, reviews of notable books and 
papers, and accounts of noteworthy 
meetings, are included. The editor 
has been from its inception Sir 
Norman Lockyer. The paper is pub- 
lished on Thursday by Macmillan, 
and the price is Gtf. 

Nature Printing, the name of a pro- 
cess of obtaining plates or engravings 
by means of impressions taken from 
the actual objeots, and by printing 


from these impressions. This process 
can only be used in connection with 
objects which have flat surfaces, such 
as lace, and dried plants. The result 
is obtained by placing the object be- 
tween two plates, one of copper and 
another of lead, and by pressing the 
plates by means of a pair of rollers. 
The impression thus produced on the 
leaden plate may be used if only a 
few copies are needed, but if a large 
number is required a facsimile of it 
may bo obtained on copper by the 
electrotype process. 

Nature Study, a modern revolt 
against tho bookish tendencies of 
older methods of education. It is en- 
couraged in schools with the object of 
teaching children to observe for them- 
selves and not to accept common hear- 
say, with its frequently superstitious 
associations, as fact. Through it a 
child may be admirably grounded in 
the rudiments of most of the natural 
sciences, so th 
interests are b 
of thought an 

scientific. In relation to the modern 
attempts to repopulate the country- 
side, N. S. is of the very first import- 
ance. especially in thecountry schools. 
It should do much to check the flow 
of country-bred children to the towns, 
and by creating a lively interest in 
nature should greatly stimulate the 
desire for a life in the open air. It 19 
no fanciful ideal thus to create a rural 
population which by its ability and 
scientific resources could increase the 
productivity of the land as much be- 
yond the average yields of the early 
20th century as they are beyond those 
of mediaeval times. On the authority 
of the Board of Education, N. S. is so 
much on the increase that it is rather 
the exception than the rule to find 
elementary schools where no attempt 
at any form of N. S. is made. Neces- 
sarily methods vary widely, but the 
school rambles or excursions with 
note-taking and sketches are essential 
features, and from a general interest 
in everything seen and heard the 
children are gradually encouraged to 
systematise their observations. The 
practical application of N. S. in 
schools by gardening, and by tho 
■ * ” live stock, such as 

, has lately made 
will become a more 
prominent feature of the elementary 
educational system as the supply of 
teachers qualified for the work in- 
creases. School gardenR have been for 
some years a prominent feature of the 
French system of elementary educa- 
tion, and the results have been found 
to be eminently satisfactory. See 
School Gardens. * 

Nature Worship, the worship which 
is given to any of the powers or 
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objects of nature and which assumes 
various forms. In most cases the 
powers of nature are personified, and 
the spirit which is regarded as be- 
longing to them is the object of adora- 
tion. Among the objects which are 
worshipped may be mentioned stones 
of various sizes and forms, trees 
which were either supposed to be the 
deity or the dwelling-place of his 
spirit, animals which are worshipped 
in some cases because they arc sup- 
posed to contain the spirit of a de- 
parted friend or relation, and in 
others because they aro of use. The 
sun and moon were worshipped by 
some early tribes, as were also the 
stars, and they still remain as deities 
among some races. The worship of 
rivers, water, and of mountains has 
been practised in various countries at 
different times and in different ways, 
sometimes the thing itself being the 
object of worship and sometimes a 
spirit embodied in it. 

Naucratis, the name of a Greek 
trading settlement in Egypt, which 
was situated between Cairo and 
Alexandria, near the modern Nebireh. 
The settlement was probably founded 
by Milesian colonists about the 
7th century n.c., and was noted for 
its flowers and pottery. The site was 
discovered in 1884, and tho ruins in- 
clude those of temples, buildings, etc. 
N. was at one time tho only trading 
settlement in Egypt open to Greeks. 

Naud6, Gabriel (1600-53), a French 
scholar and librarian, born at Paris. 
Ho studied medicine at Paris and 
Padua, and was physician to 
Louie XIII. In 1628 he took charge 
of Cardinal Bagnio’s library, and in 
1641 was librarian to Cardinal 
Arberini and later to Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden. In 1653 he was re- 
quested by Mazarin to come and help 
him to re-form his library, which N. 
had helped to collect, and was on his 
way when he died at Abbeville. 

Nauen, a tn. of Brandenburg, 
Prussia, 20 m. N.E. of Brandenburg. 
Pop. 9180. 

Naugatuck, a bor. of Connecticut, 
U.S.A., in New Haven co., 27 m. 
N.E. of Bridgeport. Tho manufs. are 
chemicals, cutlery, and rubber goods. 
Pop. (1910) 12,722. 

Nauheim, or Bad Nauheim, a tn. in 
the grand-duchy of Hesse- Darmstadt, 
Germany, 24 m. N.N.E. of Frank- 
fort-on-Moln. It is a noted health 
resort. Pop. 5695. 

Nauheim Treatment, a system of 
treating diseaso of tho heart which 
involve ‘ ~ " V ' ' . 

course < 
cxcrcis- 

grand ■ . ’ 

about 24 m. by mil N. of Frankfort- 
on- Main. It possesses thermal sallue 


springs with a temperature of from 
84° to 95° F„ which are impregnated 
with carbon-dioxide and contain a 
little iron. The waters are specially 
recommended for ansemia, gout, anil 
rheumatic affections, and heart 
weakness consequent upon rheumatic 
fever or influenza. Combined with 
the bath treatment is a system of 
gymnastics called the Schott method, 
which involves movements against a 
resistance carefully graduated. Car- 
diac dilatation is a common consc- 
ciuence of influenza, and the condition 
is likely to cause trouble if no effort 
is made towards suitable treatment. 
The best treatment is rest amidst 
hygienic surroundings, and the N. T. 
probably owes a great deal of its 
success to the pleasant and healthful 
nature of the environment and the 
freedom from worry, as well as to the 
exercises which gradually accustom the 
heart to cope with its work successfully. 

Naumachia (Gk. ravprfxiu, from 
rat?, a ship, and n a Xv, a battle), the 
name which the Romans gave to the 
mimi c sea-fights which were waged as 
a spectacle, and also to the scenes of 
the combats. The latter took place 
sometimes in the Circus Maximus, 
water being introduced sufficient to 
float ships. The first N. on record 
represented an engagement between 
the Tyrian and Egyptian fleets, and 
was given by Julius Cresar in 46 n.C. 
in the Campus .Martins. Tho custom 
of exhibiting naumacldce was not con- 
fined to Rome, as we find arrange- 
ments for flooding the amphitheatres 
at Capua and Nlmes. Tho com- 
batants fought as in the gladiatorini 
games, no quarter being given ; 
gladiators or condemned criminals 
were employed. 

Naumburg, a tn. of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Saalo, 24 m. S.W. of 
Halle. Thero is a considerable wino 
trade, and manufs. of beer, vinegar, 

chemicals, cot' . 1 " 

etc. Tho mos i 

the cathedral . 1 1 ; . ■ . 

Naunton.Sir II ' ■ ■ . 
author and statesman, noted for his 
book Fraomenta Itegalia, or Observa- 
tions on the Late Queen Elizabeth, her 
Times and Favourites (1041), which 
was revised by Sir W. Scott in 1S08, 
and who added N.’s memoirs to the 
edition. J. Caulfield also edited this 
book in 1S14. In 1601^ N. was elected 


Requests (1003). After bolding other 
political offices, ho was appointed 
Secretary of State (1018). See IAfe 
by J. Caulfield, 1814 (1). 

Naupactus, tho name of an ancient 
Greek city on the Corinthian gulf. 
The Messeninus settled in N. after 
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being expelled by the Spartans in 
459 B.c.; in 338 B.c. Philip of Macedon 
captured it from the Achseans. The 
town had an excellent harbour; on 
its site is Lepanto, a seaport, 12 j m. 
N.N.E. of Patras. 

Nauplia, a small fortified tn. and 
seaport, cap. of Argolis, Greece, at 
the N. extremity of the Gulf of Argos 
or Nauplia, and 7 m. S.E. of the town 
of Algos. In the 13th century it was 
occupied by the Venetians, and was 
taken by the Turks in 1540. From 
1824 to 1835 it was the cap. of Greece. 
Pop. (com.) 11,000. 

Nauplius, the unsegmented larvee 
of the lower Crustacea with a single 
frontal eye. See Crustacea. 

Nauplius, King of Eubcea and 
father of Palamedes. To avenge the 
death of his son, whom the Greeks 
had put to death during the siege of 
Troy, ho watched for the return of 
the Greeks, and as they approached 
the coast of Euboea he lighted 
torches on the dangerous promontory 
of Capbareus. The sailors, thus mis- 
guided, suffered shipwreck. 

Nausea, a sense of sickness at the 
stomach, a desire to vomit. The word 
is derived from ravs, a ship, and is 
therefore especially associated with 
sea-sickness. The condition is, how- 
ever, brought about by many varied 
affections of the nerves and digestive 
organs. It is one of the preliminary 
symptoms of influenza, it accom- 
panies migraine or sick headache, and 
even severe neuralgic conditions with 
no apparent connection with the 
stomach; it is also produced by 
purely imaginary conditions, and 
sensitive persons experience it on 
cts which have 
»ions. N._ is 

vomiting begins; the 
languor, a moist ski 
and an increased flow 
vomiting, considerable relief is ex- 
perienced. 

Naushara, a tn. and cantonment 
of the Punjab, India, 25 m. E. of 
Peshawar. Pop. 10,000. 

Nausicaa, the beautiful daughter of 
Alcinous, king of the Phreacians, and 
Arete; was noted for her simplicity, 
modesty, and gentleness. One day 
when she was playing ball on the 
•=*hore she saw Ulysses asleep, who, 
after leaving the Isle of Calypso, was 
shipwrecked and swam to the shore 
where N. was. N. took him to the 
court of her father. See Homer’s 
Odyssey, vi.; Symonds, The Grech 
Poets , vol. i., 133-137. 

Nautoh Girls. See Bayadere. 

Nautical Almanac, a volume of 
tables and calculations of the tides, 
times of sun’s meridian, and other 
calculations. It is used by navigators 


and astronomers, and is published 
annually, several years in advance. 
First produced in 1707 ; it was from 
then until 1834 under the direction 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
when it was taken over by the Ad- 
miralty. The offices are at 3 Yerulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 

Nautilus, a name given to two 
distinct Cephalopods, but the pearly 
N. is generally indicated, the paper 
N. being referred to the quite distinct 
genus Argonauta. The genus N. in- 
habits the Indo-Pacific Ocean, and 
differs from all other living Cephalo- 
pods in having four gills instead of 
two, whence it is placed in a separate 
order (Tetrabranckia) of its class. Of 
over thirty genera of that order it 
is the only surviving genus. It 
differs, too, in having a number of 
small retractile feelers instead of 
arms with suckers and hooks, and in 
having an external chambered shell. 
The shell is pearly within, and has a 
regularly convoluted form, the last 
whorl being equal to all the others. 
The chambers or cells are perforated 
towards the centre and connected by 
a Blender tube or syphon which pro- 
bably makes the progress of the shell 
muscle. The number of partitions in 
the cell indicates the periods of growth, 
a new outer chamber being added as 
the capacity of the previous one is 
outgrown. Externally, the 6hell Is 
covered with a calcareous layer, and 
is brown in colour and marked by 
dark bands ‘ like a tortoiseshell cat.’ 
The shell yields a fine mother-of- 
pearl, which is used for inlaying. The 
N. frequents the sea bottoms, where, 
with its foot, it can make fairly rapid 
progress. It lives chiefly on molluscs 
and small crustaceans, and is some- 
lobster pots and hoop 
3r members of its class, 
swims backwards on 
. propelling spouts from 
the syphon, the head and tentacles 
being projected out of the shell; but 
the rise is probably involuntary and 
is caused by storms. The animal 
appears to be much exposed to the 
attacks of various enemies, having 
no operculum, and being but feebly 
attached to the shell, and it is the 
only Cephalopod which lacks the 
power of discharging an ink-like fluid 
to darken the water to escape from 
its enemies. On the Nicobar coast of 
India its flesh is salted and dried. 

Nauvoo, a city of Illinois, U.S.A., in 
Hancock co. on the Mississippi, 
42 m. N. of Quincy. It was founded 
by the Mormons in 1839, who were 
driven out in 184G. In 1846 the pop. 
was over 15,000 ; in 1910 it had de- 
creased to 1020. 

Navajoes, or Navahoes, are N. 
American aborigines, forming the 
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most Important tribe of the southern time of Cromwell. Previous to that 
division of the Athabascan stock of time the navy, such as it was, had 
the N. American Indians. The rem- been supported chiefly by special 
nants of the tribe are located in the grants and by ship money, a tar 
Navajo reservation, New Mexico and which is supposed to date back to the 
Arizona, and number about 20,000. time of Alfred the Great. By 1688 
See Dr. W. Matthews, Navaho N. E. had reached the sum of nearly 
Legends, 1887. £1,000,000 per annum, but during 

Naval College, Royal, see Green- the 18th century, when we were 
wich Ho vat. Naval College. struggling for colonial supremacy. 

Naval Discipline Aots define the the personnel of the navy and the 
offences and procedure of naval law. cost of the upkeep went up by leaps 
The Act which is now in force is the and bounds. Under the administra- 
Act of 1884, which amended the Act tion of the elder Pitt, the expenditure 
of 1806. This Act defines the con- per annum reaohed £5,500,000. and 
stitntion of the court-martial whiok during the American War of Indo- 
tries naval offences, and regulates its pendence the personnel of the navy 
personnel according to the rank of reaohed practically 100,000 men, and 
the person charged. The Act also the expenditure was well - nigh 
defines the limit of locality for naval £9,000,000 per annum. By the end 
law. See Court-Martial. of the Napoleonic war (1815) the 

Naval Education. Naval cadets are expenditure had reached the colossal 
chosen from among nominated candi- figure of £23,500,000. During the 
dates, who are interviewed separately peace years which followed it re- 
by the Commission; the chosen candi- mained evenly at about £7,500,000; 
dates have to pass a qualifying this naturally increased during the 
literary examination. Every cadet Crimean War, when the figure again 
must be not younger than twelve crept to about £20,000,000. But 
years eight months nor older than within the last twenty years we have 
thirteen years, and must be the son experienced an era of large N. E. 
of British parents. The period of The competition of rival nations has 
training lasts for four years and eight been great, and British N. E. has 
months ; two years at the Royal Naval been proportionately so. In the 
College, Osborne, two years at the financial year ending 1906, tho N. E. 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and was well over 33 J million pounds. In 
two terms on a training cruiser; £75 the financial year ending March 1913, 
per annum must bo paid for cadets, the total amount voted for the navy 
in addition to pocket money and the was £45,075,000, and the personnel 
cost of instruments, books, etc. ; a of the fleet was increased by 3500 
few sons of officers who arc in men. Four new battleships were laid 
straitened circumstances arc taken down, but the construction estimate 
for £40 per annum. Six cadets are was £700,000 less than that of the 
taken into the Royal Naval College, previous year. 

Dartmouth, annually from the Con- Naval Literature. The literature 
way training ship for the mercantile which has grown up round so im- 
marine; they must be between four- portant a subjoct as tho navy has by 
teen years eight months and fifteen this timo reached immense propor- 
years in age, and have served on the lions. Wo can deal first of all with 
Conway for two years. Tho Royal official literatures, and wo find that 
Naval Collego, Greonwich, is open to tliis sido of tho subject alone contains 
officers of tho Royal Navy, Royal such a vast amount of works that it is 
Marines and Royal Indian Marine, possible here only to mention the 
and mercantile marine for instruc- chief headings under which thoy can 
tion in the theoretical and soientifia bo found. ' General regulations ’ is 
studies appertaining to the branch of the title of tho first subheading, and 
tho service they have chosen. A the literature to bo found hero deals 
special class of naval cadets has been simply with those regulations whloh 
Instituted, Candidates for admission govern tho men who bolong to the 
in 1913 must bo between soventeen Royal Navy. Special handboolcs arc 
and a half and nineteen years on Issued wliioh deal with special sub- 
Juno 1, 1913 ; the examination is Joels, such, for example, as manuals 
competitive, and tho successful candi- of gunnery, handbooks for special 
dates will be trained as cadets for one guns, c.g. Handbook of the Norden- 
and a halt years, when they will Join feldl 6 Vr. Quick-finny Cans, Marks 
tho fleot as midshipmen. Sec the /. and II., Handbook of Gymnastic 
current Na vy List (quarterly) for Exercises for the Use of His Majesty's 
further particulars. Fleet, Signals for the Loyal Earn and 

Naval Expenditure. Tho real bo- Ships under Conroy (1746), one of I he 
ginning of tho expenditure of a fair latest books issued on tho kilter 
proportion of tho public funds on tho subject being The Seaman's Signal 
upkeep of the navy dates back.to the Manual for the. Use of His Majesty's 
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Navy (2 vola). Special manuals are 
also issued dealing with training 
ships, uniform, watch, station, 
quarter, and fire hells, reviews and 
manoeuvres. Royal Marines, Royal 
Navy Reserve, and there is, of course, 
also the periodical publication, the 
Navy List. Practically two columns 
of the catalogue of the British 
Museum Library are taken up with 
lists of addresses and petitions from 
the Royal Navy, and in glancing 
through the columns of this we find, 
‘ A letter from the commanders and 
officers of the fleet of this common- 
wealth unto General Monck in Scot- 
land * (1659), and * To his Highness 
the Lord Protector, the humble 
petition of the seamen belonging to 
the ships of the commonwealth of 
England.' Among the miscellaneous 
literature catalogued in the volume 
already mentioned wo find, A Brief 
Inquiry into the present condition of 
the Royal Navy (1804), which only 
goes to prove that a topic which is 
ever recurring at the present day is 
by no means new, and also a copy of 
the oath taken by the seamen of the 
revolted ships (1648). Most of the 
pamphlets to be found here deal with 
some grievance or some supposed fault 
of the Royal Navy. To' ’ . 

to the more modem sid 
tnre of the British Rc '■ 
find that within even tho last few 
years that literature has increased at 
a very great rate. We will consider 
first of all some of- the more im- 
portant works which d ° o1 
history: Earliest Engi 
and the First Schools of.. , 


wealth and the First Dutch War ’ 
(Cambridge Modem History , vol. iv„ 
1906); Naval Operations between Great 
Britain and America, 1812-15 (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ); Pepys's Memoirs of the 
Royal Navy, 1679-88 (ed. by J. R. 
Tanner, 1906); ' The Struggle for the 
Mediterranean ’ ( Cambridge — 

History, vol. viii.), and ‘ The 
Neutrality and the Commanc 
Sea * (Cambridge Modern History, vol. 
Ls:.), both by H. W. Wilson. Turning 
to modem general literature which 
has some bearing on the navy, we 
find amongst many other publica- 
tions tho following: Sea Law and Sea 
Power as they would be affected by the 
Recent Proposals (T. S. Bowle9. 1910); 
British War Fleets : the New Scheme 
of Reorganisation and Mobilisation 
(A. S. Hurd, 1905); Die Englische See 
macht (Count Reventlow, 1906); Sea 
Power and other Studies (Sir C. A. G. 
Bridge, 1910); Manual of Seaman - 


ship (an Admiralty publication). 
Literature dealing with naval science 
also is to he found in large quantities: 
The Art of Naval Warfare (Sir C. A. G. 
Bridge, 1907) ; A Study of Naval 
Strategy (R. Daveley, 1909); Naval 
Administration and Warfare (Mahan, 
1908); and on special topics we find a 
literature on such subjects as: Sub- 
marine Navigation and Warfare, Naval 
Art , Deutches seemannisches W drier - 
buck (A. Stenzel, Berlin, 1904). Other 
books which may be mentioned in 
this class are : A. T, Mahan’s In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon History 
(1890), Influence of Sea Power upon 
the French Revolution and Empire 
(1892), and Sea Power in its Relation 
to the War of 1812 (1905) ; Froude’s 
English Seamen of the 16 th Century . 
An important side of naval literat ure 
is that which deals with the bio- 
graphies of famous seamen. Amongst 
the more important of this class may 
be mentioned: Sout hey *s Nelson( 18 13), 
A. T. Mahan's Nelson (1899), Corbett’s 
Drake (1890), Hannay’s Blake (1886) 
and Rodney ~ 

(1868), Brer • .* • • • 

Jones's Frc 
Drake and 
Memoirs of . 

• p— - Q 


1 

) 

(1903), and W. Clark Russell, most of 
whose sketches and stories have for 
their main topic some naval ad- 
venture. Amongst personal remi- 
niscences wo must mention ; Pepys's 
Diary , 1660-78, Taubman’s Diary of 
a Chaplain (1710), Dampier’s Voy- 
ages (1779), Cook's Voyages (1893), 
Osborn’s Stray Leaves from an Arctic 

r 7 /iijen' Byron’s Journal of 

d the World , Hobart 
from My Life (1886), 
Darwin's Journal of II.M.S. Beagle 
in 1831-6 (1890), and Voyage of the 
Beagle (1852). 

Naval Manrouvres, an annual period 
of training which is carried out by 
the fleets under practically war con- 
ditions. It is impossible to reproduce 
actual war conditions, but everything 
is done to instruct and train the crews 
in the art of actual war. They consist 
almost invariably of show battles, and 
have within recent years consisted of 
attacks on the E. coast, occasionally 
in conjunction with a military force. 
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In 3912 a Red force, which repre- 
sented an invading fleet, was opposed 
by a Bine fleet, the defending force, 
but the Red fleet was actually suc- 
cessful ia landing theoretically a large 
force in Filey Bay (Yorks.) without 
molestation from the defending force. 
In 1913 an attempt made to land a 
force on the E. coast succeeded. 

Navan, a tn. of co. Meath, Ireland, 
situated at the junction of the Boyne 
and Blackwater, 7 m. N.N.E. of Trim. 
It manufs. woollens. Pop. (1910) 
3800. 

Navarete, Juan Fernandez (1526-79), 
sumamed El Mudo (the Mute), a 
Spanish painter, bom at Logrofio. 
He is supposed to have been a pupil 
of Titian at Venice. In 1568 he went 
to Madrid as king’s painter to Philip 
II., at a salary, and painted in the 
Eseorial the three pictures of ‘ The 
Nativity,’ ‘ The Baptism of Christ,’ 
and ‘ Abraham receiving Three 
Angels.’ His works are characterised 
by freedom of design and warmth of 
colouring. 

Navarino, Pylos, or Neocastro, a 
fortified seaport of Greece, on Nava- 
rino Bay, in the prov. of Messenia, 
56 m. S.W. of Tripolis. To the N. are 
situated the ruins of the ancient 
Pylos. In the bay (1827) the English, 
French, and Russians united for the 
protection of Greece, and defeated 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleets. 

Navarre, a prov. of Spain (formerly 
a kingdom forming a part of France 
and Spain), is hounded on the N. by 
France, on the S. and E. by Aragon, 
and on the W. by the Biscay?. Area 
4055 sq. m. Pop. 312,020. The coun- 
try is mountainous, being bounded 
and traversed by the Pyrenees, spurs 
of which occupy almost the whole of 
the province in its northern and 

eastern — te 

Altovise ‘ 

N. is w ■ . 

Anezo, and by the Ebro, together 
with its tributaries the Ega and 
Aragon, on tlio level shores of which 
com, wine, and oil of good quality are 
produced. Some of the valleys which 
Intersect the mountain ranges, ns 
those of Ronccsvnlles, Lescou, Bos- 
ton, and Roncal, have a fruitful soil, 
and yield good crops: but In the 
mountain districts husbandry is im- 
practicable. Cereals, oil, wine, and 
fruit are produced, and the manufs. 
include textiles, soap, candles, leather, 
and paper. Iron, silver, lend, copper, 
and salt are the chief mineral pro- 
duct 3 of the district. Tho chief town 
is Pamnlonn (q.v.). 

The territory known from an early 
period of Spanish history under the 
name of N. was occupied in ancient 
times by the Yascones, who were sub- 
dued by the Goths in the 5th contury. 


After having become gradually amal- 
gamated with their conquerors, the 
people continued to enjoy a speoies of 
turbulent independence under mili- 
tary leaders until the 8tli century, 
when they were almost annihilated by 
the hordes of Arabs who were rapidly 
spreading their dominion to all parte 
of the peninsula. In 1285itbeoamean 
appanage of the crown of France, and 
continued a part of that kingdom dur- 
ing the successive reigns of Louis X. 
Philip V., and Charles the Fair: but od 
the death of this last in 1328, Franco 
fell to the family of Valois, and the 
daughter of LouisN.. the rightful heir, 
succeeded to N. as Joanna II. Ferdi- 
nand Eeized Spanish N. in 1512, when 
it became part of Spain, and the 
small strip of territory on the N. 
of the Pyrenees became merged in the 
crown of France. After this act of 
spoliation there remained nothing of 
ancient N. beyond a small territory 
on the northern side of the Pyrenees, 
which was subsequently united to the 
crown of France by Henri IV. of 
Bourbon, king of N.. whose mother, 
Jeanne d’Albret, was granddaughter 
of Queen Catharine ; and hence the 
history of N. ends with his accession 
to the French throne in 1589. The 
Navarrese were, however, permitted 
to retain many of their ancient, 
municipal charters and constitutional 
privileges, after their incorporation 
with the other domains of the Spanish 
crown, and these prerogatives were 
not taken from them till the reign or 
Queen Christina, when tho active 
aid which they had furnished to tho 
Pretender, Don Carlos, drew upon 
them the ill-will of tho government, 
and led at the close of the Cnrlist War 
to tho abrogation of their fueros, or 
national assemblies, and to tho amal- 

— 0 f t], e j r nationality with 

kingdom at large, 
e, Martin Fernandez de 
(1765-1844), a Spanish scholar and 
naval officer, bom at Ahalos. He 
entered the navy in 1780, and became 
a captain in 1796. From 1789-92 he 
was appointed to collect documents 
relating to tho history of the Spanish 
navy; he was made director of the 
hydrographic department in 1823, 
and senator and director of the 
Mndrid Academy of History in 1837. 
His works include Colcctrion de los 
viapes v decubrimientos qnc hicieron 
por mar los Esjmiiolcs desde fines del 
Sinlo XI'.; IJisertacion sobre la Tlis- 
toire de la Nauiica (published 1846); 
Bibliotcca Marilima Espanolo, etc. 

Nave, in ecclesiastical nrchitccturo 
the main central division of a church, 
having aisles on either side. It is 
separated from the aisles by rows of 
piers or columns, and is generally tho 
highest portion of the building. Tho 
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term was anciently used to include 
the aisles, denoting all the part used 
by the laity. 

Navew, or Navet, a name for several 
cruciferous plants which, originally 
classified together as Brassica cam - 
pestris, were divided by Sir Joseph 
Hooker into three sub-species, B. 
rapa , from which the turnip is de- 
rived; B. rutabaga, swede turnip; and 
B . naj)us, rape. The difference in the 
varieties probably results from the 
objects and methods of cultivation, 
whether for fleshy roots or oily seeds. 

Navia, a tn. of Spain, in the prov. 
of Oviedo, 46 m. W.N.W. of Oviedo. 
Pop. 6500. 

Navia de Suarna, a tn. of Spain, in 
the prov. of Lugo, 30 m. E. of Lugo. 
Pop. 5800. 

Navicular Disease, or Groggy Lame- 
noss, an inflammation and ulceration 
of the navicular or shuttle-bone of the 
horse, invariably occurring in the fore- 
feet, and due sometimes to heredi- 
tary causes or to overwork on hard 
roads, but more commonly to driving 
at excessive speed after the horse has 
been kept for some time without 
exercise. The inflammation causes a 
constant irritation in the foot, which 
sets up an extra growth of horn; the 
removal of this, frequent shoeing, for 
preference with an indiarubber bar 
pad, and short shoe, affords much 
relief and enables the animal to work 
tolerably well, but the disease is 
practically incurable. 

Navies, see Navy. 

Navigation, the name applied to 
the science of finding the position of 
a vessel at sea, and so directing her 
from one point to another. During 
practically the first fifteen centuries 
of the Christian era early sailors, such 
as the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans, depended en- 
tirely upon their observation of the 
skies and their proximity to the coast, 
out of sight of which they seldom 
ventured. The Vikings probably did 
most of their navigating under similar 
conditions, and their discovery of Ice- 
land, and possibly of America, was 
due to their being blown out of 
sight of land and their inability to 
direct themselves. During that period 
in the history of Europe which is 
usually known by the name of the 
Renaissance, the science of N. began 
to become a more or less exact one. 
This was due very largely to the dis- 
coveries of the sailors of Portugal, and 
more especially to the work of Prince 
Henry the Navigator. The cross 
staff, an invention by which longitude 
could he determined, was first made 
by Werner about the beginning of 
the 16th century, and later chrono- 
logical observation in conjunction 
with the use of nautical instruments 


came into general use. Davis in- 
vented a baok staff which seems to 
have been very generally accepted, 
and this form of quadrant remained 
in use for a very long time. Very 
much about the same time an instru- 
ment came into use for the deter- 
mination of the height of the sun 
and stars (the astrolabe). But the 
inventions and discoveries of Mercator 
did much to make N. more a matter 
of exactness and less of general guess- 
work than it had previously been. 
The inventions of Wright did much 
also in thiB direction, and finally, to- 
wards the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, arithmetic, trigonometry, and 
logarithms began to be used as 
methods of calculation in place 
merely of calculating by means of in- 
struments. A great number of works 
on the science of N. have been pub- 
lished, and during the I6th century 
we find that attention seems for the 
first time, as far as literature is con- 
cerned, to have been drawn to this 
subject. Probably the greatest work 
of this century was that of Martin 
Cortes, whose work was accepted 
as authoritative. Amongst English 
books on tills subject may be men- 
tioned Cunningham’s Cosmography 
and Navigation , the work of Davis and 
Mercator, and in 1754 J. Robertson’s 
The Elements of Navigation. In 
1763 the British Mariner's Guide 
was published by Dr. Maskelyne, and 
this really was the nucleus of the 
Nautical Almanac, which was first 
published in 1767. The author of the 
British Mariner's Guide had also, two 
years previous to this first publication, 
discovered a method by which longi- 
tude might be determined by lunar 
observation. 

Navigation, Practical: Coastal. — In 
navigating a vessel along a coast the 
exact position is usually ascertained 
by reference to points of land, light- 
houses, and beacons; failing this, by 
means of reference to the chart and to 
any places marked prominently on 
this. When it is possible to refer to 
more than one point, the position is 
easily ascertained, but when only one 
point is available, a bearing of that 
point is taken and the distance esti- 
mated in that way. This, however, is 
usually unsatisfactory and only ap- 
proximate. Another method adopted 
is to take a bearing of a point and 
then continue the vessel in the same 
course for some distance, at the end 
of which time another bearing is 
taken, and these two bearings are 
marked down on the chart. By means 
now of a parallel rule placed in the 
same direction as the ship’s course, it 
is possible to find and mark the exact 
position of the vessel. Another varia- 
tion of the foregoing methods of find- 
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tag the position of the vessel is known 
as the ‘ four point bearing.’ This is 
nsed when the ship is ‘ abeam ’ of the 
point of which observation is being 
made. A bearing is also taken when 
the point is four points on the bow. 
When it is possible to take observa- 
tions of two points, these observations 
are taken simultaneously and marked 
on the chart, the point of intersection 
is the position of the vessel. With 
three points in view an instrument 
called a station pointer is used, and 
the angles between them found by 
means of its three arms. These three 
arms are attached to a circle made of 
wood, and when the arms have been 
placed in 6uch a position that they 
correspond with the angles between 
the points, it is placed on the chart, 
and the centre of the circle gives the 
exact position of the vessel. In 
coastal navigation, when the weather 
is foggy, the ship is navigated by 
means of ‘ feoling ’ round tho coast 
with the lead or sounding machine. 
Naturally this is the most unsatis- 
factory of all methods, and soundings 
have to be continually taken in order 
to get even an approximate position. 
It is necessary also to hear in mind 
that aii bearings taken from the com- 
ass must be converted into magnetic 
earings before being marked on the 
magnetic chart, and even if the chart 
is a • true * one, variation must still be 
allowed for. A hearing may be best 
defined as an observation by compass 
of the direction in whieli a point lies 
from the vessel. 

Modem ocean navigation . — The in- 
crease both in the size and the speed 
of ships has Zed to many develop- 
ments in the science of navigation. 

Problem ' ■ ... - i 

theoretic 1 
become , . 

of navigation to-day is much more 
intricate and precise than it was some 
decades ago. A long ocean voyage is 
first mapped out as carefully as pos- 
sible on a great circle chart, the 
shortest possiblo routo being chosen. 
The track thus chosen is followed also 
on a chart which shows probable 
wind directions and currents, and is 
modified according to tho informa- 
tion therein given. In addition, the 
tract chosen would ho also modified 
by sue' ‘ ‘‘ ■ rvigators’ 

books ■ , 3n would 

give nr . ■ 1 supplied 

by tho Admiralty’s Ocean Passage 
Booh. Next tho route would ho trans- 
ferred from a great circle chart to a 
Mercator's projection chart, on which 
the great circles aro shown, for con- 
venience’ sake, as straight lines, 
whilst the ‘ rhumb ’ line (tho repre- 
sentation of tho navigation of the 
ship) is shown ns a curved line. All 


meridians and the equator are shown 
on Mercator's projection as straight 
lines. The great circles are not fol- 
lowed in the steering of tho ship, in 
place each circle is divided into ohords 
which are followed instead, since that 
means only the alteration of tho 
course by one or hvo degrees at the 
end of each chord, whereas to follow 
the great circle would involve the 
constant changing of tho course. The 
general track to be followed having 
already been laid down, we may 
briefly describe three methods by 
means of which it is possihle at any 
point during tho voyage to ascertain 
the exact position of the vessel. 
These three methods are: (1) There- 
cording of the track on charts, a diffi- 
cult matter owing to the constant 
errors which creep in and which can- 
not well he avoided; (2) by trigono- 
metrical calculation, which is based 
on tho course steered and tho dis- 
tance run; (3) by astronomical ob- 
servation. As long as the ship is in 
sight of land, those methods which 
have been described under tho head- 
ing coastal navigation (q.v.) aro nsed. 
In rough or hazy weather continuous 
soundings are token when in localities 
which ore known to bo dangerous, and 
it is necessary to remember that the 
soundings must bo continuous, since 
an occasional sounding is more dan- 
gerous than useful. Lord Kelvin’s 
sounding machine is usually used for 
that purposo nowadays. During these 
eriods the coast chart is used, this 
eing on a very much greater scale 
than the ocean chart, which is usually 
known os the small scale chart. 

I.,,.;.,,. i„ nt j tho latitude 

nted by means 
described, and 
the exact position Is transferred from 
the coast chart to the small scale 
chart. After tilts tho position of tho 
ship is calculated by tho mothods 
given under the heading (2) above. 
Tilts method is rectified wherovor 
possible l>y means of astronomical 
observation and by a calculation of 
tho changes of lntitude and longitudo 
by means of piano trigonometry, fre- 
quent use being made of the traverse 
tables. These mothods of discovering 
tho exact posit ion of a ship arc kpown 
as dead reckoning, and tlio modern 
ship’s compass, patented by tho Into 
Lord Kelvin, 1ms done much to en- 
sure tho accuracy of t he dead reckon- 
ing. Tho distance run by tho ship is 
obtained by the patent log, tho hand 
log boing regarded nowadays as 
giving only the roughest estimate of 
tho distance run. Nor is the patent 
log regarded as entirely accurate, the 
distance run by tho ship being calcu- 
lated more accurately nowadays by 
tho number of revolutions of the 
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engines. The most accurate means of 
ascertaining the exact position of the 
Bhip, however, is by astronomical 
observation, and this is always em- 
ployed wherever possible. Dead 
reckoning is only used during bad 
weather conditions, and when we 
remember that night observations 
can he accurately taken nowadays, 
we can realise that the navigator need 
never he for long without accurate 
observations from which he can tell 
the exact position of his vessel. The 
astronomical observations are at- 
tended by many difficulties. The in- 
strument used for making these 
observations is a sextant; but this, 
in spite of its really marvellous 
accuracy, owing to the conditions 
under which it has to be employed, 
must give rise to some little error. 
Navigators attempt, and to a great 
extent succeed, in rectifying such 
error by taking the average result of 
a number of observations made at 
different times. One of the greatest 
marvels of modern navigation is the 
reliance which can be placed upon 
navigation by star observation. The 
difficulties which were alleged to 
accompany night observations pre- 
viously have by the light of experience 
been swept away. The most accurate 
of all observations is probably the twi- 
light observation, when the brighter 
stars are just visible and the horizon 
is visible also. For this purpose the 
armillary sphere is employed. This 
is a small celestial globe on which is 
marked all the principal stars visible 
to the naked eye. By manipulating 
the sphere, which is elevated, until 
sidereal time is under the fixed meri- 
dian, a correct representation of the 
heavens is thus obtained. This in- 
strument is used not only at twilight 
but at night also, arrangements having 
been made for this purpose during the 
twilight observation. Astronomical 
observations are made at sea for 


The chief heavenly bodies observed 
are the Sun, Moon, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Pole Star, 
together with all stars of the first 
magnitude. The Nautical Almanac 
gives the position of all these for fixed 
times at Greenwich, and gives also 
all necessary information for com- 
puting the position of these bodies at 
oil times in all places. 

Navigation Acts, a long series of 
Acts of a protective nature which 
have been passed from time to time 
excluding foreign competitors from 
oompeting on equal terms with Eng- 
lish ships. Although these Acts date 
hack to the time of Richard II., 
nevertheless the chief Act was that 


passed at the beginning of Charles 
II. ’s reign, direoted principally against 
the Dutch. This provided that im- 
ports should he brought into England 
only in English vessels, commanded 
and manned by a majority of English 
subjects. This restriction also applied 
to any English dependencies. To a 
very great extent these laws accounted 
for much of the trouble between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and also 
between the American colonies and 
the mother country. These restric- 
tions on foreign trade wfere not totally 
withdrawn until the middle of the 
19th century, and even in the with- 
drawal of these restrictions the right 
was retained to retaliate if restrictions 
were placed on British navigation in 
foreign waters. 

Navigator’s Islands, see Samoa. 

Naville, Edouard Henri (b. 18441, a 
Swiss Egyptologist, bom at Geneva. 
In 1869 he went to Egypt, and in 
1870 published Textes relatifs au 
myihe d’Horus recueilles dans le 
Temjple d’Edfou. In 1874 he was 
commissioned by the London Con- 
gress of Orientalists to edit the text, 
of the Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead,’ 
which appeared In 1886 as Das 
agyptische Todtenbuch der 18 bis 20 
Dynastic. Since 1882 he has been 
conducting investigations for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. In 1891 he 
was appointed professor of Egypto- 
logy in the University of Geneva. He 
has published memoirs on The Store 
City of Pithom , 1885; Goshen and the 
Shrine of Saft el-Hanneh , 1887 ; Deir 
eH-Bahari, 1894-1901; The Papyrus 
of Toniya, 1908. 

Naville, Francois Marc Louis (1784- 
1846), a Swiss philosopher, born at 
Geneva. He was pastor at Chancy in 
1811, and founded there, and later at 
Vernier, a model school. He followed 
the philosophy of Maine de Birau, 
and helped to make him known. He 
published De VMucation publique 
consider 6e dans ses rapports avec le 
dSveloppement des facultSs, la marche 
progressive de la civilisation , el les 
besoins de la France, 1832, and La 
ChariU legale , 1836. 

Navy, The British, holds the fore- 
most place among the navies of the 
modern world for the following 
reasons. In the first place the his- 
tory of that N. is longer than that 
of any other, and secondly, it is 
the greatest N. numerically of 
modern times. The appointment of a 
* count of the Saxon shore * was in 
reality the forerunner of an efficient 
fleet to protect that shore from 
foreign invasion. The incursions of 
the Vikings made it necessary to pro- 
vide some force by means of which 
we could repel and in time stop the 
constant menace of invasion from the 
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Bast. Practically since the time of 
Alfred the Great the history of our 
X. is continuous. Alfred fought the 
Danes on their own grounds, and in 
order to do so made what wo may 
call a levy on each of the sea-border 
counties for the provision of a certain 
number of ships, or a certain amount 
of money or men for the upkeep of 
those ships, to defend tho coasts of 
the country from foreign invasion. 
Between Alfred’s time and -the Nor- 
man Conquest the ‘ levied ’ N. was 
supplemented by the possession by 
the king of royal 6hips, and during 
the years whioh followed the Norman 
Conquest the principles of feudalism 
were applied to the levying of a naval 
defence. Tho seaport towns held 
their charters and privileges in return 
for men and ships which were to 
serve the king for fifteen days in the 
year at the expense of the towns. 
During the 12th and 13th centuries 
the fleet of the Cinque Ports was 
practically the national fleet, but this 
rapidly sank into disrepute, and the 
real royal N. came to be not the 
feudal array but the mercenary N. 
In this respect we may compare the 
national N. and army, since both 
have come down to us not from the 
feudal array, but from the purely 
mercenary forces raised at a later 
dato by the later Plantagenet kings. 
The main nucleus of the royal N., 
however, was the king’s own ships, 
which naturally were much more 
under his control than those sent him 
from the counties. These were con- 
trolled by royal officials, and were 
entirely at tho command of the king. 

The crusade of 1190 had 

result at least of bringing ini • 
the English N. the title of 
although it was not at first used in 
the supreme sense in whioh it is used 
to-day, and indeed an admiral in that 
sense was not appointed until 1300, 
and a first sea lord, as we know the 
title to-day, was not appointed until 
well into tho 15th century. Even 
during tho reign of our weak kings 
the sovereignty of the seas was re- 
tained. In John’s reign we have vic- 
tories over Philip Augustus, and in 
Edward III.’s we have the victory 
at Sluys in 1340, and later over the 
Spaniards at Winchelsea in 1350. Up 
to this time, at any rate, wo had 
suffered no great defeat, and our 
claim to sovereignty in tho narrow 
seas could not easily bo disputed, and 
our retention of Calais for so long a 
period goes far to prove thr 1 "*-■ 
tion. During the Hundrc . 

War also wo seldom found . 
in easily invading France, 
perhaps is the supreme tost, \ 
led a somewhat chequered career 
during the period 1399-14S5, but it 
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still remained in existence, and 
fluctuated in strength according to 
the strength or weakness of the reign- 
ing king. During the Tudor period 
the N. increased in strength. Henry 
VTI. added to its numbers, not very 
greatly, it is true, but nevertheless he 
laid the foundation for the greater N. 
whioh his son was to build. He em- 
ployed many of the royal ships on 
merchant ventures also. Henry VIII. 
took a deep interest in tho N-, how- 
ever. He spent at least some propor- 
tion of the plunder of the monasteries 
in raising an efficient fleet, and a fleet 
whioh was built on lines for the time 
absolutely modern. As far as the 
fleet is concerned the Tudor period 
was a period of transition, but oven 
during the reign of Elizabeth tho N. 
never became larger than it was dur- 
ing tho reign of Henry VIII. Henry 
was also responsible for the establish- 
ment of a navy hoard, under the 
direction of a lord high admiral, and 
this administrative reform remained 
in existence down to the time of 
William IV. in England. Tho early 
history of the personnel of the fleet 
shows us that it was regarded very 
much more as a • military ’ force than 
as anything else. The sailors who 
navigated the ship were not held of 
the same importance as tho soldiers 
who defended it. Thoy were also very 
much In the minority. By the time of 
Henry VIII. tills had to a very great 
extent changed, nor was it to he 
wondered at. The era of discoveries 
had given the ships a very much wider 
scope than thoy had previously had. 
It was necessary now to have a 

■ — ' — ’ n — o capablo of 

1 1 vessel. The 
■ ’ diminished 

very largely in numbers. Further, the 
great strides which had been made 
in the Fcience of navigation mado It 
necessary that the men in command 
should ho trained men, and not 
merely tho favoured nominees of the 
king. The case of tho appointment of 
a man like Medina Sldonia to tho 
command of the Armada by Philip II. 
is a caso in point. Further, during 
the Tudor period tho size of the ships 
increased enormously, nnd although 
tho number of ships in tho N. of 
Elizabeth was lass than that of Henry 
VIII., nevertheless the actual ton- 
nage was greater. The Stuart period 
Is of vast importance as far as the de- 
velopment of tho N. is concerned. 
During the reign of James I. many 

— *■ — ‘ ~ were made, and 

i ships increased 

losition of lord 
aken from the 
■ ' ' ■ perhaps not so 

much for inefficiency us for corrup- 
tion. mid given to a commission. 
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Although the N. was not maintained 
at a very great strength, these com- 
missioners nevertheless took steps 
to see that the fleet was efficient. 
Further, the king himself took great 
interest in the development of the N. 
and especially in naval construction. 
This work was continued during the 
reign of Charles I., and many reforms 
were made in the matter of the per- 
sonnel of the fleet which was increased 
and which received very much better 
wages. The ships that were con- 
structed were made in good quality, 
and It may be remembered here that 
Charles's first levy of Ship Money was 
employed for the construction and 
increase of the N. The strength of the 
N,, however, was still very small, and 
at the outbreak of war the king had 
only about forty ships in the N., and 
these were handed over to parlia- 
ment by the newly created lord high 
admiral at the beginning of the war. 
During the period 1642-60 the N. 
passed into the hands of parliament 
and was controlled Ijy admirals ap- 
pointed by it. The N., however, 
did much good work, and under 
Cromwell it revived the days when 
the English fleet had been able to 
claim the sovereignty of the seas. By 
1660 the N. had more than trebled in 
size, and had nearly trebled in ton- 
nage. Further, the naval service was 
not longer regarded as of necessity a 
service by pressed men; the admirals 
of the Commonwealth realised the 
error of this and opened the service to 
voluntary servants as well as pressed 
crews. In view of the ever-increasing 
trade of England, and the necessity 
to protect the merchant service, the 
increase of the N. was essential to the 
well-being of the nation. During the 
reign of Charles II. the N. did at last 
become truly national. Officers re- 
ceived a proper training from the time 
that they were boys, and special corps 
were founded in order to have an ever- 
increasing number of officers prepared 
for the service. The commerce of the 
country was much more amply pro- 
tected, and piracy was put down with 
a strong hand. Up to the passing of 
the Test Act (1673) the lord high 
admiral was James, Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.), and during 
his period of administration the N. 
was certainly efficient, and he also 
proved himself a sailor of some note 
and of good courage. During his 
period of office, a period of which we 
learn much from the diarist Samuel 
Pepys, the N. consisted of about 170 
ships, with a tonnage of over 100,000 
tons, a personnel of 42,000 men, and 
nearly 7000 guns. This was obviously 
a vast improvement on the previous 
reign. When the Revolution came in 
1688, the control of the N. passed 


almost entirely into the hands of 
parliament. The title of royal N. was 
still maintained, and occasionally the 
form of appointing a lord high ad- 
miral was gone through, but as a 
purely royal force the N. ceased to 
exist. We must remember, however, 
that it is because the N. was under 
royal control for so long that it has so 
great a continuity of history, and that 
it would probably have often fallen 
into decay had it not been kept to- 
gether as a royal force. The N. was 
controlled by the Navy Discipline 
Act of 1660, which was, at the end of 
the War of the Austrian Succession, 
supplemented by an Act of George 
II. 'b reign. Few great changes took 
place in naval construction until the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Many experi- 
ments were made, and the ships in- 
creased in size and in the number of 
guns which they carried; but it was 
not until the beginning of the 19th 
century that real developments began 
to take place. The first steam warship 
was constructed in 1814, and since 
that time experiments have been con- 
stantly made, until at the present 
time we have ships of the type of the 
super- Dreadnought. Ships began 
after 1854 to be armour-plated, this 
being a tribute paid to the ever-in- 
creasing power of shells. The year 
1860 saw the launch of the first iron- 
clad of Great Britain, but this had 
been preceded by a vessel of like 
build launched by France in the pre- 
vious year. Guns were, however, 
quickly invented which could pierce 
the armour carried by these vessels, 
and so later ships had a greater 
thickness of armour, and carried guns 
which were powerful enough to pierce 
through the armour of the opposing 
vessels. The ordinary ironclad was 
about the year 1862 superseded by 
the turret ship, and under the direc- 
tion of Sir E. T. Reed, the constructor 
of the N.. a ship was produced which 
was capable of firing in all directions 
from central batteries, and did not 
depend entirely upon its broadsides. 
Turret and mastless warships were 
now regarded as the latest thing in 
naval construction, and the turrets 
carried an armour-plating of from 10 
to 14 in. thiok. The turret ships were 
in the course of time replaced by 
ships of the cruiser type. These were 
armoured and protected, and were 
speedier than the ordinary line-of- 
battle ships, but did not carry so 
much armour-plating and were not 
so well protected. Since 1880 we 
have had a definite programme 
of naval construction every year, 
whereby we base the amount of con- 
struction necessary upon the amount 
of construction to be undertaken by 
foreign powers. The latest word in 
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naval construction is the super- 
Dreadnought, ships of from 22,500 
. tons to 26,000 tons, with a speed per 
hour of anything from 21 to 25 knots, 
carrying ten 16-in. guns ami sixteen 
0-in. guns, with an armour-plating of 
12 in. thickness. If we compare a 
ship of this type, such as the Zealous, 
which has only been laid down this 
year, with the original Dreadnought' 
type, we can easily see the enormous 


amount of progress which has been 
made since 190G: — 

Dread- Tons ' p£°M. Arinollr ' Guni 
nought 17,900 21 llin. 10'12in. 
Zealous 20,000 25 12 , „ 10TG „ 
By courtesy of the Navy League 
(g.v.) a comparison of the great Ns. of 
the world is given in the following 
table : — 


Vessels 

Britain 

Ger- 

many 

1 

l France 

U.S.A. 

! Japan 

Russia 

1 

[ Italy 

1 

Battleships — 
All classes 

6S 

37 

! 

1 20 

31 

19 

b 

12 

Cruisers — 
Armoured and 
otherwise 

68 

38 

. 16 

22 

12 

ii 

i 

9 

Destroyers 

154 , 

108 

75 

34 

43 

79 

22 

Submarines 

79 

24 

68 

27 

15 ! 

29 

18 

Men 

146,000 j 

66,000 

60,000 

64.000 

49,1)00 1 


! 35,000 
! 


Navy Bay, or Lirnon, a seaport tn. 
of New Granada, Isthmus of Panama, 
on the Caribbean Sea, Central 
America. It has a fine harbour, and 
is connected by a breakwater to a 
small island about 3 m. distant. 
Quantities of coffee, cocoanuts, and 
wood are exported. It is a railway 
terminus. Pop. 5000. 

Navy Board, The, a board estab- 
lished tn the reign of Henry VIII. to 
superintend the administrative work 
of the navy. It remained in existence 
between the years 1516-1832, when 
it was abolished and its work taken 
over by tho lords of tho Admiralty. 

Navy League, The, an organisa- 
tion founded in 1895 for the purpose 
of advocating tho building of an 
adequato navy Tor the protection of 
Great Britain and tho maintenance of 
sea power. It is on the strictest of 
non-party lines, and aims at tho 
educating of parliament and tho 
people on the lines laid down in 
Us programme. It propagates in- 
formation concerning the navy, past 
and present, by means of monthly, 
quarterly, and annual publications, 
by lectures, and by tho publication 
of many pamphlets. Secretary, P. J. 
Hannon, Esq., II Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Nawanagar, or Jamnagar, a sea- 
port tn.. cap. of N. dist., on the Gulf 
of Cutch, India. Tho chief manure, 
arc silk and embroider}'- Pop. 54,000. 

Naworth Castle, see Lanfiucost. 

Naxos : 1. An Island of Greece in 
tho Algean Sen, the largest of the 
Cyclades (q.r.), has an area of 


175 sq. m. It is mountainous and 
fertile, and produces quantities of 
wino, for whioh reason it was cboson 
as the centre of the worship of 
Bacchns. It was colonised by tho 
Athenians, conquered by Persia in 
5d0 B.C., and recovered its inde- 
pendence in 471 B.c. In tho 13th con- 
lury it became part of a Venetian 
duchy, was taken by the Turks in 
1566, and now belongs to Greeco. The 
other products are cotton, grain, and 
fruits; thcro are granite and marble 
quarries. Pop. 16.000. 2. Tho cap. 
of the above island, is a port on the 
N.W. coast- and tho seat of a Greek 
and Latin bishopric. Pop. 2000. 
3. The name of tho first Greek colony 
in Sicily, founded 735 B.c., and de- 
stroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse in 
403 B.c. 

Nayler, Janies (c. 1617-00), ail 
English Quaker, born at. Ardsloy in 
Yorkshire. He joined tho Parlia- 
mentary army in 1642 and was 
prescut at the battle of Dunbar, 1650. 
In 1051 lie became a Quaker, and 
gathering round him a party of 
followers travelled from place to 
place. Ho was Imprisoned In 1653 at 
Appleby, and again hi 1050 al 
Exeter, and on ids release from 
Exeter gaoi made a Iriumpliul pro- 
cession into Bristol, giving out that 
he was Christ. He was arrested at the 
High Cro=s and brought lo trial, and 
on being convicted of blasphemy was 
sentenced to bo whipped, branded, 
and imprisoned. 

Nazarenes, a name applied by 
Tcrtullus (Acts xxlv. 5) to ilie early 
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Christians, but later applied to a 
Jewish Christian sect, better known 
as Ebionites (g.u.). 

Nazareth: 1. (Modem En-Nasira.) 
A tn. of Galilee, Palestine, situated 
about midway between the Medi- 
terranean and the southern end of 
the Lake of Galilee. It is important 
only for its connection with the life 
of Jesus Christ, where His early years 
were passed in the house of Joseph 
and Mary. However, the* traditional 
sites have no real authority. The 
present town has some 10,000 in- 
habitants. 2. A tn. of Bahia, Brazil, 
on the ]. b. of the Jaguaripe. Pop. 
8000. 3. A tn. in Brazil in the state 
and 35 m. N.W. of the tn. of Per- 
nambuco. Pop. 15,000. 

Naze, The : 1. A cape on the E. 
coast of Essex, England, 5 m. S. of 
Harwich. 2. Or Lindesnas, a cape at 
the extreme S. of Norway, near the 
entrance to the Skagcr Rack. 

Nazianzen, see Gregory Nazian- 
zen. 

Nazilly, or Naslu, a tn. of Asia 
Minor, in the vilayet of Smyrna, on 
the R. Mendernz, 25 m. N.E. of 
Aidln. Pop. 22,000. 

Nazirites, or Nazarites, among the 
ancient Israelites those specially con- 
secrated to the Lord, and separated 
from the rest of the people. The 
Nazirito vow demanded: (1) Ab- 
stinence from intoxicating liquor and 
from all the produce of the vine; (2) 
that the hair should not be cut at all 
but suffered to grow to its full length; 
(3) avoidance of all ceremonial defile- 
ment, such as that involved by con- 
tact with a corpse. If the Nazirite 
vow were taken only for a period of 
time, its expiration was marked by a 
ceremonial sacrifice. Other N. (e.g. 
Samson, Samuel, and the Rechabites) 
were vowed for life. 

Neagh, Lough, a lake of Ulster, 
N.E. Ireland, the largest in the 
British Isles (17 by 10 m.). It receives 
the Blackwater and Ballinderry rivers 
and is drained N. to the Atlantic 
through the Bann R. The shores are 
mostly flat and marshy, and its 
waters have a petrifying quality. 
There are canals to Belfast, Newry, 
Tyrone, and Lough Erno. The lake 
abounds in fish. The House of Lords 
refused to recognise the right of 
public fishing in its waters (1911). 
There are a few islands in the lake. 
Area 153 sq. m.; average depth 40 ft. 
See Moore's ballad Lei Erin lie- 
member. 

Neal, Daniel (167S-1743), an Eng- 
lish historian, born in London. He 
was minister at an Independent 
chapel in Aldersgate Street from 
1706-43. In 1720 his History of New 
England was published, which work 
resulted in the honorary degree of 


M.A. from the Harvard University 
being conferred on him. The History 
of the Puritans , published in 1732-38, 
was his principal work. 

Neal, John (1793-1876), a novelist 
and poet, bom at Portland, Maine. 
He wrote novels which show con- 
siderable native power but little art. 
and are now almost forgotten. 
Among those which show the in- 
fluence of Byron and Godwin are 
Keep Cool (1818), Logan (1822), and 
Seventy -Six (1823). His poems have 
the same features of vigour and want 
of finish. In 1823 he visited England 
and became known to Jeremy Ben- 
tham. He contributed some articles 
on American subjects to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

Neale, John Mason (1818-66), an 
English divine and hymn uniter, born 
in London. From 1846 till his death 
he was warden of Sackville College, E 
Grinstead. He belonged to the ex- 
treme High Church party, and in 
1854 established at Rotlierfield the 
sisterhood of St. Margaret, after- 
wards transferred to E. Grinstead. 
He wrote or translated nearly one- 
eighth of Hymns Ancient and Modem , 
and also published several books for 
children ; a History of the Holy 
Eastern Church ; Mediaeval Hymns; 
History of the Jansenisfs, etc. See 
Julian, Dictionary of Hyinnology. 

Neander, Johann August Wilhelm 
(17S9-1850), a German theologian and 
historian, horn at GOttingen. In 1812 
he became professor at Heidelberg 
and the following year at Berlin, 
where he devoted himself to the 
advancement of Christianity. He 
lectured on church history, ethics, and 
systematic theology, and was the 
founder of modern church history. 
His principal work is the General 
History of the Christian Religion and 
Church , translated by J. Torrey, and 
widely circulated in England and the 
U.S.A. Among his other publica- 
tions may be mentioned ; Memorable 
Occurrences from the History of Christi- 
anity and Christian Life; The Life of 
Jesus Christ in its Historical Rela- 
tions; The Emperor Julian and his 
Times , etc. See Life bv Wiegand 
(1890). 

Neanderthal, a valley of the Rhine 
Province, Prussia, in the diet, of 
Di sseldorf, near the vil. of Mettman. 
Here in 1856 was found the Bkeleton 
of a pre-historic man, whose cranium 
has formed the subject of much dis- 
cussion among anthropologists on 
account of its peculiar formation. 
Other skulls, bearing similar charac- 
teristics, have been found in the caves 
and quaternary strata in France, Bel- 
gium, Bohemia, Italy, and Moravia. 
The skull had a low forehead, was 
large and thick, with large pro 



tuberances o£ the occipital region. It 
is believed to have belonged to a trog- 
lodyte or primitive cave-dweller, and 
representative of the earliest dolicho- 
cephalic or long-headed race in 
Europe. Some authorities deny that 
the skull has any simian racial in- 
dications, but that the abnormalities 
were caused by disease during life- 
time. See De Mortillet, Formation 
de la Nation Franyaise, 1897, and 
Taylor’s Aryans, 1890. 

Noapolis : 1. An ancient seaport of 
Philippi in Macedonia, the modern 
Kavalln (pop. about 5000) being near 
the site. The town was almost oppo- 
site Thasos Island. Paul landed here 
(see Acts ifi. 9-11). 2. The ancient 
name for Naples in Campania, Italy. 

Neap Tides, see Tides. 

Nearchus, the commander of the 
fleet of Alexander the Great in his 
Indian expedition, 327-326 n.c. He 
received command of the fleet ordered 
by Alexander to be built on the 
Hydaspes, and conducted it from 
the mouth of the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf, the whole journey taking from 
Sept. 325 to Feb. 324. Fragments of 
his own narrative of ills voyage have 
been preserved in tho Indica of 
Arrian. 

Noarotic, see Geographical Dis- 
tribution. 

Neath, a pari, and municipal bor. 
and river-port of tho co. of Glamor- 
gan, S. Wales, on a navigable river of 
tho same name, 7 m. N.E. of Swansea. 
It contains tho remains of an ancient 
castle, and in the vicinity arc the 
imposing ruins of Neath Abbey. 
There are at N. several copper and 
tin works. Copper, coal, spelter, iron, 
and tin plates, and fine bricks are 
exported. Pop. (191 1 ) 17,590. 

Neat’s-foot Oil, a pale yellow odour- 
less product obtained by boiling the 
hoofs of neat cattle (a term used to 
denote all sorts of cattle). It is speci- 
ally well suited for use as a lubricant, 
as it does not clog or become rancid. 

Neaves, Charles (LordNeavosl (1800- 
76), a Scottish judge, born at Edin- 
burgh. From 1841-45 ho was lord- 
advocate; from 1845-52 sheriff of 
Orkney and Shetland, and then Soli- 
citor-General for Scotland in Lord 
Derby’s administration. In 1853 ho 
was made a judge in the Court of 
Session, and in 1858 was appointed a 
lord of justiciary. He wrote some 
brilliant satires published in ttie | 
volumo entitled Songs and Verses, 
Social and Scientific. 

Nebo, Nabu, or Nabium (' tho pro- 
claimcr ’), one of tho chief deities of 
Babylonia and Assyria, originally 
worshipped at E '■ ‘ ■’ . 

E-Zida. He w. 
ns tho god of ; ■ 1 - 

patron of pric ■ . 


creator of tablet-writing.’ Later he 
held rank immediately after Moro- 
dach (Marduk), and was represented 
as his son, and given a chamber in 
Marduk’s temple, E-Saggila, at Baby- 
lon, whither he was carried in pro- 
cession on New Year’s Day. See Is. 
xlvi. 1 ; Jastrow, Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, 1898: Deissmann, 
Bible Studies. 

Nebo Mount, or Neba Jebel, a 
mountain near tho northern end of 
the Dead Sea. with an alt. of 2656 ft. 
It was included in Abarim (q.v.), and 
is referred to in the Bible, Nnm. 
xxvii. 12 ; Deut. xxxii. 49. 

Nebraska, one of the N.W. Central 
States of the American Union. Area 
about 77,500 sq. m. There is much 
prairie land, a strip of ‘ Bad Lands ’ 
and sandhills (N. and N.W.), and high 
land in tho W. towards the Rookies, 
Niobrara Summit and Gabe Rock 
rising over 5000 ft. Tho Platte and 
Niobrara are the chief rivers ; Omaha 
(124,096), Lincoln (capital, 43,973), 
and S. Omaha (20,259) among the 
chief towns. N. is known as the ‘ Tree- 
planter State.’ Agriculture is the 
leading industry, corn, maize, and 
wheat being the chief cereals. Hogs 
and cattle are reared. Building- 
stones, clays, brown lignite, and salt 
arc found to somo extent. What is 
now known as N. was ceded by 
France to Spain in 1762 and pur- 
chased by U.S. in 1804. N. territory 
was organised in 1S54; tho stato was 
admitted to the Union in 1867. There 
ore about ninety counties. Pop. 
(1910) 1,192,214. 

Nebraska City, tho cap. of Otoo co., 
Nebraska, U.S.A., on tho Missouri, 
40 m. S. of Omaha. There are starch- 
works, cereal and planing mills, 
packing-houses, etc. Pop. (1910) 
5488. 

Nebraska River, see Platte River. 

Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebuohadrozzar, 
King of the Neo-Babylonian empire: 
reigned 601-561 b.o. no was the sou 
of Nabopolassar, and during his reign 
N. defeated Nccho at Carchemish. At 
the beginning of his reign N. had to 
subduo Johoiakim, who had rebelled 
against him. Johoiakim was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jeconlah, and N. 
now besiegod and took Jerusalem and 
took Jeconlah captive to Babylon. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on 
Tyre, N. again laid siege to Jeru- 
salem, which submitted nfter two 
years. After that lie was victorious 
in Egypt. With him departed the 
glory of Babylon. 

Nobulro. Tho invention of the 
tclcscopo led to tho recognition of 
iters invisible to the naked eye, 

: 1 'o more powerful tho telescope 
■ • • oro stars thus revealed. In 
cases cloudy appearances were 
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resolved into clusters of stars, but 
some clouds did not yield to greater 
power. Halley, Messiet, and the two 
Herschels catalogued many. The fact 
that they were really cloudy masses 
f 1 P:::.Uy settled by 

V.'i .. I "ns- ■ I Spectra : 

. : ■ ■ ■ .** m -\ »■.* six or seven 

s ' . ■ i 1 i:: , 4959*02 (?); 

4861*50, H.F.; 4340*66, Hy; 4101*85, 
Hh; 5S75-98, D a (Helium); 4472, 
Helium. X 5007*05 (1) is bright green, 
and the name * nebulium ’ has been 
given to the unidentified element. 
Since 1880, when Dr. Draper photo- 
graphed the N. in Orion, followed by 
Dr. Common in 1883, and by numer- 
ous photographs by Roberts, Max 
Wolff, and Keeler, our knowledge has 
much increased. Over seventy lines 
have been photographed in the spectra 
of half a dozen N., fifty -five in Orion 
only. The H lines are clear right down 
to the ultra-violet. Andromeda and 
some other * white ’ N. give no lines 
whatever, just as is given by a gas 
under pressure, but also by in- 
candescent solids or liquids. So far 
no parallax has been determined, but 
Keeler (1890) determined velocities of 
planetary N. from 0 to nearly 40 m. 
per second in the line of sight. No 
change has been certainly observed 
p any of the N., though Prof. Holden 
has noted one in the ‘ trifid * N. of 
Sagittarius. It is generally accepted 
that N. are of the same order of 
distance as the stars, and a pecu- 
liarity of their distribution is that 
they are in general remote from the 
Milky Way. Classification is generally 
under the, heads of annular, elliptic, 
spiral, and planetary, with the addi- 
tion of nebulous stars. The larger and 
brighter N.are very irregular in shape, 
spreading out in wisps and sprays in 
all directions, but it iB generally con- 
sidered that the area is accompanied 
by only Blight thickness. The two 
finest N., those in Andromeda and 
0r }pa» are visible to the naked eye. 

Nebular Hypothesis, Attempts were 
made by Swedenborg and Kant, 
neither astronomers, to explain the 

development, of f - 

evolution from 
an astronomer 

'dated a scientific theory which, 
with modifications, remains the only 


"Photo., a solar system such as ours 
might be formed; it explains largely 
the rotatio ■ * ■* * ”■***-- 

of axis and 
central bod- 
du Monde , : 

Lord Kelvin, Prof. Lockyer, and 
many others have added to research 
or introduced modifications. 


Necessaries, see Infant, and Hus- 
band and Wife. 

N ** . * " ;ed term in 

logic imply - 
ity when not 
deduced by restricted laws of formal 
reasoning. Logically, the law of N. 
compels us to admit the truth of a 
conclusion or judgment based by laws 
of reason on other proposit ions al ready 
accepted; or, more particularly as 
axiomatic, result ing from t he evidence 
of ‘common sense/ Mathematical 
conclusions are thus necessary; In the 
latter case, e.g., that two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space. Among the 
d mediaeval 
* is extremely 
advent of 
ductive pro- 
cesses, dating from Eicon’s Novum 
Organum , a vast class of necessary 
truths has been brought within the 
realm of logical demonstration, or 
embraced within the realm of theory, 
i.e. subject to further investigation. 
It is, however, in philosophy and re- 
ligion where the doctrineof N. assumes 
importance, greater perhaps since the 
rapid rise of the theory of evolution 
and its popular exaggeration over too 
wide a sphere. N. would imply 
mechanical processes, as it were, in 
the whole universe; a view generally 
held to be incompatible with the 
operations of human and divine will. 
But for moral N. see Will, Deter- 
minism, Kant, Leibniz, Calvin, 
etc. ; also Psychology. 

Neches, a river of Texas, U.S.A., 
rising in Van Zandt co. Its course of 
350 m. is generally S.K., and it enters 
Sabine Lake, 15 m. N. of the Mexican 
Gulf. . . 

Neck, the portion of the body Dom- 
ing the head and trunk, also a con- 
stricted portion of any structure serv- 
ing to join its parte. The bony struc- 
ture of the N. is the cervical portion 
of the spinal column, consisting of 
seven vertebrae. The spinal column 
contains the spinal cord which in the 
cervical region is oval in section; the 
amount of grey and white matter be- 
comes increased in quantity. The 
blood is carried to the skull by the 
right and left common carot id arteries, 
I and is returned by the jugular vein, 
which may be felt a little below and 
1 behind the angle of the jaw, after 
which it penetrates rather more deeply 
into the tissues. The N. also conveys 
I the gullet or food-passage and the 
windpipe. The larynx, or organ of 
' — *-j e# occupies a position where the 
dpipe connects wit h the pharynx, 
the form of one of its cartilages 
duces the projection known a 
i Adam’s apple. . 

Neok, In geology, the name given to 
( col nmns of cooled lava which fill up 
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-an old volcanic chimney or crater. 
U p these passages orconduits volcanio 
-materials were forced. Ns. are charac- 
terised by a more or less circular pipe 
filled with consolidated ashes, or with 
•crystalline lava. They vary consider- 
ably in size, from 20 yds. in diameter 
to several miles, and may be simple or 
•complex in structure. They occur in 
all old volcanic districts, examples 
-existing at Largo Law, Fifeshiro ; 
Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh ; Dumbar- 
ton Hill ; the Lotliians ; Derbyshire ; 
In Auvergne, the Eifel, Bohemia, St. 
Lucia (\V. Indies, ‘ the Pitous ’), 
Texas, California, and many of the 
W. states of N. America. Tho famous 
diamond mines of Kimberley, S. 
Africa, are another example, the blue- 
ground (serpentine breccia) occupy- 
ing great funnels. See Geikie, Text- 
book of Geology. 

Neckar, a German river, trlb. of the 
Rhine, rising in the Black Forest, 
S.W. Wurtemberg, and winding N.W. 
past Cannstadt, Ludwigsburg, Heil- 
bronn, through Baden to Heidelberg 
and Mannheim, whore it joins the 
Rhine. Length 246 tn. 

Neokar-Kreis, one of the four 
‘ krelse ’ or gov. districts of Wilrtem- 
berg (a kingdom of S.W. Germany, 
mainly between Bavaria and Baden), 
in tho circle of the Neckar (N.W.). 
Tho area of tho Neckar district (chief 
town, Ludwigsburg) is about 1286 
sq. m. The three other districts are 
the Black Forest or Schwarzwald 
(Rcutlingcn), Jagst (Ellwangen), and 
the Danubo or Donau (Ulm). The 
Neckar wines aro noted Pop. about 
882,570. 

Neeker, James (1732-1801), born 
at Geneva. Sent to Paris in his 
youth; joined the house of Tliolusson, 
the banker, who took him into part- 
nership. In tho course of twelvo or 
thirteen years N. realised a largo 
fortune and retired. He then began 
to aspiro to official situations and 
wrote sovoral works on financial 
affairs. His Elope de Colbert obtained 
a prize from the French Academy. 
Ho afterwards wrote a memoir upon 
tho French finances, which so de- 
lighted Mauropas that he obtained 
for him appointment of Director of 
tho Treasury (177G) and Director- 
General of Finances (1777), when, 
being averse to imposing now taxes, 
ho endeavoured to mako up the de- 
ficiency in tho Incomo by economy 
and leans. In 1781 ho published 
Comte Rendu, which disclosed the 
state of tho revenuo and expenditure 
of Franco. Being refused a seat at tho 
council, he resigned in 1781, with- 
drew to Switzerland, and wrote Sur 
l’ Administration dcs Finances (1781). 
N. returned to Paris In 1787 and 
wrote against Calonno: In 178S, on 


the resignationot Brienne, Louis XVI. 
appointed N. Director-Goneral of 
Finances. His second ministry was 
short and he retired to Switzerland, 
but after the taking of the Bastille the 
National Assembly demanded the 
recall of N., aud Louis complied. 
He resigned in 1790, and spent 
his remaining days in Switzerland, 
writing political tracts. His daughter 
was the celebrated Madame de 
StaBl. 

Neoker, Suzanne Curchod, Madame 
(1739-94), a literary lady, born at 
Genova, Switzerland, notea tor her 
beauty, wit, and wido learning. After 
her marriage in 1764 to Jacques 
Neeker, her house in Paris was the 
rendezvous of all the distinguished 
men of the day. She wrote Re- 
flexions sur le Divorce , and Melanges, 
published by her husband after her 
death. She was the mother of the 
famous Mmo. de StaBl. 

Necklace, Diamond, see Diamond 
Necklace. 

Nocromanoy, a mode of divination 
practised by the ancients by which 
the spirits of the dead were conjured 
up to answer certain questions about 
the future. In Homer’s Odyssey, the 
shado of Tiresios is brought up and 
consulted by Ulysses, and the witch 
of Endor is an exnmplo from O.T. 
history. See Divination. 

Necropolis (Gk. reitpot, and voLc, 
city of tho dead), a cemetery or bury- 
ing-ground. Tho namo was formerly 
applied to cemeteries in tho vicinity 
of anoiont cities, especially to a suburb 
of Alexandria, but is now used in a 
more extended sense for, any large 
burial-ground. Anoiont examples re- 
main in Africa (Cyrcno and the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids), Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy, 

Necrosis, tho death of colls sur- 
rounded by living tissue, more 
properly tho death of an aggregation 
of cells, s'- ■ ■' - 

constantly 1 

of bodily 1 «' , 

N. aro direct injury, obstruction In 
the circulation of tho part or incom- 
petcnco in tho nutrillvo ngonoies in 
t he tissues affected. Cheesy N. is pro- 
duced by tho action of tho tuborcle 
bacillus. In coagulalivc N. an 
amount of fibrin Is formed: this occurs 
in the blood and on tho surface of 
mucous mombranes, where a To Be 
membrane may bo formed, as in 
diphtheria. In liqucfaclive N. the 
ac, ion of tho cells gives rlso to the 
formation of liquid. Sec also Gan- 
QhENE. 

Nootar, the sweet juice wldoh many 
lants secrete in special gland-like 
odlcs called nectaries Its real u~o 
seems to bo to attract insects nnd thus 
to secure cross-fertilisation. N. is 
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composed of cane sugar and un- 
crystal Usable sugar. 

Nectar, the drink of the gods, de- 
scribed by Homer as a red wine which 
Hebe pours out for the immortals 
(Iliad, xix. 38, and iv. 3). N., in Greek 
mythology, had the power of con- 
ferring immortality on all who par- 
took of it. The term is applied figura- 
tively to any delicious drink, such as 
that made from sweet wine and honey. 

Nectarine, a smooth -skinned and 
generally more crimson - coloured 
variety of the peach which can 
often be grown successfully outdoors 
against a S. wall, in a well-drained 
border of fibrous loam containing a 
good proportion of lime. Protection 
at the time of flowering against spring 
frosts and cold winds is very essential 
as the flowers appear early and be- 
fore the leaves. Planting is best done 
in September; against walls, fan- 
trained shapes are best. The culture 
of Ns. under glass, particularly when 
grown in pots, is attended with ex- 
cellent results, if free ventilation and 
liberal watering are provided, and 
over-cropping avoided (see Peach). 

Nectary, usually a gland-like honey- 
secreting body or disk on the recep- 
tacle of a flower, either between the 
petals or between the stamens and 
pistils. In some cases the N. occurs 
on the summit of the ovary; in others 
it lines the inside of the calyx -tube; 
and occasionally sepals or petals are 
modified, and in a few cases (such as 
the monkshood and hellebore) are 
entirely converted to serve as Ns. 
The accessibility of the N. is per- 
fectly adapted to the structure of the 
insect or other agent on which tbeferti- 
lisation of the flowers mainly depends. 

Nedenas, an amt of Norway in the 
prov. of Christiansand, is bounded 
S.E. by the Skager Rack. It is moun- 
tainous, and covers an area of 3600 
aq. m. The cap. is Arendal. Pop. 
76.9S5. 

Nederbrakel, a tn. in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, Belgium, 17 m. S.S.E. of 
Ghent. Pop. 5000. 

Nederland Steamship Line, The, was 
established (1870) under a subsidy 
from the Netherlands Government to 
carry passengers and cargo between 
Holland and Java. The company now 
also has a mail service from Amster- 
dam lid Southampton to Port Said 
and Suez, and a combination service 
with the Rotterdam sche Lloyd (from 
Rotterdam to Java). The fleet con- 
sists of some twenty-four steamers, 
ia (8300 tons, 
;ing 114,202 
'■ »yal Mail Line 

has London offices at 60 Haymarket, 
S.W.; the Nederland Steamship Co. 
at 2 King William Street, E.C. 

Nederlulei, a com. of Sweden, lan of 


Norrbotten, 12 m. N. of Lulea. Pop. 
12,282. 

Nederweert, a com. in the prov. of 
Limburg, Netherlands, 12 m. N.W. 
of Roermond. Pop. 5653. 

Nedim (fl. c. 1700-30 under Ahmed 
III.), a Turkish poet of the 18th 
century, of the Old Ottoman School. 
His ‘ ghazels ’ and ‘ kasidas * are 
marked by grace and originality. 
He was custodian of the library at 
Constantinople founded by Ibrahim 
Pasha. See Poole, Story of Turkey. 

Nedjcd, see Nkjd. 

Nedrigailov, a tn. in the gov. 
and 126 m. N.W. of the city of 
Kharkov, Russia. Pop. 8000. 

Needham, a tn. of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in Norfolk co., 12 m. S.W. of 
Boston, with hosiery manufs. Pop. 
(1910) 5026. 

Needham, John Turberville (1713- 
81), a Roman Catholic priest and 
physiologist, bom in London and 
educated at Douay and Cambray. 
Ho wTote Idte sommaire , oil Yuc 
gtairale du Sysitmc Physique el Meta- 
physique de M. Needham sur la 
n ' '■ ■ ' 7 ~ ^ *-*’■ Dc 

.vork 

were 

descended from the Egyptians; several 
treatises on microscopical science, on 
bees and ants. 

Needham (or Nedham), Marcha- 
mont (1620-78), a journalist, born at 
Burford in Oxfordshire. He pursued 
various callings in his youth, but 
eventually took up journalism. Ho 
was the chief author of Mercurius 
Britanicus (1643-46), a satirical 
weekly commentary on the news of 
the day, and was twice arrested for 
the scurrilous character of the paper. 
He also published Mercurius Politi- 
cos, in which he championed Crom- 
well's foreign and ecclesiastical policy, 
and edited the Public Intelligencer 
(1653-60). After the Restoration he 
lived by practising physic, and pub- 
lished Medela Medicines (1665), an 
attack on the College of Physicians 
and its methods, and a complaint of 
the neglect of chemistry for anatomy. 
His Discourse concerning Schools and 
Schoolmasters (1663) suggests several 
reforms in education. 

Needham, Walter (c. 1631-91), an 
eminent anatomist, whose standard 
work is Dissertatio de Fonnato Foetu. 
See Birch, History of the Royal Society. 

Needle, Magnetic, see Compass. 

Needle-gun, see Rifle, Breech - 
LOADING. 

Needles are instruments of metal, 
or other material, for the purpose of 
carrying the thread in sewing, em- 
broidery, knitting, netting, and other 
similar operations. They are generally 
made of metal, but bone, ivory, and 
wood are also used; for ordinary 
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needle-work they are made of fine 
steel, and are too well known to need 
description ; for other kinds of work 
they are often much larger and 
differently formed, according to the 
requirements of the work to be done. 
Needle-making is an important branch 
of industrial art, and it has attained 
to extraordinary perfection. The first 
operation, after the wire has been 
selected, and its thickness accurately 
gauged, is to cut it into 8-ft. lengths; 
this is done by winding it in a coil of 
16 ft. circumference, and then cutting 
this coil into exact halves with power- 
ful cutting shears. The coiling of the 
wire is so managed that there are 100 
pieces in each half when cut; the 
bundles of 100 wires are again cut 
into the necessary lengths for two 
N.; and so well arranged are the 
cutting shears that a man can easily 
cut enough for 1,000,000 N. in a day 
of twelve hours. The pieces out from 
a coil, although now reduced to the 
length of two small N., ore neverthe- 
less somewhat curved; they are there- 
fore collected into bundles of about 
6000 and placed in two iron rings, 
which hold them loosely together ; 
they are then slightly softoned by 
firing, and arc laid on an iron plate 
or bench, and are pressed with a small 
curved bar in two or three positions, 
by which the operator manages to 
make them all perfectly straight. 
They are now taken to the grinder, 
who sits in front of his grindstone 
upon a seat which is hollow, and forms 
an air-shaft open towards the stone; 
through this a blast of air is forced 
when the wheel is in motion, which 
carries away from the grinder every 
particle of the subtle dust from tho 
N. points and tho stone. Before this 
humane in vention, which has rendered 
the operation quite innocuous, tho 
loss of life in this manufacture was 
more serious than In any other in- 
dustrial occupation. The operator, 
with great tact, holds about twenty- 
five of the wires, by means of his 
thumb, pressed against the in°ide of 
his fingers, tho wires, whioh are held 
straight and applied to tho grind- 
stone, being dexterously turned round 
on tho insido of tho hand by means of 
tho thumb, until they arc ground 
•sharp at one end; they are then re- 
versed, and tho other ends are simi- 
larly sharpened. They are noxt taken 
to the impressing machine, which in 
principle consists of a weight hanging 
to a block, which la raised by the hand 
and lot fall at pleasuro; tho wires are 
placed in succession under this, so 
that tho falling weight strikes each 
wire exactly in tho middle, and there 
flattens It. Tho hardening of tho 
flattened part by the blow is removed 
in the annealing oven, and the holes 


are next punched, two in each 
flattened portion. These are done by 
a machine on the same principle ns 
the impressing machine; this not only 
punches the two holes, but also forms 
a small cross-cut between them. At 
this cross-cut the wire is broken in 
two, and may now be regarded as 
two rudely -formed N., each having a 
flattened and pierced head. A number 
of these are now threaded ( smiled ) 
on a thin wire, and are placed hi a 
vice, which holds them firm and 
straight, so that the heads can be 
filed. The noxt process is oil temper- 
ing, for which they are made hot, und 
immersed in sufficient oil to coat them 
thoroughly; the oil is then burned off, 
an operation which renders the N. 
brittle. They are then weighed out 
into lots of about 500,000 each, and 
after being shaken so that they lie 
side by side, they are laid on a square 
piece of strong canvas, and a quantity 
of sand and emery-powder being 
mixed with them, they are corded up 
very securely into a long roll from 
18 in. to 2 ft. in length. A numbor of 
these rolls or bundles are placed on a 
movable wooden slab in the scouring 
machine, and over them is placed 
another heavily woiglited slab. Tho 
action of tho machine, of which these 
slabs form part, is to move thorn 
baokwards and forwards in opposite 
directions, tho bundles of N. noting ns 
rollers, tho pressure upon which works 
the enclosed N„ sand, etc., togothor. 
so that instoad of tho blnokencd 
appearance they had when it com- 
menced, they are white and sllvcry- 
looking. They are now removed to 
an exactly Bimilnr machine, whore 
they are polished. Here they aro 
separated from tho sand and emery, 
and aro romovod to other canvas 
squares: and when mixed up with a 
paste of pullg-poicder and oil, are 
again corded up, and mado to roll 
backwards and forwards undor tho 
weighted woodon slab of tho polishing 
machine for four hours more. The 
next process is to remove thorn from 
tho canvas and agitato them in a 
vessel with soft soap and water, to 
remove tho oil and putty-powder, and 
next to dry them in ush-wood saw- 
dust. They are now higlily polished 
and well tempered, but not all of 
exactly the same length, nor are the 
eyes perfect; thoyaro therefore passed 
to a person who, by ulco management, 
of a small gauge, sorts them very 
quickly into certain lengths (evening), 
and arranges them nil in one direction 
(heading). They then pa c s on to bo 
drilled, nn operation requiring great 
nicety, os the small oval holes have 
to bo so polished all round ns not to 
causo any friction on tho thread in 
sowing with them. The N. H now 
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practically finished, but many minor 
operations are considered necessary 
to produce high finish. The wire of 
•which the ordinary -sized N. is made 
Ifl so thin that 5$ pounds go to form 

74.000 N, Of ordinary - sized N„ 

2.250.000 weigh 3 cwt. English-made 
N. are the best in the world, and are 
chiefly made in Redditch and the 
neighbourhood, where, and in other 
parts of the county of Worcester, this 
manuf. employs a large number of 
persons. For the varieties of N. 
used for entering wounds, etc., see 
Surgical Appliances. 

Needles, The, the name given to 
five remarkable rocks lying immedi- 
ately off the western extremity of the 
Isle of Wight in N. lat. 50° 39' and 
W. long. 1° 34'. Their origin is attri- 
butable to the sea beating on the' 
sharp cliffs which form the W. point 
of the island, and the same influence 
is gradually wasting them away: the 
largest of them, which was 120 ft. in 
height, having been submerged in 
1764. They are white, but black at 
their bases, and curiously streaked 
throughout with black strata of 
flints. A lighthouse standiug on this 
extremity of the island rises 715 ft. 
above the sea. 

Neefs, Poter (c. 1570-1651), sur- 
named ‘ the Elder/ a Dutch painter, 
born at Antwerp. He excelled in 
representing the interiors of Gothic 
churches and convcntB illuminated, 
his 1 Cathedral of Antwerp * especi- 
ally being considered a masterpiece. 
His pictures are to he seen in most 
public galleries. His son, Peter 
Martin N., although not equalling 
his father, imitated his style. 

Neenah, a cily and summer resort 
of Winnebago co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
on Fox R., N.W. of Lake Winnebago. 
It has machine shops, foundries, and 
paper-mills, and manufs. boots and 
shoes and agricultural implements. 
Pop. (1930)5734. 

Neepawa, a seaport tn. of Mani- 
toba, Canada, 17 m. S.E. of Minne- 
dosa. Pop. 2000. 

Neer, Arnold van der (c. 1619-33), a 
Dutch landscape painter, born at 
Amsterdam. He was particularly 
successful in rendering moonlight 
effects among the canal scenery of 
Holland, and in painting winter land- 
scapes, wit h skat ors on ice introduced. 

Neer, Elgon Hendrick van der (1643- 
1703), son of Arnold, born at Amster- 
dam. He was a pupil of Vanloo, and 
became celebrated as a painter of his- 
torical pieces, landscapes, etc. 

Neerwinden, a vil. of Ltege, Bel- 
gium, 5 m. S.E. of Tirlemont It was 
the scene of two battles fought in 
1G93 and 1793. Pop. 650. 

Ne Exeat Regno. At common law 
.(g.r.) every subject may go out of 


the realm whenever and for whatever 
purpose he pleases ; but because con- 
stitutionally every man ought to de- 
fend the realm, the sovereign has the 
prerogative (see under Crown) of com- 
manding him by the writ of N. E. R. 
not to leave the country, on pain 
of punishment for disobedience. This 
ancient writ was originally used to 
prevent the clergy from going to 
Rome, and was afterwards extended 
of con- 

- state. 

* of the 
tourt by 

vjrtue of which nan may be ob- 
tained from any person about to go 
abroad wit h the object of evading the 
jurisdiction of the court. The legality 
of this application of the writ wa* 
settled in the time of Charles II., and 
the o'mntinir of it has long been con- 
sid "" * *---■» 

\ \ 
mi 
na 
wi 
a " 

labouring successively m 
Neufch&tcl, Berne, the Pays de Valid, 
and in the valleys of Queyras and 
FreyssinRsres. Sec A. Bost, The Life 
of Felix Neff, 1 855. 

Nefi of Erzerum Ifl 1603-7 under 
Ahmed 1.), a Turkish poet and writer 
of brilliant * kasidas * (eulogies). His 
ability as a sal irist won him enemies, 
who prevailed on Murad IV. to have 
him executed (1635). 

Negapatam, or Nagapattanam, a 
seaport of Madras, India, one of the 
earliest Portuguese settlements on the 
Coromandel coast It is iD the delta 
of the Cavery, 48 in. from Tan j ore. 
Oil and textiles are manufactured, 
rice and paddy exported. The Great 
Southern Railway of India has ex- 
tensive ‘ ’ *•* ' — ,0 N 5a an im- 
portant Pop. 

57,000 . "oham- 

medans). 

Negauneo,acityof Michigau.U.S.A., 
11 in. S.W. by W. of Marquette, 
with several blast furnaces. Pop. 
(1910) 8460. 

Negligence. In English law the com- 
monly accepted definition of N., which 
is atort(actionablewrong)remediable 
by an action of damages, is that it is 
the omission to do something which 
a reasonable man, guided by those 
considerations which ordinarily regu- 
late the conduct of human affairs, 
would do, or doing something which 
a prudent and reasonable man would 
not do. The two cardinal facts of im- 
portance about N. are that it denotes 
a standard of conduct and not a state 
of mind, and that liability from it 
arises only where a duty is owed to 
the person aggrieved. The standard 
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of care or ' diligence ’ which the the courts have held it to exist, will 
English common law requires from be found to depend really on an ante- 
a person in a particular transaction, cedent voluntary sot of the party 
though it may vary with the degree held liable (Pollock, On Torts): e g. 
of skill ordinarily to be expected from if I observe a cart and horse, tiio 
any person similarly circumstanced, driver of which (a personal enemy of 
has no relation to psychological con- mine) has temporarily left it un- 
sideration of motive or intention, for guarded, proceeding to tho brink of a 
it is purely objective. Roman law in steep cliff, I am not liable for damages 
tlus respect was wanting in its usual for N. because I did not take the 
consistencynnd practicability. In that trouble to stop the horse from walk- 
system there were, as In the English ing over the cliff, for it was not by 
law, degrees of N. or carelessness, but any voluntary art of mine that the 

in 1 where the horse happened to stray. Cut il, e.p.. 

pe * ■ . I choose to run motor buses or nnv 

of . i other vehicle along the streets, I am 

standard of care of an ordinary mmug responsible for any injuries sustained 
paterfamilias (head of an agnatic therefrom by passers-by whioh a jury 
family) was enacted, whereas in or judge of fact is satisfied were duo 
others, e.!/. where the other person to .solely to tho N. or my drivers. This 
this contract got the benefit from it, example is useful to Illustrate the 
a merely relative standard of care meaning of • contributory » N.; a 
was sufficient, for provided the re- person who might otherwise ho cn- 
apo-s-'bin net-son showed the care titled to damages for injuries or lora 
whi ■ . ■■ ■ .. the N. of another will 

his ■ ■ . . ■ . -to recover a farthing if. 

The ■ ■ • . 'lug the other's N„ ho 

ing on an inquiry of the amount oi niiu.n.,1 i.» at the decisive or last 

care any particular individual is moment in tlio transaction, have by 
accustomed to bestow on matters the exercise of reasonable care and 
affecting himself is not one which prudence averted Rncli injury or loss. 

< i'ooir to the solution of It is commonlysatd that N. is divisible 

' ■> • . ■ ■ . ‘.lie point into gross, slight, ordinary, and so 

•' : ■ -ft would forth. Rut the division Is unsound 

bo unjust to do so: for me latter and illogical. No doubt what would 
ordinarilv knows nothing of tho he gross N. in a lnm driver would be 
other’s idiosyncrasies, and Is morally usually far less so In tho t-oso of an 
justified in assuming that the other inexpert man who was learning how 
will act like the average man in like to drive. But this won't affect the 
circumstances. In regard to duty, liability, for the low requires tile 
liability for N. may arise from the standard of care or skill of t.Iio expert 
breach of a duty owed • a '-esc where special skill la 

Individual, or to nil • • <• to bo oxpected; though, of 

criminately. In the ft.. ■ ' . n tho obovo example, tho 

personal duty may either be incident inexpert driver would probably incur 
to some fiduciary ('.il. trustee and no liability ir.e.p., lie were a passenger 
beneficiary), parental, or tutelary who bod tried to stop a lius in the 
(guardian and ward) relationship, or sudden illness of the regular driver, 
exist by rensonof apurclycontraetual Negombo, a (n. of Ceylon, on the 
relationship. In the ca=c of N. mnni- W. coast, 20 m. N.\V. of Colombo, 
tested in the performance or omission Pop. 20.000. 

to perform tiio terms of a contmct. Negotiable Instrument. Thodistin- 
difficuJt questions arise as to whether guishlng features of a N. 1. are: (I) it 
the injured party should sue in coo- can be sued on by tiio holder in ids 

tractor 1 ■■ ■ ■ . ' v: 1 ” own name: (2) tho holder in duo 

being tli. ' f — j'-'-ets In or 

the former ease am in. „:.c • 1. ■ ' ■’ " ■' or pro- 
may he reasonably supposed to havo r ■ ■ It passes 

sustained a° a proximate conseqiienro 1. ■ ■ ... 0 fmlrlor 

of the breach (g.r.). hut In tiio tatter in duo coureels not allccicu ny certain 
case he may get anything a sym- defences which might be available 
pathetic jure secs lit to award. In against prior holders, e.p. fraud, un- 
regard to duties ‘ owed to ail tiio duo Influence, provided lie himself 
world,' it is to ho observed that these were no party to such vitiating 
are neccssarilv of a restricted nature, element. Tho law of N. Is. depends 
for, as has been observed, ‘tho law mainly upon statutes which fbem- 
does not and ennnot undertake to selves have been framed exclusively 
make men render active service to on tho custom of merchants. The 
their neighbours at all times when a c-ariicst forms of N. Is. wore bills of 
good or a brave man would do so.’ exchange, borrowed from the practice 
The bond of duty in most cases where of Venetian and Florentine merchants 
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in the middle ages, and, though much 
later, promissory notes. The list of 
N. Is. tends to increase, one of the 
latest additions being debenture 
bonds payable to bearer. In the 
majority of cases it is essentially a 
question of fact to be proved by evi- 
dence whether or not a document is 
negotiable, though in cases where the 
negotiability is established, the court 
takes judicial notice of that fact, i.e. 
recognises it as a matter of law. The 
following documents, in addition to 
those already mentioned, are N. Is., 
bank-notes (see also Currency), 
cheques, exchequer bills, dividend 
warrants. East India bonds, circular 
notes, certain scrip and bonds, e.g. 
debenture scrip aud various American 
railway bonds (as to the marks of a 
valid custom see under that title). 
The law of N. I. in so far as bills of 
exchange, promissory noteB, cheques, 
and bank-notes is concerned has long 
been codified in the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882. Postal orders are not 
negotiable if crossed for collection by 
a bank, though otherwise they can be 
freely transferred from hand to hand; 
nor are share certificates, share 
warrants, and share transfers, hence 
the forgery of the true holder’s signa- 
ture will not affect his rights; nor an 
I.O.U. (n.v.)\ nor most kinds of scrip 
and bonds. Bills of lading can be 
transferred so as to give the trans- 
feree a right to sue in his own name, 
hut otherwise they are not N. Is., 
because the transferee gets no better 
title than that of his transferor; and 
the same observations apply to 
policies of assurance. The holder in 
due course of a bill of exchange or 
any other N. I. is he who takes the 
instrument in good faith or without 
knowledge or notice of previous de- 
fects of title in it, and gives valuable 
consideration (see under Considera- 
tion) for it. But a holder is not put 
to the trouble of proving considera- 
tion unlessthe party resisting liability 
on the instrument established the 
existence of some defect, e.g. fraud, 
duress, in the previous negotiation of 
the instrument. Sometimes bills or 
other N. Is. are marked 4 not nego- 
tiable.* The effect of this is that the 
person receiving it will not have, and 
is not capable of giving, a better title 
to the instrument than that which 
the person from whom he took it had. 
But though the true owner is thus 
protected, the negotiability of the 
instrument is not otherwise affected. 

Negri Sembilan, one of the Feder- 
ated Malay states under British pro- 
tection. It is situated on the western 
side of the Malay Peninsula, and has 
the Straits of Malacca for its western 
boundary with a coast -line of about 
29 m. There is, however, only one 


port.. Port Dickson, which is con- 
nected with the capital, Seremban,. 
by a railway 24 J m. In length. Agri- 
culture is the main industry. Tin is 
worked in considerable quantities, 
and large numbers of elephants, 
buffaloes, and other cattle ore reared. 
Area, 2600 sq. m. The pop. (about 
120,000) consists of Chinese, Malays, 
Tamils, Europeans, and Eurasians. 

Negrito, or Negrillo, the name 
originally applied by the Spaniards 
to the negro-like inhabitants of the 
Philippine Ir., an aboriginal race, 
somewhat dwarfed, inhabiting fche- 
mountains. They are of an extremely 
low type, having no dwellings, living 
on wild fruits and roots, and on 
animals they can procure with their- 
only weapon, the bow and arrow. 
They are devoid of arts, wear no 
clothes, and their religion is of the 
lowest. With the immense growth of 
knowledge of races during the last 
forty years, the name has been ex- 
tended to cover many other peoples, 
as well as some represented by re- 
mains found in Central and Western- 
Europe from the stone age. Besides 
the A etas or Philippine Ns., there are 
many tribes scattered over the moun- 
tainous regions of the Malay Pen- 
insula, such as the Jakims, Sakais, 
and Samangs, the Andaman islanders 
or Mincopies, who are much purer 
than the others who have intermixed 
with the Malay races. These form the 
eastern division of the race. In 
Africa t here are several tribes inhabit- 
ing the equatorial forests and the 
mountainous regions round the great 
lakes; the pygmies of the Congo and 
Ogoway. Among these are the - 
Wochua and Akka, inhabiting the 
basin of the R. Welle, N. of the - 
Congo: the Batwa, about the R. Kasa 
and its tributaries: the OboDgo, in the 
western forests of equatorial Africa; 
in Masailand the Wandorobo, and in 
S. Galla-land the Dume. As in the 
case of the negroes, this race appears 
to have spread originally over the 
Indo-African continent, now sub- 
merged. There is marked likeness to - 
the negro in colour, nature of the hair, 
protruding jaws; thoy are, however. of 
low stature, 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft: 10 in., and 
’ ' ' 1 *' ’ * heads. In 

they show 
negro, but 

are very much lower in the scale. 
See De Quatrefagc, * Lcs Negritos,* 
in Boh Soc . de Oeog. t 1872: * Distrib. 
G6og. des Negritos/ in Benue d’ ethno- 
graphic, 1882; A. B. Meyer, Uet>er die 
N. oder Aetas der Philippinen, 1878; 
E. H. Man, * The Andaman Islands 
and their Inhabitants,’ in Jour. o/,“ 
the Anthrop. Inst., 1885; • ’ 

Maklay, * Ethnol. Excur. in the 
Peninsula/ in Journal o f.iA ’ 
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Strai/s Branch, 1878; b. Wray, ‘ The 
Cave-dwellers of Perak,' Jour. An- 
throp. Inst., 1897; Tyson, Essay con- 
cerning the Pygmies of the Ancients, 
1894; A. H. Keano, Man, Past and 
Present, 1000; W. Junker, Travels in 
Africa, 1900-2; W. A. Reed, ‘Negritos 
of Zambales,’ Philippine Elhn. Sur- 
vey, vol. ii. pt. i., 1904; G. Hcrvfi, 
* Cranes N6ol. Armoricains de Type 
NOgroido,* Bol. Soc. d' Anthropologic, 
iv. 1903. 

Negro, Rio: 1. A river of Argentina 
formed by the union of the Limay 
and Neuquen Its., which rise in lakes 
in (he Andes. It flows E. and S.E., 
and after a course of 400 m. enters 
the Atlantic 2. A river of S. America, 
rising in Colombia, under the name 
Guainia. It flows E and S., joining 
the Amazon as tributary below 
Manfios. IL is navigable for steamors 
about 450 m. ; for canoes 680 m. 
Total length about 1400 m.; breadth 
li to 15 m. 

Negroes form one of tho four great 
classes of the human race. In their 
purest form they are probably found 
along the Guinea coast, in the Gaboon, 
the basins of the Shari and Benua, 
and the lower Zambezi; but tho Sudan 
is considered the home of the race. 
It is possible that they peopled 
Schlater’s ' Lcmuria,’ a continent 
covering a large portion of the Indian 
Ocean, and became divided on tho 
subsidence of the region in early and 
middle Tertiary times. The term is 
now generally restricted to tho 
western or African branch, thoso of 
the eastern region, of S. India, Malay, 
New Guinea, etc., boing Papuans or 
Malaysians. The former present 
various mixed types due to Caucasian 
migration, the latter havo been 
affected mostly by Mongolian move- 
ment.. The N. characteristics aro 
deep brown, almost black, skin, cool, 
velvety, and emitting a peculiar 
odour; short, black woolly hair of 
elliptical section; short, flat, broad, 
snub nose with depressed base and 
dilated nostrils; black eye, black iris, 
and yellow solerolic coat; prognnthio 
jaws, facial angle 70°; thick lips, pro- 
truding and showing the innor red; 
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pean, 45); long arras, weak legs; flat, 
broad foot with low Instep, and ‘ lark 
heel ’; yellowish palms and soles; 
height (average 5 ft.. 10 In.) abovo the 
average. A marked fcaturo Is the 
early closing of the. cranial sutures, a 
premature ossification appearing to 
prevent a full development of tho 
brain. The children are described as 
sharp, vivacious, and intelligent, but 
deterioration commences at puberty, 
and tho full-grown N. remains ohild- 
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like, unprogressive, lethargic, without 
initiation. In the arts, e.g. building, 
spinning, woaving, pottery, agricul- 
ture, the working of metals, they aro 
moderately advanced, but havo pro- 
bably learnt these under Semitic in- 
fluence and have certainly shown no 
development of their own. Their 
religion was very debased and cruel, 
fetishism, cannibalism, and slavery 
being the chief characteristics and 
outcomes, but thev are now largely 
: ■ *' ■ ■ In U.S.A. 

i . . ■ are largely 

■ . . . ■ icptance is 

childish in nature, and their moral 
status appears unable to rise to tho 
Christian ideal. They havo been 
described os non-moral, rather than 
immoral, which aptly expresses their 
undoubted lower stage of develop- 
ment. They aro childishly gay, and 
passionate, with childish rapidity in 
change of mood; thievish, unreliable, 
indolent, yet with a childish sub- 
ordination to authority, and marked 
faithfulness, yet subject to sudden 
failure. These points of character 
united to a marked sensuousness 
render them ii serious social problem 
in the moro progressive and eivilisod 
lands, particularly in America. Their 
republic, Hayti, 1ms always had an 
evil name. Tho Negroid race is esti- 
mated at some 200,000,009. In tho 
United States there aro about 
- ... . . ■ -it ouo-ninth of 

. ■ hoy aro moro 

• For language 

Ethn’oj.oov. 
See E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, 18S1; 
A. H. Keane, Man, Past and Present, 

. ... A f rica< l895 . 

■ . ■ ", The Story of 

; '. • . M.' Johnston, 

World, 1910; 
Sir Spencor St. John, Uayti, or the 
Black Republic, IS84; A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi, Ewe, and Yomba Speaking 
Peoples. 1887. 1890, 1894: F. G: Rufll, 
Negro Education in Virginia, 1889; 
De Quatrefnge, Acs Races Ilumames, 
18S2; G. Schwelnfurtli, Heart of Africa 
(trans. 1873); F. L. James, The Wild 
Tribes of the Sudan, 18S3- Captain 
Binger, Du Niger an Oolfc dc Guinte. 
1892 ; Dr. W. Junker. Travels in 
Africa. 1880; Dr. J. \V. Gregory, The. 
Great Rift Valley, 1890; M. Dyliouski, 

Le Natural isle 1 ■ ! " T " 

Short History , ‘ • • V 

1913; and for r ‘ 

Philadelphia I ■ 

by Professor !■ . ' 

University of : ■ . . ‘ ■ ■ 

Negros (formerly Buglas), an Island 
of tho S.W. Visayns group, Philip- 
pines. between Ccbd (S.E.) and Pansy 
(N.W.), with tho active volcano. Mt. 
Mnlospina or CanlnOn (c. 8200 ft.). 
Thomountain-rldgo forms n continua- 
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tion of Mindanao (Dapitan). Sugar Neilson, Julia (6. 1869), an English 
cane, coffee, tobacco, and grain are actress, born in London. She made 
produced, sugar-sacks, cabonegro and her first appearance at the Lyceum 
abaca manufactured. Bacolod and theatre in 1888 in Pygmalion and 
Dumaguete, capitals of the Occi- Galatea. Under Rutland Barrington’s 
dental and Oriental provinces, are the management at the St. James she 
chief towns. Area 4S40 sq. m. Pop. became the leading lady, and was 
460,000. nest engaged by Beerb ohm Tree. She 

Negfis, a title of a king or ruler in married Fred Terry, a prominent 
Abyssinia, the emperor being ‘ negfis member of that celebrated family, 
nagasti * (king of kings). In the last and frequently toured with him as 
two centuries the rulers of Amhara well as appearing on the London 
have claimed it. boards, both she and her husband 

Negus, the name of a drink consist- being universal favourites. She has 
ing of wine (especially port) mixed achieved marked success in The 
With hot water, spiced and sugared. Dancing Girl; Sweet Nellof Old Drury; 

Noheim, a tn. of Prussia in West- as Rosalind in As You Like It; as 
phalia, on the Ruhr, 20 m. S.E. of Oberon in A Midsummer Night's 
Dortmund. Pop. 10,919. Dream; in Sunday; The Scarlet 

Nchemiah. The book of Nehemiahis Pimpernel; Henry of Navarre; The 
closely connected with that of Ezra, Popinjay; and various other rGles. 
and in the Jewish canon the two form Her son and daughter are both on the 
a single book under the name of Ezra, stage. 

It falls into three main divisions: (1) Neilson, Lilian Adelaide (c. 1848-80), 
Chaps, i.-vii., written in the first an assumed name of an English 
person, tell how N., cup-bearer to actress, Elizabeth Ann Brown, also 
Artaxerxes, learnt of the condition of known as Lizzie Bland (Bland being 
Jerusalem, obtained leave to visit it her stepfather’s name). She made her 
and 6et about its restoration: (2) d6but at Margate (1865). Her most 
chaps, viii.-x., written in the third celebrated role was that of Juliet, and 
person, deal chiefly with the actions in 1870 she scored a success in Lon- 
of Ezra in restoring the observance of don as Amy Robsart in a dramatic 
the law; (3) chaps, xi.-xiii., deal with version of Kenilworth , and also played 
various additional subjects, providing Rebecca in Ivanhoc. She was popular 
various lists of people and places, and also in America, appearing at Booth’s 
giving N.’s account of the dedication Theatre, New York (1872). See 
of the walls. The whole book is a Marston, Our Recent A dors. 1S90. 
compilation from various sources Neilston, a par. and tn. of Scotland, 
made some long time after the events in Renfrewshire, on the Leven, 9 m. 
which they narrate. S.W. of Glasgow. There are bleach - 

Neile, Richard (1562-1640), Arch- fields, print-works, and cotton spin- 
bishop of York, born in Westminster, ning mills. Pop. (1911) 15,214. 
Having taken his doctor’s degree in Neisse, a tn. of Silesia, Prussia, on 
divinity in 1600, he became in 1605 the Glatzer Neisse, 30 m. S.W. of 
Dean of Westminster. In 1608 he was Oppeln. It was formerly the chief 
made Bishop of Rochester, and ap- town of a principality, and the resi- 
pointed Laud his chaplain, and in dence of a bishop; the episcopal 
1610 was translated to Lichfield, re- palace is now used for municipal 
moving to Lincoln, 1614, Durham, offices. There are manufs. of firearms, 
1617, and Winchester, 1628. He sat machinery, furniture, blankets, lace, 
regularly on the High Commission etc.; stone is quarried. Pop. 25,937. 
and in the Star Chamber, and in 1631 Nejd, or Nejid (highland), a plateau 
was made Archbishop of Y"ork. region of Arabia, N. of the tropic of 

Neilgherry Hills (S. India), see Cancer, between El Hasa and Hedjaz. 
Nilgiri Hills. The greater part consists of sandy 

Neilson, James Beaumont (1792- desert, but where water is found the 
1865), inventor of the hot blast in the soil is fertile, and sheep and camels 
iron manufacture, born near Glasgow, are reared. The chief towns are Riad, 
As manager and engineer of the Glas- Oneise, and Bercide. Pop, 720,000. 
gow Gasworks, he introduced many Nekrasov (or Nekrasoff), Nikolai 
important improvements in the manu- Alexeievitch (or Alexeyevitch) (1821- 
facture of gas, and also exerted him- c. 78), a Russian poet and Nihilist, 
self for the mental and technical im- He owned (1847) and conducted the 
provement of tho workmen under him, mont hly magazine Sovremennik (The 
establishing a workman’s institution. Contemporary), by means of which 
But his great invention was tho hot Nihilistic opinions were spread among 
blast, and to this he was led by the the students of St. Petersburg Uni- 
discovery that a hot blast substituted versity, and The Annals of the Father - 
for a cold one produced three times as land. In 1840 he published Dreams and 
much iron with the same amount of Elves. Other poems are : Peasants' 
fuel. Children; Russian Women ; Hero for 
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an Hour; Who lives happily in 
Russia ? Last Songs. 

Nblaton, Auguste (1S07-73), a 
French surgeon, professor of clinical 
surgery in the Faculty of Medicine at 
Paris (1851-67). He was a very skilful 
operator, and invented ‘ Nblaton’s 
probe,’ used in searching for bullets. 
He was surgeon to Napoleon III. His 
chief work Is Element's de pathologic 
chirurpicale, 1S44-61 (2nd ed. 186S-S5). 

Noledinsky-Meletzky, Yurii (1751- 
1829), an eminent Russian soldier and 
poet. He served in the campaigns 
against Turkey from 1770-7-1, and 
after peace was concluded joined the 
Russian embassy in Constantinople. 
Ho wrote a considerable number of 
songs and ballads which have con- 
siderable charm. 

Nclloro, or Neliur (undent Siyihapur, 
lion city), cap. of N. dist., Madras, 
India, on the R. Peunar. In the 
neighbourhood are saltpetre re- 
fineries. Cotton textiles aro manu- 
factured. Pop. 33,000. 

Nelson: 1. A municipal bor. of 
Lancashire, England, 31 m. N. of 
Burnley. There are coal-mines in the 
vicinity, and the staple industry is the 
cotton manuf. Pop. (1911) 39,485. 
2. A provincial dist. of New Zea- 
land, in S. Island, with an area of 
10,46S sq. m. It is extremely rich in 
iron, lead, copper ores, gold, and coal, 
and its agriculture is considerable. 
The cap.. Nelson, founded in 1841, 
stands on Tasman Bay. It possesses 
a fine harbour, accessible to vessels 
drawing 18 ft. of water. The manufs. 
aro soap, leather, cloth, etc., and 
there are breweries and jam factories. 
Nelson is the see of an Anglican 
bishop: there is also o college con- 
nected with the University of New 
Zealand. Pop. of dist. 43,000; of tn. 
9000. 3. A tn. in the S.E. of British 
Columbia, Canada. It stands on the 
W. arm of the Kootenay Lake, and is 
tho chief town of the silver-mining 
district of W. Kootenay. The town 
was incorporated in 1897, and there 
arc fine schools, churches, etc.; smelt- 
ing is the chief industry ; there are 
saw-mills, and jam is manufactured. 
Pop. with suburbs, 7500. 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson 
(1758-1805), a British admiral, born 
at Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk; en- 
tered the navy at the age of twelve, 
and within eight years had attained 
to the rank of commander. Ill-health 
threatened to interfere with his career, 
for tn 17S0 ho was unable to tako up a 
command, but a rest in England did 
him good, and in the following year 
he was well enough (o accept an 
appointment to the Albemarle. He 
cruised for many months without 
any particular success, but gave satis- 
factory proof of his ability as an 


officer, and earned the approval of 
Lord Hood. He was placed on half- 
pay in 17S3, but not long after was 
appointed to the Boreas, and went to 
the W. Indies, where ho captured five 
ships engaged in irregular trading, in 
defiance of the instructions of Sir 
Richard Hughes. In 17S5 at No vis he 
married a young widow, Mrs. Nesbit, 
and returned to England. He and his 
wife now lived with his father at 
Burnham Thorpe for some years, and 
it was not until a war with France 
was threatened in 1793 lhat ho was 
given the command of the Agamem- 
non, in which in August he convoyed 
troops to Naples, where he became 
acquainted with the English minister. 
Sir William Hamilton, and his beauti- 
ful and notorious wife, Emma. In the 
following year the commander-in- 
chief, Lord Hood, attacked Corsica, 
and gave N. tho command of the 
landing party. N. was successful in 
the operations at Bastiaand Cal ri, but 
at the latter engagement lost the 
sight of ono eye. He was promoted 
commodore in 179G,and in the follow- 
ing year, for his Bhare in tho victory 
off Cape St.. Vincent, was raised to the 
rank of rear-admiral. In tho same 
year in an engagement ho lost his 
right arm. For his successful attack 
on tho Frencli fleet in Aboukir Bay 
(1798) ho was created Baron Nelson 
of the Nile. His attachment to Lady 
Hamilton was now very strong, and 
he was nt Naples whenever he could 
possibly be there. Sir William Hamil- 
ton proving himself a most compla- 
cent husband. After his return to 
England in company with tho Hamii- 
tons — a return necessitated by ill- 
henlth — N. and his wife separated. In 
1801 he was promoted vice-admiral, 
and was In command of tho attack on 
Copenhagen, and for his services was 
raised to the dignity of a viscount. 
He lived with tho Hamiltons in 
London, and at their counu-y-housc, 
and after the death of Sir William in 
1S03 continued his intimney with the 
widow. It is only fair to stato that 
Lady Hamilton told Lord Minto that 
their relations were platonic. • Lady 
Hamilton,’ ho wrote, ‘ talked very 
freely of her situation with Nelson, 
and of the construction tho world may 
have put upon it; but protested that 
their attachment had been perfectly 
pure.’ However, she boro him two 
children. In May 1S03 N. was. ap- 
pointed to tho command of the Medi- 
terranean fleet, and made tho Victory 
Ills flagship. He Jay oil Toulon in the 
hope of tho French fleet coming Into 
the open, and so being able to engage 
them. Napoleon’s plan was for the 
French and Spanish fleets to meet in 
the W. Indies, and t here combine into 
an overwhelming striking force. V11- 
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lencuve, now in command of the 
French fleet at Toulon, managed to 
evade N., but a storm drove him back 
to the shelter of the forts; but later 
he was able to get away, while N. was 
delayed at Maddalena by contrary 
winds. He eventually, on Oct. 21, 
engaged the allied fleets off Trafalgar, 
and shortly before the action began, 
hoisted from the flag-ship the famous 
signal, 4 England expects that every 
man will do his duty/ The victory 
was complete and decisive, but when 
the fate of the action was determined, 
N. was shot down on his quarter-deck 
and died a few hours later. 4 Re- 
member, X leave Lady Hamilton and 
my daughter Honoria as a legacy to 
my country,’ he said, as he lay dying. 
His last words were: * Thank God, 
I have done my duty.* His body was 
brought home, and, after lying in 
state at Greenwich, was publicly 
buried in Westminster Abbey on 
Jan. G, 1806. There are many me- 
morials to him, the most notable 
being the lofty monument in Trafal- 
gar Square, London. He was one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
British naval commanders, and his 
bravery and skill were beyond all 
question. There are many biogra- 
phies, the best being that by Clark 
and McArthur (1810), the most popu- 
lar that by Robert Southey (1813). 
His despatches and letters have been 
edited by Sir Nicholas Harris (1844' 
46). J. C. Jeaffreson’s Lady Hamilton 
and Lord Nelson (1888) is valuable. 

Nelson, Robert (1656-1715), an 
English pliilanthropist and religious 
writer, born in London. .In 1680 he 
was elected to the Royal Society; in 
1G91 he became a non juror, and an 
active supporter of the S P.C.K. and 
S.P.G. His chief works are : Transub - 
stantiation contrary to Scripture , 16S7; 
Companion for the Festivals and Fasts 
of the Chvrch of England , 1704: and 
Life of Dr George Bull t 1713. See his 
Life by C. F. Secretan (1860). 

Nelson Lines are run by Messrs. H. 
and W. Nelson, Ltd., who had in 1889 
instituted a cargo service between 
England and Buenos Ayres. Their 
fleet consists of fourteen steamers, 
aggregating 79,0S0 tons, which run 
weekly from London to Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres, and fortnightly 
from Liverpool. 

Nelson River, a riv. of Canada, 
flowing _ from the N. extremity of 
Lake Winnipeg, which after a course 
of over 400 m. in a generally N.E. 
direction, empties its waters into 
Hudson Bay at York Factory. It is 
navigable for nearly 130 m. for ves- 
sels of moderate draught. 

Nelsonville, a vU. and the centre of 
a coal-mining dist. in Athens co., 
Ohio, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 6082. 


Nematodes, Nematoidea, Thread- 
worms, or Round-worms, an order of 
unsegmented round -worms with a 
mouth, a swollen gullet, and a diges- 
tive canal running the whole length 
of the body. They vary in size from 
Eustrongylus gigas, of which the 
female exceeds a yard in length, to the 
very minute Heteroderas t parasitic on 
plants and less than & of an inch. 
They are mostly unisexual, the 
females being by far the commoner 
and larger; the latter are oviparous 
or viviparous. In some N., notably 
the Strongyle, which causes 4 gapes ’ 
in chickens, the male is attached to 
the female, the whole resembling in 
form the letter Y. A large proportion 
of N. are parasitic in animals, in- 
cluding men. Trichina spiralis enters 
the human system from badly cooked 
pork, and millions of the worms of 
this species have been found in the 
body of a man. Many N. are the 
causes of very heavy losses amongst 
domesticated animals. Apart from 
intestinal N., one of the most serious 
parasites is Strongyhis micrurus, which 
causes verminous bronchitis ( 4 husk * 
or 4 hoose *) in calves that are put out 
during the autumn months on wet 
pastures. This and many other para- 
sitic worms are checked or eradicated 
by the presence of salt in the soil. N. 
that are parasitic on plants have been 
a good deal investigated in recent 
years. With a retractile spear-like 
process in the head, they are able to 
force themselves into young plant 
tissue, where the irritation due to 
their presence causes abnormal de- 
velopment, most marked when it 
occurs in the root. One of the most 
serious is Heierrodera radicicola, which 
causes root knot disease in tomatoes 
and cucumbers, and which for a time 
threatened to make their culture im- 
possible in certain districts. It Is now 
controlled by heating the soil used 
for these crops by steam, which kills 
the N. and has the additional ad- 
vantage of greatly improving the 
mechanical condition of the soil. 
Another N. is responsible for much of 
what is called 4 clover sickness,* and 
yet another is the cause of much loss 
in the wheat crop, the trouble being 
known as ‘ ear cockles.* Closely allied 
to these, and familiar by their wrig- 
gling movements, are the tiny white 
* eels * found in paste, vinegar, fungi, 
and animal excreta. Many of them, 
both in the adult and egg 6tage, are 
possessed of extraordinary vitality, 
which explains much of the mystery 
of their appearance in supposedly 
inaccessible places. See Ascaris, 
Filaria, and Trichina. 

Nematus, see Saw-Fuy. 

Nemea, the ancient name of the 
valley of Argolis, between Cleons? and 
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Phlius in the Peloponnesus.- In it 
were celebrated every two years the 
Nemean games of which Pindar sang 
in his Nemean Odes. According to 
Greek mythology, Hercules slew the 
Nomean lion here. The valley con- 
tained a sacred grove, and a temple 
to Zeus. 

Nemean Games, one of the four 
great national festivals of the Greeks, 
held at the beginning of the second 
and fourth year of each Olympiad at 
Nemea in Argolis. There were the 
usual athletic contests, horse-racing, 
and a competition for players of the 
cithara; palm branches and crowns 
of parsley were bestowed on the 
victors. They were celebrated under 
the presidency of Cleonse, Argos, and 
Corinth in turn. 

Nomertea, a subdivision of unseg- 
mented worms allied to, and by some 
authorities arranged among, Platy- 
helminthes, the flat-worms ; and it 
has been suggested that remote an- 
cestors of Nemertean type had a part 
in the evolution of vertebrates. They 
are long, ribbon-shaped animals. 
They have a straight intestine and a 
retractile proboscis. Most of them are 
marine, but a few occur in fresh water 
and a few also on land. It is doubtful 
whether any are true parasites. The 
colours of many of them are bright 
and varied. The generative organs 
are very simple; ciliated embryos arc 
produced from eggs, and an interest- 
ing metamorphosis occurs to the 
adult form. 

Nemesianus, Marcus Aurelius Olym- 
pius (Jl. c. 280 A.D.), a Roman poet, 
born in Cartilage, who lived under 
tho reigns of Cams and his sons 
Carinus and Numerianus. Ho wrote 
poems on hunting, De Venation e, and 
Gyncgetica; on fishing, Halientica ; 
and on aquatics, Nnulica. Sec 
Bahrens, Poeicc Latini Minorcs (vol. 
iii.). 1SS1. 

Nemesis (Gk. Ht'iunt, distribu- 
tion, retribution), in ancient Greek 
mythology the goddess of vengeance 
and chastisement. She personifies tho 
indignation felt at all dlsturba ' 
proportion, punishes arrogan • 
boastfulness accompanying ■ ■ 
ordinarily good fortune, and 
things onco more within normal 
bounds. Sho was also called Ailras- 
teia, • sho whom none can escape.’ 

Nemosius (Jl. c. 300 A.D.), a Chris- 
tian philosopher, was Bishop of 
Emcsa in Syria. Very little la known 
about the facts and dates of Ids life. 
Ho Is chiefly remembered as the 
author of Hrpi, f' vtretae drOpoinov (On 
Uvman Nature), a treatise on an- 
thropology from the Christian stand- 
point. It was first edited by Valla 
(153S), and was translated into Eng- 
lish by George Wither (1030). Set 
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Bender, Untersuch alter Nemesius. 
1S98. 

Nemophila, a genus of liardv 
annuals (order Hydrophyllacere) witii 
blue or white flowers and pinnatifid 
leaves. N. insignis is a brilliant blue 
wit h a white centre or eye. 

Nemours, a tn. in the dept, of Seine- 
et-Marno, France, 10 m. S. of Fon- 
tainebleau. Pop. 5000. 

Nemours, Louis Charles Philippe 
Raphael d ’Orleans, Duo de (1814-90), 
second son of King Louis Philippe. 
The title of Due de N. was first homo 
by the Armagnac family, and was 
revived in Louis Philippe. Ho was 
also offered the throne of Greece 
(1825) and of Belgium (1831), hut 
refused both honours. He fought in 
tho Algerian expedition (1836-41), 
and after the revolution of 184S 
lived in England till 1S70. Sec R. 
Bazin ’6 Lc Due tie Nemours, 1907. 

Nemuro, a port of Yezo, Japan, 
2G5 m. E.N.E. of Hakodato. It has 
been an open port since 1910. There 
is excellent fishing. Pop. 12,500. 

Nen, or Nono, a riv. rising in tho W. 
of Northamptonshire, England, and 
flowing past Northampton and Peter- 
borough into the Wash. Length 90 m. 

Nenagh, a market tn. of co. Tip- 
perary, Ireland, 11 m. E.N.E. of 
Killaloc. It has elato quarries and 
the remains of n Norman keep, called 
Nonngli Round. Pop. 4700. 

Nennius, tho reputed author of on 
ancient history of tho Britons en- 
titled JJistoria Britonum ; is said to 
have been abbot of Bangor at tlie 
beginning of tho 7th century. The 
book, which is ascribed to him, com- 
mences with a fabulous account of 
tho colonisation of the island. Its 
chronological blunders and tho many 
other, proofs of its want of authenti- 
city render it a very unsafe historical 
authority. It is chiefly vnlunhlo on 
account of its containiug those 
stories of King Arthur, Merlin, and 
other legendary heroes which be- 
came such favourite thomes among 
the authors of ■ 

■> : — • S' 
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I one of the 

- : " ' nlto earths: 

to Uua iu, . to he the 
oxido of a metal didymium. Didy- 
mium was, however, split up into two 
components, N. and praseodymium , 
in 1885. Theformer gives rise to pink- 
salts and tho latter to green. 

Ncolithio, see Stont, Aon. 

Neon, one of tho gaseous con- 
stituents ■ * ~ -* — — >— w. After 
tho existt no- 

sphere \v. ■■■•.• im- 

say and ■. . ■ . *■ . ■* *. to 

which the nnmo argon was given, «»' 
found to contain a mixture of gases. 
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Helium was first separated, and then 
the three gases N., krypton, and 
xeon. The quantity of these is very 
minute. Ramsay considers that all 
four * companions of argon * do not 
exceed ^1$ of the volume of argon 
in air. It has been supposed that N. 
is produced from radium emanation, 
but the experiments lack conclusive- 
ness. N. is extremely easy to detect 
spectroscopically, owing to its bril- 
liant red spectrum. It has been ob- 
served in A of a cubic centimetre of 
air. As the gas only exists as one 
part in 100,000 of air, this means that 
is 1 ..® of a cubic millimetre of N. has 
been detected spectroscopically. 

Neophyte (Lat. vcophyios, from Gk. 
i ai^uTo?, newly planted), a name 
given by the primitive church to the 
new Christians, that is, to the pagans 
who had newly embraced Christianity 
and had been baptised. The term 
is still used by Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries to denote a convert from 
heathenism. In general language, 
newly entered upon, e.p. Ben Jonson’s 
* neophyte player.* 

Neoplatonists, the name given to an 
illustrious succession of ancient philo- 
sophers who claimed to found their 
doctrines and speculations on those of 
Plato. The speculations of the older 
philosophers were felt to be un- 
satisfactory. When men began to re- 
view the long succession of contra- 
dictory or divergent systems that had 
prevailed since the time of Thales the 
.Milesian, in the grey dawn of Greek 
history, a suspicion appears to have 
sprung up that reality, certainty, 
truth was either not attainable or 
could only be attained by selecting 
something from every system. More- 
over, the immensely extended inter- 
course of nations, itself a result of 
Roman conquest, had brought into 
the closest proximity a crowd of con- 
fiicting opinions, beliefs, and prac- 
tices, which could not help occasion- 
ally undergoing a confused amalga- 
mation. and in this way presented to 
view a practical eclecticism, less re- 
fined and philosophical indeed than 
the speculative systems of the day, 
but not essentially different from 
them. This tendency to amalgama- 
tion showed itself most prominently 
in Alexandria, and here originated 
that philosophy promulgated by the 
N. which combines the peculiar 
mental characteristics of the East and 
the West. Yet it soon ceased to have 
any local connection with the city. Its 
most illustrious representatives were 
neither natives of Alexandria nor 
members of the famous Museum, and 
they had their schools elsewhere — in 
Rome, in Athens, and in Asia. It is 
not easy to say with whom Neo- 
platonism commenced. Scholars 


differ as to how much should be in- 
cluded under that term. By some it 
is used to designate the whole new 
intellectual movement proceeding 
from Alexandria, comprising, in this 
broad view, the philosophy, first, of 
Philo-Judaeus and of Numenius the 
Syrian; second, of the Christian 
Fathers (Clemens Alexandrinus, Ori- 
gen, etc.); third, of the Gnostics; and 
fourth, of Ammonius Saccas and his 
successors. Others, again, would ex- 
clude the second of these (though the 
Alexandrian divines frequently Pla- 
tonise), while a third party is disposed 
to restrict the application of the term 
to the fourth. The last of these modes 
of regarding Neoplatonism is the one 
most current. A fresh stream of life 
was first poured into the old channels 
of Platonic speculation by Ammonius 
Saccas and Plotinus, and it is this 
fact which gives the school which 
they established its best claim to the 
exclusive title of Neoplatonist. The 
essence of all the Alexandrian specu- 
lations consists in the blending of 
Platonic ideas with Oriental mystic- 
ism; the peculiarity of the N., strictly 
so called, lies simply in the novelty, 
audacity, and ingenuity of their 
reasonings. They aimed at construct- 
ing a religion on a basis of dialectics. 
They strove to attain a knowledge of 
the Highest bv assuming the exist- 
ence of a capacity in man for passing 
beyond the limits of his personality, 
and acquiring an intuitive knowledge 
of the absolute, the true — that which 
is beyond and above the fluctuations 
and dubieties of ' opinion.* This im- 
personal faculty is called Ecstasy. 
Plotinus, in fact, set out from the 
belief that * philosophy * ( i.e . ‘ Abso- 
lute Truth ’) is only possible through 
the identity of the thinker, or rather 
of the subjective thought, with the 
tiling thought of, or the objective 
thought. The god of Plotinus and the 
other Alexandrians is a mystical 
Trinity. The Divine Nature contains 
within it three Hypostases (Sub- 
stances); its basis, if we may so speak, 
is called Unity, also poetically Primi- 
tive Light. From * Unity,* as the 
primordial source of all things, 
emanates * Pore Intelligence ’ (Noils); 
its reflection and image, that by 
which it is intuitively apprehended; 
from Pure Intelligence, in turn, 
emano tes the ' Soul of the World * 

( Psyche ion pantos), whose creative 
activity produces the souls of men 
and animals and * Nature * ; and 
finally, from Nature proceeds 
* Matter,* which, however, is sub- 
jected by Plotinus to such refinement 
of definition that it loses all its gross- 
ness. Unity, Pure Intelligence, and 
the World-Soul thus constitute the 
Plotinian Triad. Other Neoplatonic 
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philosophers were Porphyries, lam- 
blichus, JSdesius, and Proclus. 

Neoptolemus, in ancient Greek 
legend, the son of Achilles and 
Deidamia; he is also oalled Pj-rrhus. 
At the death of his father he was 
taken by Ulysses to Troy, and he was 
one of the Greek heroes who entered 
Troy in the wooden horse. At the 
fall of Troy he slew the aged Priam. 

Neosho: 1. Co. seat of Newton co., 
Missouri, U.S.A., in the centre of a 
zinc and lead-mining district. It has 
a government fish hatchery and 
many manufs. Pop. (1910) 6421. 
2. A riv., rising in Morris co., Kansas, 
U.S.A., and flowing through Indian 
territory into the Arkansas R., near 
Fort Gibson. Length 400 m.. 

Noottia, Nidus-Avis, see Orchids. 

Neozoic, a term introduced by 
Edward Forbes to include all the 
strata from the Trias to the most 
recent deposits. They are generally 
divided into the two great groups of 
Secondary and Tertiary rooks. This 
division is, however, quite arbitrary. 

Nopa, a genus of hemipterous 
insects of the family Hydrocorisro. 
See Water-boos. 

Nepaul, an independent native 
state of India, comprises a portion of 
the southern slope of the Himalayas ; 
is bounded on the N. by Tibet, on the 
S. and W. by British India, and on 
the E. by Sikkim, a protected state. 
Tlie state is separated from the plains 
of India by the long narrow strip of 
land, resembling nn English down, 
but unhealthy, called the Terai, 
which extends along the wholo south- 
ern border. North of this, and run- 
ning parallol with it, is the great 
forest of N„ from 8 to 10 in. broad, 
abounding in wild animals. North of 
this strip is a tract of hilly country, 
and above that are two tracts of 
1 " . ■' ■**'“. — '-<-h include 

i ■ .. " est (29,002 

f . . It.), and 

■ 1 ‘ c principal 

: . ■ i Itaptl, the 

< ' . tributaries, 

. * ■ ■ . mate, most 

1 ■ healthy and 
; ■ lountainous 

districts, suggesting turn, of Southern 
Europe. The soil is extremely rich 
and fruitful. Barley, millet, rice, 
maize, wheat, cotton, tobncco, sugar- 
cane, pine-apple, and various tropical 
fruits ore cultivated. Gold, silver, 
lead, iron, and copper mines arc 
worked. The inhabitants consist 
mainly of GUurkos, with otiier tribes 
of Tartar origin, sueli as Magnrs, 
Garangs, Newars. and Ilbotlns. The 
cap. is Kliatmnndu (q.r.). The state 
Is administered by the maharajah and 
his prime minister, and there is a 
British resident at the capital. Aren 


51,000 sq. m. Pop. (estimated) 
5,000,000. 

Nepenthes, a genus — the only one of 
the order Nepenthacetc — of remark- 
able shrubby plants with small green 
or brown flowers, borne in long 
racemes, and with leaves dilated at 
the ends into pitcher-shaped ap- 
pendages with a lid-like lamina. The 
broad strap-shaped portion ot tho 
plant, which resembles a leaf blade, is 
tho wing petiole or leaf stalk. The 
size of the pitcher varies from that of 
a thimble to about 20 in. in length, 
with a capacity of about two quarts. 
The pitchers not as traps for insects 
and larger -*■*—-* i,y 

the bright 
by n hono: 

entrance. Their function is to pro- 
vide nitrogenous food for the plant. 
About thirty species are known, 
mostly natives of tropical Asia and 
the Malay Is. Tho culture of Ns. is 
easy if abundance of moisturo and a 
tropical temperature can ho provided. 
The pitchers must bo kept partly fuli 
of water. The roots 6houid bo set in 
weU-drained baskets containing pent 
fibre and sphagnum. 

Nophohno, n rock-forming mineral 
consisting of sodium, potassium, and 
aluminium silicate, Nn«lC.Al,Si,Oi,. 
It crystallises in tho lioxagonal 
system ; the crystals are transparent, 
have a hardness of 5J, and a specific 
gravity of 2‘C. Two varieties of the 
mineral are found : 'glassy tioplieline,' 
in small, transparent crystals occur- 
ring In late volcanic rooks such os the 
blocks ejected from Vesuvius ; nnd 
‘ eltcollte, ’ large crystals or massive 
with varying colours owing to tho 
presence of other minerals. When of 
a good colour, examples of eheollto 
are out os gcniB. 

Nephelium, see Lrrcm and LoxgaN. 

Nophrite, also known ns Jado or 
Axostono, is a hard mineral (hardness 
", and sp. gr. 3), and occurs massive, 
compact, very tough, and without nuy 
cleavage. In colour It varies from 
white to bluisli-grcen. nnd may be 
blotched or veined. It is sometimes 
translucent, and is greasy to tho 
touch. In composition It is n silicate 
of magnesia and limo, although some 
nJumlna and oxide of iron are often 
present. The composition Is very 
variable, and some mineralogists 
regard it as a niasslvo form of tremo- 
llte. It is found in granite, gneiss, 
greenstone, etc. It was confused with 
Jndeite until Dnmour (1S03) showed 
that jadeltc was silicate of alumina 
and lltb in, which Is fusible, whereas 
N. is infusible. N. takes a beautiful 
polish, and Is hlglily prized for orna- 
ments, especially tho bright green 
varieties. The Turks made it Into 
handles for sabres. Many Imaginary . 
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virtues have been ascribed to it. 
Thus people once wore it as a charm 
against epileptic fits and nephritic 
(Gk. nephros, kidney) complaints; 
hence its name. The principal sources 
of the mineral at the present day are 
New Zealand, China, N.W. America, 
Corsica, and Egypt. 

Nephritis, inflammation of the 
kidneys. There are many forms of 
kidney inflammation, due to a wide 
variety of causes. In most cases 
poisonous substances are brought to 
the kidney by the blood stream, so 
that kidney disease is a frequent com- 
plication of such diseases as gout, 
typhoid and scarlet fevers, tuber- 
culosis, etc. In chronic interstitial 
nephritis, or granular kidney, the 
muscular coat undergoes fibroid and 
hypertrophic changes, and becomes 
uneven in surface. There is a marked 
increase of connective tissue about 
the tubules and glomerules. The 
symptoms, as of nephritis generally, 
are anaemia, weakness, digestive dis- 
turbances. and bloody urine. Acute 
Bright’s disease is characterised by 
enlarged and congested kidneys. 
Many tubules contain casts, and these 
are thrown off in the mine, giving a 
characteristic indication. The symp- 
toms are fever, lumbar pains, dropsy 
with albumin, blood, epithelial cells, 
and casts in the mine. 

Nephrodium, a large genus of hardy 
greenhouse and stovehouse ferns of 
wide geographical distribution, char- 
acterised chiefly by the kidney-shaped 
indusium or spore cover. Many 
species and varieties are cultivated, 
and may be easily raised from spores. 

Mephrolepis, or Ladder Fern, a small 
genus of ferns with long, narrow, 
leathery ferns. They are of great 
beauty and are easily grown in hang- 
ing baskets in the storehouse where 
moisture is abundant. 

NepigonLake, see Niptgon. 

Nepomuk, or Porauk, John of, the 
patron saint of Bohemia, see John, St. 

Nepos, Cornelius, the contemporary 
and friend of Cicero, Atticns, and 
Catullus. N. wrote historical works, 
and there is extant under hiB name a 
work entitled Yitce Excellentium 1m- 
Veraionim. But in all MSS. this work 
is ascribed to ^Emilius Probus with 
the exception of the lives of Atticus 
and of Cato the censor, which are 
attributed to N. It is probable that 
Probus abridged the work of N., and 
that the biographies, as they now 
exist, are epitomes of lives actually 
written by N. 

Nepos, Flavius Julius (d. 480), the 
last but 0 De of the emperors of the 
West, born in Dalmatia. He was the 
nephew of Marcellinns and the son- 
in-law of Leo T., Emperor of the 
East, who proclaimed N. Emperor 


of the West in 474. He crushed his 
rival, Glycerius, and made peace with 
the Visigoths by ceding to them the 
Gallic province of Auvergne. He was 
driven out of Italy by Orestes, but re- 
tained his power in Dalmatia until 
his murder in 480 at Salona. 

Neposcope, an instrument adapted 
for the observation of the direction of 
the motion of a cloud and its velocity. 
There are many varieties of such 
instruments ; the simplest form con- 
sists of a circular mirror with a 
graduated rim in which the reflection 
of a point of cloud is seen. The re- 
flection is made to coincide with that 
of a small knob above the mirror, and 
the motion of the knob gives data 
from which the motion of the cloud 
relative to the mirror can be deter- 
mined. A similar observation taken 
by another observer some distance 
away enables the true direction and 
velocity of a cloud to be determined. 
In the hands of meteorological ex- 
perts these instruments provide in- 
formation of value in the investigation 
of aerial phenomena. 

Neptune, see Poseidon. 

Neptune. The discovery of N., the 
outermost planet of our solar system, 
is the most triumphant record of 
mathematical astronomy. Adams 
of Cambridge (1845) and Leverrier 
of Paris (1846) both determined its 
position from no other data than 
certain perturbations of Uranus. 
Gallc, instructed by Leverrier, found 
the planet. Sept. 23, 1846, within half 
an hour. Its magnitude lies between 
8 and 9, and it is invisible to the 
naked eye, though visible through a 
good opera glass as a greenish disc; 
apparent diameter, 2 , G*‘; real diameter, 
35,000 m., but uncertain ; volume, 
eighty-five times that of the earth, 
its mass seventeen times ; density, 
0*2. The distance does not follow 
Bode’s law, being 2,800,000,000 m. 
from the sun ; the orbit has an 
eccentricity of *009, the least with the 
exception of Venus, making a differ- 
ence of solar distance of 50,000,000 m. 
Inclination of orbit, 1 1 ° ; revolution 
completed in 164 years at a velocity 
of about 3} m. per sec. ; rotation not 
yet determined. The spectrum, the 
light being feeble, is difficult to de- 
termine, and indicates the presence of 
a dense atmosphere similar to Uranus; 
dark band in the red, not yet deter- 
mined. Satellite , discovered by 

Lassell in 1846 ; distance, 223,000 m. ; 
period. 5 days 21 hrs. 2*7 mins. ; 
orbital inclination, 34° 53% moving 
backwards like those of Uranus. 

Neptune, a British battleship of 
19,900 tons* displacement, speed 
about 21 knots. She was built at 
Portsmouth; launched, 1909* com- 
pleted, 1911. 
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Nerchinsk, or Nertchinsk, a tn. in Nerine, a genus of bulbous plants 
the pros’, of Transbaikalia, E. {order Amaryllidaceie) with clusters 
Siberia, on the Nercha R., 135 m. E. of star -shaped, brightlv - coloured 
of Chita. Pop. 7000. Sowers borne on tail, elegant stems. 

Nerohinski Zavod, a tn. in the The best -known speoles is A', enmicn- 
prov. of Transbaikalia, E. Siberia, sis (the Guernsey lily), a native of S. 
184 in. S.E. of Nerchinsk. It has a Africa, which in autumn bears rose- 
meteorological observatory and is pink flowers, but. has numerous 
the centre of a gold-mining district, varieties. N. folhcrgilli bears glisten - 
Pop. (with convicts) 67,000. ing scarlet flowers on a rigidly erect 

Nereids, in Greek mythology, the stem. Ns. flower in the open in warm 
nymphs of tho sea, the daughters of localities, but are u-ually grown in tho 
Nereus and Doris. The most famous greenhouse, requiring only protection 
of them were Amphitrite, the wife from frosts and when in full growth 
of Poseidon; Thetis, the mother of liberal watering. 

Achilles, and Galatia. See Nymph. Neris-les-Bains, see MoNTLupoN. 

Nereis, a genus of Polychteta or Nerium, a genus of evergreen 
marine chretopod worms, with long flowering shrubs (Apocynaceai), bear- 
slender bodies and a flat four-eyed ing richly-coloured cymes of funnel- 
head N. pelagica, commonly found shaped flowers. The species culti- 
on the coast under stones, is about vated aro A'. Oleander (the oleander) 
6 in. long and brilliantly iridescent, and N. odoratum, botli of which have 

Nereus, in Greek mythology, a god numerous florists’ varieties. They 
of the sea. tho son of Pontus and can bo treated cither as greenhouse 
Gaia. He married the Oceanide, Doris, or as half-hardy shrubs, 
by whom lie became father of the Norja, a com. of Spain in the prov. 
Nereids. He had the gift of prophecy of Malaga, on the Mediterranean, 
and the power to change his form at 26 m. E. of Malaga. Pop. 7000. 
will. He is generally represented as Nernst, Wallher (6. 1864), a Gcr- 
a calm and gentle old man hearing a man chemist, born at Bricsen in 
trident. Prussia. He is director of the Uni- 

Nergal, tho Assyrian god of hunt- versify Institute for Physical Chernls- 
ing. was also identified according to try at Berlin. His chief publication, 
the Assyrian tradition with tho planet Theorclischc Chetnic, has been trans- 
Mars. Tliis god was represented in lated into English no invonted tiic 
sculpture as a winged lion with a ‘ Nernst electric lamp.’ 
human head. Nero (37-6S a.d.), a Roman cm- 

Nori, Philip de (1515-95), a saint of peror, born at Antium, tho son of Cn. 
the Roman Catholio Church, horn lu Domitius Ahenobnrbus aud of Agrip- 
Fiorence. In 1550, in unison with pina, t’ ’ 3 p. . •• , 

several of his friends, he established a Cnisar. 1 
confraternity for the care of poor pil- of the ; 1 1 , 

grims visiting Rome, as well as of the adopted him (50 A.n.), and ids name, 

..... ... ■ c ' "■ larlms, 

j ■ ■ a ' ■ ’. Cnisar 

< 1 ■ . ! i 1 • dentil 

, ■ < . * ' idius (54 A.D.), the Praitorinn 

was the germ of tho more celebrated Guards, at the instigation of Afranlus 
Congregation of the Oratory, wldch Burrhus, their prelect, declared him 
was founded by St. Philip in concert emperor, instead of Claudius’s son 
with liis friends Baronius and Taru- Jiritnnnicus. His reign began with 
gio, both afterwardB cardinals, Sab- the scmblnnco of moderation and 
riati, and somo others. The main good promise, under the guidance of 
object of this association was the Burrhus and his tutor Seneca the 
moral instruction and religious train- philosopher ; but tlic baleful Infill- 
ing of the young and uneducated, enco of Ids mother, together with his 
Sacred musical entertainments (tlicneo own moral weakness and sensuality, 
called by the name of oratorio) were frustrated their ctlorts, and he soon 
held in the oratory. Ho was canonised plunged headlong into debauchery, 
bv Gregory XV. in 1622. extravagance, and tyranny. He 

Nori, Pompeo (1707-76), an Italian caused BritaiiDlcus, the son of Clnu- 
jnrist and political economist. Ho dlus, to be treacherously poisoned at 
was professor of public law at Pisa, tho age of fourteen, ami afterward? 
and moved to Florence in 175S, lie- (5D A.D.) caused Ids own mother, 
coming counsellor ot tho regency Agrippina, to he assassinated, to 
during Leopold's minority. N. plenseh!smlBtrcss,PopptcnSnb!nn(tlic 
founded tho Tuscan Academy of wife of ids principal boon-companion, 
Botanv, anil wrote on currency, etc. Otho, afterwards emperor), ill order 
See TUdoIfl. Elogio tli V. AVri, 1817; to marry whom lie also divorced nnd 
A’otir. It ing. Univ., 1852-66; Rose, afterwards put to ileatli Ills wife, 
Biog. Diet., ISIS. Octnvin, the sister of Britannlciw. 
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The low servility into which the 
Roman senate had sunk at this time 
may be estimated from the fact that 
it actually issued an address con* 
gratulating the hateful matricide on 
the death of Agrippina. The affairs 
of the empire were at this time far 
from tranquil. In 61 A.D. an insur- 
rection broke out in Britain under 
Queen Boadicea, which was, however, 
suppressed by Suetonius Paulinus. 
At home matters were not much 
better. The emperor was lampooned 
in verse ; the senate and priesthood, 
alike venal, were also satirised by 
audacious malcontents ; Burrhus, a 
valuable friend, died ; and even 
Seneca, though not a great moralist, 
out of his books, thought it only de- 
cent to remove from court. In July 
64 occurred a great conflagration in 
Rome, by which two-thirds of the 
city was reduced to ashes. N. him- 
self is usually believed to have been 
the incendiary. It is said that he ad- 
mired the spectacle from a distance, 
reciting verses about the burning of 
Troy, but many scholars are doubtful 
whether he really had any hand in it. 
At all events, he laid the blame on the 
Christians, and persecuted them with 
great fury. He rebuilt the city with 
great magnificence, and reared for 
himself on the Palatine Hill a splendid 
palace, called, from the immense pro- 
fusion of its golden ornaments, the 
Aurca Damns, or Golden House ; and 
in order to provide for this expendi- 
ture, and for the gratification of the 
Roman populace by spectacles and 
distributions of corn, Italy and the 
provinces were unsparingly plun- 
dered. A conspiracy against him 
failed in the year 65, and Seneca and 
the poet Lucan fell victims to his 
vengeance. In a fit of passion he mur- 
dered his wife Popprca by kicking her 
when she was pregnant. He then 
proposed to Antonia, the daughter of 
Claudius, but was refused, whereupon 
he caused the too fastidious lady to 
be put to death, and married Statilia 
Messallina, after killing her husband. 
His vanity led him to seek distinction 
as a poet, a philosopher, an actor, a 
musician, and a charioteer, and he 
received sycophantic applauses, not 
only in Italy, but in Greece, to which, 
upon invitation of the Greek cities, he 
made a visit in 67. But in G8, the 
Gallic and Spanish legions, and after 
them the Praetorian Guards, rose 
against him to make Galba emperor, 
and N. lied from Rome to the house 
of a freedman, Phaon, about four 
miles distant. The senate, which had 
hitherto been most subservient, de- 
clared him an enemy of his country, 
and the tyrant ended liis life by 
suicide on June 11, 68. 

Nero, Gnaius Claudius, a Roman 


general who was consul in 207 b.c. 
In that year he intercepted Hasd rubai , 
who was crossing from Spain to Italy 
with reinforcements for Hannibal, 
and severely defeated him at the 
battle of the Metaurus. Over 50.000 
Carthaginians perished, and amongst 
them Has drub al himself. N. was 
censor several years later. 

Nero, Tiberius Claudius, a Roman 
soldier, served as queestor under 
Ceesar in 47 b.c., and was on the side 
of Brutus after the latter’s death, 
but was later reconciled to Octavius. 
He is principally known as the hus- 
band of Livia Drusilla, and father of 
her two sons Drusus and Tiberius, 
the latter of whom became emperor. 
In 38 Octavius divorced his wife, 
Scribonia, and married Livia, who 
had obtained a divorce from N. 

Neroli, Oil of, see Orange. 

Nertchinsk, see Nerchinsk. 

Neruda, Madame, see Hall£, Lady. 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius (32-98 a.d.) 
a Roman emperor for scarcely two 
years. He had previously served the 
Roman state as praetor, then as con- 
sul. He was appointed emperor upon 
the death of Domitian, but his 
honours sat heavily on him, and he 
gladly reigned jointly with Trajan 
until his death. 

Nerval, Gerard de (1808-55), the 
adopted name of G6rard Labrunie, a 
French man of letters. In 1828 he 
published a translation of Goethe’s 
Faust , and later on lie collaborated 
with Thfcophile Gautier. He was a 
great traveller, and narrated his ad- 
ventures in the Rivue des Deuce 
M mutes. His most interesting literary 
contribution is his Aurttie, ou le 
Hive et la Vie. He wrote many charm- 
ing short stories, which reveal an 
attractive personality, and which flow 
in a spontaneous graceful manner. 

Nervi, a tn. and seaside resort in 
the prov. of Genoa, Italy, 6 m. S.E. 
of Genoa. Pop. 7000. 

Nervous System, that part of the 
mechanism of the body whose special 
function is the co-ordination or con- 
trol of the activities of the organs. 
The 6ystem is composed of nerve- 
cells or neurons, which are linked to- 
gether and capable of sending im- 
pulses from one to the other. In other 
words, the nerve-cell has a life or 
metabolic existence of its own, which 
is modified in a particular manner by 
certain stimuli received from outside 
itself, and which modifies the meta- 
bolism of an adjacent nerve-cell or 
certain other cells, such as those of 
muscle. In this way impulses are 
conveyed from the exterior to centres 
within the body, and from such 
centres to other centres or to other 
tissues. The effects of what may bo 
called nerve -currents are divisible 
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Into three classes : those changes 
which involve movements in certain 
structures, as the contraction of a 
muscle; those changes which involve 
modifications in consciousness, as a 
special or general sensation; and those 
changes which are merely chemical, 
that is, which stimulate the pro- 
duction of certain substances, as in 
the various secretory organs. The 
different nerves are responsive to 
different stimuli, and each nerve 
transmits its impulse in one direction 
only. The latter property has given 
rise to the distinction between 
efferent and afferent nerves; those 
that conduct impulses outwards from 
a nervous centre, and those that 
conduct impulses towards the centre. 
The chief lands of efferent nerves are; 
(1) Motor nerves, which go to volun- 
tary or involuntary muscles and cause 
them to contract; (2) Accelerator 
nerves, which produce an increase in 
the rate of rhythmical action, suoli 
as those which make the heart beat 
■at a greater speed; (3) Inhibitory 
nerves, those which retard the rate 
of rhythmical motion, or stop it alto- 
gether; and (4 ) Secretory nerves, those 
which cause secrotion to flow out 
from the various glands. Tho chief 
kinds of afferent nerves are: (1) Those 
which conduct impulses to tho cen- 
tral system and there give rieo to im- 
pulses to ha carried away by efferent 
nerves, as In reflex action; (2) those 
which convoy impulses giving riso to 
the special sensations of sight, hear- 
ing, etc.; (3) thoso which convoy 
general or non-localised sensations; 
and (4) those which give riso to tho 
experience of puin. Tho N. S. is also 
to ho classified according to tho 
anatomical disposition of tho nerves 
and nervous organs. Tho most con- 
venient classification involves three 
divisions: tho central N. S., the 
peripheral N. S., and the sympathetic 
nerves. Theso divisions are some- 
what arbitrary, but they are sanc- 
tioned by custom and convenience. 
Tho central N. S. consists of the 
brain and spinal cord. The peripheral 
system consists of tho cranial nerves, 
tho spinal nerves, tho sense organs, 
as tho eye, car, etc., and tho motor 
end-plates. The sympathetic system 
consists of the ganglia situated on 
either eido of the spinal column, 
with their connections. Before de- 
scribing tlieso systems in detail, the 
properties of nerve-substance In 
general must bo discussed. 

Nervous tissue Is of three kinds: 
nerve-cells, nerve-fibres, and neu- 
roglia, or connecting tissue. Ncrvc- 
.•ells vary greutly In form and size. 
The form of cell which makes up tho 
brain und spinal cord consists of a 
protoplasmic nucleated body, from 


which arise certain processes. One 
process is known as the axis-cylinder 
process or axon, and tho others are 
collectively called the dendrites. The 
axon possesses a uniform diameter 
and throws off collateral branches 
without diminishing in section; the 
dendrites divide into numerous 
branches, whiob taper off ns they 
pass from the cell-body Tho axon 
appears to be tho structure by which 
communication is made between cell 
and cell, and it is an essential part, 
not only of a nerve-cell, but of anerve- 
flbre. In some fibres tho thread-like 
axon becomes sheathed with a sub- 
stance called myelin; it is then called 
a medullated fibre; if tho sheath is 
absent, it is called a non-medullated 

fib - ' " e- not, the 

fib . i called 

th ■ . < lemma, 

pit . ■ ■ . ■ n if the 

fib . , ■ of the 

br ■ . ■ . nervo- 

ce! . lilo tho 

wl ■ ■ cord is 

m ■■ vithout 

a • 1 . o-fibres 

wi . . carts of 

the body arc bound up In bundles 
which wo call nerves. 

— Thocontrnl 
or . consists of 

th . ■ . .1 Cord, both 

of which nro elsewhere described. The 
most important part of tho brain Is 
the cortex, which Is rondo up of grey 
matter. There arc subsidiary ninsses 
of groy matter in the Interior of the 
brain, in tlio corcbellum, and in the 
spinal cord. It Is In this groy matter 
that voluntary action arises, and to 
itarcnlsc ’ ■’ 1 

give rise " ■ 

masses o' .. . ,■■■ ■■ 1 

with Involuntary and reflex actions, 
while tho white ninltcr may be looked 
upon as a communicating medium 
only. 

Cranial nerves. — These nerves are 
concerned mainly with the supply of 
tho bend. There are twelve pairs of 
them, and they aro spoken of by their 
numbers ns well os their names ; (l) 
The Olfactory nerve Is purely sensory: 
it comes from tho nose and proceeds 
to the cerebrum ; It Is the nerve of 
smell. (2) Tho Optic nervo Is purely 
sensory; it enters the eyeball at the 
rear and connects with the cerebrum 
by way of subsidiary masses of grey 
matter called the corpora quadric'- 
mina, and corpora geniculata. (3) 
The Oculomotor nerve Is purely mus- 
cular. and supplies most of the 
muscles of the eye. (4) The Trochlear 
nerve Is muscular, and supplies the 
superior obl qiio muscle of the eye. 
(5) The Trigeminal nerve is mainly 
sensory. It divides Into three main 
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branches for the upper, ' middle, and 
lower portion of the head and face 
region. It has a smaller motor branch 
for the muscles of mastication. (6) 
The Abducent nerve is muscular and 
supplies the external rectus muscle 
of the eye. (7) The Facial nerve is a 
motor nerve, supplying the facial 
muscles. Injury to this nerve causes 
the loss of all power of facial move- 
ment and expression. (8) The Audi- 
tory nerve is divided into two parts : 
the cochlear nerve, which is the 1 
nerve of hearing, and the vesti 
nerve, which connects with the 
ciroular canals and conveys 
impulses which enable the body to be 
kept in equilibrium. (91 The Glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve is mixed sensory 
and motor. Certain muscles of the 
pharynx are impelled to action by it, 
while other fibres are concerned in the 
sense of taste. (10) The Vagus or 
Pneumogaslric nerve has varied func- 
tions; it contains fibres which convey 
motor impulses to the stomach and 
intestines, afferent impulses from the 
lungs, etc. (1 1) The Spinal Accessory 
nerve contains motor fibres for the 
larynx and some inhibitory fibres for 
the heart; it also supplies a few 
muscles in the neck and back, (121 
The Hypoglossal nerve is the motor 
nerve for the tongue muscles. 

The Spinal nerves arise from the 
spinal cord and run out through holes 
between the vertebrae to supply the 
trunk and limbs, though some of the 
upper ones are concerned with the 
head and face. The division into 
spinal and cranial nerves is arbitrary 
and not real. There are thirty-one 
pairs of spinal nerves, whose names 
depend on the part of the spinal 
column from which they pas3. Thus 
there are eight cervical, twelve dorsal, 
or thoracic, five lumbar, five sacral, 
and one coccygeal. Each spinal nerve 
is a mixed nerve, containing both 
motor and sensory fibres. As they 
emerge from the spinal cord, the 
motor and sensory bundles are sepa- 
rated. The sensory fibres come from 
the hack of the spinal cord: their 
point of emergence is called the pos- 
terior root, and a spinal ganglion is 
situated at that point, consisting of a 
collection of nerve-cells which have 
two axis-cylinders proceeding from 
them, by which the ceils communi- 
cate in one direction with the skin, 
and in the other with the spinal cord 
or brain. The motor fibres sprout 
from the grey matter of the spinal 
cord, and proceed by way of the 
anterior roots to the mixed nerves, 
and thence to their destination in 
the end-plates of the voluntary 
muscles. 

Sympathetic system . — Some of the 
anterior root fibres pass to a chain of 


ganglia running down on each side of 
the vertebral column called the sym- 
pathetic chain. These ganglia consist 
of nerve-cells, and the fibres from the 
anterior roots branch round these 
ceils and stimulate them to send out 
impulses by their own axis-cylinder 
processes to the involuntary muscles. 
The medullated fibres which carry the 
impulses from the spinal cord to the 
ganglia are termed pre-pangh'omc,- 
those which start from the ganglia are 
' ” ‘ ’ called jjosi- 

whieh affect 
must not he 
the ganglia. 

The ganglia serve as re-distributing 
stations, where an impulse received 
from one afferent fibre may he com- 
municated to a number of cells in the 
ganglion winch convey by their own 
axis-cylinders the impulses to the 
various involuntary muscles. Among 
muscles served are those which effect 
the peristaltic movements of the ali- 
mentary tract, those which constrict 
the arteries and regulate the circula- 
tion, including the muscles of the 
heart to some degree, the unstriped 
muscles of the lungs and windpipe, 
those which control the size of the 
pupil of the eye-ball, those conneoted 
with the sweat glands of the skin, 
etc. 

Diseases of the nervous system . — 
These may affect the system as a 
whole, or bo localised. Neurasthenia 
iq.v.) is a general weakness of the 
nerves; neuralgia (g.w.) isoften caused 
by pressure from neighbouring in- 
flamed tissue; neuritis {g.v.) is in- 
flammation of a bundle of nerve- 
fibres, either localised or multiple. 
Any change in the blood supply is 
liable to lead to modification of the 
nerve substance; hence the effects of 
alcohol and the toxins of micro- 
organisms. Excessive stimulation of 
the nerves is likely to lead to general 
lack of tone, while the effect of injury 
or of neighbouring growths may in- 
volve disturbance of function in the 
nervous system. Degeneration of the 
neurones is apt to be affected by 
heredity, and leads to widespread or 
localised breaking-down of function, 
and consequent atrophy of the part 
affected. In locomotor ataxy the 
afferent nerves are particularly af- 
fected. This leads to unco-ordlnated 
state of the muscular and N. S.: the 
patient cannot stand without falling 
and the reflexes are absent. Progres- 
sive muscular atrophy is associated 
with ‘ " " ' ont 

nerves ■ in- 
sane is ‘ of 

tho cortex ( see Insanity). 

Nesfield, William Eden (1835-88), 
an English architect, horn at Bath. 
He led the Gothic revival, and his 
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took. Sketches from France and Italy, 
is a text-book on the subject. Ho de- 
signed Kimmel Park, Cloverly Hall 
Lougbton Hall, and Westcombe Park. 

Ness (Eng. nose, A.-S. noise, Ger. 
nase, Icelandic nes, Lat. nasus. Ft. 
nee), a geographical termination, sig- 
nifying promontory. Names in -ness 
abound among the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands, and on the coast of 
Caithness ; nnd along the E. const of 
Great Britain as far as Dungeness in 
Kent. As the corresponding ter- 
mination -ruts prevails in Scandi- 
navia, the existence of names in -ness 
in Britain is held as an evidence of 
Scandinavian colonisation. 

Ness, Loch, a long narrow lake in 
Inverness-shire, Scotland, extends 
N.E. and S.W., and is 23 m. in length, 
and II m. in average breadth. It 
receives the Morriston, the Oieh, the 
Foyers, and other streams, and its 
surplus water is carried ofl to the 
Moray Firth by the R. Ness. In 
many places it is 130 fathoms in 
depth. 

Nesselrode, Karl Robert Count 
(1780-1SG2), a Russian statesman, 
bom at Lisbon, of German descent. 
He took an activo part in the nego- 
tiations for the peace of Tilsit, in the 
Napoleonic campaign, and acted as 
intermediary between Alexander I. 
and Tulleyrand, always maintai 
a policy of moderation. At one 
ho was attached to the Russian 
bassy in Paris. Ho took part in 
Congress of Vienna. After signing the 
peace of Paris (185G) he resigned. 

Nossus, see HEncux.ES. 

Nestor, in Greek legend, was the son 
of Neleus, King of Pylos, the husband 
of Eurydice, and father of Perseus. 
When his father’s kingdom was in- 
vaded by Hercules, he alone of bis 
brothers was spared. Ho fought 
against the Arcadians, Elcans. and 
Centaurs, nnd took part in the siege 
of Troy. In his old age he was re- 
nowned for his wisdom. 

Nestorius (d. c. 450 a.d.), a native 
of Germaniela, a city of Northern 
Syria, in the patriarchate of Autioch, 
was probably a disciple of the cele- 
brated Theodore of Slopsuestia ; nnd 
having received priest's orders at 
Antioch, he was selected by the em- 
peror, in 428 A.P., as patriarch of 
Constantinople. Soon after his con- 
secration, a controversy aroso ns to 
tlio divine and human natures of our 
Lord. One of tho priests who fol- 
lowed N. to Constantinople, Anns- 
toslus, having in a sermon, which was 
by some ascribed to N. himself, denied 
that the Virgin Mnry could bo truly 
called tho • Mother of God," being 
only In 1 rut.li tho mother of the man 
Christ,* N. warmly defended Anas- 
tasius, " espoused this view, nnd 
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elaborated it into tho theory which 
has since been known by Ids name, 
nnd wldch equivalently, if not in 
formal terms, exaggerated the dis- 
tinction of two natures in our Lord 
into a distinction of two persons — the 
human person of Christ and the 
Divine Person of the Word. An 
animated controversy ensued, which 
drew from Cyril, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, a formal condemnation of the 
doctrine of N. in twelve anathemas 
still preserved, and a similar con- 
demnation, accompanied by a threat 
of deposition nnd excommunication, 
from Celestine, Bishop of Romo. N. 
remaining firm in hia opinions, a 
general council was convened at 
Ephesus in 431, at which Cyril took 
the most active and prominent part, 
and at which, notwitlistnnding tho ab- 
sence of the patriarch of Antioch nnd 
his bishops, N. was condemned and 
deposed. Considerable opposition 
was offered to this, but ultimately N. 
was confined in a monastery near 
Constantinople, whence, after four 
years, he was banished to the Greater 
Oasis in Upper Egypt, nnd nftor 
several changes of his place of con- 
finement, died in exile. 

Nests, In natural history, are the 
places chosen or constructed by birds 
.or any other animal for Incubation, 

. ’ 1 . c 

■ ■ ■ o 

fill structures found In nature. They 
originated primarily in I he dcsiro for 
concealment and protection, and 
birds that arc content with slight 
depressions in the ground, such ns 
terns and plovers, lay eggs which so 
" 1 'thatthey 

A decided 
■ ■ ’ N. is the 

burrow, such ns that occupied by the 
sand marlin, kingfisher, or puffin. In 
mnny cases these underground N. 
arc made in burrows left by rabbits 
or voles. Mnny birds nnd some 
animals make their N. in the hollows 
of trees; tho fcmnlo of the Bornean 
rhinoceros bornbill is scnlcd up by 
Uio malo for many weeks, and thus 
absolutely protected. The mud N. of 
the swallow family and other birds 
arc wonderful cxnmples of industry. 
Some of these weigh as much us eight 
or nine pounds. Among tho crudest. 
N. Hint arc made with collected 
material, such as sticks, leaves, blades 
of grass, or lialr, aro those of tho wood 
pigeon, wldch aro so loosely put 
together that the eggs arc visible 
through them. Tho evolution of such 
N. to tho complex structures of the 
finches or the wrens nnd their choice 
of site is plainly due to tho instinct 
of concealment. Home fish nnd some 
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insects and spiders have developed 
great nest-building craft. 

Nests, Edible, are produced by 
species of swifts, or swiftlets, in the 
Malay Is. and Australia. In most of 
the mud nest building birds saliva is 
secreted to mix with the mud. In 
these swiftlets the secretory glands 
are so developed that the use of mud 
and other matter is abandoned, the 
nest being almost or entirely of the 
bird's own secretion. These nests are 
in great demand by the Chinese for 
making birds’-nest soup. In the Malay 
Is. are large remote caves where the 
swifts have built for many centuries, 
and they are leased to collectors for 
large sums of money, and millions of 
nests are annually imported into 
China. The nests are taken as soon 
as they are made, and while still 
white and pure, those that contain 
foreign matter or those that are old and 
yellow not being of any edible value. 

Nestvizh, or Nesvigh, a tn. of 
Russia, in the gov. of Minsk, on a 
trib. of the Niemen. Pop. 8500. 

Nets are fabrics in which the threads 
cross each other at right angles, leav- 
ing a comparatively large open space 
between them ; tho threads are also 
knotted at the intersections. In this 
respect, netting differs essentially 
from weaving, where the intersecting 
threads simply cross each other. The 
open spaces in N. are called meshes, 
and these correspond in size with an 
instrument used in net-making, con- 
sisting of a flat piece of wood or other 
hard substance, usually about the 
shape and size of a common paper- 
knife. In addition to this, a peculiar 
kind of needle is used, upon which a 
large quantity of the thread is placed, 
by winding it from end to end be- 
tween the forked extremities. The 
art of net-making has been practised 
from the earliest times by the most 
savage as well as the most civilised 
nations. It is easy to 6ee that the 
human race could not help learning 
the value of this art from seeing how 
frequently land and water animals 
get entangled in the shrubs and weeds 
through which they attempt to pass ; 
we have ample illustrations of the 
uses of N. in the bas-reliefs of Assyria, 
Greece, and Rome, and in the mural 
Pointings of Egypt. Until recently 
A. have been always made by hand. 
Hemp is the chief material for net- 
making ; and in order to prepare it, 
it is firet passed in long rolls through 
a .™ aciii P e consisting of two rollers 
with blunt ridges, the upper of which 
is kept down on the material by means 
of a hanging weight, consisting of a 
loaded box suspended to a chain from 
the axle of the roller. After the fibre 
has passed through this, it is much 
more supple than before. It subse- 


quently pusses through the carding, 
roving, and spinning processes, as in 
all other kinds of yarn, and is finally 
twisted into threads or twines of the 
required thickness. After the N. 
comes from the loom, it goes to the 
finishers, who, by hand, make the 
addition of a kind of selvage, consist- 
ing of several thicknesses of twine, tn 
give strength to the edges. A great 
variety of N. are in use amongst 
fishermen, but the principal are the 
seine t trawl, and drift nets. 

Netherlands, see Holland. 

Nethersole, Sir Francis (1587-1659), 
secretary to the Electress Elizabeth, 
a native of Kent. He was secretary 
to James Hay, afterwards Earl of 
Carlisle, in 1619, and accompanied 
him on liis visit to the Elector Pala- 
tine. On his return lie was knighted, 
and became secretary to the Electress 
Palatine. In 1623-24 he was M.P. for 
Corfe Castle, being again elected in 
1625 and 1628, but in 1633 suffered 
imprisonment for his zealous support 
of the electress, and on his release 
took no more part in public life. He 
wrote political pamphlets, and his 
despatches as secretary to the elec- 
tress are summarised in Mrs. Green's 
Life of the Princess Elizabeth. 

Nethou, sec Pyrenees. 

Netley, a vil. in Hampshire, 3 m. 
S.E. of Southampton. There are 
ruins of a Cistercian Abbey (Early 
English and Decorated) dating back 
to the early 13th century. Netley 
Hospital was opened in 1863 for in- 
valided soldiers. 

Netsoher, Gaspar (1619-84), a Ger- 
man painter, born at Heidelberg, He 
took up painting as a profession and 
lived in the Hague under the patron - 
age of William III. 

Nettle, a name given to a number of 
annual and perennial herbs, charac- 
terised by stinging hairs on leaves and 
stems. The Great N. ( Urtica dioica ) 
is a perennial with small green flowers 
in long, branched clusters. The tender 
tops are sometimes boiled and eaten 
as a vegetable in spring. Its fibre 
yields a yarn, said to be superior to 
jute and hemp, though inferior to 
flax, and is valuable for damasks and 
brocades. A new process for extract- 
ing it has been introduced. The small 
N. ( V . ureas ) is an annual, with 
flowers in a short, seldom branched 
cluster. U. pilulifera, a doubtful 
British native, found on the E. coast 
of England, is more virulent than the 
others. 

Nettlerash, or Urticaria, a disease 
of the skin characterised by the de- 
velopment of raised red or white 
wheals similar to those produced by 
the sting of a nettle, and accompanied 
by a burning and itching sensation 
which is aggravated by scratching. 
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In the acute form they occur sue:- four chains of which, running from* 
denly in large or small numbers and N.E. to S.W. traverse the canton; 
usually disappear after a few hours. The greater number of the numerous 
The cause is some digestive disturb- streams which water the canton flow 
ance, due to the ingestion of certain into the Rhine. Among these monn- 
food, such as slieU-flsh, strawberries, tain torrents the principal are the 
cheese, etc. The best treatment is the Reuse, the Seyon, and the Serriere. 
administration of a purgativo com- The Lake of Neuch&tcl is 25 m. long, 
bined with an antacid, such as mag- and from 3 to 5* m. wide. Its level 
nesia. The chronic form of the disease above the sea is i420 ft., and it has a 
is not associated with any errors of depth of 400 or 500 ft. Tho natural 
diet, though it is worth while invest!- products are iron ores, coal, asphalt, 
gating whether the omission of an fruit, including grapes — from which 
accustomed article of food is attended good red and white wines aro made — 
with any relief. Attacks occur peri- timber and corn. The rearing of cattle 
odically and the wheals persist lor a constitutes an important branch of 
longer time than in the acute form, industry, and large quantities of 
Recurrences sometimes take place cheese are exported ; but the 
over a period of two or three years, speciality of the canton is watch - 
The treatment should include the ex- making. Area 312 sq. m. Pop. 132, 1S4. 
temal application of a lead ointment N. joined tho Swiss Confederation in 
to soothe the irritation, while ant- 1815. 2. The chief tn. of tho canton, 
acids aro recommended for internal occupies a magnificent site on the 
administration. N.W. shore of tho Lake of Nenohdtcl. 

Nettleship, Henry (1S39-93), an Eng- 25 m. N.W. of Bern, and is noted for 
lish Batin scholar, born at Kettering, its many charitablo institutions, and 
Ho helped Conington in his edition of for the beauty of its charmingly situ- 
Virgil, and eventually filled the cmi- ated environs. It is tho seat of the 
nent classicist’s post as professor of watch-making industry Pop. 23,505. 
Latin at Corpus (1878). Previously Noudamm, a tu. of Brandenburg, 
to this N. had been elected fellow of Prussia, 11m. from Kiistrin. The 
Lincoln. Amongst many valuable chief manure, are cloth and hats,, 
contributions to the classics ho colla- Pop. 7820. 

borated with Dr. Sandys In bringing Noudek, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
out a new edition of Soyffert’s Die- 10 m.N.N.W.of Karlsbad. Pop. 0890. 
tionary of Classical Antiquities, and Noudorf, tn. of Silesia, Prussia, 5 m. 
wrote an article called ’Tho present W.S.W. of KOnigshfitte. Pop.SlG7. 
relation between Classical Research Neudorf, see Iolo. 
and Classical Education in England.’ Nouo Froio Prosso Die (The New 

Nettleship, John Trivott (1841-1902), Free Press) was founded In 1SG4 by 
an English animal painter and author. Max Friedliinderand Michael Etienne, 
bom in Kettering, famous for his It is tho chief paper of tho German 
painting, ‘ Tho Puma devouring a Liberal party in tho Austrian empire, 
Peacock.’ His best known books are and is published daily in Vienna. 
Essays on 71. Browning's Poclry and Neuendorf, a vil. in tho Rliino Pro- 
Qcorge Mori ami and the Evolution vincc, Prussia, and lies 2 m. distant 
from him of some Ixitcr Painters. from Koblenz. 

Nettuno, a seaport of Italy, 32 m. Neuom, a com. of Bohemia, Austria, 
S.E. of Rome. Pop. 5500. 10 m. from Knrlsbnd. Pop. 10.733. 

Netzchkau, a tn. of Saxony, Ger- NeuIahrwassorHarbour.secDAXZlo. 
many, 12 m. W.S.W. of Zwickau. It Nougersdorf, see Guitsponr. 
has iron foundries. Pop. 7505. Nouhaldslebon, n tn. of Prussia in 

Neubrandenburg, a walled tn. of Saxony, on tho Oliro, 15 in. N.W. of 
Germany, In tho grand duchy of Magdeburg. Manufs. includo terra- 
Mecklenburg and Strclitz. 74 m. N. cotta wares, gloves, beer, and malt, 
of Berlin. It contains four handsome Pop. 10,774. 

Gothic gates of 11th-century work- Neulmus, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
mnnship. The grand-ducal palficc of has a 13th-century castle. Pop. 10,119. 
Bclvcdcro stands on a hill overlook- Nouhiiusol, a tn. of Neutrn co.. 
ing Lake Tollense. Hungnrv, 10 m. N. of Komom. The 

Neuburg. a tn. of Bnvarin, on the Hungarian nnmo is Ersckujvdr. Pop. 
Danube. 45 in. N. by W. of .Munich. 13.500. 

Pop. 905G. Ncuheiduk, a vil. of Silesia, Prussia. 

Neubydzovv, a tn. of Austria, in tho Pop. 0310. 
prov. of Bohemia, and 50 m. E.N.E. Neuhoff, Theodor von (c. 1090-1750). 
of Prague. Pop. 7541. a German adventurer, lie entered 

Neuch&iol, or Neufchfttel, known tbo scrvlco of King Charles XII. of 
also as Ncuenkurg : 1. A canton in tho Sweden, and was an ardent supporter 
W. of Switzerland, between Lake of the Jacobite cause. Ills chief fame 
Ncuclmtel and the French frontier, rests upon his assisting the Corsicans 
N. lies tn the midst of the Jura Mts., against the Genoese, and ultimately 
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ascending the throne as Theodor I. 
He was soon obliged to abdicate the 
throne, and was thrown on more than 
ono occasion into prison for debt. 

Neuhuys, Albert (6. 1844), a Dutch 
painter, bom in Utrecht. His pictures 
are chiefly of genial home life, young 
mothers with children; his strength 
lies in his individuality. See Max 
Rooses, Dutch Painters of the 1 9th 
Century. 

NeuiUy-Plaisance, a com. of Seine- 
et-Oise dept., France, about 20 m. 
from Pontoise. There are limestone 
quarries and manufs. of pottery- Pop. 
6400. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, a suburb of Paris, 
between the fortifications and the 
Seine. The castle of St. James, dating 
back to 1775, has been converted into 
a lunatic asylum and the Galignani 
Institution. Pop. 42,000. 

Neu-Isenburg, a tn. of Hesse, Ger- 
many, 13 m. distant from Darmstadt. 
Pop. 11,437. 

Neukirch, Benjamin (1665-1729), a 
German poet, born in Silesia. His 
publications include a poetical trans- 
lation of F6nelon’s Telemaque , some 
satires, and a book of Select Poems. 
His best productions are his satires 
and poetical epistles. 

Neumarkt: 1. A tn. of Bavaria, 20 
m. S.E. of Nuremberg. Pop. 6385. 
2. A tn. of Galicia, Austria, 56 in. 
S.W. of Tarnov. Pop. 91S5. 

Neumecklenburg, an island of the 
Bismarck Archipelago in the Pacific 
Ocean. Area 4600 sq. m. 

Neumilnster, a tn. in the Prussian 
prov. of Schleswig-Holstein, 50 m. 
N. of Hamburg. Manufs. include 
cloth, cotton, carpets, leather, beer, 
and sweetmeats. It is an ancient city, 
and was originally called Widendorp. 

Neunkirchen : 1. A tn. of Rhenish 
Prussia, on the R. Blies, and 12 m. 
distant from Saarbrucken. Pop. 
34,532. 2. A market tn. in Lower 

Austria, about 8 m. distant from 
Wiener - Neustadt. The principal 
trade is in woven goods and metals. 
Pop. 11,899. 

Neuossegg, now Ossegg (q.v.). 

Neupaka, a manufacturing tn. of 
Bohemia in Austria, and is 57 m. 
E.N.E. of Prague. Pop. 6843. 

Neu-Pommern (originally called 
New Britain), the largest island in the 
Bismarck Archipelago, in the Pacific 
Ocean, off the coast of Papua, and is 
separated from Neumecklenburg by 
St. George's Channel. It is of volcanic 
origin, and comprises an area of 9600 
m. The Herberts hire Port overlooks 
Blanche Bay at the extreme N.E. of 
the island, and is the seat of adminis- 
tration. N. was discovered by 
Dampier in 1699. The natives are 
Melanesians. 

Neuquen, a ter. of Argentina, be- 


tween the Colorado and Limay Rs., 
with an area of 42,350 sq. m. The 
surface on the whole is mountainous, 
and the principal riveristhe Neuquen. 
Cap. Chosmalal. Pop. 28,000. 

Neuralgia (Gk. vevpov, nerve ; 
aXyos, pain), a pain along the course 
of a nerve not associated with any 
demonstrable change in structure. 
This definition is not always applic- 
able, for the pain Is often accom- 
panied by swelling, redness, etc.; but 
in the large majority of cases the ces- 
sation of the neuralgic pains leaves 
the patient as he was before the at- 
tack, with the exception of a degree 
of exhaustion. The pain is of a par- 
oxysmal character; it6onsetissudden, 
and its cessation no less so. It may 
even take on a periodic character, 
recurring at the same time of day for 
weeks, or recurring at fairly regular 
intervals of a few weeks. There is 
usually a fair degree of localisation; 
the patient feels the most intense pain 
at particular points, though it may 
often be felt diffused throughout the 
area served by a nerve. 

It is often difficult to assign a cause 
to a neuralgic attack. Generally 
speaking, hereditary influences, poor 
nutrition, fatigue, or worry are pre- 
disposing causes. Persons of gouty 
or aneemic tendencies are apt to suffer 
from N. Occasionally it follows 
periods of excitement or overwork, 
and is often associated with the abuse 
of drugs, as alcohol and tobacco. It 
is a regular accompaniment to 
malaria, and cold, damp conditions 
are favourable to its development. In 
some cases it can be seen to be due to 
the pressure of a tumour or of in- 
flamed matter in the course of a 
nerve, and some of the most obstinate 
varieties are attributed to the pres- 
sure of bony structure upon the nerve 
as it passes through a foramen. The 
immediate cause of a paroxysm may 
be any sudden shock or jar, change of 
temperature, sudden movement, or 
any marked change in consciousness, 
such as t he mere dread of a recurrence. 

Neuralgic pains are usually classi- 
fied according to their anatomical 
situation. Tic douloureux is a dis- 
tressing variety affeoting the tri- 
geminal or facial nerve. The par- 
oxysm is unusually sudden, and is 
usually of short duration. The pain 
is felt at the side of the head, and is 
seldom experienced on both sides at 
once. The skin may become red and 
swollen, and tender points can be 
located where the pain is extra- 
ordinarily intense; these are situated 
where the nerves emerge from the 
deeper-lying tissues. Supraorbital N. 
affects the brow. The pain is less in- 
tense in character than that of tic 
douloureux, but tends to remain for 
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a longer period. It is often associated Constipation is a frequent concomi/ 
with the condition called migraine, in fant. Serual neurasthenia is charac- 
which symptoms of a hysterical terlsed by the predominance of thf 
nature are observed. Intercostal N. sexual disturbances mentioned above, 
affects the nerves which emerge from It is usually accompanied by pain in 
tho front of the spinal cord. Tho the back, neuralgic pains generally, 
difficulty of exactly localising it some- speedily-induced exhaustion, appre- 
times gives the impression that a honsion of oncoming impotence, etc. 
pleuritic affection is the cause of the Most forms of N. are complicated, 
trouble. It is often associated with and the existence of exhaustion in the 
herpes zoster, or shingles. Sciatica Is nervous centres is usually demon- 
an obstinate form of N. affecting the sirable. Tho essentia) part of any 
great sciatic nerve; it is most, dis- treatment is ‘rest cure’ amidst 
tinctly felt in the neighbourhood of hygienic surroundings, 
the joints, and is usually caused by Neuritis, inflammation of a nerve, 
exposure to wet or cold, or to the It may be localised or multiple. In 
over-long maintenance of a fixed localised N., caused by injury, cold, 
position of (he lower limbs. pressure, etc., there is considerable 

The treatment of N. should aim at pain along the courso of tho nerve, 

elimin " ■ ' ' — - 1: cause, and the part may bceonto red and 

Good ■ 1 plenty swollen. It usually submits to treat- 

of res ■■ n from men! in a short time. Multiple N. is 

worry are indispensable. Ol drugs, the simultaneous inflammation of 
morphia, antipyrin, plienacetin, and nerve trunks, oftou symmetrically 
aspirin are most satisfactory, situated on both sides of tho body. 
Lotions and plasters of belladonna, Tho cause may bo alcoholic poisoning; 
aconite, laudanum, and cldoroform iend, arsenic, mercury, copper, or 
are recommended as soothing appii- phosphorus poisoning; toxic effects 
cations. Operative measures are of diphtheria, typhoid fever, malaria, 
seldom called for, but success in influenza, etc.; gout or tuberculosis, 
obstinate cases has been achieved by Beri-beri is a form of multiple N. 
exposing tho nerve and stretching it. The symptoms vary according to the 
Neurasthenia (Gk. reSpoi-, nerve; cause. There is numbness, loss of 
acrScYna, weakness), a term applied power, and atrophy of mipclo in 
to a group of symptoms arising from certain parts, and ultimate paralysis, 
weakness or exhaustion of the nerve the only euro is elimination of the 
centres. The usual symptoms arc poison. , 

want of energy, predisposition to Neurodo, a tn. of Prussia , in flic 
fatigue and disinclination for bodily prov. of Silesia. -15 tn. S.S.W, of 
activity, loss of memory, insomnia, Breslau, with manufs. of clotli, car- 
pain in the back, disturbance of pets, and cottons. Pop. 7732. 
digestive functions, including con- Neuroma, a tumour springing from 

stipation, and u senso of fulness after a nerve. If it is made up or nervous 
eating, disturbance of sexual func- tissue, it is known ns a time N.; t Ills 
tions, involving ameuorrltcca and dys- variety is very rare. If it is xnnde up 
menorrhcoa In women and impotence of an overgrowth of fibrous connect. - 
nnd spermatorrhoea in men, disturb- iug (Issue, it is known as a false or 
ance of (lie special senses, Involving pseudo-neuroma, 
head - noise,-, blurring of vision, Nouroptora, see I Nat: era. 

regional analgesia, etc. N. may be i Nouruppin. a tn, of Prussia In the 

classified according to the predoml-t' ' r rom 

nant symptom or group of symptoms, i ■ of 

Cerebral N. is characterised by mental ; 1 ' ■ dcs. 

symptoms; there is Inability to con- and mnnufs. of machinery. pop. 
ccnlrato tho attention. Irritability, , 18,714. 

depression, etc., accompanied by ; Ncusaiz, a tn. of Prussia in the 

headaches. In many cu-cs there Is prov. of Rilcsia, on tho Oder, 18 in. 
development of morbid fears, such ns from Glogau. Brewing and ship- 
claustrophobia. or fear of confined building tire carried on. Pop. 13,485. 
places, us railway tunnels, small Neu-Sandec, a tn. of Austrian 

rooms, etc., and batophobin, or fear of ■ Galicia, on the Dtmnjcc, 45 m. S.K. 
things falling, etc. In A’cnrarlhrnin of Cnicow. Thcro arc Iron mines In 
cordis tho heart symptoms prvdoml- the vicinity. Pop. 25,401. 
ante; there Is continual palpitation Ncusaiz (German, In Hungarian 
and occasional seizures resembling Ujvidek), a tn. of Hungary in the co. 
angina pectoris. In gastric u cams- of Ilftcs-Hodrog, on the Danube, 
/AemVt tht- digestive processes are dis- near the terminus of tho Fran?- 
turbed, though digestion may pro- Josef Canal. The town is tho seat of ■ 
cccd at quite a norma! rate. Rome a Greek orthodox bishop, and tin' 
secretions nro apparently lll-regu - 1 literary and religious centre of the 
luted, though of normal constitution. JServinns in Hungary. Pop. 31,1)50. 
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Neusiedier-See ( Ferto-tava ), a lake 
of Hungary, between the counties of 
Oedenburg and Wieselburg, 19 m. 
from Pressburg. It has an area of 
about 120 sq. m., but it is of varying 
size, and sometimes dries up in part. 
Eastward it is united with the exten- 
sive marsh called the Hans&g, 
through which it is in communica- 
tion with the R. Raab and with the 
Danube. 

Neusohl (German, in Hungarian 
Bcszterczebanya), ‘a tn. with a 
magistracy, Hungary, cap. of the co. 
Sold, 86 m. N. of Budapest. The 
chief occupations are mining and 
metal-working. It is a Catholic 
bishopric see. Pop. 10,000. 

Neuss (the Roman Novaesium), a 
tn. in the Rhine prov. of Prussia, on 
the Rhine at the confluence of the 
Erft, about 31 m. from Dusseldorf. 
There are manufs. of iron ware, 
woollen stuffs, chemicals, paper, and 
bricks, and the town also produces 
oil and meal. Pop. 37,300. 

Neustadt: 1. A tn. in the prov. of 
W. Prussia, Prussia, 21 m. N.W. of 
Danzig. Pop. 9805. 2. A seaport 

in the prov. of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prussia, on the Baltic, 18 m. N.N.E.of 
Liibeck. Pop. 5082. 3. A tn. of Ger- 
many in the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,about9m.N.E. of Coburg. Pop. 
7986. 4. A tn. of Prussia in the prov. 
of Silesia, 33 m. from Ratibor. The 
chief industries are tanning, dyeing, 
and the manuf. of damask linen, 
woollen stuffs, leather, and beer. 
Pop. 20,300. 

Neustadt (a tn., Lower Austria), see 
Wi£ner-Neustadt. 

Neustadt-an-der-Hardt, a tn. in the 
German kingdom of Bavaria, 17 m. 
S.W. of Mannheim. There is a good 
trade in wood, grain, fruit, and wine, 
all of which are produced in the 
vicinity. Its church, with several 
curious monuments of the counts 
palatine and with some ancient fres- 
coes, was finished in the 14th century. 
Pop. 19,287. 

Neustadt - an - der - Orla, a tn. of 
Germany in the grand duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, 16 m. S. of Jena. 
Pop. 7098. 

Neustadt-an-der-Talelfichte, a tn. 
of Bohemia, Austria, at the foot of 
Tafelfiohte, the highest point in the 
Sudetic Mts. Pop. 5657. 

Neustadtel, a tn. of Saxony, Ger- 
many, 12 m. S.S.E, of Zwickau. 
Pop. 5137. 

Neustadtl an der Waag, a dm. near 
the N.W. frontier of Hungary, 33 m. 
N.N.W. of Neutra. Here excellent 
red wine is grown, and there is a good 
trade in grain, wool, sheep -skins, and 
wax. 

Neustettin, a tn. of Pomerania, 
Germany, 55 m. S.E. of Kolberg. It 


has a considerable trade in cattle and 
agricultural produce, as well as in 
timber and spirits, and the chief in- 
dustries are iron founding, dyeing, 
brewing, and the manuf. of soap, 
matches, and machinery. Pop. 1 1,833. 

Neu Strelitz, a tn. and cap. of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, Germany, between 
Lakes Tierker and Glambecker. It 
was founded in 1773, is built in the 
form of an eight-rayed star, and con- 
tains the ducal palace, with a library 
of over 70,000 volumes, and having 
magnificent gardens attached. The 
chief products are corn, meal, and 
timber, and there are manufs. of iron- 
ware, pottery, beer, and mineral 
waters. Pop. 11,993. 

Neustria, the name given to the 
western div. of the Frankish empire 
to distinguish it from the eastern 
div., Austrasia. 

Neutra, cap. of the co. of Neutra, 
45 m. E.N.E. of Pressburg. Its chief 
product Is wine. It possesses a 
fortress and an old cathedral. Pop. 
15,000. 

Neutrality (Lat. neuter , neither), the 
state of non-participation in a war 
in which two or more nations are 
engaged, and ‘ neutral ’ states are 
those who do not take any part in 
the contest and who remain the 
common friends of both parties with- 
out favouring either to the prejudice 
of the other. In no other branch of 
international law has there been 
•more progress than in the extension 
and definition of the rights and 
duties of neutrals. The word itself is 
of recent origin, as in the olden times 
when states were at war, all other 
states concerned were considered as 
on one side or the other. Late in the 
17th century, it was recognised that 
neutral states should give no assist- 
ance to belligerents, but such points 
as to what extent neutrals could 
prevent their territory being used for 
hostile purposes, etc., were by no 
means clearly understood. Generally 
speaking, as long as a neutral nation 
wishes to enjoy the rights and ad- 
vantages of N., she must exercise 
strict impartiality towards both 
belligerents. She must not furnish 
either of them with troops, arms, 
munitions of war, or anything in 
direct use in war time, and on the 
other hand, in matters which do not 
relate to war she must not refuse to 
one belligerent any advantage which 
she grants to the other. The ques- 
tion in regard to N. which has caused 
possibly more controversy than any 
other is that respecting neutral goods 
on belligerent vessels, and vice versa. 
It was at first held that the ownership 
of the goods on board the vessels was 
the only thing to be considered; thus, 
merchandise belonging to the enemy 
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was seized on a neutral ship, bu ' c-, r -'- — — j r^,,, . 

neutral merchandise seized under . " ■ 

hostile dag- was restored. This systei: . ■ i ■■ : : ■ 1 

led to so much inconvenience an^ .... ■. ■ . .■ 

irritation that the opposite principle contraband of war, see Contra Baku. 
wasadopted.andneutral merchandise Neutral Salts, see Salts. ' 

under a hostile flag was seized, and Neu-UIm, a fort. tn. of Swabii, 
hostile merchandise was safe under Bavaria, situated opposite Ulm in 
a neutral flag. The Declaration of Wilrtemberg, on the Danube. Pop. 
Paris (1856) laid down the principles 12.390. 

that a neutral flag covered belli- Neuville, Alphonse Mario do (1S3G- 
ge rent’s goods, save contraband of 35), a French painter, pupil of Dela- 
war, and that neutral goods, save croix and Picot. He exhibited for the 
contraband of war, were not liable to first time in the Salon of 1S59 a large 
confiscation when found under a canvas depicting an episode in the 
hostile flag. By the decision of the siege of Sebastopol, which made a 
arbitration board in the Alabama great sensation and got him a medal, 
case, it was laid down that a neutral This was followed by a 6Cries of mili- 
govemment is bound to use due tary pictures dealing with tho Crl- 
diligence to prevent the fitting out mean and Franeo-Prussian wars. His 
fn, or departure from, any of its ports most famous picture is 'The Last 
of a vessel which it has reasonable Cartridges.’ He also collaborated 
ground to believe is intended to carry with Detaille in the panorama of 
on war with a power with which it is Rezonville, one of the best works of 
at peace; that it is bound not to per- tho kind. His painting is full of vigour 
mit a belligerent to make use of its and movement, and betrays marked 
ports as a basis of naval operations, individuality of temperament, 
or a source of recruitment of men or Non work, a in. of Rhenish Prussia, 
military supplies; that it is bound to 11 m. W. of Diisseldorf. It manufs. 
exercise due diligence in its own textile fabrics. Pop. 12,350. 
ports or waters, and as to all persons Nouwicd. a tn. of the Rhine Pro- 
within its jurisdiction to prevent any vince, Prussia, on tho Rhine, S m. 
violation of these obligations. The N.N.W. of Koblenz. It possesses an 
Treaty of Washington in 1871 raised ancient castle famous for its Roman 
more questions than it solved, but antiquities, and is the seat or the 
the general effect was to extend tho Moravian schools, founded in tho 
duties of neutral states. The present 17th centurv. Starch, tobacco, soap, 
position as to N. is briefly as follows:- chicory, and iron goods oro mnnu- 
It is tho belligerents’ duty to respect factured. Pop. 19,107. 
neutral territory and territorial „ Neuron, or Ternouzcn, a seaport, 
waters. Neutral states have tho right Zealand, Netherlands, situated on an 
to repress the intercourse of neutral arm of tho Scheldt, 28 m. W.N.W. of 
citizens with citizens of either belli- Antwerp. Pop. 9329. 
gcrent, II desired. Belligerents have Nova, a riv. of Russia, in tho gov. 
tho right of blockado, of anjary (Lat. of St. Petersburg, flows W, from the 
anjaria, forced service), of visit, and S.W . corner of Lake Ladoga to tho 
search, and of the confiscation of Bay of Croustadt, in tho Gulf of Fin- 
contraband of war. Neutrals must land. Its length, including windings, 

E revent any recruiting, etc., for either is about -1 0 m. Its current is very 
elligerent, and must grant im- rapid. It is covered by drift-ire for 
partially any privileges, etc., which upwards of five months In tho year, 
are not considered as intervention In An extensive traffic is carried on on 
tho struggle. Such arc tho main out- Its waters. 

lines, but the scope of the subject Is Nevada; I. Ono of fhe south- 
so wide that it is iutpossihlo to con- western states of the American 
dense it into a short article, os so Union in the groat Cordillerao 
ninnv issues ore involved in eacli plateau, bet ween tho Rooky Mts. and 
particular point. It may bo said that the Sierra N. Tho surface is plateau 
tho trend of modern thought is to with an elevation of 5000 ft., hut in 
givo neutrals more and more rights; tho S. it descends abruptly to the 
such conceptions as tho ncutrallsa- level of tho Colorado 11. (000 ft. 
tion of territory, the abolition of above sea -level). The climate Is very 
fictitious blockades, the detachment dry and the soli barren. The extreme 
from tho high sea of the * territorial southern boundary Is formed for 
waters,’ were not dreamt of a century about 150 m. by the Colorado, and 
ago. At the Conference of the Hague the Humboldt It, flows across over 
in 1907, dealing with N„ two fairly 300 in. of the northern district, but 
exhaustivo conventions were adopted, this and other smaller streams end 
and further modifications and pro- in salt lakes known as • sinks.’ Crops 
gross may not unreasonably bo ex- arc chiefly subsidiary to the grazing 
pcctcd from the conference to bo held of sheep and cattle, but the leading 
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occupation is mining, especially o£ 
silver and gold. Ollier minerals are 
lead, sulphur, antimony, nickel and 
cobalt, borax and rock salt. The 
chief towns are Carson City, the 
capital, Virginia City, Reno (which 
has n state university). Eureka, and 
Gold Hill. Area 109,821 so. m. Pop. 
(1910)81,875. 2. A city and co. seat 
of Vernon co., Missouri, U.S.A., 88 m. 
S. of Kansas City. The chief in- 
dustries are the smelting of lead and 
zinc, and themanuf. of paper, lumber, 
sheet metal, and bricks. Coal is mined 
in the vicinity. Pop. (1910) 7176. 

Novel, a tn., Russia, in the gov. 
of Vitebsk, 63 m. N.N.W. of the city 
of Vitebsk. Pop. 10,000. 

Nevers (ancient Noviodunum . ), the 
chief tn. of the dept, of Nifivre, 
France, on the r. b. of the Loire at its 
confluence with the Nifevrc. It is the 
seat of a bishopric and of commerce, 
its trade consisting in iron and steel, 
wood, wine, grain, livestock, etc. 
There are manufs. of porcelain, agri- 
cultural implements, chemical 
manures, glue, boilers and iron 
goods, boots and shoes, and fur 
garments, and tho town has also 
distilleries, tanneries, and dye-works. 
The cathedral of St. Cyr dates back 
to the llt.h century. Pop. 27,000. 

Neviansk, or Novyanskii, a tn. of 
Russia in the gov. of Perm, on the 
Neiva R., 50 m. N.N.W. of Ekaterin- 
burg. It is famous for its metallurgic 
riches and for its mint. Pop. 16,500. 

Neville, see Warwick, Eaki. of. 

Neville, Henry (1620-91), an Eng- 
lish author, interested himself in 
politics. His activities displeased 
Cromwell, who banished him from 
London in 1654. He entered parlia- 
ment on the death of the protector, 
and sat at Westminster for some 
years. He was, in 1663, arrested, and 
acquitted, on the grounds of com- 
plicity in the Yorkshire rising. His 
translation of Machiavelli’s works 
(1675) is well known, and he was the 
author of many effective lampoons, 
including Shuffling, Cutting, and 
Dealing in a Game of Picttuei (1659), 
being directed against Oliver Crom- 
well and others. 

Neville, Henry George (1837-1910), 
an English actor, born in Manchester. 
In 1S61 he came to London, where he 
at onco sprang into prominence. His 
first, great success was as Bob Brierley 
in Tom Taylor’s The Ticket-of -leave 
Man (Olympic, 1863), and this 
success was followed by others in 
Lady ClancaHy and The Two Orphans. 
He played mainly romantic parts, for 
which his good looks and impassioned 
acting were eminently adapted. For 
several years ho was the hero of the 
autumn dramas at Drury Lane. One 
of his last, and best, performances 


was Sir Oliver at His Majesty’s 
Tli 6&tr& 

Neville, Richard, first Earl of Salis- ' 
bury (1400-60), was the son of Ralph 
N., first. Earl of Westmorland. He 
acquired his title through his wife in 
1429, laying claim to it on the death 
of his father-in-law. He was warden 
of the western inarches, and as such 
persuaded York to lay down his arms 
in 1452, and when the latter got con- 
trol of the government, during tho 
king’s madness, gave him his support 
and was made chancellor. He was 
defeated by the royalist forces at 
Ludford (1459) andfledto France, but 
returned in 1400 and remained in 
charge of London while Warwiok 
went to meet the Lancastrians at 
Northampton. He was captured after 
the battle of Wakefield, and murdered 
in Pontefract Castle. 

Neville’s Cross (Durham), see 
David II. 

Nevin, a watering-place in Carnar- 
vonshire, Wales, 6 m. N.W. of 
Pwllheli. Pop. (1911) 1810. 

Nevis, an island in the British West 
Indies, which lies in 17° 14’ N. and 
62° 33’ W., and is separated from St. 
Kitts by a strait some 3 m. wide. It 
has an area of 50 sq. m., and the 
greatest elevation is 3596 ft. Sugar, 
cotton, corn, yarns, coffee, and fruit 
are grown. The chief tn. is Charles- 
town. N. with St. Kitts and An- 
quilla were united in 1SS2 to form 
one presidency. Pop. 15,000. 

Nevis, Ben, see Ben Nevis. 

New Age, a weekly review of 
politics, literature, and art, published 
on Thursdays from 38 Cursitor Street, 
London, E.C., and edited by Mr. 
A. R. Orage. Caviare to the general, 
it is a paper for publicists, its Notes 
of the Week, written with Swiftian 
satire and directness, being perhaps 
the most penetrating criticism of 
current affairs. Its political philo- 
sophy is a blend of Marx and 
Nietzsche; has pioneered tho idea of 
Guild Sooialism (see Sociausm), and 
having no advertisements criticises 
fearlessly and, at times, savagely. 

Now Amsterdam: 1. A tn. of British 
Guiana, on the Berbice, 63 m. S.E. of 
Georgetown. The tn. itself is traversed 
by canals. Pop. 9000. 2. The name 
given to New York City under the 
Dutch. 

Newark, a municipal and pari. bor. 
of England, in the co. of Nottingham, 
on a navigable branch of the R. Trent, 
16 m. SAV. of Lincoln. Tho parish 
church, a large and elegant edifice, 
though often rebuilt, still shows 
traces of its original Norman char- 
acter. There are many industries, 
chiefly of an engineering character, 
and there is a large trade in corn, 
malt, cattle, ivool, and coal. The 
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castle of N., in which King John died Goody Two-Shoes, Tommy Trip and 
in 1216, was built early in the 12th his Dog Growler, may be recalled, also 
century. The ruins now form an the IAlyputian Magazine. / 

attractive feature of a public pleasure Newbolt, Henry John (6. 1862), A 
ground. Pop (1911) 16,142. barrister and author, born at Bilston. 

Newark: 1. A city and the co. seat Staffs. ; educated at Clifton College, 
of Licking co., Ohio, U.S.A., 33 m. E. Bristol, and Corpus Christi College, 
of Columbus. It is the trade centre of Oxford. He became barrister at Lin - 
an agricultural region, and manufs. coin’s Inn, 1887, and practised there 
stoves and furnaces, bottles, glass, for two years. From 1900-4 he edited 
cigars, rope halters, machine furni- the Monthly Review. In 1892 his first 
ture, and bentwood. Pop. (1910) book. Taken from the Enemy, waft 
25,404. 2. A city of New Jersey, published, and in 1895, Mordrcd, a 

U.S.A.,oo.seatofEssexco.,onNewark tragedy. But his fame rests cliieflv 
Bay, about 8 m. W. of New York, with Admirals All, 1897; the poems iii 
There is a Roman Catholic cathedral, this attracted much attention. He 
and the city is the see of a Roman has also written Stories from Froissart: 
Catholicandof a Protestant Episcopal The Island Race; The Sailing of the 
bishop. The manuf. of shoes and other Longships, Songs of the Sea; The Tear 
leather products, especially patent of Trafalgar; The Old Country; Songs 
leather, became an important in- of the Fleet; The Twymans, etc. 
dustry early in the 19th century. Newbridge, a tn. in co. Kildare, Ire- 
Other manufs. are felt hats, carriages, land, on the Liffey. 4 1 m. N.E. of Kil- 
chairs, jeweller}’, malt liquors, cloth- dare. It is the site of large cavalry 
ing, brass and iron work, machinery, barracks. Pop. (1911) 1560. 
chemicals, varnish, enamelled goods, New Brighton: 1. A bor. of Beaver 
corsets, cigars, buttons, and art co., Pennsylvania, U.S. A., 27 m.N. IV. 
pottery. Pop. (1910) 347,469. of Pittsburg. It is connected with 

Newbattle, a vil. in the co. of Edin- Beaver Falls by means of a bridge, 
burgh, Scotland, 1 m. S. of Dalkeith. Its chief manufs. are flour, lumber, 
Newbattle Ahbey was built by David pottery, carriages, and machinery. 

I. in 1140. Pop. (1911) 0061. Pop. (1910) S329. 2. A former tn. on 

New Bedford, a seaport city of Staten Is., but now a part of New 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on Buzzard’s York City. 3. A watering-place in the 
Bay, 55 m. S. of Boston. It was once co. of Cheshire, England, 4 m. N.W. 
the centre of the American whale- of Birkenhead. Pop. (1911) 11,000. 
fisheries. Oil refining, tanning, hoot New Britain, a city of Hartford co., 
and shoe making are carried on, be- Connecticut, U.S.A., 9 m. S.W. of 
sides the manufacture of silk and Hartford. Its chief manufs. are hard- 
woollen goods. It has oil and candle ware, tobacco, foundry and machine 
factories, soap factories, several large shops’ goods, hosiery and knitted 
cotton -ill] 11.4, lie op -iron manufactories, goods, andcutlery. Pop. (1910)43,916. 
barrel factories, and an extensive New Britain, see Neu-Pommern. 
trade in raw cotton, fish, coal, and New Brunswick : 1, An eastern 

lumber. Pop. (1910) 96,652. prov. of the Dominion of Canada, is 

Newbem, a city and co. seat of bounded on the N.W. by the Bay of 
Craven co., N. Carolina, 85 m. N.E. Chaleur, on the N.E. by the Gulf of 
of Wilmington. Its chief manufs. in- St. Lawrence and the Strait of 
elude lumber, turpentine, and cotton Northumberland, on the S. by Nova 
goods. Pop. (1910) 9961. Scotia and the Bay of Fund}-, and on 

Nowbory, Francis (1743-1818), a the S.W. by the state of Marne. It has 
publisher, was the son of John N., an area of 27,985 sq. m., and a pop. 
whose business he inherited in 1767. of 350,000. The coast-line is 500 m. 
Subsequently the firm was Newbery in extent, and is indented by spacious 
& Harris, and in later years it was bays, inlets, and harbours, which 
known as Griffiths & Farran. As a afford safe and commodious anchor- 
publisher he did not show the acumen age for shipping. The chief are 
or industry of his father. Fundy, Chignecto, and Cumberland 

Newbery, John (1713-67), publisher hays, the two last being merely ox- 
and bookseller, bom at Waltham St. tensions of the first ; Passamaquoddy 
Lawrence, Staffs. When seventeen Bay in the S.; Verte, Shedinc, 
years old he went to Reading and Cocaigne, Richibucto, and Miramichi 
procured employment in the Mercury bays on the N.E., and the Bay of 
offices. In 1745 he opened a publish- Chaleur, SO m. long by 27 m. broad, 
ing house in St. Paul’s Churchyard: in the N.W. The province of N. B. 
here he started newspapers, and abounds in rivers. The principal are 
amongsthiscontributorswerejohnson the St. John’s and the St. Croix, tho 
and Goldsmith. He had often medi- former 450 m. and tho latter 100 m. in 
tated a library for young people — the length, and both falling into tho Bay 
venture was made, and it proved a of Fundy ; and of the rivers that flow 
great success. The well-known books, eastward into the Gulf of St. Law- 
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rence, the Richibucto, the Miramichi, 
and the Restigouche. The province 
contains numerous lakes, one of which. 
Grand Lake, is 100 sq» m. in area. 
The surface is for the most part flat 
or undulating. With the exception of 
the district in the N.W. bordering on 
Canada and the K. Hestigouche, no 
portion of N. B. is marked by any 
considerable elevation. The shores 
on the E. coast, and for 20 in. in- 
land, are flat. The soil is deep and 
fertile. N. B. contains a rich and ex- 
tensive wheat-producing district, the 
inhabitants dividing their time be- 
tween farming, lumbering, fishing, 
shipbuilding, and other pursuits. 
The climate is remarkably healthy, 
and the autumn — and especially the 
season called the Indian summer — is 
particularly agreeable. Gold and sil- 
ver occur in N. B. ; copper and iron 
ore of excellent quality abound ; 
gypsum, plumbago, and limestone 
are very abundant, and the freestone 
of the province, unsurpassed for 
beauty and durability, commands a 
high price in the States. Fredericton 
is the cap., but St. John is the largest 
town. Lumbering and the manufac- 
ture of wood-pulp are the leading in- 
dustries, but coal is mined, lobsters 
tinned, and woollen goods, machinery, 
sugar, and paper are also manufac- 
tured. Following the discovery of oil 
and natural gas, these have been pro- 
duced in large quantities. The pro- 
vince of N. B., together with that of 
Nova Scotia, originally formed one 
Irench colony, called Acadia, or New 
France. It was ceded to the English 
an( l was first settled by 
British colonists in 1764. Twenty 
years subsequently, in 17 S4, it was 
separated from Nova Scotia, and 
erected into an independent colony. 
2 ‘ 4^ cifc J °* New Jersey, TJ.S.A., lies 
on the S. bank of the Raritan R„ at 
the head of navigation, 15 m. from its 
mouth and 30 m. S.W. of New York. 
It manufactures cotton, leather, and 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 23,388. 

. Newburgh : 1. A royal and muni- 
cipal burgh and seaport in the co. of 
Fifeshire, Scotland, on the Firth of 
ia J* Its chief manufs. are floorcloths 
ana linen. It is also engaged in 
salmon fishing. Pop. (1911) 1977. 2. 
ft c ity m Orange co., New York, 
* 011 Hudson R., 60 m. N. 
or New York. Its chief manufs. are 
cotton and woollen goods, silk, paper, 
?!- a Sj!L nery * and aour - P °P' (i9io) 

^ i >o05. 

Newburn, a vil. in the co. of North- 
umberland, England, on the Tyne, 
m. N.W. of Newcastle. It is 
engaged in coal mining and iron 
founding. Pop. (1911) 3017. 

Newbury, a municipal bor. and 
market tn. of Berkshire, England, on 


the R. Kennet, 17 m. S.W. of Reading. 
Close by iB the hamlet of Speen, built 
on the site of the Roman Spinse. The 
chief industry is malting, and the 
town has a considerable woollen 
trade. During the Civil War in Eng- 
land, the neighbourhood of N. was 
the scene of two battles, neither of 
them being decisive. During the 
second of these battles, Donnington 
Castle resisted the Parliamentarians, 
being held by its governor Sir John 
Boys. Pop. (1911) 12,107. 

Newburyport, a city, port of entry, 
and one of the co. seats of Essex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on the Merri- 
mac R., 3X m. N.N.E. of Boston. The 
principal industries are the manuf. of 
boots, shoes, celluloid collars, cotton 
and woollen goods, and machinery, 
and also shipbuilding. The city has 
a safe harbour. Pop. (1910) 14,949. 

New Caledonia, an island of the 
South Pacific Ocean, belonging to 
France, and lying about 720 m. 
E.N.E. of the coast of Queensland in 
Australia, in lat. 20°-22° 30' S., long. 
164°-167° E. It is about 200 m. in 
length, 30 m. in breadth. It is of vol- 
canic origin, is traversed in the 
direction of its length, from N.W. to 
S.E., by a range of mountains, which 
in some cases reach the height of 
about 8000 ft., and is surrounded by 
sand-banks and coral-reefs. There 
are secure harbours at Port Balade 
and Port St. Vincent, the former on 
the N.E., the latter on the S.W. part 
of the island. In the valleys the soil 
is fruitful, producing the cocoanut, 
banana, mango, breadfruit, etc. The 
sugar-cane is cultivated, and the vine 
grows wild. The coasts support con- 
siderable tracts of forest, but the 
mountains are barren. The inhabi- 
tants, who resemble the Papuan race, 
consist of different tribes. Its cap. is 
Noumea. N. C. was discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1774. In 1854 the 
French took official possession of it 
and made it a convict station. It<* 
area is 6450 6q. m.» and it has a 
pop. of 50,000. 

Newcastle : 1. A tn. of Natal, S. 
Africa, near the Drakenberg Mts., 
about 130 m. N.W. of Pietermaritz- 
burg. It produces coal and petro- 
leum. Pop. (whites) 2500. 2. A 

tn., York co., W. Australia, 52 m. 
N.E. of Perth. Pop. 1000. 3. A 

city and port on the Hunter R., 
New South Wales, 73 m. N. of Syd- 
ney. It ships coal, wool, and frozen 
meat. Pop. 17,000. 4. A tn. of New 
Brunswick, on the Miramichi R., 
close to its mouth. Pop. 3000. 5. The 
cap. of Lawrence co., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Shenango R., 50 m. 
N.W. of Pittsburg. The region in 
wliich it is situated is rich in coal, iron, 
and other minerals, and the chief 
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manufs. are tin-plate, fire-brick, flour, 
steel wire, glass and iron goods. Its 
shipping trade is also extensive. Pop. 
(1910) 36,280. 6. The co. seat of 

ETenr}' co., Indiana, U.S.A., 41 m. 
N.E. by E. of Indianapolis. The chief 
manufs. are iron goods, furniture, 
carriages, pianos, and brass goods. 
Pop. (1910) 944G. 7. A seaport tn. in 
co. Down, Ireland, on Dundrum Bay, 
11 m. S.W. of Downpatrick. It is en- 
gaged in fishing. Pop. 1600. 8. A 

market tn. in co. Limerick, Ireland, 
26 m. S.W. of Limerick. Pop. 2600. 

Newcastle, Duke of, see Cavendish, 
William. 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham Fiennes 
Pelham Clinton, fifth Duke of New- 
castle (1811-64), entered parliament 
in 1832 as Lord Levedon, and was 
Lord of the Treasury under Peel 
(1834-36). When Peel returned to 
power, he again accepted office, and 
in 1846 became chief secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1851 
he succeeded to the dukedom. In the 
following year he went to the Colonial 
Office under Aberdeen, and when the 
Russian war broke out, and the War 
Department was detached from the 
Colonies, he took the Seals. He worked 
strenuously to organise it, but it was 
impossible to make it adequate to the 
demands upon it in a short time, and, 
yielding tc " ■ ‘ 

1865. He- 
Colonies fi 

Newcastle, Thomas Pelham Holies, 
first Duke of (1693-176S), eldest son 
of the first Baron Pelham ; assumed 
the name of Holies in 1711, on suc- 
ceeding to the estates of his uncle, 
John Holies, Duke of Newcastle. He 
was in 1715crcatedDukeof Newcastle. 
He was appointed Lord Chamberlain 
in 1717, and Secretary of State for 
the Southern Department in 1724. 
Thirty years later ho succeeded Pel- 
ham as Prime Minister, and in 1767 
formed a coalition with Pitt, but re- 
signed as Bute came into prominence. 
He was Lord Privy Seal in Rocking- 
ham’s first administration (1765-60). 

Newcastle Chronicle, The, first 
established in 1764, and was the 
third newspaper to be published in 
Newcastle. It was a weekly publica- 
tion, the first issue appearing on 
Mar. 24, 1764. In 1858 it became a 
daily paper and also the property of 
Joseph Cowen, an ardent Liberal, 
who continued to own it until his 
death in 1900. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, a city, muni- 
cipal co., and pari. bor. of North- 
umberland, 272 m. N.W. of London, 
on the 1. b. of the Tyno, 8 m. from the 
sea. It is connected with Gateshead, 
in Durham, on the opposite bank of 
tho Tyne, by three fino bridges The 
city has an interesting history (see 
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John Brand’s History and Antiquities, 
1789), and slight remains of its 
antiquity may still be seen. The' 
Roman station was by the Potts JEW, : 
which is said to have crossed the river 
on the site of the present hydraulic 
swing bridge. There are traces of the 
old walls, which according to Leland 
‘ far surpassed for strength and mu- 
nificence all the walls of the cities of 
England.’ Before the Conquest the 
city was known as Monkchestcr. It 
owes its present name to the Norman 
castle built by Henry II. about 1080 
on the site of an older Roman fortress. 

It belongs to the corporation which 
has placed it under the charge of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. As 
a port and coaling centre Newcastle 
came into prominence towards ’the 
end of the 15th century, though coal 
was dug up in the reign of Edward IH. 
According to a charter of the reign of 
Elizabeth, forty-eight persons were 
appointed to load coal here, and in 
the year 1699, 200,000 chaldrons were 
exported. Its commercial prosperity 
is due to its position on a tidal river, 
and to the large quantity of excellent 
coal found in the neighbourhood. The 
principal docks are the Northumber- 
land, the Albert Edward, and the 
Tyne. The quay, which is fitted with 
all mechanical appliances and com- 
municates with tho North - Eastern 
Railway, forms a fine thoroughfare, 
a mile in length. The banks on both 
sides of the Tyne are lined with quays, 
factories, warehouses, and shipbuild- 
ing yards. Tho chief exports, apart 
from coal, are iron and steel goods, 
machinery, chemicals, and copper. In 
1910 the exports were valued at 
£11,308,177, and the imports at 
£9,442,944. Newcastle is the see of a 
bishop, and returns two members to 
parliament. The local government Is 
in the hands of the lord mayor, 19 
aldermen, and 57 councillors. The 
most notable of its public buildings 
are: the cathedral, in the Decorated 

andP ' ' 

(12th 

catlie " " ' . 

town ' ■ ' _ . ’ ■ 

and t: ’■ ■ ■ ' ' ' . , 

There are colleges of medicine and 
science, belonging to the Durham 
University, tho Rutherford Collego 
and Commercial Institute, and tho 
Royal Free Grammar School (1525). 

The chief residential suburb is Jes- 
mond (Jesus Mount). There are some 
fine streets, the most notable being 
Grainger Street and Grey Street. In 
the ‘ Side ’ and the ‘ Sandhill ’ may : 
be seen some old Elizabethan houses. 
There are a number of parks and 
recreation grounds, including Jes- • 
mond Dene, Brandling, Armstrong, 
and Heaton Parks, the Town Moor 
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and Castlo Leazes. ■ Among the 
societies founded in Newcastle are 
the Tyneside Naturalists’ Club (1846), 
the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engineers (1852), the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries, and the 
Fine Arts Society. Pop. (1911)266,671. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, a market' 
tn. and pari, and municipal bor. of 
Staffordshire, England, on the Lyme 
brook, 2 m. W. of Stoke-on-Trent. 
The parish church of St. Giles has a 
square tower of red sandstone dating 
from the 12 th century, the remainder 
having been rebuilt between 1S73-76; 
the grammar school dates from 1602. 
The town was formerly noted for its 
manuf. of hats. Now the chief in- 
dustries are brewing, 'malting, tan- 
ning, and the manuf. of army cloth- 
ing, paper, cotton, etc. Pop. (1911) 
20,204. 

Now-chwang, or Nui-chwang, a 
treaty port in S. Manchuria, China. 
The town proper stands on the Liao 
R., 40 m. from the coast, but the 
name is usually applied to the port, 
30 m. nearer the coast of the Gulf of 
Lao-tung, which was originally called 
Muh-kow-ying. The Liao R. is here 
about i m. wide, but the port is ice- 
bound in winter. The surrounding 
country is flat and marshy. The 
chief industry is the manuf acture of 
bean oil and bean cake, which form 
the chief exports, with raw beans, 
ginseng, and raw silk. There are gold, 
iron, and silver mines. Pop. 50,000. 

New College, Oxford, founded by 
William of Wykeham in 1379 as the 
College of St. Mary of Winchester, 
the other title arising from the exist- 
ence of St. Mary's College. The fine 
buildings still retain much of the 
founder's design, and are notable for 
the chapel containing the founder’s 
pastoral staff, the cloisters (conse- 
crated in 1400), and the massive de- 
tached tower. New buildings have 
been largely added. The lovely 
grounds contain portions of the old 
city wall. 

Newcomb, Simon (1835-1909), an 
American astronomer, born in Nova 
Scotia. In 1859 he was appointed 
professor of mathematics to the 
U.S. navy, and later astronomer at 
the naval observatory, Washington, 
where he superintended the erection 
of the 2 6 -in. equatorial telescope 
there. From 1871-74 he became ap- 
pointed secretary to the U.S. Com- 
mission for observing the transit of 
Venus, and in 1882 observed the same 
at the Cape of Good Hope, then, from 
1SS4-93, he was professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy to Johns 
Hopkins University. He interested 
himself in the eclipses recorded by 
Ptolemy in the Almagest, also the 
Arabian and later astronomers to the 


18th century. N. studied chiefly the 
problems of gravitational astronomy?! 
He wrote numerous books on as- 
tronomy and sociology. Consult his 
Reminiscences of an Astronomer , 1903. 

Newcome, William (1729-1800), 
Archbishop of Armagh, was born at 
Abingdon. In 1765 he became a 
D.D., and the year following he went 
to Ireland as chaplain to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. He was soon promoted 
to the see of Dromore, and in 1795 he 
was made Primate of Ireland. Among 
liis works are Harmony of the Gospels 
(1778), and an Improved Version of 
the Twelve Minor Prophets (1785- 
1809). 

Newcomen, Thomas (1663-1729), 
an inventor of the atmospheric steam- 
engine, born at Dartmouth. In 1705, 
together with Savery and John 
Calley, he took out a patent for a 
* fire-engine * notable for its safety 
and economy. The engine of James 
Watt improved upon this by having 
a separate condenser. In 1723 he 
set up an engine for drawing water at 
Griff, near Coventry. 

New Cumnock, a tn. of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, 5 m. S.E, of Cumnock. It 
is the centre of a rich mining district. 
Pop. (1911), 5661. 

New Decatur, a city of Morgan co., 
Alabama, U.S.A., 1 m. S. of Decatur. 
It contains iron and wagon works, 
oil mills, cotton compresses, and 
spoke and handle factories. Pop. 
(1910) 6118. 

New Dongola, Maraka, orEl-Ordeh, 
a tn. of Egyptian Sudan, N.E. Africa, 
on the Nile. An important trading 
station. Pop. (estimated) 20,000. 

Newdigate, Sir Roger, fifth Baronet 
(1719-1806), an antiquary, was a col- 
lector of ancient marbles, vases, and 
books. Two marble candelabra found 
in Hadrian’s villa he purchased and 
presented to the Radcliffe Library, 
Oxford, and to that university, where 
he had been educated and which he 
represented in parliament for many 
years, he made other benefactions. 
He is, however, now principally re- 
membered as the founder of the New- 
digate prize for English verse at 
Oxford. 

New England, a collective name 
applied to the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, in the 
N.E. of the U.S.A. Area 67,400 sq. m. 
The coasts were explored by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, and the 
district was explored in 1614 by 
Captain John Smith, who suggested 
the name. 

Newent, a tn. of Gloucestershire, 
England, 9 m. N.W. of Gloucester. 
Manufactures linen and nails. Pop. 
(1911) of rural dist., 6965. 

New Forest, the name of a dist. in 
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Hampshire (g.u.), triangular in shape, 
find bounded on the W. by the R. 
Avon, on the S. by the coast, and on 
the N.E. by a line running from the 
borders of Wiltshire along the 
Southampton Water Area about 
145 sq. m. This triangle appears to 
have been a great wooded district 
from the earliest times, and its present 
name dates from the Norman Con- 
quest, when it was regularly afforested. 
Since that period it has remained a 
possession of the crown. The prin- 
cipal trees in the forest are the oak 
and beech, with large patches of holly 
as underwood. The oaks have been 
much used as timber for the British 
navy. Tracts of exquisite woodland 
scenery are everywhere to be met 
with. The afforestation of this district 
by the Conqueror, enforced by 
savagely severe forest laws, was re- 
garded as an act of the greatest 
cruelty, and the violent deaths met 
by both of his sons, Richard and 
William Rufus — both of whom were 
killed by accidental arrow-wounds in 
the forest — were looked upon as 
special judgments of Providence. A 
small breed of pony lives wild under 
its shelter. See J. R. Wise’s The IV ew 
Forest, its History and Scenery. 1883. 

Newfoundland, an island and British 
colony of N. America, lies in the 
Atlantic Ocean, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, separated from 
Labrador on the N. by the Straits of 
Belle Isle (about 12 m. broad), and 
extending in lat. from 46° 38' to 51° 37' 
N., and in long, from 52° 44' to 59° 30' 
W. In shape it resembles an equi- 
lateral triangle, of which Cape Bauld 
on the N., Cape Race on the S.E., and 
Cape Ray on the S.W. form the 
angles. It is 370 m. in length, 290 m. 
in breadth, about 1000 m. in circum- 
ference, and has an area of 42,734 
sq. m. The island, as seen from the 
sea, presents a wild and sterile ap- 
pearance. Its surface is diversified by 
mountains, marshes, barrens, ponds, 
and lakes. The mountains in the 
Avalon Peninsula (stretching S.E. 
from the main portion of the island, 
and connected with it by an isthmus 
of only about 3 m. in width) rise, in 
some cases, to 1400 ft. above sea- 
level; while, both here and along the 
western shore, the height of 1000 ft. 
is frequently reached. The number of 
the lakes is remarkable, and it has 
been estimated, though, perhaps, 
with some exaggeration, that about 
one-third of the whole surface is 
covered with fresh water. The 
' barrens ’ occupy the tops of hills. 
The coast-line is everywhere deeply 
indented with bays and estuaries 
affording safe harbours. Of these 
inlets, the principal, beginning from 
the northern extremity of the island, 
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are Hare, White, Notre Dame, Bona- 
vista. Trinity, Conception, St. Mary’s, 
Placentia, Fortune, St. George’s, and 
St. John’s bays. The rivers, none of 
which are navigable for any distance, 
communicate between the lakes of 
the interior and the shore, and are 
'narrow and winding; occasionally, 
however, they are turned to account 
in driving machinery. The main 
streams are the Exploit, with its 
affluent the Great Rattling, and the 
Humber. The soil is sterile and un- 
productive, although there is con- 
siderable cultivation along the sea- 
board of the settled districts. The 
chief exports consist of dried cod, 
cod oil, seal .skins, seal oil, tinned 
lobsters, herring, copper and copper 
ore, and iron ore. The N. fisheries 
dispute, which was settled at Wash- 
ington in 1909, was satisfactory to 
British claims. The government is 
administered by a governor, an 
executive council, and a legislative 
council, and a house of assembly. 
Pop. 237,531. Labrador (area 120,000 
sq. m.), the most easterly part of the 
American cont Inent, is dependent on 
N. Pop. 4096. 

The early history of N. is involved 
in obscurity. It was discovered June 
24, 1497, in the reign of Henry VII., 
by John Cabot. It was visited by the 
Portuguese navigator, Gaspar de 
Cortereal, in 1506: and within two 
years after that time, regular fisheries 
had been established on its shores 
by the Portuguese, Biscayans, and 
French. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, with 
his ill-fated expedition, arrived in St. 
John’s Harbour, August 1583, and 
formally took possession of the island 
in the name of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the return voyage, the expedition 
was scattered by a storm, and the 
commander lost. The history of the 
island during the 17th and part of the 
18th centuries is little more than a 
record of rivalries and feuds between 
the English and French fishermen; 
but by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
the island was ceded wholly to Eng- 
land. The island of Anticosti has been 
included since 1S09. 

Newfoundland Dog. Few breeds of 
dogs are associated with so many 
i:c count.- of canine instinct, devotion, 
and sagacity as the N. 11., which was 
introduced — probably in the late 
eighteenth century — from British 
North America, where it had been 
accustomed to a very hard life on 
rough fare, and had long been bred 
for intelligence and taught to take to 
water without hesitation. It is in fact 
unrivalled as a water dog, and is 
much assisted by the oily nature of 
its dense, straight coat and by its 
partly webbed feet. Newfoundlands 
of the time when Sir Edwin Landseer 
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immortalised the breed by his paint- 
ing* * A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society,* were of various 
colours. But there are now two 
established varieties, the black and 
the white and black. Other colours, 
such as bronze or red and white, are 
not favoured. In both varieties the 
head Is broad and massive, with short 
and square muzzle, small ears and 
small, deep-set eyes without haws. 
The back is broad, neck strong and 
short, legs very strong, and the feet 
large and round. The chest is deep 
-and broad, and the tail thick and long 
enough to reach just below the hock. 
The general appearance is that of a 
dog of great, strength and activity 
for his build and size. The movement 
is free, and the loose swinging of 
the body between the legs, giving 
a slight roll to the gait, is characteris- 
tic. According to the Newfound- 
land Club's standard, the weight 
should bo not less than 110 lbs. for 
a bitch and not more than 140 lbs. for 
a dog, while the average height is put 
at 25 and 27 in, respectively, but 
considerably larger animals are not 
uncommon. Newfoundland puppies 
need plenty of lean meat, both raw 
and cooked, as soon as they are able 
to take it, and they must have regu- 
lar and frequent exercise. 

Newgate Prison, a formerprison in 
London, situated at the W. end of 
Newgate Street, opposite the Old 
Bailey. It was begun in the reign of 
Henry I., and is mentioned as a prison 
in 1207. In 1241 a sum of 20,000 
marks was exacted from wealthy 
Jews of London to repair the struc- 
ture. In the 15th century funds for 
its rebuilding were left by the will 
of Sir Richard Whittington. It was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1666, but 
rebuilt about. 1770. It suffered much 
damage by fire during the No -Popery 
riots of 1780, when 300 prisoners 
were let loose. (See Bamaby Rudge,) 
Airs. Fry began her labours for the 
improvement of the condition of 
prisoners there in 1808, and it ceased 
to be used as a debtors* prison in 1815 
-and as a place of incarceration in 
1877. Executions took place within 
it after 1868. In 1904 it was demo- 
lished, and the site is now occupied by 
the Middlesex Session House. The 
noted prisoners who have been con- 
fined in it include George Wilkes, 
Daniel Defoe, Jack Sheppard, Titus 
Oates, and William Penn. 

New Georgia Arohipelago (Pacific 
Ocean), see Solomon Islands. 

New Glasgow, a tn. of Pictou co.. 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on East R., 
10 m. S.E. of the seaport of Pictou. 
There is an important shipbuilding 
industry. Coal mines are worked in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 5000. 


New Granada, see Colombia. 

New Guinea, or Papua, a large island 
(the next in size to Australia) in the 
Eastern Archipelago, lying N. of 
Australia, and separated from it by 
the Arafura Sea and Torres Straits 
(SO m. wide). Length (E. to W.) 
about 1500 m.; breadth 30 to 430 m.; 
area about 250,000 sq. m. It is di- 
vided politically between Great 
Britain (S.E. and S.), Germany (N.E. 
and Holland (W.). The island is 
very irregular in shape, the coast 
being indented by numerous deep 
bays, such as Geelvink Bay and the 
Gulf of Papua. The coast is moun- 
tainous and rocky in the N. and S.E., 
but low and marshy in the S.W., and 
large numbers of small islands lie off 
it. The interior is still little known, 
but is very mountainous, rising in the 
Charles Louis Mis. to over 16,700 ft. 
Mt. Trafalgar is an active volcano. 
The chief rivers are the Baxter, Fly, 
Bamo, Philip, Turama, Aird, Aivei, 
Kaiserin Augusta, and Ambemo, 
several of which are navigable. The 
climate is hot and humid in the low- 
lands, where fever is very prevalent, 
but comparatively healthy at an 
elevation of 3000 ft. The rainfall is 
very heavy, reaching 150 in. in parts. 
The vegetation is dense and luxuri- 
ous, mainly resembling that of the 
Malay Archipelago, with some Aus- 
tralian types. Fruit and spices are 
also abundant. The animals are 
few, mainly marsupials, but birds are 
abundant. The mineral wealth is 
little explored, but some gold and 
plumbago have been found. The 
natives, classed as Papuan negroes, 
have a considerable admixture of 
Malayan and Polynesian blood, and 
belong to the Melanesian division. 
They are usually medium or small in 
stature, with a narrow head and 
slight chin. Some of the inland 
tribes are very savage and addicted 
to cannibalism. Pottery, wood- 
carving, and rope-making are the 
main industries, and bfiche de mer, 
copra, valuable woods, rubber, pearls, 
and agricultural products are ex- 
ported. The island was discovered 
by a Portuguese, De Abrea, in 1511, 
and named Papua by De MeDesis in 
1526 and New Guinea by De Orterz 
in 1545. The Dutch annexed some 
parts of the W. coast in the 18th cen- 
tury ; in 1793 the East India Company 
formally annexed the island. In 184S 
Holland annexed the country W. of 
141° E.; in 1885 Germany established 
a protectorate in the N.E. In 1883 
the E. was annexed by Queensland, 
and the action of Germany forced 
Great Britain to proclaim a protec- 
torate over the S.E. This was made 
a Crown Colony in 1888. In 1893 a 
boundary treaty was concluded, in 
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accordance with which the British- 
Dutch boundary runs from the month 
of the Bensbach, N., to the Ply, and 
along it to 141° E. The British- 
German boundary runs from 5° S. in 
141° E. to 6° S. in 144° E„ thence to 
80° S. in 147° E„ thence along 80° S. 
British N. G. lias an area of 88,000 
sq. m., and a population of about 
400,000. Chief ports, Samarai and 
Port Moresby (cap.). DutchN. G. has 
an area of 152,000 sq. m., and a popu- 
lation of over 600,000. Chief port, 
Doreh. German N. G., or Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land, has an area of 70,000 
sq. m., and a population of 116,000. 
Chief ports. Astrolabe Bay, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Hafen, and Finsoh Hnfen. 
See C. G. Rawlings, The Land of the 
New Guinea Pygmies (1913). 

New Hamburg, a nl. of Waterloo 
co., Ontario, Canada, on R. Nith, 
75 m. W.S.W. of Toronto. Pop. 
1500. 

New Hampshire (the ' Granite 
State ’), one of the New England 
states and one of the angina! thirteen 
states of U-S.A., lying W. of Maine 
and N. of Massachusetts, with 18 m. 
of coast. Area 9031 sq. m. The sur- 
face is largely mountainous, the 
chief range being the White Mts. 
in the N. (Mt. Washington 6293 ft.). 
There are numerous rivers, the chief 
being the Merrimac, Connecticut, and 
Androscoggin, which afford plentiful 
water-power, and many small lakes. 
Hay, potatoes, com, fruit, and vege- 
tables are grown, and forest trees are 
abundant. The climate is temperate, 
with long winters. The manufac- 
tures are numerous and important, 
and include boots and shoes, cotton 
goods, woollens and worsteds, hosiery 
and leather goods. There are some 
good granite quarries. Cap., Con- 
cord (21,497). Principal towns: 
JIanckester (70,063), Nashua (26,005). 
Dover (13,247). N. H. was settled by 
Englishmen in 1623, and made part 
of Massachusetts Bay in 1641, and a 
royal province in 1679. Pop. (1910) 
430,572. 

Now Hanover, a magisterial dist. of 
Natal, S. Africa, 35 m. N.W. of Dur- 
ban, and traversed by the Pieterma- 
ritzburg to Greytown Railway. 
Area 520 sq. m. Pop. 1600 whites, 
15,900 natives. 

New Harmony, a tn. of Posey co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., on Wabash R. and 
Illinois Central Railway, 13 m. N. of 
Vernon. There are flour mills and 
brick works. Pop. (1910) 1229. 

Nowhaven, a seaport tn. of Sussex, 
England, on the English Channel at 
the mouth of the R. Ouse, 4 m. S. E. 
of Lewes. It is a bonding port and 
has regular cross-Channel communi- 
cation with Dieppe. There is a fort 
and a coastguard station, and the 
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town contains a 12th-century Nor- 
man church. Pop. (1911) 6665. 

Newhaven, a fishing vil. of Mid- 
lothian, Scotland, on the Firth of 
Forth, 24 m. N. of Edinburgh. Pop. 
(1911)7600. 

New Haven, co. seat of New Haven 
co., Conn., U.S.A., at the head of New 
Haven Bay, 4 m. from Long Island 
Sound. It has many handsome 
buildings, publio squares, parks, and 
gardens. It is the seat of Ya)e Uni- 
versity (g.».). It is a commercial 
distributing centre, and has manu- 
factures of carriages, rifles, clocks. 
hardware, and corsets. Pop. (1910) 
133,605. 

New Hebrides, an archipelago of 
Polynesia in the Pacific Ocean, lying 
between 13° S., 166° E., and -20° S., 
170° E„ and extending over 500 m. 
The total area is about 5100 sq. m., 
and there are about a dozen larger 
islands and numerous smaller ones. 
The largest is Espiritu Santo (75 m. 
by 40 m.), discovered by Qniros in 
1606. The islands are voloanio and 
free from coral reefs. The soil is rich 
and deep, and the surface is densely 
wooded, and produces bread fruit, 
sago-palm, bananas, sugar-cane, yam, 
taro, arrowroot, oranges, pineapples, 
and coffee. Animal life is scarce, but 
whaling is carried on in the surround- 
ing seaB. The rainfall is heavy, and 
the climate unhealthy for Europeans. 
Thenatives are Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians. There is steamboat com- 
munication with Australia. Pop. 
about 50,000, including several hun- 
dred Europeans. 

Ne whills, n tn. of W. Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, 41 m. N.W. of Aberdeen. 
Pop. (1910) 6419. 

New Holland : 1. A small ferry 
port on the Lincolnshire shore of the 
Humber, England. 2. A former 
name for Australia (g.u). 

New Iberia, a tn. of Iberia par., 
Louisiana, U.S.A., 125 m. N. of New 
Orleans. It has manufs. of cypress, 
lumber, cotton-seed oil, soap, mineral 
waters, and building sundries. Pop. 
(1910) 7499. 

New Ireland, an island of the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, now called Ncu- 
mecklenburg(g.t).). Sec also Bismarck 
Archipelago. 

New Jersey, a N.E. state of U.S.A., 
in the N. Atlantic group. It was the 
third of the original thirteen states 
which ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Area 7514 sq. m. The N. of the 
state is hilly, being intersected by the 
Bine Mt. and Highland Range, be- 
longing to the Appalachian system, 
and several other ridges. The state 
is a gently undulating plain, sloping 
towards tho E. and W. It is watered 
by the Hudson, Passaio, Hackensack, 
Raritan. Delaware, etc., rirs.,and h 
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numerous small lakes. Off the coast classical tutor at Bristol College, 
is a line of sandbars, enclosing 1834-40; professor of classics at Man- 
lagoons and marshes. The land is Chester New College, 1840-46 * and 
well wooded and fertile. Cereals, professor of Latin at University Col- 
~ lege, London, 1846-63. He then de- 

. . voted himself entirely to literature. 

His divergence from the Church of 
England in the direction of theism 
manganese, talc, soapstone, and and free thought forms a curious con- 
graphite. Manufs. are the chief in- trast to the religious development of 
dustry, among them being textiles his brother. His works include : 
of all kinds, leather, foundry and Catholic Union , 1844 ; History of the 
machine-shop products, petroleum Hebrew Monarchy , 1847; The Soul , 
and brewing products, chemicals, and her Sorrows and Aspirations, 1849; 
pottery. Cap., Trenton (96,815). Phases of Faith, or Passages from the 
Chief towns: Newark (347,469), History of my Creed, 1850; The Odes 
Jersey City (267,779), Paterson of Horace translated into Unrhymed 
(125,600). N. J. was discovered by English Metres, 1853; The Iliad, etc. 
John Cabot in 14b /; it was claimed by Newman, John Henry (1801-90), an 
the Dutch, but passed into English English cardinal, was the eldest child 
hands in 1664. Pop. (1910) 2,537,167. of John N., a banker. In 1816 he 
New Jersey Tea, see Rkdroot. entered Trinity College, Oxford; two 
New Jerusalem Church, see Sweden- years later he gained a scholarship, 
borg. and in 1S20 he took his B.A- degree, 

New Kensington, a tn. of Westmor- having failed to obtain any high 
land co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on academic distinction. In 1822 he was 
Allegheny It., 18* m. E. of Pittsburg, awarded a fellowship at Oriel, the 
Pop. (1910) 7707. acknowledged centre of Oxford in- 

New Lambton, a vil. of Kahibah co., teUectualism, and in the following 
New South Wales, 70 m. N.E. of year the same honpur fell to Pusey. 
Sydney, with coal mines. Pop. 1600. In 1826, when N. obtained a tutor- 
Newlands, a vil. of Cape of Good ship, Richard Froude became fellow. 
Hope, S. Africa, 4 m. S.E. of Cape Having assisted Hawkins to the 
Town, of which it forms a suburb provostship of Oriel, N. was appointed 
together with Claremont. Pop. to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
(with C.) 15,600. which Hawkins had Svvst vacated. 

Newlands, John Alexander Rena After resigning their fellowships be- 
(1838-98), an English chemist. After cause Hawkins failed to recognise 
1865 practised as an. analytical and 1 the substantially religious nature ’ 
consulting chemist. His name is of their office, N. and Fronde went 
associated with the conception of the abroad to the Mediterranean and to 
theory of periodicity among the Rome, where they composed many of 
chemical elements — the Law of the short poems afterwards collected 
Octaves — later developed by Men- in the Lyra Apostolica (1834). It was 
dele6ff and Lothar Meyer. His papers during this tour, whilst he lay be- 
on the subject were collected in The calmed in the straits of Bonifacio, 
Discovery of the Periodic Law, 1884. that N. wrote the beautiful hymn, 
New London, a seaport city of New Lead Kindly Light. The Oxford Move- 
London co., Conn., U.S.A., at mouth ment dates from N.’s return home, 
of Thames R., 50 m. E. of New Haven. In July 1833, he resolved with Froude 
The harbour is good. There %re and a few other friends and thinkers 
manufs. of silk, woollens, and cotton; to uphold the integrity of the Prayer 
shipyards, foundries, sawmills, etc. Book, and to defend the doctrine of 
Pop. (1910) 19,659. apostolic succession. In September 

Newlyn, a seaport of St. Ives div., of the same year he began his Tracts 
Cornwall, England, 1£ m. S.W. of for the Times , and at the same 
Penzance. It has a good harbour, and moment that he w r as publishing these 
a fishing industry* Pop. (1911) 4500. he was expounding the doctrines 
Newmains, a tn. of Mid -Lanark- therein expressed from the pulpit of 
shire, Scotland, 2 m. N.E. of Wishaw. St. Mary’s. A chief source, if not the 
Near it are the Coltness Ironworks, mainspring, of that torrent of religious 
and coal is mined. Pop. (1911) 2800. feeling which passed away from 
Newman, Francis William (1805-97), Oxford to all parts of the kingdom 
an English scholar and man of letters, must bo looked for in the intense 

younger brother of Cardinal N., ? - * ■■ - lagnetic 

in London. In 1826 he becan . ■ he eager 

fellow of Balliol, but resigned in ' dialec- 

through conscientious scruples, ■ \ time a 

travelled in the East, joining a 1 leading Tractarian. It w’as his study 
Baptist Mission at Bagdad. He re- of the early fathers, of Athanasius, 
turned to England in 1S33, and was * Origen, and Clement, and of the 
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Monophysite controversy that first 
filled his mind with doubts as to the 
justice of Anglicanism. In 1841 he 
raised a storm of indignation against 
himself by his ‘ Tract 90,’ in which he 
argued that the Articles do not dis- 
avow Catholicism. He retired to 
Littlemore in 1842, renounced the 
living of St. Mary’s in 1843, and at 
the same time recanted all his earlier 
adverse criticism of the Romish 
Church. Having entered the priest- 
hood, he founded the oratories at 
Birmingham (1847) and London 
(1850). In 1852 he was fined £100 for 
libelling an apostate monk, Achilli, 
notwithstanding he had amply de- 
monstrated the truth of his accusa- 
tions. His splendid and wonderfully 
dignified Apologia pro Vita Sua was 
a reply to the ‘ grave and gratuitous 
slander ’ which Charles Kingsley set 
down against him in Macmillan’s 
Magazine (1864). In it the author 
traces his mental development with a 
frankness which must have been re- 
pellent to so sensitive a nature, but 
which must for ever silence any who 
are inclined to question the trans- 
parent purity of his motives or the 
singleness of his aims. From this 
‘ Apology ’ it is clear that N. was from 
the first actuated by his conception of 
an infallible church, and that a long- 
ing to attain, or at least approach to, 
this ideal alone induced him to trans- 
fer his allegiance to the Roman 
Church, which seemed the one ‘divine 
kingdom ’ on this earth. The three 
years of fasting, prayer, and medita- 
tion which he passed in comparative 
seclusion at Littlemore (1842-45) are 
a sufficientindication of the grave and 
earnest spirit in which he took this 
step. In 1879 he was created cardinal 
at Rome, a dignity which Pope Leo 
XIII. conferred on him largely at the 
instance of Manning. N. died at 
Edgbaston in 1890. See Lives by 
Meynell (1890), R. H. Hulton (1891); 
Letters and Correspondence , 1891; 

Charles Sarolea, Newman’s Theology, 
1908. 

Newmarket, a market tn. of Eng- 
land, famous for its horse races, is 
situated in a valley 13 m. E.N.E. of 
Cambridge, and is partly in tho 
county of that name and partly in 
Suffolk. It contains many well-built 
and elegant houses, the residences in 
many eases of gentlemen who are 
drawn hither from their interest in 
the Turf. The market-house and the 
famous Jockey Club are the chief 
edifices. Malt-making and brewing 
are carried on to some extent; but 
the town owes its prosperity to tho 
race meetings held here seven times 
annually. Tho raco-course of N., 
owned partly by the Jockey Club, 
and partly by the Duke of Rutland, 
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is said to be one of the finest in the 
world. Pop. (1911) 10,483. 

Newmarket Stakes, see Race Meet- 
ings. 

New Mexico, a state in the W. of 
the U.S.A., organised in 1850, ad- 
mitted to statehood in 1911. Area 
122,634 sq. m. It forms part of a 
rocky tableland, the foundation of 
the Rocky Mts. and the Sierra Madre 
ranges. In the E. is the Llano 
Estacado, a barren plain, which rises 
to mountain ranges in the centre of 
the state, the W. being mainly 
plateaux. It is watered by the Rio 
Grande and its affluent, the Rio 
Pecos, the Canadian R., and the 
tributaries of the ' olorado R. Much 
of the land is fertile under irrigation, 
and cereals, fruit, vegetables, and 
cotton are grown, while pasture is 
abundant, and there is much good 
forest land. The mineral wealth in- 
cludes gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
coal, granite, limestone, sandstone, 
and marble. The main industries are 
car-construction, lumber and timber 
work, and flour milling. Cap., Santa 
Fb (5072). Chief towns: Albuquerque 
(11,020) and Roswell (6172). Pop. 
(1910) 327,301. 

New Milford, a tn. and the co. seat 
of Litchfield co., Connecticut, U.S.A., 
30 m. N.W. of New Haven. Itmanufs. 
hats, pottery, fnmiture, and lime. 
Pop. (1910) 5010. 

New Mill, a tn. in tho W. Riding 
of Yorkshire. England, situated near 
to Kirkburton. Pop. (1911) 4509. 

New Mills, a tn. of Derbyshire. 
England, on R. Guyt, 6 m. S.W. of 
Glossop. Has cotton and calico mnnufs. 
and coal mines. Pop. (1911) 8999. 

Newmilns and Greonholm, a tn. 
and police bor. of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on the Irvine, with manufs. of laces 
and muslins. Pop. (1911) 4S06. 

New Model, the name given to the 
army organised by parliament on 
Feb. 15, 1645. It was formed on the 
pliin of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and 
was under the command of Si)' 
Thomas Fairfax, while Cromwell 
held the position of lieutenant- 
general. It was successful in decid- 
ing the issue of the battle of Naseby. 

Newnes, Sir George (1S51-1910), a 
magazine and newspaper publisher, 
a native of Matlock, Derbyshire. He 
ensured his first success in tho pub- 
lishing world by his production of 
Tit-Bits in 1881, which eventually led 
to his opening the present offlees in 
Burleigh Street and Southampton 
Street, Strand. In 1885 ho became 
a member of parliament, sitting on 
the Liberal bench for Newmarket 
until 1895. In tho latter year ho was 
made a baronet, and fivcycarslntcrhe 
became M.P. for Swansea. Among 
other magazines and papers which 
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he founded or edited are: The Strand 
Magazine; The Ladies ' Field; The 
Wide World Magazine; Country Life; 
and C. B. Fry's Magazine. 

Newnham College, for the higher 
education of women, at Cambridge, 
was' organised in 1873 and - opened in 
1S75. Five women students came to 
study at Cambridge in 1871, twenty- 
five in 1874, and 220 in 1912. The 
college was incorporated in 1S80, and 
since 1881, with a few reservations, 
the students have enjoyed all the 
scholastic privileges offered by the 
University of Cambridge: their names 
appear in the tripos or honours lists 
of the University, but they are not 
allowed to hold degrees. The build- 
ings include North Hall (1880), 
Clough Hall (1888), Pfeiffer Build- 
ing (1893), and Peile Hall (1910). 
There are fifteen resident lecturers. 
The fees are about £35 a term for 
board, lodging, and instruction. 

New Norfolk, a tn. of Buckingham 
co., Tasmania, 21 m. N,W. of Hobart, 
on the R. Derwent. Pop. 1200. 

New Orleans, chief city and sea- 
port of Louisiana," U.S.A., on the 
Mississippi R., chiefly on the 1. b. 
The largest municipal limits are co- 
extensive with those of the parish of 
Orleans, and among the suburbs are 
Westwego, Gretna, McDonoghville, 
and Algiers, its western district, with 
a river frontage of 3 m. The site on 
which the city is built is ahno9t per- 
fectly lovel. The climate is not 
marked by extremes of either heat or 
cold. The French or Latin quarter 
of N. O. is separated from the 
American quarter, or New City, by 
Canal Street, the centre of the retail 
trade, and just below this street are 
many of the most important bnild- 
ings of the city. The Custom House, 
built of granite, is one of the largest 
and most important edifices in the 
U.S. Then there are the Cotton Ex- 
change, City Hall, Criminal Courts, 
Howard Memorial Library, the new 
post office, and several handsome 
churches and other buildings. The 
French quarter of N. O. ia that part 
closely connected with the history, 
poetry* and romance of the city, and 
the influence of the French and 
Spanish regime still survives in the 
mode of life, customs, holidays, and 
social observances. The most im- 
portant industries are sugar-refining, 
rice-cleaning, and the manuf. of 
cotton-seed ■ 11 

goods, cigai 

etc. Pop. . ■ 

90,000 negroes. 

New Philadelphia, a city and the 
cap. of Tuscarawas co., Ohio, U.S. A. 
Manuf s. include iron and woollen 
goods. Pop. (1910) 8542. 

New Pitsligo, a tn. of Aberdeen 


shire, Scotland, 11 m. S.W. of Fraser- 
burgh. In the vicinity are large 
granite quarries. Pop. (1911) 2200. 

New Plymouth, the cap. and a port 
of thedist. of Taranaki, North Is., New 
Zealand, 160 m. S.W. of Auckland. It 
has an extensive harbour. Pop. 5200. 

New Pomerania, sec Neu-Pommern. 

Newport: 1. A pari, and municipal 
bor., market tn., and river-port of 
England, chief town of the Isle of 
Wight, and situated near the centre 
of that island, on the Medina, which 
is navigable up to this point. St. 
Thomas’s Church, founded in 1854, 
on the site of an ancient structure 
built in the reign of Henry III., is a 
handsome edifice, and contains a 
monument erected by Queen Victoria 
in memory of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I., who died at 
Carisbrooke Castle, September 8, 
1650. About a mile north of N. 
is Carisbrooke Castle, where the king 
was confined under the guardianship 
of Colonel Hammond for twelve 
months (1647-48). There are several 
important institutions in the vicinity, 
as the Albany Barracks, the House of 
Industry, and the Parkhurst Prison 
for juvenile convicts. Manufs. of lace 
are carried on to some extent. Vessels 
of considerable tonnage can ascend 
to the quay at high tides. Pop. (1911) 
11,154. 2. A municipal and co. bor. of 
Monmouthshire, England, is seated 
on the Usk, 19 m. S.S.W. of Mon- 
mouth. It was formerly a walled tn., 
defended by a castle, the mins of 
which still stand. The inhabitants are 
engaged in shipbuilding, the manuf. 
of agricultural implements, iron 
founding, and the shipping of coal. 
The ancient church of St. Woollos 
dates from Saxon times. There is 
extensive dockage and wharfage, and 
the tn. combines with Usk to send 
one member to the Honse of Com- 
mons. The total trade exceeds 
£6,000,000. Pop. (1911)83,700. 3. A 
seaport of Fifeshire, Scotland, on the 
Firth of Tay, opposite Dundee. Pop. 
(1911) 3643. 4. A city and the cap. 
of Newport co., Rhode Is., U.S.A. It 
is a very fashionable summer resort, 
and has also a good harbour. Close 
by is situated the U.S. torpedo 
station. Pop. (1910) 27,149. 5. A 

city and the cap. of Campbell co., 
Kentucky, U.S. A., on the Ohio R., 
opposite Cincinnati. There are flour 
mills and iron foundries, and manufs. 
of machinery and spirits. Pop. (1910) 
30,309. 

Newport News, a city and port of 
Warwick co., Virginia, U.S.A., on the 
James R. Its harbour is excellent, 
and that, together with its shipping 
facilities, gives it an important posi- 
tion in the commercial world. It has 
shipbuilding yards, iron works, coal 
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wharves, lumber mills, and dry docks. 
Pop. (1910) 20,500. 

New Providence, see Bahamas. 

Newquay, a tn. and watering-place 
on the N. coast of Cornwall, England, 
about 11 m. N. of Truro. It has good 
pilchard fisheries. Pop. (1911) 4415. 

New Red Sandstone, see Triassic. 

New Richmond, a seaport of Bona- 
venture co., Quebec, Canada, on the 
Bay of Cbaleur, 60 m. E. of Quebec. 
Pop. 2000. 

New River, an English artificial cut 
or channel, now about 27 m. long, 
stretching S. from Chadwell and 
Amwell Springs, Hertfordshire, just 
S.W. of Ware, augmented from the 
Lee (Lea) at Broxbourne, and con- 
veying these waters into reservoirs 
at Hornsey and Stoke Newington 
(N. London), the latter having a 
capacity for holding 92,000,000 gal- 
lons. It affords a great part of 
the London water supply. Begun by 
Sir H. Myddleton (d. 1631) in James 
I.’s reign (1609), it was completed by 
a corporation in Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex (1620). The New River 
Head reservoir at Clerkenwell was 
opened in 1613. The property was 
originally divided into about seventy- 
two shares (of £100 each), thirty-sis 
being ‘adventurers’ shares,’ held by 
Myddleton and twenty-eight others, 
and the remainder granted to the 
Icing. Charles X. exchanged them 
(1631) for an annuity of £500. The 
adventurers’ shares have in recent 
times been valued at over £100,000 
each (one sold for £125,500 in 1897). 
The Metropolitan Water Board 
took over this company and seven 
other London water companies in 
1904, at a valuation of over£0,500, 000. 
King George opened a new reservoir 
at Chingford in March 1913 in con- 
nection with the N. R. 

New River (U.S.A.), see Great 
Kanawha. 

New Rochelle, a tn. of Westchester 
co.. New York. U.S.A., on Long 
Island Sound, 18 m. N.N.E. of New 
York. The Knickerbocker Press is 
established there ; druggists’ scales 
and balances and speedometers are 
manufactured. Pop. (1910) 28,S67. 

New Romney, see Romnet, New. 

New Ross: 1. A tn. of Wexford 
and Kilkenny counties, Ireland, on 
the Barrow, 2 m. below the conflu- 
ence of the Nore, 13 m. from Water- 
ford. The Irish insurgents were de- 
feated here by the Loyalists under 
Johnston and Mountjoy (1798). Pop. 
(1911) 5800. 2. A post vil. of Lunen- 
burg co.. Nova Scotia, 45 m. W. of 
Halifax. Pop. 1300. 

Newry, a seaport of Down and 
Armagh counties, Ireland, one of the 
chief ports of Ulster, on Newry 
Water, near Carlingford Lough, 33 m. 
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S.S.W. of Belfast. There are com, 
flour, and spinning mills, tanneries, 
and breweries, with granite quarries 
near by. Pop. (1911) 11,956. 

New Shoreham, see Shoreham, 
New. 

New Siberia Islands, Novaya Sibir, 
or Liakhov Islands, a group of islands 
in the Arctic Ocean, N. of E. Siberia, 
Yakutsk gov., and N.E. ot the Lena 
Delta. They include Kotelnoi, 
Fadievskoi, New Siberia, Liakhov 
(Lyakhov), Thaddeus, and smaller 
islands. They are mostly uninhabited, 
except temporarily by hunters. Fur- 
bearing animals abound. Bones of 
the mammoth and other extinct 
animals have been found. Liakhoff 
discovered the islands (1770). 

New South Shetlands, a group of 
islands in the Antarctic Ocean, see 
Sooth Shetlands. 

New South Wales, a state of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, in the 
S.E. portion of the island continent. 
It is the oldest of the various states, 
and extends between Iat. 28° 10' and 
37° 2S' S., and 141° and 154° E., with 
an area of 310.367 sq. m. and a coaBt- 
line of over 700 m. It is divided into 
141 counties. Within the colony of 
N. S. W. the mountain range, which 
girdles nearly the whole island, is 
most continuous and elevated, and is 
known as tho Dividing Range. The 
section of this mountain system on 
the southern boundary of the colony, 
called the Australian Alps, rises in 
Mt. Kosciusko to 0500 ft. From tills 
the range extends northward, the 
watershed being from 50 to 150 m. 
distant from the E. const, and thus 
divides the colony into two Blopes, 
with two distinct water-systems. The 
rivers on the eastern 6ide descend 
with great rapidity, and in oblique 
tortuous courses, their channels often 
forming deep ravines. Many of them 
are navigable in their lower course for 
sea-going steamers. The principal are 
the Richmond, Clarence, M’Leay, 
Manning, Hunter, Hawkcsbury, and 
Shoalhaven. Tho Hunter R., about 
60 m. N. of Sydney, opens up ono of 
the most fertile and delightful dis- 
tricts in the ' ’ . "" ' 

Rango, whicl ‘ ■ i 

called the Bli " ■ 

abrupt and ruggeu, unu xuu oi ingni- 
ful chasms, long presented an im- 
penetrable barrier to the W., and kept 
the colonists shut in between it and 
the sea, and uttorly ignorant of what 
lay beyond. At last, in 1S13, when 
the cattle were likely to perish in one 
of those long droughts that appear to 
visit this country at intervals of a 
dozen years, three adventurous in- 
dividuals scaled tho formidable bar- 
rier, and discovered those downs on 
the western slope which now form tlio 
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great sheep -ranges of Australia. A 
practicable line of road -was imme- 
diately constructed by convict labour, 
and the tide of occupation entered on 
the new and limitless expanse. The 
numerous streams that rise on the W. 
side of the watershed within the 
colony all converge and empty their 
waters into the sea through one chan- 
nel within the colony of S. Australia. 
The southern and main branch of this 
great river-system is the Murray. The 
other great trunks of the system are 
the Murrumbidgee, which is navig- 
able ; the Lachlan, at times reduced 
to a string of ponds; and the Darling. 
The Macquarie, passing through the 
rich district of Bathurst (g.v.), is a 
large tributary of the Darling, but it 
reaches it only in the rainy seasons. 
Numerous good harbours are formed 
by the estuaries of the rivers. Owing 
to the great extent of the colony, 
stretching as it does over eleven de- 
grees of latitude, the climate is very 
various. In the northern districts, 
which are the warmest, the climate is 
tropical, the summer heat occasionally 
rising in inland districts to 120®, while 
on the high tablelands weeks of 
severe frost are sometimes experi- 
enced. At Sydney the mean tem- 
perature of the year is about 65°. The 
mean heat of summer, which lasts 
here from the beginning of December 
to the 1st of February, is about 80®, 
hut is much modified on the coast by 
the refreshing sea breeze. The annual 
fall of rain is about 50 in. Rain some- 
times descends in continuous torrents, 
and causes the rivers to rise to an 
extraordinary height. N. S. W. is in 
the main an agricultural country, and 
much attention is devoted to stock- 
raising. The principal crops are 
wheat, maize, barley, oats, potatoes, 
lucerne, and tobacco, and fruit cul- 
ture has greatly developed in recent 
years — oranges, lemons, and man- 
darins predominating. Enormous 
areas are utilised for grazing purposes, 
and the state is rich in mineral de- 
posits. The chief exports arc gold, 
silver, copper, lead, tin, coal, wool, 
butter, wheat, flour, timber, meat 
(frozen and preserved), hides and 
skins, tallow, leather, and cocoanut 
oil, which reached the amount of 
£32,144,000. in 1911, while the im- 
ports were over £27,000,000. The 
manufactures of the state are varied 
and numerous. Sydney is the capital, 
but other important towns are New- 
castle, Bathurst, Goulburn, Parra- 
matta, Broken Hill, Maitland, and 
Albury. Sydney is the headquarters 
of the squadron in Australian waters, 
and is the seat of a university. Edu- 
cation is compulsory between the ages 
of six and fourteen years. The rail- 
ways and tramways are mostly Btate 


owned. N. S. W. took its origin in a 
penal establishment formed by the 
British government in 1788 at Port 
Jackson, near Botany Bay (lat. 34®). 
The prisoners, after their period of 
servitude, or on being pardoned, be- 
came settlers, and obtained grants of 
land ; and these ' emancipists * and 
their descendants, together with free 
emigrants, constitute the present in- 
habitants. Transportation to N. S. W 
ceased in 1840, and up to that date 
the total number of convicts sent 
thither amounted to 60,700, of whom 
only 8700 were women. They were 
assigned as bondservants to the free 
settlers, who were obliged to furnish 
them with a fixed allowance of cloth- 
ing and food. In 1843 a practically 
elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished, and twelve years later respon- 
sible government was granted. The 
executive is in the hands of a 
governor, appointed by the imperial 
government, assisted by a cabinet. 
The constitution is embodied in the 
Consolidating Act of 1902. The esti- 
mated pop. in 1911 was 1,660,100. 

New South Wales Government 
Railway. Under this title in 1855 the 
government of New South Wales, 
Australia, took over the Sydney 
Tramway and Railway (1851, the 
first railway of the state) and the 
Hunter River Railway (running from 
Newcastle to Maitland). A line was 
opened (1856) from Sydney to Parra- 
matta. The present system includes 
the Southern line and branches (from 
Sydney to Albury) ; the Northern 
line and branches (from Sydney to 
Jennings) ; and the Western line 
and branches. In 1911 the total 
mileage open to the public was nearly 
3900 m. The gauge is 4 ft. 8$ in. 

Newspapers. The production of a 
modern N., the methods by which it 
is supplied with the latest news, its 
‘ make-up,* or arrangement of slip 
matter in columns, and its power as 
the mouthpiece of public opinion are 
features which find but a feeble 
parallel even so short a time as a cen- 
tury ago. The Press associations and 
agencies which provide the bulk of 
daily papers with foreign, political, 
parliamentary, legal, sporting, com- 
mercial, and social news, stock and 
share quotations, detailB of accidents, 
crimes, calamities, festivals, or other 
remarkable occurrences through a 
network of telegraphic communica- 
tions, revolutionised the N. world 
during the last quarter of the 19th 
century, and smaller publications 
without vast capital and resources 
found themselves unable to compete 
with their more fortunate rivals, who 
could not only stand the cost of tele- 
graphic communications, bnt also 
maintain a large staff of writers to 
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sliape the messages as they arrived in 
the newspaper offices in striking and 
readable form. But as in other 
spheres so in the news-agency world, 
competition soon brought the cost of 
messages down to a comparatively 
trifling amount, and as among the 
agencies themselves those survive 
which were able to reduce their ex- 
penses by co-operation and centralisa- 
tion. Formerly the news agencies 
furnished articles, summaries of 
events, descriptive writing, and other 
literary matter ; but their activities 
are at the present day narrowly 
specialised into the transmission of 
curt, bald messages, the N. maintain- 
ing their own special staffs of re- 
porters to writeup descriptive articles, 
while many of them send their own 
reporters into the gallery of the House 
of Commons and the law courts. 

It is not easy to trace the origin of 
the N. Press, but at least it is clear 
that analogies in the Roman Acta 
Diuma or the Venetian Oazettas are 
very remote, and hardly less so than 
the old English news-letters of the 16th 
century. It was essentially the in- 
vention of printing and the more or 
less accidental removal of restrictions 
on the liberty of the Press that 
favoured the growth of modern N., 
and it is noteworthy that the public 
spirit and enterprise of the British 
people entitle them to claim the 
honour of originating the publication 
of the N. as it is known to-day. Still 
the Acta Diuma, or daily Roman 
gazette, the origin of which is ascribed 
to Julius Ctesar, containedmuch of the 
matter to be found in a modern N., 
c. 0 . for the copious reports of football 
and cricket matches and horse-racing 
we may substitute narrations of 
gladiatorial contests, and for parlia- 
mentary news the notices of the 
plebiscita of the Comitia. According 
to Cicero, Petronius, and other writers, 
the Acta Diuma (called also Acta 
Urbana or Publica) published an 
account of anything worthy of note, 
c.g. the fall of an aerolite on the Pala- 
tine, or any other portent, naval and 
military appointments, the edicts of 
the magistrates, the successes of the 
imperial arms, treaties, trials, execu- 
tions, the acts of the Benatc, births, 
marriages, and deaths. But they 
were purely authorised publications, 
and rather to bo regarded as the 
official not'" ‘ ' ■ ‘ 1 ’ of 

important ■ the 

voluntary ■ ■ s a 

commercial speculation. They appear 
to have been written in manuscript 
and hung up in some conspicuous 
public place. Charles Pobody, in his 

History o'”' J - 

that tho ■ ’ ' ‘ ' 

N„ and t . . , 
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we borrowed, if not the idea of a N., 
many of the terms in familiar use 
to-day in connection with N. from the 
Venetians, e.g. the word ‘gazette,’ 
which word is apparently derived 
from the name of the coin charged for 
reading them. Like tho Acta Diuma, 
the Venetian gazettes were hung up 
in public places. From the same 
writer we learn that Lord Burleigh is 
credited with having published the 
first English N. in 1588 ; but that pub- 
lication, such as it was, was an 
isolated transaction in the nature of a 
notification to all England that the 
Spanish Armada was about to invade 
the country; and that the distinction 
of being the first man to print all the 
news of the day upon a single sheet, 
in a regular weekly publication, with 
a distinctive title, was one Nathaniel 
Butter, who brought out the Weekly 
Newes in 1622. Up to that time the 
only means of circulating news was 
the news-letters, which were the MS. 
productions of professional London 
news-writers (of whom Butter was 
one and ' apparently a very popular 
and busy one ’), who collected the 
gossip and rumour of the city, and 
general items of interest of the day, 
and sent it out to tho provincial aris- 
tocracy, or any one else who was will- 
ing to pay for the luxury. (Sec also 
Journalism.) There were, however, 
during the Civil War and tho Com- 
monwealth a great number of N., but 
their publication was only by leave of 
the Star Chamber. When tho Licens- 
ing Act (Act for licensing printing- 
presses) expired and the Star Cham- 
ber had been abolished, it was believed 
by printers that they had a legal 
right to publish what they chose. 
But the judges, who, with one or two 
remarkable exceptions, were at all 
times during the Stuart period sub- 
servient to royal wishes, decided that 
by the common law of England no 
man, not authorised by the crown, 
had any right to publish political 
news, though he might print at his 
own risk a history, a sermon, or a 
poem without licence. But it was 
political intelligence above all that 
tho reading public wanted, and that 
forms indeed the staple diet of N. at 
the present day. But it was essential 
to the interests of an autocratic 
ministry of ■ placemen ’ that the 
public should be kept in ignorance of 
political matters, and hence ensued 
for a century an historic straggle be- 
tween parliament and tho people over, 
the freedom of tho Press. There was 
no doubt some constitutional warrant 
for governmental control, for over 
since the Reformation tho govern- 
• — 1 \nd consistently claimed to 
tho printing and publication 
:s in order to prevent the 
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circulation of seditious matter or 
matter contrary to religion or moral- 
ity. Up to the Long Parliament the 
duty of censoring publications was 
performed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury or his subordinates, and 
offenders were prosecuted in the Star 
Chamber. The Press became tem- 
porarily free on the abolition of the 
Star Chamber; but the Long Parlia- 
ment, becoming frightened by the 
mass of pamphlets which were soon 
broadcast over the country, again 
subjected books and other reading 
matter to licensing regulations; and at 
the Restoration a most retrogressive 
step was taken in the passing of the 

* tually vested 

mtire control 
on-rencwal of 
■ utomatic ex- 

way for the 

freedom of the Press. 

Among the earliest of English N. 
after the Restoration were the Pro- 
testant Intelligence, the Current In- 
telligence , the Domestic Intelligence , 
the True News , and the London Mer- 
cury. Hut none of them printed de- 
bates in parliament, and noneexcceded 
in size a single small leaf, or was pub- 
lished oftener than twice a week. 
According to Macaulay ( History of 
England ), the quantity of matter 
which any one of these N. contained 
in a year was not more than is often 
found in two numbers of the Times of 
his day. Towards the end of Charles 
II. ’s reign that monarch, backed by 
the decision of his judges, allowed no 
other paper to be published but the 
London Gazette , a bi-weekly produc- 
tion which contained nothing but 
what the court deemed suitable to its 
purposes. As indicated above, it was 
not till some time after the Revolu- 
tion that the Press really became in 
any modern sense a free institution, 
and the first daily N., the Daily 
Courant, was not published till the 
accession of Queen Anne in 1702. 
(For the character of this and other 
contemporary periodicals of this the 
classic age of English literature, see 
Journalism.) Even after the aboli- 
tion of the licenser of hooks (including 
N.), there was another obstacle to the 
free publication of N. in the shape of 
the N. tax, the Bill for which was 
passed as the Stamp Act in 1712. It 
was the old bughear of sedition which 
prompted this device for killing the 
N., a device which was eminently suc- 
cessful, for not one penny paper sur- 
vived, and even Addison’s Spectator 
collapsed, while Steele incurred the 
wrath of the Attorney-General for 
articles in the Englishman and the 
Crisis, which were held to be * asper- 
sions upon the character of Queen 
Anne, and assaults upon the conduct 
IX 


of tlieTadministration.* But the spirit 
of freedom was too much in the air 
after the final overthrow of the 
Stuarts to allow of anything like a 
final suppression, and the printers 
soon evolved means of evading the 
Stamp Act ; and in this they were 
strenuously aided and abetted by the 
leaders of the Opposition, to whose 
often scurrilous and venomous attacks 
on their political rivals we owe the 
beginning of the publication of pro- 
ceedings in parliament (see further 
on this. Journalism). By the Act of 
1840 the publication of any reports, 
papers, votes, or proceedings of either 
House of Parliament, by the order or 
under the authority of that House, is 
absolutely protected, and also the re- 
publication in full. 

But modern parliamentary report- 
ing is vastly different from what it 
was in the days of Cave’s Gentleman's 
Magazine or Henry Fielding’s True 
Patriot. These latter papers published 
their scanty hearsay reports rather by 
the connivance of sympathisers, and 
it was probably seldom that they ever 
gave anything approaching even a 
short verbatim report of a speech at 
or even about the time of its utter- 
ance. With the final removal of all 
restrictions other than the ordinary 
law of libel, came the development of 
shorthand reporting. Previous to 
that, reports of debates had gradually 
grown fuller, and naturally men with 
long memories were an acquisition to 
a N. staff, for no stranger dared be 
seen taking a note. The old Morning 
Chronicle , which for long was the 
leading English N., possessed an 
astonishing mental note- taker in the 
person of one • Memory * Woodfall. It 
i6 recorded that tliis man frequently 
accomplished the feat of writing re- 
ports extending to many columns, 
faultless in the matter of accuracy, 
without ever having put pencil to 
paper while the speech was in course 
of delivery. About this time the 
London Magazine began to publish 
what at that time were elaborated 
reports. But in all cases the names 
of the speakers were suppressed with 
the exception of the first and last 
letters, much in the same way as 
cartoonists used to do in comic jour- 
nals of the eighties. In 1738 parlia- 
ment seems to have taken steps to 
stop the practice of reporting, for the 
debates were thereafter published as 
if they had taken place in a fictitious 
assembly. In 1745 the printers of the 
London Magazine were placed in cus- 
tody for reporting the trial of Lord 
Lovat before his peers, and in 1764 
the House of Lords fined the pro- 
prietors of the London Evening Post 
£100 for mentioning the name of one 
of the speakers. But after that public 
R 
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sympathy for reporting became too 
strong for parliamentary privilege, 
with the result that reporting gradu- 
ally became recognised as lawful. 
Parliamentary reporting laid the 
seeds of the future prosperity of the 
Morning Chronicle ; but it was not 
until the midde of the 18th century 
that its then editor, 
initiated the system of 
relays of reporters. By 
reporter has time to write out bis 
notes in full, while his colleagues con- 
tinue the note-taking, with the result 
that a complete report of any debate 
is in readiness for the printer practi- 
cally as soon as thedebate itself comes 
to an end. 

The atmosphere and sounds of a 
typical modern N. office are the re- 
verse of congenial to quiet scholarly 
souls. However large the building, 
many of the rooms are filled with the 
‘ crunch ’ of the guillotine cutting the 
paper and the monotonous thudding 
and vibration of the linotype print- 
ing-machines. In most departments 
there is a constant ringing of tele- 
phone bells and a whirring of ven- 
tilating fans, while a perennial 
stream of messenger boys bring 
‘ flimsies ’ from the news agencies or 
messages from superior officials to 
their subordinates ; and again, to- 
wards the end of any afternoon the 
newsboys, at the distribution of the 
so-called ‘ 6'30 ’ editions of the even- 
ing papers, fill the yards below with a 
shrill tumultuous noise which it is no 
hyperbole to compare with the sounds 
issuing from a menagerie. It is im- 
possible without a certain degree of 
usage to accustom oneself to these 
various distracting noises, and a re- 
porter endeavouring to write up 
pithy, accurate copy for an impatient 
sub-editor may well 1 kill ’ bis own 
‘ story ’ through inability to concen- 
trate his faculties on its salient points. 
It is probable that the ‘ space ’ re- 
porters and the sub-editors have the 
most unenviable duties to fulfil. 
• Space ’ reporters (as distinct from 
salaried) depend for their earnings, 
on the amount of their copy that 
appears in the paper and if the * story ’ 
on which they are sent out is not one 
which has ‘ news-end ’ to it, or in 
other words, is neither of much 
present public moment, nor likely to 
produce really fresh intelligence, it is 
more than likely to be ‘ held ’ by a 
sub-editor, i.e. it will he put in a 
basket against a problematical use in 
a future edition, though in reality it 
generally dies a natural death. Most 
morning news editors follow the same 
practice. A list of the main events is 
drawn up by a news editor and his 
assistant , who scan the various morn- 
ing papers of tho day for likely 


‘ stories,’ or follow up a message from 
a news-agency. In one office the sole 
duties of one parlicular man consists 
in glancing through a pile of papers 
and periodicals of all kinds for pro- 
mising matter, which, when selected, 
is cut out and pigeon-holed for future 
reference, e.g. in perusing a Penang 
' ’ s saw an announcement, 

was sailing for England 
valtzing mice." On the 
day of the arrival of the ship in Eng- 
land some weeks later, the native was 
not a little astonished to find a re- 
porter awaiting him on the quay, who 
asked him if he would supply him 
with details of his mice! The news 
editor, having made up his list, 
assigns a staff reporter to one or more 

* stories,’ and sends them out in quest 
of details. A good reporter will not 
return until he has found out all that 
is possible, though, as may he ex- 
pected, a considerable number of the 
‘stories ’ turn out failures from tho 
point of view of the N. (For a refer- 
ence 1 o some smart joumalisticcoups, 
or ‘ scoops.’ by reporters, sec Jour- 
nalism.) The sub-editor’s functions 
consist principally in cutting the 
reporters’ copy down to the limits 
prescribed by considerations of space, 
in prefixing appropriate headings and 
sub-headings, and in indicating to the 
compositors the relotivc sizes of the 
type to he used in the headings, sub- 
headings, and body of tho ‘ story.’ A 
narrative of an event of very great 
public interest indeed, as, c.g., the 
salient parte of n Budget speech, or 
an account of a battle, would he in 
’ leaded ’ type, while news of rela- 
tively small interest would he in 

* minims.’ A chief sub-editor’s duties 
are no light task. An item of news 
may be flashed over the wires or 
through the telephone just as the 
paper is going to press, and he must 
make up his mind whether it would 
not he advisable to hold the paper 
back for a time pending further in- 
formation, or whether he may safely 
consign the intelligence to oblivion ns 
a mere hoax or an unfounded rumour 
from a well-intentioned but mis- 
informed foreign or special corre- 
spondent. A notable achievement in 
1 his connect ion was accomplished by 
the Daily Mail on the lamentable 
occasion of the sinking of the Titanic. 
Most papers went to press and came 
out in the morning with hopeful news, 
and were hound to rush out Eecond 
editions when the terrible news of the 
total loss of tho ship witli 2500 per- 
sons came 1o hand ; hut the sub- 
editorial staff of I lie Daily Mail were 
suspicious of the inconsistencies and 
generally unsatisfactory nature of the 
messages, and kept the paper hack 
from the printing room till 0 A.M., 
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with the result that their morning 
edition sold to the number of some- 
thing like 2,000,000 copies. 

Reports of lawsuits, police court 
charges, and criminal prosecutions at 
the sessions and l he Central Criminal 
Court, are supplied largely by news- 
agency reporters. The Times employs 
barristers to make their reports, and 
the Daily Telegraph also employs a 
special staff of law reporters. At the 
present day there are three news- 
agencies that undertake law report- 
ing, and as may be inferred from the 
strenuous competition, the rate of 
ay is not high, the weekly salary 
eing about £2 for the forty weeks of 
the law terms, while a lucky reporter 
can about double his earnings by 
commissions on reports accepted by 
N. Reports of cases destined to 
appear in the London evening papers 
are written up in the law courts as 
soon as the reporter catches the drift 
of the cause of action, sent down to 
the sub-editorial room in the law 
courts, and either taken by mes- 
senger or transmitted over the tape- 
machine to the central offices of the 
agency, tho editorial department of 
which retails it to the N. Reports of 
cases regarded by the reporter as 
likely to bo of interest to provincial 
N. are written as ‘ flimsies * (very thin 
paper which with interleaved carbon 
slips makes the copy to be repeated 
to any number for despatch to dif- 
ferent provincial papers interested) 
and sent by post, or telegraphed, or 
telephoned. Short results of trials, as 
of cricket matches, horse races, or any 
other sporting event, -or' of elections, 
and of other matters of great public 
interest, are generally to be found in 
the ‘ stop-press ’ or blank space of an 
evening paper (in N. circles this is 
called the 4 fudge ’), this device being 
adopted to avoid re-setting type. 
(For the outstanding features of 
novelty in modern journalism, and 
some remarks on French and Ameri- 
can N., see Journalism; for the his- 
tories of individual N., sec Daily 
Chronicle, Daily MAiL,etc.,etc.;and 
for Lheliistoryaudbearingof advert isc- 
ments on N., see Advertjsejients.) 

The rise and wane of particular N. 
is not easy to account for, and N. 
proprietors, like theatre managers, 
have ample cause to moralise over the 
curious fickleness of public taste. 
Bad managemeu t. , o ver -cap i talisat ion , 
an unpopular political cause, may 
each and all have something to do 
with non-success. Experience shows 
that genuine independence in politics 
and a consistently literary or elegant 
* flavour * about a N. are both fatal to 
circulation. The cheaper N. rely eit her 
upon a trenchant political campaign 
or sheer sensationalism to keep them 


in public favour, while one evening 
paper at. least owes its continued 
success partly to politics but mainly 
to the prominence given to sporting 
news. Arrangement of news items 
and method in the general distribu- 
tion of news, articles, causerie, 
* lobby * rumour, or political notes, 
and so on, have no doubt some bear- 
ing on success ; but they are matters 
which in t hcmselves have no efTect in 
the absence of an already substantial 
reputation. On the whole the English 
N. press is not undeserving of the 
encomiums heaped upon it, though 
there should be discrimination in the 
apportionment of praise, for the in- 
dividual papers differ fundamentally 
in methods of policy and appearance. 
Sometimes complaint is made of the 
tyranny of the Press over public 
opinion, but it is at least doubtful 
whether in all cases the Press in- 
fluences public opinion or vice versd. 
If undue prominence is given to mur- 
ders, divorce petitions, breach of 
promise cases, and the generally sen- 
sational, whether really or only ap- 
parently of ‘ human interest,* the 
public is mainly to blame. A uni- 
versal desire for the N. to use their 
power principally for educative pur- 
poses would be quickly reflected in 
the N. themselves. Tho undoubtedly 
greater degree of sobriety of many 
modern N. as compared with the uni- 
versal scurrility of tone of N. in the 
days of 4 Junius,* or oven later, leads 
one to infer that such a desire is really 
if slowly developing. It is part of a 
larger question whether the mass of 
news daily given to the public is in 
itself, and quite apart from manner of 
presentation, of any spiritual value. 
Even Lord Salisbury, occupying dur- 
ing the Boer War a position the ap- 


the light of N., to deprecate the 
reading of N. generally. But his was 
an academic utterance, and most men 
are quidnuncs at heart, perpetually 
demanding 4 of all tho thousand 
things of the hour their stupefying 
power,* and the general affairs of 
mankind hardly permit one to see 
from the serene skies above 4 how 
boundless might his souTshonzon be.’ 

Newstead : 1. A vil. of Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland, on the Tweed, 1 m. E. 
of Melrose. Remains of a Roman 
camp were excavated here in 1910. 
Armour and weapons were also found, 
and Roman coins dating from the 
reign of Augustus to that of M. 
Aurelius. 2. A par. and vil. in 
Nottinghamshire, England, 9 m. N. 
of Nottingham, near the outskirts 
of Sherwood Forest. Its famous 
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abbey was founded by Henry II. in 
the latter half of the 12 th century, 
and it was granted by Henry VIII. to 
the Byron family, who held it until 
1818, when the last Lord Byron sold 
it. It has since been restored at a 
cost of about £100,000. See W. 
Irving’s Abbotsford and Newstead, 
1835. 

Newt, Eft, Asker, Mankeeper, Dark- 
hiker (Triton), a genus of tailed am- 
phibians of the order SalamandrinsE. 
They are widely distributed, and three 
species occur in Britain, viz. the 
Common or Spotted N. ( T . mtlfjaris), 
the Great or Crested N. ( T . crisUihts), 
and the rare Webbed N. ( T.palmatus ). 
Of them, the Crested N. is the most 
aquatic. Its head is flat and the upper 
lip overhangs the lower one. The 
upper parts of the thick round body 
are blackish brown with darker brown 
spots. The under parts are bright 
reddish orange, with round black 
spots. The sides are dotted with 
white, and in the spring all the 
colours of the rough skin brighten and 
the notched crest comes into promin- 
ence. The male reaches a length of 
o or 6 in., while the Common N. rarely 
exceeds half that length and the skin 
is smooth, though its colouring re- 
sembles the other. The metamor- 
phosis of the N. is very interesting, 
and can be easily observed in a well- 
managed aquarium. The eggs are 
laid among pond weeds, and each pro- 
tected by being rolled up in a leaf. 
The tadpoles which hatch from them 
may be distinguished from those of 
the frog by their more feathery gills. 
The anterior limbs appear first, and 
the hind legs are visible within a 

■ 1 1 that time the 

ito use and the 
lody of the N. 

■ ransparent for 

blood in the 
gills to be even more easily watched 
than the circulation in the web of a 
frog’s foot. At the same time the 
development of the internal organs 
can be observed with greater case 

? robably than in any other vertebrate, 
n a well-stocked aquarium, N. tad- 
poles are able to provide themselves 
with sufficient food; but as the meta- 
morphosis proceeds and the diet be- 
comes more carnivorous, difficulty 
may be experienced in providing a 
sufficient number of small worms, 
insect larva;, etc., for their vorarious 
appetites. If handled iu the spring. 
Ns. aro capable of causing slight un- 
pleasantness, but otherwise they are 
absolutely harmless. The fact that 
they leavo the water and hunt for 
food at night-time makes them of 
considerable economic value as in- 
sect-destroyers. 

Now Testament, Introduction to the. 


An introduction to the N.T. deals in 
a general manner with ‘ all such ques- 
tions affecting each book, as its age, 
author, object and aim, credibility, 
characteristics, integrity, contents.’ 
Thus, at least, it is defined by David- 
son, while a more modern critic. Pro- 
fessor Jiilicher defines the work of an 
introduction to the N.T. as ‘ that 
branch of the science of literary liis- 
tory whose subject is the New Testa- 
ment.’ It forms a considerable sec- 
tion of biblical criticism, and as such 
must he considered in regard to tho 
whole ( see Bible). But since many 
critics have devoted particular atten- 
tion to the criticism of the N.T. as a 
whole as well as in its component 
parts, it is well to give a short sketch 
of the history of this department of 
study. The fixing of the canon of the 
N.T. was the work of some centuries, 
and before this took place there was 
much research of the kind that would 
now come under the head of N.T. 
introduction. Certain bookswero held 
as canonical in some places and by 
some fathers; in other places and by 
other fathers they were ignored. In 
the discussions which ensued as to the 
canonicity of such books, judgment 
was almost invariably based on his- 
torical grounds. Were those books 
which claimed to bo written by 
apostles really apostolic 1 Similar 
defence of the canonical books was 
also needed against the attacks of 
heretical sects. Thus we find many 
statements on points relating to N.T. 
introduction in such writers as 
Irenteus, Tortuliian, and especially 
Origen. A large number of the prob- 
lems which confront the critics of 
to-day were not unknown to tho 
fathers of the early Church. In the 
middle ages these problems were for- 
gotten and an uncritical tradition was 
received without, question. The Bible 
was brought into far greater promi- 
nence at the Reformation, and it was 
inevitable that tho new learning of 
the time should also render more 
scientific the study of the sacred 
books. The early reformers, 

Luther, and Calvin, all 
opinions on the authorship and value 
of certain of the N.T. books differing 
from the traditional views; but it is to 
a Catholic that wc owo tho true 
foundation of the study of biblical 
' " RichardSimon, 
published his 
ic du New Tes- 
tament, followed in the next year by 
an Histoire critique dcs Versions du 
New Testament. lie deals with the 
N.T. in the light of tho various 
theories advanced concerning it, with 
the object of vindicating the tradi- 
tional view. Many critical introduc- 
tions to tho N.T. appeared in tho 


Erasmus, 

expressed 
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years that followed — in England, 
France, and Germany; but the next 
epoch in the study of this subject is 
marked by the names of Michaelis and 
Semler. The former published in 1 7 50 
his Einleituna in die gottlichen Schrif- 
ien des Neuen Dundee, which was 
much improved in the fourth edition 
(1788). He shows much breadth of 
view, dealing with the questions of in- 
spiration, authenticity, and most of 
the subjects now dealt with under 
this head. Semler wrote no definite 
Einleitung. His contribution to N.T. 
criticism lies in his continual insist- 
ence on the distinction between the 
temporal and universal elements in 
the N.T. From the time of Michaelis 
and Semler the study of N.T. intro- 
duction has been carried on very 
vigorously by German theologians 
and scholars. Only the most import- 
ant can be named. J. G. Eichhorn in 
1804-14 published the first three 
volumes of his Einleituna in das New 
Testament, and the two remaining 
ones appeared in 1827. It was a bril- 
liant work, but few of its results have 
been finally accepted. In every way 
it is of less importance than the work 
of W. M. L. de Wotte, whose Lehr- 
buck der hislorisch- kri t isch en Ein- 
leituna in die Kannnischen Bucher des 
New Testament appeared in 1826. 
The first edition of this work was 
characterised by a very anti-tra- 
ditional attitude, and is rather nega- 
tive than positive. This, however, is 
changed to some extent in later 
editions. A work equally famous for 
its full but concise exposition is K. A. 
Credner’s Einleitung in das New 
Testament, 1836. But, like Eichhorn, 
Credner shows too much haste in the 
formatiou of theories. In 1842 ap- 
peared Reims's Geschichte der heiligen 
Schr . New Testament (last ed., 1887), 
a work still of the greatest value in 
the investigation of the probier 
biblical criticism. Most of 
writers, especially De Wette, oc 
a position more or less opposed to 
that of the Tubingen school, whose 
head was F. C. von Baur. He pub- 
lished a number of works on the N.T. 
and early Church history, in which he 
definitely assailed the historicity of 
the canonical books. These he con- 
sidered were to be regarded as more 
or less polemical treatises embodying 
the tendencies of the opposition 
parties in the early Church. One of 
these was the Judaistic headed by 
Peter; the other, headed by Paul and 
s the catho- 
' Titings were 
relation to 

this struggle. The main thesis of the 
Tubingen School is now generally 
rejected, and its conclusions dis- 
credited. One of the most convincing 


attacks on the Tubingen position 
came from a former disciple of Baur, 
A. Ritschl, in the second edition 
(1857) of his Enstehung d. altkaiholi- 
schen Kirche. Reference must also be 
made in modern times to the intro- 
ductions of Holtzmann (3rd ed. 1892), 
Weiss (Eng. translation, 1889), David- 
son (1848-51), Lalm (1897-99), and 
Jiilicher (1894). -See also Bible. 

Newton : 1. A tn. of Scotland in 
Mid -Lanarkshire, 5 m. N.W. of 
Hamilton. Pop. (1911) 2200. 2. It 
is also the name of a suburb of Auck- 
land, N. Island, New Zealand. Pop. 
3500. 3. A city of Massachusetts, 

U.S.A., in Middlesex co., on the 
Charles R., 10 m. W. of Boston, and 
a residential suburb of that city. 
There are foundries and machine 
factories, and manufs. of electrical 
apparatus. Pop. (1910) 39,806. 4. A 
city of Kansas, U.S.A., and the cap. 
of Harvey co., 30 m. N. of Wichita. 
There is a Mennonite settlement here. 
The trade is chiefly agricultural. Pop. 
(1910) 7862. 

^ Newton, Alfred (1829-1907), an 


world. He published Zoology of 
Ancient Europe, 1862 ; Ootheca Wol- 
leyana, 1864 ; Zoology, 1872 ; and a 
Dictionary of Birds , 1893-96. 

Newton. Sir Charles Thomas (1 816- 
94), an English arclneologist, born at 
Bredwardine in Herefordshire. In 
1840 he entered the British Museum 
as assistant in the Antiquities De- 
partment, then undivided. In 1852 
he became vice-consul at Mitylene, 
and in 1853-54 consul at Rhodes. 
During this time, aided by funds 
supplied by Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, he discovered an important 
series of inscriptions at the island of 
"'>6-57 ho dis- 
■f the mauso- 
In 1860 he 

was appointed consul at Rome, but in 
1861 was recalled as keeper of Greek 
and Roman antiquities at the British 
Museum. 

Newton, Gilbert Stuart (1794-1835), 
an American painter, born at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. He first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1818, becoming an 
associate in T ■ “ . 

in 1832. H: 

Quixote in . 
tain Machet 
and Lucy/ 

Grisette/ 1830; ’Portia and Bas- 
sanio/ 1831. 

Newton. Sir Isaac (1642-1727), horn 
at Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire, post- 
humous son of a farmer, I. Newton, 
and Hannah Ayscough. Educated at 
the Grammar School, Grantham, and 
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Trinity College, Cambridge; ho was 
elected F.R.S. in Jan. 1072. This led 
to controversies extremely wearisome 
to N. Previous to this, from 1065-07, 
he was engaged largely in mathe- 
matics, having studied Descartes’ 
geometry, and invented the binomial 
theorem, the method of tangents, 
and the fluxional calculus, his paper 
Analysis per Equationes Numero 
Tertninomm Infinites leading to his 
professorship. In 1666 his thoughts 
were directed by tho falling of an 
apple, according to Voltaire, to uni- 
versal gravitation. From Kepler’s 
third law he deduced the law of in- 
verse squares and applied it to the 
motions of the moon ; but did not 
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complete his verification till he had 
Picard's now value (69*1 ) for the 
length of a degree of latitude, wliicli 
was found in 1072. In 1084 he wrote 
De Main, which was presented to the 
Royal Society. This was tho perm of 
his great work, and with additions 
formed the first book of Ids Philoso- 
phic Naturalis Principia Maihe- 
matica, written 1085-80, during which 
time he was in constant correspond- 
ence with the astronomer - royal, 
Flamsteed, chiefly on tho subject of 
measurements of planotnry orbits. 
Tho whole work was published in 
1087. In 1089 N. was electod to 
represent his university in tho Con- 
vention Parliament. During 1692-93 
ho passed through a period of serious 
illness.with loss of appotiteand marked 
insomnia. Ho was nt last, in 1094, 
largely due to the efforts of John 
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Locke, appointed by Lord Montague, 
warden of the Mint, and three years 
lator master. The year 1701 saw 1dm 
again in parliament, but he was de- 
feated at the polls in 1705. He be- 
came president of tho Royal Society 
in 1703, and was annually re-elected 
for the remainder of his life. He was 
knighted by Queen Anne in 1705. His 
Optics was published in 1704. A very 
prolonged controversy took place as 
to priority of claim to the invention 
of the new calculus between N. and 
Leibnitz, and there were disputes. In 
1714 N. gave ovidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
the question of finding longitude at 
sea. He was interested in theological 
studies and the ancient prophecies, 
and some of his writings wore pub- 
lished after his death. Am ongst Ids 
great friends must bereckoned Halley. 
He was also welcomed at the court of 
George I. He died at Kensington, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Among English scientists he stands 
easily foremost, and without doubt is 
the greatest of the world’s natural 
philosophers. See Dr. Horsley, Isaaci • 
Neuioni Opera quee exstant Omnia, 
1779; Sir D. Brewster, Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton, 1855; Gray’s Bibliog- 
raphy, 188S; A. de Morgan, Life, 
1885. 

Newton, Thomas (1701-82), Bishop 
of Bristol, born at Lichfield. Ho was 
ordained in 1730. After holding vari- 
ous minor appointments ho became 
bishop of Bristol in 1761. He editod 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and published 
Dissertations on the Prophecies. 

Newton, Thomas Wodehouso Legh, 
second Baron (b. 1857), eldest son 
of the first Baron N., created 1892; 
was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. no entered the 
diplomatic service from 1880-80, and 
was attached to tho embassy in 
Paris. From 1880-99 he was member 
of parliament for Newton, Lan- 
cashire, on tho Conservative sido. He 
is n J.P. and D.L. for Cheshire, and 
an honorary lieutenant-colonel in the 
Lancashire Hussars, Imperial Yeo- 
manry. He succeeded to tho titlo in 
189S. 

Newton, John (1725-1807), an Eng- 
lish divine, and friend of Cowper, 
born in London. First a sailor and 
slave-trader; 1755-GO, tldo-snrvoyor 
at Liverpool ; 1758, Archbishop of 
York refused 1dm ordination ; 1701, 
ordained by Bishop of London ; 
curate of Oinoy till 1780, whon he 
became rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Lombard Street, London. Witli 
Cowper, published Olncy Hymns in 
1779. Lives, contemporary, by Bull 
and by Callis (1908). 

No wton Abbot, aseaportand market 
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town of Devonshire, England, on 
the estuary of the Teign, 20 m. S.W. 
of Exeter. The Great Western Rail- 
way has large engine works here, 
and there is some trade in shipping. 
Pipeclay and fine china clay are ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood. William 
of Orange was proclaimed King of 
England here, at the Market Cross, in 
1G88. Pop. (1911) 13,712. 

Newton Grange, a vil. N.E. of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 2 m. S. of Dalkeith, 
with coal mines, brick and tile works, 
paper-mills, etc. Pop. (1911) 1156. 

Newton Heath, a tn. of Lancashire, 
England, 11 m. : N. of Manchester, on 
the Medlock. There are cotton-mills, 
and dye, bleach, and chemical works. 
It is a suburb of Manchester. 

Newton-in-Makerfield, or Newton- 
le-Willows, an urban dist. and tn. of 
Lancashire, England, 15 m. E. of 
Liverpool. The Liverpool farm re- 
formatory sohool is here, with a farm 
and market gardens. There are iron 
foundries, glass factories, sugar re- 
fineries, and printing and stationery 
works, paper-mills, etc. Coal is mined 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1911) 
18,462. 

Newton’s Rings. Newton took two 
lenses of very slight curvature, so 
arranged as to enclose, when pressed 
together, a film of air, thinnest near 
the centre and thickening gradually 
outwards. On pressing, a number of 
concentric coloured rings appeared, 
varying in number and arrangement, 
but all exhibiting colours of the 
spectrum ; the centre of the rings 
when the glasses were in contact was 
black. With white light the number 
of rings is seven, and the colours are 
arranged from violet to red outwards. 
When the light is transmitted instead 
of reflected, the colours are com- 
plementary and the black spot be- 
comes white. The convex surfaco 
being pressed on the plane surface of 
the lower lens encloses a film varying 
from 5 prtW to in. in thickness 

outwards, the thickness varying as 
the square of the distance from the 
centre. The light is reflected from 
each surface and arrives at the eye, 
having traversed paths differing 
minutely in length. They are thus 
seen simultaneously in the same 
phase or opposite phases, thus produc- 
ing interference, destruction, or rein- 
forcement. The different colours 
produce their effects at different 
distances from the centre, and by 
measurement the actual wave length 
may be determined. 

Newton Stewart, a market tn. of 
Scotland, in the cos. of Kirkcudbright 
and Wigtown, on the R. Cree, 6J m. 
N.N.W. of Wigtown. Cattle markets 
and horse fairs are held. Pop. (1911) 
2061. 


Newton-upon-Ayr, a suburb of Ayr, 
Scotland. 

Newtown: 1. A manufacturing tn. 
of N. Wales, in the co. of Montgomery, 
S m. S.W. of the town of that name, 
on the r. b. of the Severn, and on the 
Montgomery Canal, which connects 
it with the inland navigation of the 
country. It is the centre of the 
flannel manufactures of the county. 
Pop. (1911) 6068. 2. A tn. of 

New South Wales, Australia, in 
Cumberland, 3£ m. from Sydney, and 
principally a residential suburb of 
that city. Pop. 23,000. 3. A suburb 
of Hobart, Tasmania. Pop. 3000. 

Newtownards, a tn. of co. Down, 
Ireland, ne — 1 ~~ 1 r, *~' • 1 

Lough. Er 
hams, and 

factured. I : 

the ruins o " ‘ 

(1911) 9000. 

Newtown Hamilton, a par. and 
market tn. of co. Armagh, Ireland, 
11 m. W, of Newry. Pop. (1911) 3000. 

Newtown Stewart, a market tn. in 
co. Tyrone, Ireland, on the Mourne, 
24 m. S. of Londonderry. Pop. (1911) 
1100. 

New Ulm, a city of Minnesota, 
U.S.A., and the co. tn. of Brown co., 
on thcr. b. of the Minnesota R., 75 m. 
S.W. bv W. of ^Minneapolis. It was 
founded in 1854 and destroyed by 
Indians in 1802 ; it has been well 
re-built since then. A trade in live 
stock is carried on. Pop. (1910) 5648* 

New Urgenj, sec Urgenj. 

New Westminster, a tn. of British 
Columbia, Canada, former cap. of the- 
prov., on the r. b. of the Fraser R., 
here crossed by a fine bridge. It is a 
terminus of the C.P.R.: an electric- 
railway connects it with Vancouver, 
10 m. E.S.E A fire occurred in 1898, 
when a large part of the city was 
destroyed. Pop. (1913, est.) 20,000. 

New Whatcom, a former city of 
Washington, U.S.A., now part of 
Bellingham. 

New Year’s Day has been cele- 
brated in all parts of the world, and. 
from remote antiquity with special 
festivities. The date of the com- 
mencement of the new year has* 
however, varied considerably. The 
ancient Egyptians and Persians 
commenced it with the autumnak 
solstice. The Jews (ecclesiastical) and 
the Babylonians made it begin in- 
March. During the middle ages- 
Christian countries almost invari- 
ably began the new year on March 25, 
According to the Julian calendar, the- 
new year began on Jan. 1., and the 
Romans observed this day as a 
general holiday. Visits were paid 
and presents exchanged, the custom 
of giving presents being popularly 
derived from the time of the legend* 
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ary King: Tatius. The gifts were 
known ns si rente ( cf . the name for 
N. Y. D. in France, le jnur d'itrcnnea), 
and so great- were the Imperial strenaj 
that they ultimately became a sub- 
ject of 'legislation. The early Chris- 
tians were not expected to take part 
in either the new year’s revels or the 
Saturnalia of December, and many of 
the fathers order N. Y. D. to be kept as 
a fast. But the need for this vanished, 
and even in England the custom of 
giving New Year’s gift* continued 
down to the time of diaries II. It 
has now given way to the presentation 
of Christmas presents. According to 
the Gregorian calendar, N. Y. D. 
arrives twelve days earlier than in 
the Julian calendar. Hence, in Russia 
and other countries which keep the 
old stylo, N. Y. D. is celebrated on 
Jan. 13 by our calendar. 

New Year’s Islands, islands of S. 
America, situated in Tierra del 
Fuego, Argentina, at the extreme S. 
of the continent. There is a meteoro- 
logical station here. 

New York Bay. an opening at the 
mouth of the Hudson K., upon which 
New York City stands. It consists of 
New York Upper Bay, formed by the 
North and East rivers, and New York 
Lower Bay. an arm of tlieAtlantic. 

Now York Central Railway was 

started ' " 1 ! — **•, 

dates i » - 

ODe of 

and ht ■ . 

main . , i 

■Chicago, I * ' ranrh 

■lines and f the 

JE. states ■ ‘ New 

York terminus is a grand building, 
.and a perfect network of lines run 
into it. The great roof is mostly of 
-glass. It is one of the sights of 
New York. The dividends are very 
large, and for years past there have 
been large surplus profits. 

Now York City proper is (ho Island 
Pf Manhattan; but greater New York 
includes the boroughs of Bronx, 
Brookivn, Queens, and Richmond, 
and part of Chester City. New Y'ork 
da the second largest city in the 
'World, and has more Germans living 
'in it than in any city in Germany save 
Berlin, and more Irish than in Dublin. 
Every fourth person in New Y’ork 
is a Jew, As regards population, 

. ■ ‘ ' f ’ 'cmales 

, ■ ■ is also 

which 

is always a leature ot large ports. 
Many Cinnamon are engaged in 
laundry work. There are a great 
many Italians employed as labourers 
and bricklayers. The negro popula- 
tion Is comparatively small. The 
Jews are chiefly Polish Jews. Swedes 
and Norwegians have each a strong 


colony in New l T ork, and are pros- 
perous, quiet, working citizens. Owing 
to the size of Manhattan Is., (12 m. in 
length and very narrow), sky-scrapers 
have been erected, the famous Wool- 
worth Building, the tallest in the 
world, being 750 ft. high. The Singer 
Co.’s building is 612 ft. high; Pulitzer 
building, 31 0 ft.; and Flat-iron, 200 ft. 
Tlie Dexel building has 23 stories, and 
Park Row 32. New Y’ork is the great 
mart and exchange of the U.S.A. The 
Stock Exchange is in Wall Street, a 

** 77* nf TJprtnrl. 


across which run the avenues. The 
Fourth and Fifth Avenues are mostly 
residential, and here are the palatial 
homes of tlie business kings. Principal 
shopping district from Seventeenth 
to Thirty -fourth Streets. Bowery, ex- 
tending N. of Chatham Square, is the 
J e wish quarter, and the poorest part 
of tlie city. Two lines of railways 
have termini in Manhattan, tlie Now 
Y’ork and Newhaven, and Long Is. 
and New Y r ork, connecting with main- 
land by means of long tunnels. Other 
big lines are New Y’ork Central, Erie 
and Lehigh Valley, and the Penn- 
-yl vanin railways. The Elevated 
Railway is a feature of the city, and 
there is now a fine underground rail- 
way along the whole of Manhattan 
Is. New Y’ork is the largest port 
in America, 3 per cent, ot imports 
of United Stifles coming by way 
of tills city. The exports are im- 
mense, and increase every year. 
New York Harbour is formed by the 
North and East rivers, mouths of 
the Hudson. There are two bays, 
the upper and lower, divided by tlie 
Narrows, commonly called Hell’s 
Mouth. Bounded on tlie S.E. by 
Raritan Bay, N.E. by Brooklyn and 
Long Is. Sound. The promontory of 
Sandy Hook with lighthouse is the 
1 hv T-lu r-onean travcl- 


clectvieity : it is said to bo tiie largosx 
statue in the world. Tlie water com- 
munication of tlie Hudson U. and tlie 
Erie Canal is of tlie utmost import- 
ance, for most of the wheat sent from 
Chicago market is thus shipped 
through to Europe. Tlio principal 
Transatlantic lines of steamships arc 
the Cunard, tlio White Star, the N. 
German Lloyd, and tho Hamburg- 
American. -Many of the piers are on 
New Jersey side at Hoboken; otliors 
on the North R. Tho United States 
naval shipbuilding yards are on tiie 
Brookivn side. The ferries crossing 
the rivers arc of Immense size. The 
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principal industries are the making of 
ready-made clothing, paper-making, 
printing, leather working, tobacco, 
and sugar-refining. New York City 
leads in literature in the United 
States, owing to the many large pub- 
lishing houses which have been estab- 
lished. The monthly magazines are 
exceptionally good. New York is 
noted also for its daily papers, over 
one-seventh of which are printed in 
foreign languages; two are in Yiddish. 
There are two universities, Columbia 
and New York City, the under- 
graduate department of which is on 
Washington Heights. From the Cam- 
pus a grand view of the Hudson is 
obtained. The Hall of Fame, which 
forms part of the university buildings, 
opens on a colonnade of 500 ft. long. 
The People’s Institute, primary and 
adult evening school, uses Cooper’s 
Hall for debates and meetings. There 
are good primary and secondary 
schools, and many excellent private 
schools and seminaries. The New 
York Public Library, established by 
consolidation of the Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilclen foundations, was opened in 
1911. There are seats for 708 readers; 
there is capacity for about 2,570,000 
volumes. The Bellevue Hospital 
Medical School is the largest medical 
school in America. There are 550 
churches : Trinity, at the head of 
Wall Street, Grace Church, the Church 
of the Transfiguration, known as the 
* little church round the corner * 
(Episcopalian), St. Patrick ’s Cathedral 
(Homan Catholic), Madison Square 
Church, Byzantine with golden dome 
(Presbyterian), and the fine Jewish 
synagogue, are all notable. In 1624 
the Dutch Trading Company founded 
New York, but in 1664 it was taken 
by the English. The Chamber of 
Commerce received its charter by 
Act of Parliament in 1768. Washing- 
ton was inaugurated as president of 
U.S.A. in Federal Hall, New York, 
and the city was capital of the state 
till 1797. The New York Central 
Park is 840 acres in extent, and has 
many magnificent drives and walks. 
At the main entrance is a fine statue 
of Columbus. The Metropolitan Art 
Museum faces the E. side. Morning- 
side Park is smaller, but very beauti- 
ful, and Riverside Drive, overlooking 
the Hudson, is a grand thorouglifare. 
Prospect Park, on the Brooklyn side, 
is of botanic interest. There are two 
Brooklyn bridges - — ■ the suspension 
bridge, which created quite a furore 
when first built, and the new Brook- 
lyn bridge, a triumph of engineering 
skill. The rate of living is high, and 
rent disproportionately heavy. Large 
boarding-house and tenement build- 
ings, palace-like hotels and apart- 
ment houses, are a feature of the city. 


ground being too valuablef or ordinary 
dwellings. There are fine municipal 
buildings. Pop. (1910): Manhattan, 
2,331,542 ; Brooklyn, 1,634,351 ; 
Bronx, 430,980 ; Queens, 284,041 ; 
Richmond, 85,969; total, 4,766,883. 
See Tammany Hall. 

New York Herald, founded in 1835 
by James Gordon Bennett, who after 
an editorship of many years was suc- 
seeded by his son who bore the same 
name, and who greatly increased his 
father’s initial success. The paper 
has always been immensely popular. 
It has a circulation of 130,000. 

New York Journal, founded in 1733 
as a weekly: became a daily in 1788. 
Has largest circulation of any even- 
ing paper in New York, average of 
700,000 copies daily. It is the pro- 
perty of William Hearst (6. 1863), 
son of William Hearst, the great- 
railway financier and millionaire 
of San Francisco, who is well 
known for his successful newspaper 
enterprises. He is the representative 
of popular democratic journalism. 
So sensational were his papers that 
they gained the nickname of the 
4 Yellow Press.’ 

New York State, the most influen- 
tial of the U.S.A., called ‘ the Empire 
State,* one of the original thirteen 
states; three times the size of Eng- 
land; bounded on N.W. by Lake 
Ontario, N. by the prov. of Quebec, 
E. by Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, S. by New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. Area 47,645 &q. m. The 
beautifully wooded Adirondack M's. 
are in the N., the Catskills in the E., 
Ohawanglak Range in the S. Lake 
Seneca and Lake Cayuga are the 
largest of the Finger Lakes, a belt of 
lakes in Western New York, and both 
are about 40 m. in length. Lake 
Geneva is one of flic prettiest. The 
beaut iful George and Champlain lakes 
lie E. of the state. The famous Hudson 
R., with Mohawk tributary, flows 
eastward through this state alone, 
whilst the Delaware and Susquehanna 
rivers drain the, central par*. The 
Erie Canal, opened in 1825, conned s 
the Hudson with the Great Lakes. 
The largest cities are New York 
(4,766,883), Buffalo (423,715), Ro- 
chester (218,149), Syracuse (137,249), 
Albany (the capital, 100,253); Troy 
(76,813), Utica (74,419), Schenectady 
(72,826), Elmira (37,176). The state 


cation is compulsory between eight 
and sixteen, and over 42,000 teachers 
are employed in the public schools, 
most of them being women. Univer- 
sities: Colombia, New York City, 
Cornell (where state scholarships can 
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be obtained), Syracuse, and Hobart 
College, Geneva. St. Francis Xavier, 
New York City, is for Roman Catho- 
lics. Vassar College for women, at 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson, has a 
roll call of over 1000 undergraduates. 
The governor is chosen for two years 
and holds a very influential position. 
The Senate, which meets at Albany, 
is composed of 51 members, and the 
Assembly of 150 members, elected 
annually, 35 are sent from New York 
City. Members receive a salary of 
S1500 and mileage. The form of 
capital punishment is electrocution. 
The first industries In importance are 
the ready-made clothing and print- 
ing. Agriculture is good. The state is 
noted for buckwheat, rye, and oats, 
but wheat crop poor. Large salt 
mines, and immense yield of natural 
gas ; rock and stone quarries ; and 
famous mineral springs at Saratoga 
and Clifton Springs. The climate is 
subject to extremes of hot and cold ; 
the air is dry and invigorating. 

New York state was discovered 
by Yerrazano in 1524, and in 1609 
Samuel de Champlain entered from 
Canada at the same time as Henry 
Hudson, sailing under the Dutch flag, 
and reached New Netheriand, the 
name first given to New York City. 
After muoh desultory fighting, Peter 
Minuit, in 1626, bought Manhattan 
Is. from Indians on behalf of the 
West India Company. In 1664 
Colonel Nichols took possession in 
Duko of York’s name. In the War 
of Independence the decisive battle 
of Golden Hill was fought in 1770, 
soon after the battle of Lexington, 
Massachusetts. A few years later, 
1776, the Committee of Ono Hundred 
drew up the New York State Consti- 
tution at Kingston. During the Civil 
War between N. and S., party politics 
ran high, tlicro being a’strong anti- 
slavery feeling. Since 1S60 the 
economic development has continued 
with uninterrupted emootlmess. In 
1882 tho Labour party secured the 
passing of a Bill limiting hours of 
work for women and children. The 
state ia one of tho most populous of 
tho U.S.A., with many large flourish- 
ing cities. Pop. (1910) 9,113,614. 

Now York Sun. This paper was 
started by a journeyman printer 
named Benjamin Day in tho year 
1833. He wrote, edited, and printed 
tho paper by himself for some years. 
It was later acquirod by Charles 
Anderson Dana, who mado a reputa- 
tion for himself in the litorary and 
journalistic world, and whoso articles 
were a marked feature of tho paper in 
those days. He was succeeded by 
William Lallan, who kept up tho high 
lovel tho paper had attained until ho 
died in 1909. It has a circulation of 


120,000 daily, and a popular Sunday 

edition. 

New York Tribune, a well-known 
New York paper, founded by Horace 
Greely, who was proprietor-editor 
till his death in 1872. He was a man 
of great character and personality, 
and under ids editorship the paper 
came to be noted for its sanity and 
trustworthiness. It was a power in 
the civil war of N. and S. The edi- 
torship was taken over by Mr. White- 
law Reid, who had joined the staff in 
1868, and who showed great journa- 
listic ability. Under his editorship 
the paper more than retained its 
earlier reputation. It has a large 
foreign edition, also a Sunday 
edition with a magazine supplement 
which is widely read. Its daily 
circulation is about 70,000. It costs 
5 cents, and it was therefore the 
pioneer of the halfpenny paper, of 
which the Daily Mail is the English 
equivalent. 

New York World, founded in 1800 
as a religious paper, and taken over in 
1869 by Manton Marble, who edited 
it until 1883, when it was purchased 
by Joseph Pulitzer, who greatly in- 
creased its circulation and popularity 
during his many years of editorship. 
During this time the famous Pulitzer 
building was built. Present circula- 
tion, over 300,000 daily. Large 
Sunday edition with coloured prints. 
Price 5 cents (24). 

New Zealand, the namo of a battle 
cruiser given to the Imperial navy by 
the Dominion of N. Z. It was 
launched at Fairfield in July 1911, 
commissioned at Govan on Nov. 19, 
1912, and completed to full crew at 
Devonport on Nov. 23, 1912. Ton- 
nage 18,800. Speed 2S knots. 

New Zealand. Tho Dominion of 
N. Z. consists of a group of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, about 1000 m. to 
the S.E. of Australia. Tho throe 
chief islands are: North Is., with a 
length of 550 m., a maximum breadth 
of 250 m., and an area of 44.46S sq. 
m. ; South Is., or Jiiddlo Is., with a 
length of 550 m., a maximum breadth 
of 200 m. and an area of 58,525 sq.m.; 
and Stewart Is., withalength of 30 m ; 
a breadth of 25 m., and an area of 
665 sq. m. Tho coast-lino of N. Z. 
is deeply indented in parts, and 
nearly equal in oxtent to that of Great 
Britain, but it is not so rich in har- 
bours and navigable estuaries. North 
Is. is much more irregular In shapo 
than South Is., tho coasts of which arc 
remarkably unbroken savo in tho N. 
and S.W. The harbours are very 
unoquaHy distributed, and long 
stretches of coast oxist without a 
single natural harbour. Tho princl- 

S al straits are Cook Strait, Forcaux 
trait, Coromandel Channel, and 
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French Pass. Kapiti Is.’^is in Cook 
Strait, and Ruapuke Is. in Foreaux 
Strait, whilst there are several islands 
and islets off the coasts of the main 
islands. The surface of N. Z. is 
exceedingly diversified ; the most 
striking feature in the relief of the 
country is the mountain range which 
traverses both islands from Windsor 
Point in the S.W. of South Is. to East 
Cape in the N.E. of North Is. In the 
North Is. the two principal sections of 
the range are the Ruahine Range and 
the Tararua Mountains. To the W. 
and N. of the Ruahine Range are the 
Kaimanawa and other ranges. The 
volcanoes of Tongariro (active, 6500 
ft. ) and Ruapehu (extinct, 9 1 95 ft. ) are 
to the S. of Lake Taupo ; the most 
noteworthy peak in North Is., how- 
ever, is Mt. Egmont (8300 ft.), which 
stands in the centre of a promontory 
on the S.W. coast and is conical in 
shape. In the South Is. the main 
range is called the Southern Alps; this 
range is crossed at intervals by low 
passes, hut its highest summits reach 
an altitude of over 10,000 ft., are 
covered with perpetual snow, and 
have immense glaciers in their higher 
valleys. Between Mt. Franklin and 
the W. coast are the Paparoa Mts. , and 
between these and the E. coast are 
the Kai Koura Mts. and the Lookers 
On Mts. The loftiest peak in N. Z. is 
Mt. Cook, over 12,000 ft. high. 
Although N. Z. is mountainous it has 
extensive plains, lying mostly on the 
western side of North Is. and on the 
eastern side of South Is. The general 
character of the N. Z. scenery is si 
lar to that of the British Isles, 
though the latter have nothing 
its mountains or its lakes, 
springs, geysers, etc.. N. Z. abounds 
in rivers, most of which are, however, 
shallow and rapid, and none are navi- 
gable for more than a short portion of 
their length. The chief rivers in 
North Is. are the Waikato, the Wai- 
roa, the Thames, the Piako, the Wan- 
ganui, the Manawatu, and the Hutt; 
in the South Is. the Clutha or Moly- 
neux, the Waitaki, the Grey, and the 
Buffer. The lakes of the North Is. 
are of volcanic origin, while the Al- 
pine lakes of South Is. have beeu 
formed by glacial action ; of the 
former may be mentioned Lake 
Taupo, and of the latter Wakatipu. 
Before the eruption of Mt. Tarawera 
in 1886, the Rotomahana Lake (hot 
lake; Roio is Maori for * lake ’) was 
widely celebrated for its pink and 
white terraces and boiling springs, 
which were then destroyed. The 
climate of N. Z. is temperate and 
healthy, and similar to that of Great 
Britain, save that it is warmer and 
more equable. More rain falls on 
the W. than on the E. coast, and 


the climate is more equable on 
the former. Naturally, considerable 
variations are met with in different 
parts of a country which extends 
for over 1000 miles from N. to S. ; 
the extreme N. of North Is. is sub- 
tropical in character, whilst severe 
frosts and deep snow on the uplands 
are common in winter in the South Is. 
There are scarcely any truly indige- 
nous animals in N. Z., hut the native 
plants are numerous and include 
many peculiar species. There are 
about 120 indigenous forest trees, all 
of them evergreen; the Kauri pine, 
which supplies * Kauri gum,* several 
kinds of cedar, red and white birches, 
and the iron-wood tree may he men- 
tioned. A great variety of ferns is 
found, and large tracts are covered 
with nutritious indigenous grasses 
which support millions of sheep; the 
N. Z. flax ( Phormium ienax) is a vege- 
table produce of considerable impor- 
tance, being much used in rope- 
making. Birds are numerous, and 
also include many species peculiar to 
the country. Fresh-water fish are 
not numerous, with the exception of 
eels; hut many varieties of edible 
fish are found round the shores, and 
excellent oysters. There are no 
reptiles. 

The soil of N. Z. is very fertile, the 
chief crops grown being wheat, maize, 
potatoes, and root crops, whilst fruits 
and vegetables are also largely grown. 
The mineral resources are very rich, 
including gold, coal, iron ore and iron 
sand, some silver, tin, copper, lead. 


country is sheep-farming, cattle- 
rearing coming next, then agriculture 
and mining. The commerce of N. Z. 
is principally carried on with the 
United Kingdom and Australia; the 
chief exports are wool, frozen meat, 
gold, butter and cheese, hides, skins 
and leather, N. Z. flax, kauri gum, 
tallow, grain, pulse, and flour ; whilst 
the imports are clothing, iron and steel 
goods, paper, books, etc., sugar, wines, 
beer and spirits, tobacco, fruits, tea, 
oils, coal, and fancy goods. In 
1911 the value of the imports was 
£19,545,879, and of the exports 
£19,02S,496. The principal ports of 
the country are : Auckland and Wel- 
lington in the North Is., and Port 
Lyttelton and Port Chalmers in the 
South. Regular and frequent steam 
traffic exists between all the principal 
ports of. North and South Is., and 
cominunicatior ’ 1 

the Australian 
America. The , 

N. Z. Shipping Company; the Union 
Steamship Company; the Oceanic 
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Steamship Company; Shaw, Savill, 
and Albion Company, Most of the 
railways in the country are owned by 
the state, there being over 2800 miles 
of line in the dominion; the principal 
lines aro from Auckland to Mokau, 
Rotorua, from Wellington to Napier, 
New Plymouth and Nanawatu. in the 
North Is., and from Culverdon to 
Lyttelton, from Invercargill to Bluff 
Harbour and Kingston, from Picton 
to Awatere, and from Nelson to Aoki- 
tika. The dominion is governed by 
a governor appointed by the Crown, 
a legislative council, and a House 
of Representatives. Members of the 
former chamber are nominated by the 
governor for a term of seven years (if 
before 1891, for life) : 
of whom two are Ma 
bers of the House of ; ■ 
number SO, four of w] 
and are elected trienmally by anua 
suffrage. The members of the Upper 
House are paid £200 and of the Lower 
House £300 a year. Education is 
free, secular, and compulsory, the 
University of N. Z., to which are 
affiliated the colleges of Dunedin, 
Christchurch, Wellington, and Auck- 
land, confers degrees. There is no 
state church, and no state aid is given 
to any form of religion. The chief 
towns arc Wellington (the capital 
since 18051, Auckland (previously 

the capital), 1 ~ 

Napier, Nclso 
oargill. The 

1,008,408, exclusive oi 4a.n44 iilawi ,o. 
An eight-hour day is in force in the 
1 — ttlcd 

e rc- 
, and 
The 

" sique 

of all 

the Polynesian peoples, neuig supe- 
rior in every respect to tho aborigines 
of Australia. Their language is a 
Polynesian dialect differing but 
slightly from the Hawaiian and other 
similar languages. The Maoris are 

diminishing in number, a' ' 1 

gradually disappear as a 
race. N. Z was first diseov 
peopled by the Maoris, who 
landed here from some of t> 
islands in the 14tli or 15th , 

— * **■ in ‘ ■ 

rst . 
in " 

took place in 
■ . : ■ ionary settle- 

ment was established at the Bay of 
Islands. N. Z. was made a depen- 
dency of New South Wales in 1839. 
but was separated therefrom in 1841, 

< ^ "Wen to it 

1 ■ ■ licli tho 

• . ued is ns 

i . 1 nded by 


the N. Z. Company in 1840; (2) Auck- 
land, established in 1 S40, by tho first 
governor, Captan Hobson, who made 
the- first treaty with the natives, 
that of Waitangi, by which the sove- 
reignty of the island was transferred 
to Great Britain; (3) New Plymouth, 
founded in 1S41 oytheN.Z. Company; 
(4) Nelson.founded in 1841: (5) Otago, 
founded by a Scottish company in 
1848; (6) Canterbury , founded in 1850; 
(7) Hawkes Bay, part of Wellington 
prov. until 1858; (8) Marlborough, 
a part of Nelson until 1800. See H. 
Broadhead, State Regulation of Labour 
and Labour Disputes in New Zealand, 
1908; R. Horsley, New Zealand: o 
[Liston/ , 1908 ; W. P. Reeves, A T ew 
7 ’ ' 1908; State Experiments in 

and New Zealand, 1902 
D. Ferguson, Bush Life, 

Nuiv Zealand Flax, see Flax, New 
Zealand. 

New Zealand Railways are practi- 
cally all owned by the state. The 
principal routes are from Hurunui 
to Bluff, and between Wellington and 
New Plymouth, passing through 
Napier. In 1912 the total mileage 
in the colony was 2827, composed of 
1173 government lines in the North 
Is., 1G25 in tho South, and 29 m. 
owned by private companies. The 
total amount spent on the railways np 
to that time was £32,GS9,779. In 
1911-12 the revenue was £3,G7G,509, 
andexpenditure£2,4G5,S9fi: 5, 8S7, 91 S 
tons of goods were carried, and 
11,891,134 passengers. 

Next Friend, in law, a phraso used 
to denote the person who iu any trans- 
action acts on behalf of another, 
where that other cither from youth, 
mental infirmity, coverture (q.v.) 
or from some other cause entailing 
legal incapacity, cannot act for him- 
self (see also Capacity, Infancy, 
Majority). The N. F. of an infant or 
minor is not necessarily his parent or 
legal guardian, for tho court will in 
its discretion allow any ono to repro- 
— intnni ip an action. 

\ v - ■ Kin, Next op, and 

■■■ ■■ ■TUTFJSOF. 

V V, G9-1815), a cele- 

tho first French 
' ■ ’ He was a 
in a lmssar 
(ion began, 

1 1 ‘ 1 elm ho was 
made n general oi uiiimon in 1799. 
Ho was interim commumior of the 
army of tho Rhine for a short time, 
during which ho frustrated an im- 
portant movement of the Archduke 
Charles against Massena and the 

aru — '. * '*cr tho penco 

of 1 • anxious to 

win *■ . : ■ night about 

his ■ . . . ng friond of 
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Hortense Beauhamais, and appointed 
him inspector-general of cavalry. On 
the establishment of the empire, he 
was made a marshal. In 1805 he 
stormed the entrenchments of Elchin - 
gen, and was created Duke of Elchin - 
gen. He afterwards rendered im- 
portant services in the Tyrol : con- 
tributed much to the French successes 
of 1806 and 1807 ; and served in 
Spain with great ability in 1808 and 
1809. In 1812 he received the com- 
mand of the third corps d'armee , and 
greatly distinguished himself at Smo- 
lensk and the Moskwa, in consequence 
of which he was created Prince of the 
Moskwa, He had a principal part in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. On 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, N. was 
sent against Napoleon at the head of 
4000 men ; but N. went over to his 
side. In the battle of Waterloo, he 
commanded the centre, and had five 
horses shot under him. After the 
capitulation of Paris he retired to 
Switzerland ; but a costly Egyptian 
sabre, the gift of Napoleon, led to his 
being suspected by an official, and 
arrested. He was condemned to 
death for high treason, and was shot 
in the garden of the Luxembourg. 

His sons 

1833. See. 

Neyland, \ * "" 
of Pernhro 

side of Milford Haven. It has a float- 
ing stage and pontoon. 

Nezhin, or Nizhan, a tn. of Tcher- 
nigof, Russia, on the Oster. Has trade 
in tobacco. Pop. 32,000. 

Noz Perces (so called from their 
custom of wearing nose-riDgs), a tribe 
of N. American Indians, settled in 
Idaho, and eastern Washington and 
Oregon. After the Nez Perc6s War in 
1877 the survivors were sent to Indian 
territory, but were transferred to 
their present district in 1884. They 
now number about 1800. 

Ngami Lake, a former lake of W. 
Rhodesia, British South Africa. It 
was discovered by David Livingstone 
in 1849. It was 70 m. in length, with 
a breadth of 20 m., but now it is only 
a swamp. 

Ngan-ching, or Ngan-king, a tn. of 
China, and the cap. of the prov. of 
Ngan-hui, on the 1. b. of the Yang-tse- 
kiang R., 176 m. E. of Hankow. In 
1897 it was opened to foreign trade. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Ngan-hui, or An-hui,aprov.of China, 
hounded on the E. by the pro vs. of 
Kiangsu and Chekiang, on the W. by 
Hupe and Honan, and on the S. by 
Kiangsi. It is watered by Yangtse- 
kiang, which flows through the fertile 
tea -growing districts of the province. 
Other products are wheat, cotton, 
rice, and indigo. The province is 
mountainous in the W., reaching an 


elevation of over 7000 ft. The N. 
section is drained by the Huai R. 
Iron and coal are found, hut they are 
not mined to any great extent. Its 
capital is Anching, and its treaty port 
is Wuhu, which has railway com- 
munication with Wenchow in Che- 
kiang. Area 54,810 sq. m. Pop. 
23,670,314. 

Ngau-lu, a tn. of China, in the prov. 
of Hupe, situated on the 1. b. of the 
Han Kiang R., 65 m. N.E. of Ichang. 
Pop. 60.000. 

Ngaundfcre, a tn. of German Same- 
run, W. Africa, 156 m. S.S.E. of Yola. 
Pop. 30,000 

Ngauruhoe, see Toncjariro. 

Ngomu, a tn. of Bornu, W. Africa, 
on the S.W. shore of Lake Chad. Pop. 
(est.) 20,000 to 50,000. 

Niagara (formerly Newark), a tn. 
and summer resort of Ontario, Canada, 
in Lincoln co., on Lake Ontario, at 
the mouth of the Niagara R., 15 m. 
from the Falls. Pop. 1400. 

Niagara Falls : 1. A city of Ontario, 
Canada, in Welland, on the W. bank 
of the Niagara R., opposite the 
Niagara Falls. It^ is connected with 
Niagara Falls, New York, by three 
bridges. There are several factories 
w r hich utilise the water-pow’er from 
the Falls, and a beautiful park, built 
along the river bank. Pop. 13,000. 2. 
Formerly Clifton, a city of New York 
state, U.S.A., in Niagara co., on the 
E. bank of the Niagara R., at the 
Falls, 18 m. N.N.W. of Buffalo. The 
bridge which here crosses the river 
is 1240 ft, long, and there are also 
two railway bridges. The Falls 
supply water- power for the city, 
which is a shipping centre, with im- 
portant mauufs. Pop. (1910) 30,445. 

Niagara Falls, on lower Niagara R., 
which is 20 m. in length, and con- 
nects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. 
The Falls are the greatest in the world 
for volume of water. At Goat’s Is. 
the river divides. There are two 
distinct falls, side by side : the Ameri- 
can Fall, a sheer descent of 167 ft., 
and 1060 ft. wide; and the Horse 
Shoe Fall, on the Canadian side. The 
volume of water of this Fall is 
terrific, and a depth of 158 ft. is 
taken in a leap. The spray is like 
heavy rain. It has been estimated 
that the water is at least 20 ft. in 
thickness. The Fall is over a grand 
curve of rock measuring 3010 ft. The 
Whirlpool is just below the Falls, a 
raging mass of turbulent water. The 
river, now a quiet, gently flowing 
stream, enters the Lake of Ontario at 
Lewiston. The drop between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario is 32 ft. The edge of 
the Horse Shoe Fall is receding to the 
extent of 5 ft. each year. It is be- 
lieved that the original Falls were at 
Lewiston. The Government Reser- 
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vations, on both sides of the Falls, 
have been turned into fine parks. The 
little steamer Maid of the 3 list goes 
close up to the Fails, and it is possible, 
though rather dangerous, to walk 
under them. One of the best points 
of -view of the fine Horse Shoe Falls is 
from the railway track, and observa- 
tion cars are run, and the trains are 
stopped for some minutes for the 
benefit of tourists. The Falls were 
discovered in 1678 by a Frenoh priest, 
but his description was laughed at as 
a traveller’s tale. For the last twenty- 
five years the water has been used for 
industrial purposes, many manufac- 
turing plants being worked by its i 
power. This withdrawing of the 
water for commercial use is beginning 
to tell, and a depletion of the volume 
of water over the Falls has been 
noticed lately. Many thousands of 
tourists visit the Falls every summer. 
The sight is even more wonderful in 
winter when the gigantic Falls are in 
tho grip of frost and snow, and huge 
icicles hang glistening in the sun- 
shine. Three bridges span tho river. 
The view from the suspension bridge 
is magnificent, whilSt the fine culverer 
bridge is a triumph of modern 
engineering. 

Niam-Niam, or Azandeh, a race of 
negroid stock, who formerly in- 
habited the region lying between tho 
Congo and the Upper Nile, now 
known as the Welle and Ubangi 
districts in the N. of the Belgian 
Congo, Equatorial Africa. They are 
allied to tho Nubas ; liavo a dark 
reddish skin, oblique eyes, and gener- 
rally round features. They practise 
cannibalism, and are somewhat in- 
clined to obesity. The women do the 
work and attend to the cultivation of 
their crops, wliile tho men engage in 
raiding expeditions and hunting. 
They are fond of music and show an 
aptitude for wood-carving and tlio 
fashioning of pottery. The kingdom 
of the N., which flourished for over 
two centuries, was destroyed by an 
Arab invasion, since when the in- 
habitants were dispersed. See 
Scliweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, 1873, 
and W. Junker’s Travels in Africa, 
1830-92. 

Nias, a Dutch island, off the W. 
coast of Sumatra, with an area of 
2100 sq. m. Its surface is mountain- 
ous. Rice, cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
pepper, t obnceo, and sugar are grown. 
Pop. 260,000. 

Nibolungenlied, or Dcr Nibelunge 
Not, an old German epic poem em- 
bodying stories and traditions which 
wore current in Germany before the 
writing of this poem, which dates from 
some time near the beginning of tho 
12tli century. ItsautliorlsnoL known, 
but lie drew his mnterinls not only 
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from various well-known lays and 
poems, but. probably from a more or 
less connected account of the 12th 
century, and according to some 
authorities, from Latin poems also. 
The story relates how Siegfried, son of 
the King of the Netherlands, and the 
possessor of the treasure of the Nib- 
lungs, wins as his wife Kriemhild. the 
sister of Gunther, King of the Bur- 
gundians. For the latter he obtains 
the hand of Brunhild, Queen of Ice- 
land, by causing him to be successful 
in three trials of strength. This he 
accomplishes by wearing a magic 
cloak, and thus being invisible beside 
Gunther. Some years after, Briinhild, 
Gunther’s wife, brings about the 
murder of Siegfried by means of 
Hagen, who by treachery finds out tho 
hero’s vulnerable spot and slays him. 
He afterwards secures the treasure 
which has become the property of 
Kriemhild, and buries it in the Rhine. 
The widow finally accepts the hand of 
Altila (Etzel) King of the Huns. She 
then induces Gunther and Hagen to 
visit hercourt.andthey with members 
of their train are slain at the instiga- 
tion of Kriemhild, who had always 
vowed vengeance on Hagen. She her- 
self. however, is also slain at the end 
of the conflict, which is a scene of 
awful slaughter. The Klaoc, n poem 
written about, tho same time as the 
N., deals with the lament of those 
who survived the destruction. The 
chief editions of the N. are thoso of 
C. Laclimann and K. Bartsch, 1S80; 
while tliero are English translations 
by A. G. Foster-Barham, 1887, and 
Margaret Armour, 1897; sec also 
Everyman’s Library. 

Niccea, a city of ancient Bithyniu, 
in Asia Minor, on the eastern shore of 
Lake Ascania. It was built by Anti- 
gonus, the son of Philip, in 316 B.C., 
and named Antigonen, but tho namo 
was changed by Lysimaehus to N. hi 
honour of his wife. N. was of great 
importance under the Roman and 
Byzantine emperors, having fine 
streets and monuments. In ecclesi- 
astical history it is noted as the scene 
of two councils: t he First (Ecumenical 
Council was held hero hi 326 a.d. to 
discuss among other things the Arion 
question and tho Mcletian schism, 
and to fix tho date of Easter, whilst, 
the Seventh Ecnmenieal Council, held 
here in 7S7, discussed main Jy tho 
question of image worship. N. was 
also the name of Nice (q.v.). 

Nicander, Karl August (1799-1839), 
a Swedish poet, born at Strenguas. 
and educated at, the University of 
Ursula. In 1820 he published bis first 
voiumo of poems, and liy his power- 
ful tragedy Ituncsvardci (The Kunio 
Sword), ho won a foremost place 
among hi= literary contemporaries. 
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He also wrote Buvor (The Runes), Nicaria, Nikaria, or Rariot, an 
Enzio, 1825, and The Death of Tasso, island of (he Grecian Archipelago, 
for which he was awarded a medal by 12 m. from Samos. It is associated 
the Swedish Academy. After a tour with the Greek legend of Icarus, who 
inltalyin 1827 hopubUshed Memories is supposed to have met his death 
of (he South. near here after his aerial flight. 

Nicaragua, a republio of Central Nicastro, a com. of Italy in the prov. 
America, between the Caribbean Sea of Catanzaro, 1C m. W.N.W. there- 
and the Pacific Ocean. Area 49,200 from. It is a bishop's see. There is a 
sq. m. There arc lagoons, estuaries, ruined castle in which Frederick II. 
and swamp lands along the Caribbean was confined. Pop 18,000. 

Sea, but rocky coast on the Pacific Niccola Pisano (1200 - 78), see 
Ocean. Chief harbours are Comito, Pisano. 

Brito, and St. Juan. In 1894 the Niecolini, Giambattista (1781 -1S61 ) 
Mosquito coast was annexed. The an Italian poet and dramatist, bom 
Cordillera de los Andes, a volcanic at San Giuliano. Tuscany. N.’s first 
range, crosses N., Coscguina (3835 ft.) poem, I'este de Livome, appeared in 
and El Viejo (6267 ft.) being the 1804. From 1807-8 he was secretary 
highest summits. Capital of republic, and professor of history and mytho- 
Managua; other important towns are logy at the Florentine Academy of 
Granada, Leon, and Grey Town. The Fine Arts. His first dramatic work 
Pis-Pis mining district is on the was the tragedy of Folissena (1810), 
Segovia R. Two large lakes, the followed by ino e Tcmislo, fedipo, and 

Managua and Nicaragua, are situated Medea. His first political drama, 

in Central N.; the latter is 100 m. Nabucco, appeared in 1815; another 
long, area 2900 sq. m. It is the largest inveclive against absolute power is 
sheet of waterbetweenLake Michigan, Antonio Foscarini (1827), the most 
U.S.A., and Lake Titicaca on the popular of all his dramas, although 

Peruvian border. Towards the St. Jrnoldo da Brescia is Mb literary 

Juan the depth is only 8 ft. owing to masterpiece (Eng. trans. by Garrow, 
vast accumulations of silt brought 1846). See his Opcre edite e inedite, by 
down by t he Rio Frio. There are five Gargiolli, 1863-80; also monographs 
rapids on the St. Juan R„ which by Barelli, 1888 ; Ostermann, 1900; 
greatly impede navigation. Education and Leoni, 1901. 
is free and compulsory. There are two Niocolo, Alunno (c. 1430-1502), sec 
universities, but comparatively few Alunno, Ni ccozo. 
secondary or normal schools. Coffee, Nice (ancient Niccca, It. Nicza), a 
bananas,, rubber, and hides are the seaport and episcopal see of France, 
chief products. There are rich un- cap. of the dept, of Alpes Maritimes 
developed mineral resources, but gold 8 m. S.W. of Monaco, at the mouth of 
Is mined on the Caribbean coast. The the Paglione. The city is sheltered on 
climate is tropical except on the high the N., but is exposed to the Libeccio, 
lands. The government consists of a a moist S.W. wind, and is occasionallv 
president, appointed every six years, visited by the mistral, the sirocco, 
and one chamber of 36 members ap- and the tramontane. It has, never- 
pointed for a similar period. Pop. theless, a delightful climate, supposed 
600,000. to be particularly beneficial to gout 

Nicaragua Canal. In 1884 a treaty and chest complaints. The number 
was made between the governments of visitors in winter is seldom less 
of U.S.A. and Nicaragua with the than 15,000 and has reached 45,000. 
object of cutting a ship canal to link In the centre of the town is a high 
up the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, hill (31 8 ft.), on which the castle, de- 
The canal was begun at Greytown in stroyed by the Duke of Berwick 
1889, and its total length would have (1706), formerly stood. The fashion- 
been about 170 m. including Lake and residential quarters lie to the W. 
Nicaragua and the San Juan R. Less Along the shore and round the baso 
than 30 m. would have had to be of the hill stretch fine promenades, 
excavated. Operations were, how- The chi'" • ' " --- ■ 

ever, suspended in 1893, and atten- Roman 
tion was directed to the Panama Gothic c ' ■ 

Canal, whose last barrier was blown (1835), the municipal casino, art 
away by dynamite in Oct. 1913, and gallery, and observatory. To the E. 
the waters of the Pacific mingled of the hill is the harbour and port, 
with those of the Atlantic. TheN.C., There is a large coasting trade, and 
though it would have been a longer the chief exports are flowers, oranges, 
route, presented fewer difficulties in lemons, perfumes, wines, liqueurs, 
the way of natural baniers and fewer soap, and tobacco. The inhabitants 
gigantic rocks to engineer and blast, execute fine inlay work in olive 
The scheme was abandoned owing wood, and also manufacture art 
principally to the political unrest of pottery. The ancient town of Nirsea 
the country. was founded by the Phocfeana from 
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Massalia (Marseilles) and so called 
in commemoration of a victory (Gk. 
I'tjcij) over the Lignrians, In the 
2nd century R.c. it fell into the hands 
of the Romans. In the 9th and 
10th centuries a.d. it was more than 
once sacked by Saracen invaders, and 
was plundered by the Turks (1543). 
From 1388 until 1706 (save between 
1G00 and 1691) it belonged to Savoy, 
from 1706-13 to France, then it was 
in the possession of Savoy until 1744, 
reverting to France and Spain in that 
year. From 1792-1814 it was in the 
county of N., France: it then belonged 
to Sardinia until I860, in which year 
France finally r- " 
over it. It is the 
baldi. Massena, . 
pointer. Pop. (19. ! * 
suit Tisserand, Hisloire civile el He- 
ligieuse de la Cite de Nice, 1862: Nash, 
Guide to Nice, 1844: Durante, His- 
toire de Nice. 1823-24: Fervel, Ilis- 
toire de Nice el des Alpes Marilimes 
depuis 21 si 'Vies, 1862; Home, At' mg 
the Birieras of France and Haig. 1908. 

Nicene Creed, the only creed of the 
Chnrchwbicli has received cEoumenicai 
sanction, was drawn up at the Council 
of Niceea in 325 A.D. (see Anitm). It 
was in the form familiar to Westerns 
in the Roman Mass and the Anglican 
Communion service, but terminated 
at the words ‘ And I heliove in the 
Holy Ghost.* It was re-afflrmcd nt 
the Council or Constantinople (381), 
and the rest of the creed, as we have 
it, was then added, with the excep- 
tion of the words fil toque * and the 
Son.* For this, see Creed. 

Nicephoros (c. 758-828), patriarch 
of Constantinople (806); defended the 
worship of images against the icono- 
clasts, and was consequently banished 
to a convent in Asia by Leo the 
Armenian (816 a.d.). He wrote 
Chronographia Brevis and Breviarium 
llistoricum, also several other his- 
torical works. He is numbered 
among the saints of both the Greek 
and the Roman Church. 

Nicephoros I., Emperor of the East 
from 802. a native of Seleucia, who 
became lord high treasurer under 
the Empress Irone, whom he subse- 
quently dethroned. Various con- 
spiracies against him, notab! 
of Bnrdanes and Arsaber, ho 
completely. He made a trea . 
Charlemagne, but in a war with tiio 
Saracens and Bulgarians was sur- 
prised nnd slain in 811. 

Nicephoros II. (c. 912-969). Em- 
peror of the East from 963-969. In 
960-963, in a brilliant series of cam- 
paigns against the Saracens, ho cap- 
tured Candia and Aleppo, 
tho devotion of the armj-, -■ ■ ■ 
him emperor in 963. Ho i 
Cicilia and reduced most ■ * 


but was less successful in the West. 
He was assassinated by his wife and 
nephew. 

Nicephoros III, (Botaniatcs), Em- 
peror of the East from 1078-81. He 
revolted from Michael VII. in 1078 
and marched upon Nicrea. His elec- 
tion was supported by Alexius Corn- 
menus, who helped him to defeat Ids 
rival, Bryennus, but who finally 
quarrelled with N. aud stirred up the 
army to depose him. 

Niceron, Jean Pierre (1685-173S), a 
French compiler, born in Paris. His 
chief work is his series of literary 
biographies Memoires pour serrir a 
des homines illustres de la 
ite des lellrcs, avec hi t catalogue 
de tears ounrages (49 vols., 
I* . 727 and 1745. 

Niche (Fr. niche. It. nicchia, pro- 
bably from mitulus, sea-mussel), a 
cavity or recess sunk in the wall of a 
building. It was generally used for 
the reception of a statue, vase, etc., 
aud was most often semi-octagonal 
or semi-hexagonal in shape, although 
the Roman Ns. were semi-circular. 
The heads were formed of grooved 
vaulting, and tho Ns. were orna- 
mented with pillars, consoles, archi- 
traves, etc., according to the pre- 
vailing style of architecture. 

Nichol, John (1833-94), n British 
author, born at Montrose. While at 
Oxford as a coaoh he formed, witli 
Albert Venn Dicey, Thomas Hill 
Green, Swinburne, and others, the Old 
Mortality Society in 1S5R-57. In 
1862 he was appointed professor of 
English literature nt Glasgow. In 
18G5 ho visited America, and wrote a 
historical review on American litera- 
ture for tho Encuctopccdia Britannica 
(1S82). Among his other works aro : 
tho drama Hannibal, 1873; Death of 
Themisloclcs, 1881; Bi/ron, in the 
English Men of Letters Series, 1SS0 ; 
Burns, 1882; nnd Carltdc, 1892. 

Nicholas, Saint id. 326), the patron 
saint of Russia and a notivo of 
Patara iu Lycia. JTo is specially 
honoured as the guardian and patron 
of children and of scholars, ns nlso of 
travellers, by sea and land, and mer- 
chants. F- ' * — " r 

the Greek ■ v 

I 

. . in tho suntu muus „f 
Christmas rejoicings. 

Nicholas, the name of five popes 
and one anti-pope. 

Nicholas I., sometimes called the 
Great, succeeded Benedict III. in S58. 
He was the strongest pope between 
Gregory I- and Gregory VII., and his- 
, — : marked by three great 

in connection with the 
arch, Ignatius of Con- 
te divorce of Lotlmir , 
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Kin? of Lorraine, and with the right Nicholas II. (b. 1863), present 
of bishop* to appeal 1 o Rome against Emperor of all the Russians, eldest 
tie verdict of their metropolitan, as son of Alexander III., whom he 
exemplified in the case of Rot had of succeeded in 1894, and nephew of 
Sosson. Nicholas 1. died in 867. the late King Edward VII. of Great 
Nicholas 11. was pope from Doc. Britain; born at St. Petersburg. As 
10iB to July 1061; he was personally crown prince and president of the 
of very little account, and owed his Trans-Siberian Railway, travelled in 
importance to the counsel and in- the Far East. In 1896 visited France 
fluence of Ffildehrand (whose policy and followed up the understanding 
of reform he pursued). Cardinal Hum- between that country and Russia by 
bert, and Bishop Boniface of AVbnno. signing definite military agreements 
Nicholas 111 . was pope from Nov. with President Faure. In 1899, in- 
1277 ‘o Aug. 1280; he was a good spired by traditions of the Holy 
politician, and strengthened the papal Alliance, he brought about the eon- 
poffer in Italy, hut incurred Hie vention at the Hague of the first 
accusation of nepotism.' International Peace Congress. His 

Nicholus 1 V. was pope from Feb. accession to the throne marked the 
1288 to April 1292: a member of the transition from the extreme auto- 
Franciscan order, his main objec. cracy of the ancient to the new 
was the ex.irpation of heresy by Russian constitutionalism of the 
crusades, modern regime, though he himself, 

Nicholas V. was pope from March j in reply to the deputation of 1 895 on 
1447 to March 1455; he was a man his accession, repudiated the elaimt- 
of deep learning, and employed over J of the people to share in matters of 
3000 scribes and scholars. During his ' ’ r- |<jq2 

pontificate, in 1449, the resignation of the 

the antipope. Felix V.. nut an end to ' land 

tenure system as against growing 
pretensions of social democracy, 
especially in the direction of extend- 
ing the principle of * zemstvos ’ or 
local elective assemblies to the pro- 
vinces. Left St. Petersburg for a 
year in 1905 during the * Liberator ' 
crisis of that year and the reverses in 
the war with Japan as a result of a 
shot from a saluting battery on a 
ceremonial occasion endangering his 
life. His visit to Cowes in 1909 en- 
hanced the better understanding be- 
tween the Russian and British people 
which began with the establishment 
at St. Petersburg of an Anglo - 
Russian Chamber of Commerce in 
1908. 

Nicholas I. (5. 1841), King of 
Montenegro, was born in the village of 
Niegush. In 1860 Nicholas was pro- 
claimed Prince, and in 1862 took part 
in the war between Montenegro and 
Turkey. In 1900 he took the title of 
Royal Highness, and in 1910 that of 
King, iri accordance with a petition 
from the Skupshtina. He is the de- 
scendant of a long line of fighting men, 
but his talents as a statesman are of 
no mean order ; his rule may be de- 


an account of the late war witu 1 in- 
key, see Balkan War. 

Nicholas o! Damascus <c. 74 b.c.), u 
Greekhistorian,poet,andphilo3opher, 


the papal schism. The fall of Con- 
st antinople in 1453 was a great blow 
to him. 

Nicholas V. was antipope in Italy 
from 1328 to 1330 during ihe pontifi- 
cate of John XXIII. at Avignon. He 
resigned in 1330, haring been ex- 
communicated by John in 1529, re- 
ceived pardon for his sins, and was 
kept in houourable imprisonment in 
Papal palace until his death in 
1533. 

Nicholas I, (1796-1855). Russian 
emperor from 1 825 t ill 1 855, t he t bird 
son of Paul I., was born ai SI. Peters- 
burg. Hevpited England and Europe 
m 1810, and in the following year 
mamod the eldest daught er of 
Frederick William III. of Prussia. 
Gn the death of Alexander I., he 
succeeded to the throne, as Con- 
stantine, the real heir, had abdicated 
m his favour. Owing to some un- 
certainty, however, there was an 
interregnum of three weeks’ duration, 
25“ . a serious and long-prepared 
jmhtary conspiracy broke out. The 
mt, nrgenfs relied too much on their 
comrades joining them, and N. was 
t0 put down the rising with cruel 
uj^unes-. During the early part of his 
^ s°me reforms weru carried out, 
ft? ' so , 0n reverted to the autocracy 
m the old czars, supported by the 
nJ "ras. The wars with Persia 
anu Turkey ended in victory for 
Russia (1823), and the crushing of the 
i^oies was accomplished, hut they 
were accompanied by a terrible loss 
or men, as was t he Crimean War later, 
exceedingly stem and harsh 
j n i Crossc ^» but had a strong sense 
01 duty. 
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bom in Damascus. While stiil a boy 
he composed tragedies wluch were 
performed at Damascus. He was the 
friend and possibly secretary of 
Herod, King of Judiea, whom he 
accompanied to Rome in 13 n.c., 
when he won the favour of Augustus. 
Among the works attributed to him, 
besides the collection of tragedies and 
comedies, are a History of Assyria ; 
lAves of Axigustus and Herod; History 
of the World ; Book of Principles ; 
Book of the Soul. 

Nicholas of Hereford ifl. 1390), a 
Lollard preacher and author, born 
probably in Hereford. A close friend 
and supporter of Wickliffe, lie was 
condemned and excommunicated by 
the church council in 1382 for his 
support of the Lollard doctrines. An 
appeal to the pope against Iris sen- 
tence led to his imprisonment in 
Rome. He escaped, but was captured 
in England. In 1391 he recanted, and 
after holding several offices under the 
Crown retired to a monastery. He 
aided Wickliffe in his translation of 
the Bible. 

Nichols, John (1745-1S26), born at 
Islington. When tlurteen he was 
placed with William Bowyer, the 
printer, to whose business ho suc- 
ceeded in 1777. In 1782 ho published 
Biographical and Literary Anecdotes 
of William Bowyer and many of his 

learned Friends " — ’ 

Processions of Q 
and, in 1797, 

Manners and 
Times in Engle 

works of which he was either author 
or editor amounted to fifty-seven. 
The Gentleman's Magazine passed into 
his hands in 1778, and continued 
under his direction until his death. 

Nicholson, Henry Alleyno (1844-99), 
an English biologist, born at Penrith, 
Cumberland. In 1871 he became pro- 
fessor of natural history at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in 1874 professor 
of biology in Durham College of 
Science; from 1875-82 professor of 
natural history at St. Andrews, and 
in 1882 at Aberdeen. Ho published 
several works on fi ■ * 

Nicholson, John 
general. In 1841 
defence of Ghazri 
tinguished liimsel , 
mutely captured and imprisoned at 
Kabul. He was rescued by General 
Pollock after some months’ incarcera- 
tion. He became adjutant of his 
regiment in 1843, and two years later 
was given an appointment in the com- 
missariat. Ho saw activo service on 
many occasions, notably during tho 
. second Sikh War. His promotion was 
rapid, and at the outbreak of the 
Mutiny ho was brigadier-general. His 
.services during that troublous period 
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were invaluable. On Sept. 14, 1857, 
he commanded the main storm, ng 
party in the assault on Delhi, but was 
mortally wounded. There is a bio- 
graphy by L. J. Trotter, 1897. 

Nioholson, William (c. 17S2-1819), 
the * bard of Galloway,’ born in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. He became a peclar, 
and wrote verses on his wanderings. 
The preface to his Tales in Verse and 
Miscellaxxeoxis Poems, descriptive of 
Rural Life and Manners (1814). 
acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Hogg. His best poem is The Brownie 
of Blednoch, r. folk-lore ballad. 

Nicias, a famous Greek painter, son 
of Nicomedes, born at Athens, and 
flourished probably between 350 and 
300 B.c. According to Pliny, ho was 
employed by Praxiteles to colour 
marble statues. Among his chief 
works were: ‘ Necromantia Ilomeri,’ 

’ Calypso,' ‘ Diana, ’and ' Hyacintlms.’ 

Nicias (c. 470-414 B.c.), an Athe- 
nian statesman and general, belong- 
ing to the aristocratic party. He 
was several times a colleague of 
Pericles in the stratagia, and on the 
death of tho latter became leader of 
the aristocrats, and opposed Cleon. 
Prior to the Sicilian expedition he 
achieved a number of minor successes, 
and in 421 took a prominent part 
in the Peace of Nicias, which ter- 
minated tho first part of tho Pclo- 

War. In 418 ho was 

commanders in the naval 
■ against Sicily; after the 

Vlcibiadcs, was practically 
immander. In 4X5 B.c. he 
led tho great expedition to Syracuse: 
but tho enterprise terminated in 
disaster, and lie was put to death by 
the Syracusans. He contributed 

largoly to the downfall of Athens. 
See Plutarch’s Life of Hildas, 1887. 

Nickel (symbol Ni, atomic weight 
5S'7) is a metal resembling iron. The 
chief source of nickel is nickellferous 
pyrrhotite, which is found at Sudbury 
in Canada. In tin’s ore tho metal 
appears to be present ns pcntlandlto 
(EeNi)S. Gamierito (indefinitely 
hydrated silicate of nickel and mng- 
— , — . W |,| 0 i, j B m [ned at Noumen, 

*■ ' edonla, is nnothor source of 

il. In Europe tho metal is 
from Kupfcr-nickcl (nickel 
and clifonnthito (NiAs,). 
and also from linnicito tho sulphide 
of nickel and cobalt. Tho metal is 
obtained from tho ores l>y ordinary 
furnace methods, by tho ' carbonyl ’ 
process, and by tho wet method. In 
the furnace method the oro is al- 
ternately roasted and melted, as In 
the case of copper ( g.v .), to remove 
iron and sulphur, and then licatod 
with charcoal when tho metal 19 ob- 
tained. In tho more modem process 
a matte of tho sulphide is obtained. 
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which is refined in a Bessemer con- 
verter and then treated with charcoal 
(Nip+O-Ni-rCO). The carbonyl 
process discovered by Dr. Mond de- 
pends on the fact that freshly reduced 
nickel combines with carbon mon- 
oxiqe below 150° C. to form nickel car- 
bonyl, Ni(CO )«. The ore is roasted, re- 
duced at 400° O. by the action of water 
gas, and then exposed in chambers at 
80° C. to the action of a current of CO. 
The carbon monoxide leaves the 
chambers charged with nickel car- 
bonyl, and is carried through tubes 
heated to ISO 0 C. At this temperature 
the carbonyl is decomposed, the 
nickel is deposited in the tubes, and 
the carbon monoxide can be used over 
again. In the wet method the roasted 
ore is treated with hydrochloric acid, 
and the solution obtained is diluted 
with bleaching powder and milk of 
hme to precipitate iron and arsenic. 
The nickel is finally obtained as oxide 
by adding milk of lime, and the oxide 
is reduced with carbon. The metal 
thus obtained is generally brittle, due 
to occluded carbon monoxide, and 
this is got rid of by adding £ per cent, 
of magnesium oraluminiuin. The pure 
metal is lustrous and white like silver. 
It is ductile, malleable, hard, and 
tenacious, and tarnishes in moist air. 
Itfi melting point is about 1450° C., it 
has a specific gravity 8 ’8, is magnetic, 
and is a fair conductor of electricity. 
Shekel is used largely for electro- 
plating steel and iron articles, but is 
o£ most importance in its alloys. It. 
is used extensively for coinage in an 
flboy with copper (German silver). 

• B ^ vcr is an alloy of nickel 
with zinc, iron and copper. By adding 
tungsten to German silver, platinoid 
resistances are made for low resist- 
ances in electrical work. Nickel steel, 
owing to its hardness, is used for 
armour plates and construction of 
vessels. The steel contains 3-3*5 per 
cent, of Ni and about 0*3 per cent, of 
carbon. Addition of 3 per cent, of Ni 
to steel is said t o increase tlie life of 
nreuox stays and boiler tubes made 
it. Nickel only forms a single 
senes of salts, derived from the oxide 
■Ntv). The monoxide is a greenish 
a* stained by heating the car- 
uohate or hydroxide out of air, and 
is dissolved in acids yielding the 
common green salts. It is used for 
the soft browm colour to 
pottery. NijO„ the black oxide, be- 
hke a peroxide with HC1 and 
yielding the ordinary salts of 
nickel with elimination of chlorine 
and oxygen respectively. The salts 
are green in colour, have a 
1S ^» astringent taste, and are 
used as emetics. 

Nickel Plating, see Metallurgy. 

Nickel Silver, see German Silver. 


Nicker, in Teutonic mythology, is 
a water-spirit, which appears in the 
form of a grey horse with its hoofs 
reversed on the seashore. The legend 
is that if any one mounts the horse it 
gallops away and plunges into the sea 
with its burden. There is, however, a 
means of taming this animal and 
making it work. See Nix. 

Nicobar Islands, a British group of 
nineteen islands in t he Bay of Bengal, 
between G° 45' and 9° 15' N. and 93° 
and 94° long., between Sumatra and 
the Andaman Is., and under the same 
administration as the latter. The 
islands, of which only twelve are in- 
habited, have an aggregate area of 
about G35 sq. m. There arc two groups, 
Great and Little N., and several 
others to the S., and Car N., Camorta, 
and the remainder to l he N., separated 
by Sombrero Channel, 36 m. broad. 
Great N. is the largest island, with an 
area of 333 sq. m., and Car N. (49 
sq. m.) is the most densely populated 
(4000). The best harbour is Nan- 
cowry, formed by Camorta and Nan- 
cowry. The cocoa-nut is the principal 
tree grown, though betel nuts 
are also found. The fauna of the 
islands include monkeys, bats, flying- 
foxes, tree-slirews, many varieties 
of birds and reptiles, and also of 
butterflies and insects. The inhabit- 
ants are a Far Eastern race, and speak 
varieties of the Non- Amman group of 
languages; their appearance is somo- 
what. repulsive, but the mental 
capacity of the best of them (natives 
of Car N.) is considerable. The re- 
ligion is a form of animism; there is a 
Church of England missionary station 
under the supervision of native 
Indians. 

Nicol, Erskine (1825-1904), a Scot- 
tish painter, bom at Leith. He lived 
in Ireland from 1845-9, and returning 
to Edinburgh was elected a member 
of the Scottish Academy. In 1862 he 
settled in London. His paintings, the 
best of which are scenes of Irish life 
and customs, include: 'Among the 
Old Masters,’ * Both Puzzled,’ ‘ Pay- 
ing the Rent,* * The Trio,’ and ‘ Inter- 
viewing the Member.’ 

Nicol, John Pringle (1804-59), an 
astronomer, born near Brechin, and 
studied theology at King's College. 
Aberdeen. In 1S35 ho was appointed 
professor of astronomy at the Glasgow 
University, having given up the 
study of theology for science. He 
wTote: Architecture of the Heavens ,* 
Solar System ; and Dictionary of 
Physical Sciences. 

Nicolai, a tn. of Silesia, Prussia, 
110 m. S.E. of Breslau, with iron 
foundries. Pop. 8366. .... 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedrich (U33- 
1 811 ), a German aut hor and publisher, 
bom at Berlin, In his youth he was a 
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friend of Lessing and Moses Men- 
delssohn, and in conjunction with 
the former he est ahlished the famous 
Brief e, die ncueste Literatur befreffend. 
Gradually he began to attack the 
romantic movement- and critical 
school, and foolishly misrepresented 
the new movement of ideas repre- 
sented by such great thinkers as 
Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and Herder. 
His works include: Description of a 
Trip through Germany and Switzer- 
land; Anecdotes of Frederick II.; and 
a rationalistic novel, entitled Sebat- 
dus A’othanker. See Gijckingk’s 
Nicolais Leben, 1820. 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-49), a German 
musician and operatic composer, bom 
at Konigsberg. From 1841 to 1847 he 
was first kapellmeister of the Court 
Opera at Vienna, and was the founder 
of the Philharmonic concerts there. 
He produced several operas, all suc- 
cessful; the best known of which are 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
II Templario. 

Nicolaitans, an heretical sect twice 
named in the book of Revelations 
(ii. 6 and 15), where we learn that 
their works were hated of the Lord 
and the Ephesian Church, but toler- 
ated and avowed at Pergamos. They 
are accused of sharing the teaching of 
Balaam, ‘ who taught Balak to cast 
a stumbling block before the children 
of Israel, to cat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to commit fornication.’ 
They seem, indeed, to have been an 
antinomian Gnostic sect, excusing 
themselves by St. Paul’s doctrine 
of Christian freedom. There are 
references to them in early church 
writers — such as tremens, Tertullian, 
andClemcnt of Alexandria — and these 
writ ers frequeni ly connect them with 
Nicholas t ho deacon. It has been 
suggested by some writers, however, 
that the sect did not exist, the refer- 
ence in Revelations being merely 
allegorical, 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris (1799- 
1848), a famous English antiquary 
and biographical writer, horn in Corn- 
wall In 189 7 ' ’< 

the Heralds 

Museum. ■ 

taut of his 

torica. Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council of England, De- 
spatches and Letters of Lord Nelson, 
Life of Chaucer, History of Agincourt, 
and an unfinished History of the 
British Navy. 

Nicolay, Ludwig Heinrich Freiherr, 
Baron (1737-1820), a German poet, 
born at Strnssburg. In 17G9 he 
became preceptor to the Grand Duke 
Paul, later Emperor of Russia, and 
was afterwards appointed a director 
of the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. In 1801 he was made a 
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privy councillor. Ho wrote fables, 
epistles, elegies, narrative poems, etc. 
See P. von Gerscliau, Aus dem Leben 
des H. L. Nicolay, 1S34. 

Nicole, Pierre (1625-95), an eminent 
French theologian and philosopher, 
bom at Chartres. In 1644 ho gra- 
duated from the University of Paris. 
He was a prominent member of the 
institution of Port Royal and an inti- 
mate friend of Arnauld. His most 
important work is a collection of 
treatises called Moral Essays and 
Theological Instructions. He also 
wrote a Treatise on Human Faith and 
The Perpetuity of Faith in the Catholic 
Church concerning the Eucharist, the 
last in conjunction with Arnauld. 

Nieolet, a tn. of Quebec, Canada, in 
the co. of Nieolet, 20 in. N.E. of 
Montreal. Pop. 2600. 

Nicoll, Robert (1814-37), a Scottish 
poet, bora at Auclitergarvan, Perth- 
shire. First poems printed, 1835. 
Edited Leeds Times, from 1S36, suc- 
cessfully ; but chiefly remembered as 
Scottish minstrel. Had Ids life not 
been cut short, would probably have 
attained great distinction. Sec P. R. 
Drummond, Biography, 1SS4. 

Nicoll, Sir William Robertson 
(5. 1851), a Scottish author and critic, 
bom at Lumsden, Aberdeenshire. 
From 1874 to 1877 he was Free 
Church minister of Dufftown, and 
later of Kelso. Ho then came to 
London and edited the Expositor and 
British Weekly, which he continues to 
edit, together with the Bookman, 
established by him in 1 SOI. His 
publications include : Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Nineteenth Century, Lclters 
on Life, Life of James Mardonncll, 
Life of Ian Maclarcn, Emily Bronte, 
Songs of Best, Professor Elmslic, 
The Church’s One Foundation, The 
Expositor's Dictionary of Texts, etc. 
He also edited the complete works 
of C. Bronte, the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament, and numerous theological 
works. 

Nicol’s Prism, sec Poi.ahisa.tion or 
Linin'. 

Nicolson, Sir Arthur (b. 1849), an 
English diplomntist. In 1S70 entered 
the Foreign Office, two years later 
assistant privato secretary to Earl 
Granville, 1874-76 tldrd secretary to 
embassy at Borlin, 1S7G-78 second 
secretary to the legation at Pekin, 
1879-84 second secretary at Constan- 
tinople. Has sinco been cliargd 
d’affaires at Athens and Teheran, 
consul-general at Budapest, agent in 
Bulgaria, minister in Morocco, am- 
bassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary at Madrid, and ambassa- 
dor to Russia 1905-10, since then per- 
manent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Has published a History of 
the German Constitution. 
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Nicolson, William (1655-1727), an island of Cyprus and a Greek arch- 
English prelate and antiquary, bom in bishop’s see, near the centre of the 
Cumberland. He occupied the sees of great plain of the island, 25 m. N.W. 
Carlisle and Derry, and finally rose to ofitsport,Lamaca. The town presents 
he Archbishop of Cashel in Ireland, a quaint, old-fashioned aspect, but is 
His principal work was the Historical poor and mean. It has interesting 
Library, consisting of English, Scot- memorials of former Venetian rule in 
tish, and Irish sections. He also the shape of its ancient cathedral and 
wrote many sermons and antiquarian bastion walls. Textile goods and 
papers, and contributed a Qlossarium leather are the principal manufs. 
,j» , .i ... CqIIqc - Pop. 16,500, mostly Turks. The 

British High Commissioner lives here. 
'« ' B.O.), a Nicot, Jean, Sieur de ViUemain 

was the (1530-1600), a French diploidatist, 
s patro- bom at Nimes, where he received his 
nised by Amyntas II., King of Mace- early education. He afterwards went 
donia. to Paris to complete ins studies. In 

Nicomachus of Thebes (ft. c. 400 1560, during the reign of Henry II. . 
b.c.), a celebrated Greek painter, son he was sent as ambassador to Lisbon, 
of Aristodemus (g.r.), whose pupil he On his return from Portugal he intro - 
became. He is one of the most re- duced the tobacco plant into France 
markable of the painters of antiquity, (hence the name nicotine). N. was 
His skill is praised by Cicero, and he the author of Historia Frctncorum 
was renowned for his rapidit 3 r of exe- and Le Trcsor de la langue francaisi . 
cution. Among his principal works Nicotera, a tn. of Italy, in the prov. 
were * Apollo and Diana/ 4 The Rape of Catanzaro, 35 m. N.N.E. of Reggio, 
of Proserpine/ and 4 Tynderidre/ Pop. 9000. 

Nioomedes, the name of the first Nicotera, Giovanni, Baron (1828- 
kings of Bithynia : Nicomedes I. 94), an Italian statesman, bora at 
began to reign in 278 B.C., and San Biase, Calabria. He took part 
founded the great city of Nicomedia. in various movements of a revolu- 
Ho died c. 250 b.c. Nicomedes II. tionary nature, fighting in Calabria 
was sent by his father, Prusias II., as a and Rome, and in 1857 was taken 
hostage to Rome, where he found prisoner at Sanza and condemned to 
favour with the Roman senate, and the gallows. He was, however, set 
later dethroned and killed his father free in 1860 by the revolutionists and 
and became an ally of tbe Romans, joined Garibaldi. Seven years later 
He died about 90 b.c. Nicomedes he commanded an expedition against 
III-, eon of the preceding, succeeded Rome. In the parliament of the new 
bis father in 91 b.c. He also was an kingdom of Italy he took a foremost 
Mly of Rome, but was defeated and part, and was at all times a supporter 
driven from his kingdom, which was, of Victor Emmanuel. He was 
however, subsequently restored to Minister of the Interior in the first 
him. He died in 74 B.c., leaving no Crispi cabinet, under Depretis (1876- 
issue, and Bithynia passed to the 77), and again in 1891-92, under 
Romans. Rudini. 

Nicomedia, an ancient city of Nicotiana, a genus of plants (order 
Bithynia, Asia Minor, the site of the Solanacero), a number of which are 
modern Ismid, at the N.E. corner of grown in the garden as half-hardy 
the gulf of that name, an arm of the annuals. N. alba, the sweet-scented 
is the scat of tobacco plant, bears panicles of white 
id the abode funnel and star shaped flowers. N. 

. Constantine, tabacum is the tobacco plant of 
.... ..... Pop. about commerce. 

ou,000. See Ismid. Nicotianin, the volatile oil to which 

Nicopolis (Bulgaria), sec Nikopoli. tobacco owes its flavour. It contains 
Nicopolis (Gk., * city of victory ’), four alkaloids : nicotine, nicotimine, 
an ancient city of Epirus, Greece. It nicoteine, and nicotelline. 
tvus situated on the Gulf of Arta, and Nicotine (Ci 0 HuN 2 ), an alkaloid 
wa s founded by Octavian to com- found in the leaves of the tobacco 
memorate his victory at Actiura in plant in the form of the malate and 
J1 B.c. Many Roman antiquities citrate. It may be prepared by ex- 
are to be seen on tbe site. tracting the oil from the leaves with 

Nicosia, a tu. of Sicily, in the prov. boiling water, mixing it with milk 
of Catania, 14 m. N.E. of Castrogio- of lime, ' ” i - T *' 

janm. The surrounding district is treated 
tortile. Nicosia has an altitude of treated 
nearly 3000 ft., and possesses a flue tracted '■ 

■cathedral and several churches. Pop. less oil, but rapidly turns brown on 
16,000. exposure to air. It boils at 241 , 

Nicosia, or Lefkosia, the cap. of the and readily dissolves in water and 
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alcohol. It has a pungent odour, volumes were translated by Hare and 
similar to that of a foul tobacco pipe. Thirhvaii, and the third (bringing the 
N. is exceedingly poisonous, a few narrative down to the end of the first 
drops in the stomach being sufficient Punic War) by Smith and Schmitz, 
to cause death, while grain has See Hcnsler’s Lebensnachtrichten, and 
been known to cause symptoms of Eissenhart's B. O, Niebuhr, I8SC. 
poisoning. Niebuhr, Karsten fl 733-1 SI 5). a 

Nictheroy, cap. of the state of Rio German traveller and author, born at 
de Janeiro, Brazil, and an English Ludingworth, Hanover. In I7G1 he 
residential suburb of Rio, on Rio joined an expedition sent out by tlio 
de Janeiro Bay. The manufs. are King of Denmark for the scientific 
woollen and cotton goods, soap, tiles, exploration of Egypt, Arabia, and 
tobacco, and spirits. Pop. 35,500. Syria. He returned in 1707 us the 
Nictitating Membrane, or Third Eye- solo survivor. In 177S he accepted a 
lid, a structure well developed in position in the civil service of Hol- 
birds, reptiles, some amphibians, and stein and went to live at Moldorf. The 
" ! u mammals, result of his travels appeared in his 
rudimentary Bcschreibuno voti Arabicn (1772), 
It is a thin followed by Rciscbeschrcibunrj von 
semi-transparent membrane, which Arabien und andern vtmliegeilden 
is drawn from the inner canthus Liindcrn (1771-7S), and Reiscn durch 
obliquely upwards and backwards Sl/rien und Palaslina (1837). See Life 
over tbe cornea. In birds it is most by his son, B. G. Niebuhr (1817), Eng. 
liighly developed, being moved by trans. 1S3S, by Mrs. Austin, iD the 
two muscles, the bursalis and pyrami- Lire t of Eminent Men. 
dalis, both derived from the retractor i Niederhasslau, a vil. of Germany, in 
bulbi and supplied by the abducens \ Saxony, 2 m. S.S.E. of Zwiokau. 
nerve. In reptiles there is only one Pop. 017 1. 

muscle, the bursalis; in tortoises and j Niedorplanitz, a vil. in kingdom of 
crocodiles the attached tendon de- , Saxony, Germany, 2 m. S.W. of 
velops into a second muscle, the Zwickau. Pop. 12,303. 
structure resembling that of birds. Nieder-Schonoweido, a tn. of Bran- 
Nidderdale, a picturesque vale of denburg, Germany, on the Spree, 
Yorkshire, situated in the W. Riding, 5 m. S.W. of Berlin. Pop. 7250. 
traversed by the Nidd, which issues Niedersohbnhouson, a tn. of Prussia, 
from the base of Whcrnside, and after prov. of Brandenburg, 4 in. N. of 
a generally S.E. course empties into Berlin; has an ancient royal residence, 
the Ouse near York. Pop. 15,573. 

Niddry, a vil. in the par. of Kirk- Nicderwald, a mountain ridge in the 
iiston, N.E. Linlithgow, Scotland, Prussian dist. of Wiesbaden, crowned 
1$ m. N.N.E. of Broxburn. Niddry by tho German national monument 
Castle is famous as tho placo where (erected in 1883) in commemoration 
Mary Queen of Scots spent the of tho ro-establishment of the empire, 
night following her escape from Loch It is on tho r. b. of tho Riiino, opposite 
Leven. Bingen, between Rudesheim and 

Nidwalden, see UN'TERWAI.TJEN. Assmannshauscn, and has an eieva- 
Niobuhr, Barthold Georg (1776- tion of about 1150 ft. above sea- 
1831), a German statesman and his- level, BOO It. above the Rhine. Tho 
toriau, horn at Copenhagen, son of tho summit is approached by a cog-wheel 
traveller, Karsten N. In 1810 he be- railway. 

came royal historiographer and pro- Niel, a com. of Belgium, in tho prov. 
lessor at Berlin, and by a course of of Antwerp, 9 m. S.W. therefrom, 
lectures on Roman history estab - 1 Pop. 8100. 

'■ * ~ most Niel, Adolphe (1302-09), a French 

■ idem marshal, born at Jluret, Franco. He 

■ tome served in Africa, and distinguished 
uring himself at tho capture of Constantino 

and In 1S37. In 1849 ho was engaged iti 
and tho siege of Homo; took the Malnklioff 
great near Sebastopol in 1855, and three 
work on the topography ot ancient years later published Sitae dc Sc- 
Rome by C. C. von Bunsen and E. baslopol. He again distinguished 

Platner (1773-1S55). Ho resigned tho himself in the battle of Solfcrino, 
embassy in 1823 and sottled at Bonn, 1859, when Napoleon ill. made him 
where he spent practically the whole marshal. N. was appointed Minister 
of the remainder of his life. Here he of War in 1807. 
re-wrote and published tho first two Niello Work (It. niocllum, diminu- 
volumes of his Roman lliston/, and tive of Lat. nifjcr, black), tho namo 
delivered lectures on the French Re- of the method of decorations for 
volution, geography, ethnography, ornamenting a polished metal sur- 
and ancient history. The first two fare by filling In Incised lines with a 
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black metallic amalgam, which has 
been practised from very early rimes 
up to the present, day. The method is 
briefly as follows: The design re- 
quired is drawn upon the article with 
a graving tool, a solution of boras: 
applied to serve as a dux, and the 
amalgam shaken over it: it. is then 
heated and fresh amalgam added as 
required. The surface is then scraped 
smooth and polished. The amalgam 
is made np of silver, copper, and lead, 
to which powdered sulphur is added: 
when brittle it- is pounded up and 
placed in quills. The earliest speci- 
mens of N. IV. date fTOtn Roman 
times, and from then until the 
16th century the art was continually 
practised in various countries, whilst 
in Russia and India it has survive; 1 , 
to the present time. The invention 
of printing from engravings on metal 
plates was undoubtedly suggested in 
great measure by X. IV. 

Nielsen, Yngvar (b. 13431, a Nor- 
wegian writer, horn at Areudal. 
Among his works are: a Guide to 
Noncav, which has been translated 
into English; Norpes Histoirc cflcr 
1814, 1885-91 ; Frcden of Kiel, 1SSG ; 
and Dcr Yertrag vnn Moss and die 
Schuxdtsch-Konreaisrhc Union, 1 $ 95 . 
He was director of tho ethnographical 
museum at Christiania in 1S7S, and 
became professor at tho university 
there in 1890. 

Niembsoh (or •Niemsch). Nikolaus 
von Strehlenau, see Lf.nau, Nikolaus. 

Niemcewicz, Julian Ursin <1 757- 
1841), a Polish scholar and statesman, 
bom in Lithuania. He served for a 
short time in the army and became 
acquainted with Kosciusko, with 
whom ho was taken prisonor at. the 

• - 1794, and 

d President 
' ■ mmitteo In 

of Vionna. 

hr ™ auras 1110 Historical Ballads 
are the most popular, but ho also 
wrote: The Jlctum of the Dcjndy, 
a comedy, John of Tenecgn. a novel 

tho style of Scott: and a Histoni of 
“f jop of Sigismund III. (3 vola.), 

lol9. 

Ntemen River (Russia), sec Mkmp.l. 

Niemes, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
?L tho Pollen, 42 m. N.K. of 
Prague. It. has manufs. of doth, 
hnen, bentwood furniture, and vino* 
gar, and contains a castlo of the 
Counts Hartig. Pop. 5247. 

Niepce, Joseph Nic6phoro (1705- 
1833), a physicist, and an inventor of 
Photography, born at ClnilOns-sur* 
feaOne. From 1795-1801 ho was ad* 
mmistrateur of Nlco, whon he re- 
turned to his native pluoo and 
directed his energies to ohomlcal 
research. In 1811 ho turned ills attoii* 
tion to lithography, and In 1829 


! be joined Monsi-cnr in bis 

t work. 

; Nierembergia, a genu* o? hardy and 
half-hardynnnualand pervuma) p’ants 
! (order SohmaeeaM, some of which arc 
1 of creeping ha hi' sand are valuable for 
the rock garden. They noed an 
‘abundance of moisture. 

Nierstein, a vil. of Germany, in the 
grand-duchy of 11 esse -P arms* adt, on 
the Rhine, S m. of Mains. The 
town is specially na*ed for the Nieren- 
steiner wines. Near by is a sulphur 
spring. Pop. 40111. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844- 
1900b a German philosopher. Of 
aristocratic Polish ex’ rae T ion. he was 
born at ROeken, near l.i\ zen, his 
father being a clergyman. After a 
brilliant university career at Bonn 
and Leipzig ho was appointed, a* 'he 
age of twent y-four. proTessor of Greek 
at Bale. This post he resigned m 
1S79 owing to ill-health, retiring on 
a pension of £120. In 18S9 ho went 
mad, and after remaining so for eleven 
years, he died a' his mother's house 
in Naumburg. To those few biogra- 
phical detaits must be added (for it is 
tho key to much in his philosophy) 
the fact that Ids life was one long 
strugglo against sickness; neuralgia 
and insomnia being (Is principal 
manifestations. N.*s philosophy can 
ho expressed in a few words. lie re- 
garded humanity as being composed 
of two types fundamentally ditTorent. 
from each other; the weak and the 
strong, tho slavish and tho masterful, 
tho mob and tho uristoorutio few. In 
t ho st mgglo hot ween t ho-<o t wo t ypes 
each would naturally seek to Impose 
its morality on the o’hor and to do- 
preciato those qualities in its oppo- 
nent that aro dungcrous to it. Thus 
the weak commend tho qualities of 
meoknoss and compassion, extol 
poverty and remmoia ion. Bocauso 
Christ ianity (which, as N. significantly 
pohvs out, arose among tho slave 
population of Romo) extolled this 
slavo morality, ho was opposed to It, 
and proclaimed himself Am iehrlst. IIo 
would rovaluo all values In tho light 
of the morality of tho strong. And for 
mankind he held up tho idea! of sur- 
mssing Itself, tho noud for creating a 
dghor, strongor, and more dominant 
race, tho Ucbermensch , ( ho Superman. 
Those ideas aro set forth with much 
powerful oionuonco in his many 
books, but chiefly in the lyrical and 
cpigrammat ic Thus spoke Zuralh uslm. 
A complete odidon of NVs work in 
Kngilrth (18 vois.) has boon edited by 
l)r. Oscar Levy (Foulis, 1909-12), and 
there is a Life by his slst er, K. FOrstor- 
Nlouscho. An excellent III Uo intro- 
duction to and summary of N.'h 
philosophy Ib A. It. O rage's A Hdzschc 
tn Outline and Aphorism (Foulis). 
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Nieuburg: 1. A tn. ot Prussia, in 
the pror. of Hanover, on the Weser, 
30 m. N.W. of Hanover. The chief 
industries are the making of glass, 
spirits, and biscuits, and the manu- 
facture of manures. 2. A tn. of 
Germany, in the duchy of Anhalt, 
on the Saale, 20 m. from Magde- 
burg. There are sugar factories, iron 
foundries, breweries, and tanneries. 
Pop. 5573. 

Nieulandt (Nieulant, Nieuwland, or 
Nieuwelandt), Willem van den (1535- 
1635), a Dutch landscape painter, 
born in Antwerp. He established 
himself at Amsterdam, where he was 
much employed in painting views of 
the ruins of ancient architecture in 
the vicinity of Rome, from the designs 
he iiad made during a residence in 
Italy. He etched in all about sixty 
plates of landscapes and ruins. 

Nieuwer Amstel, a com. of the 
Netherlands, in the pror. of N. Hol- 
land, 5 m. S.W. of Amsterdam. Pop. 
6206. 

Nieuwland, Pieter (1761 - 94), a 
Dutch poet and mathematician, born 
near Amsterdam. Ho was professor 
at Utrecht, occupied the chair of 
natural philosophy at Amsterdam, 
and in 1792 became professor of 
mathematical and physical science at 
Leyden. His Patsies hnllandaises 
(1788) contain some fine pieces, 
among which may he mentioned the 
porm Orion and the elegy on the 
deal li of ids wife. His scient ific works 
include Almanack navliquc, with Van 
Swinden ; Dissertations sur to. con- 
struction des octants de Hadley el sur 
la dlleny in (it ion des longitudes en mcr 
■par les distances de la tunc au soleil 
el aus Hoilcs fires, 1788 ; Discours sur 
les moyens d’acciltrer Part naulique, 
1789; L’art de la navigation, 1793. 

Nieuwpoort, a tn. and watering- 
place of Belgium, in W. Flanders, on 
the Yser, 10 m. S. of Ostend. Good 
bathing is obtained, and the cod and 
herring fisheries are important. Pop. 
3500. 

Nieuwveld, a mountain rango of 
Cape of Good Hope, S, Africa, be- 
tween lat. 32° and 33° S„ with an 
elevation of 7000 ft. 

Nievre, a dept, of Central France, 
formed mainly out of tho old province 
of Nivernais with a part of OrlOanais. 
It belongs to the basins ot the Loire 
and Seine, and has an a . ' ' “ 

sq. m. The surface is ru 
E„ comprising part, of t 
mounlainsof the Morvau, 
highest point within tire 
is Prtooley (2790 ft.), but , 

where tho calcareous formations pre- 
dominate, the highest point is 1400 ft. 
Forests cover large areas, but much 
land Is given over to pasture and the 
cultivation of forage, the fattening of 
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cattle and the rearing of sheep and 
horses being important agricultural 
industries. The chief cereals are oats 
and wheat, hut potatoes are largely 
cultivated. Vines are grown in the 
valley of the Loire and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clamecy, tho white 
wines of Poniily being famous. The 
principal mineral is coal, which is 
found in the neighbourhood of Decize, 
and the chief manufactures are iron 
and steel at Gudrigny, Fonrcham- 
bault, and Impliy. The capital is 
Ncvers. Pop. 314,000. 

Niewo Diep Harbour, see Helpf.u. 

Nigdeh, or Nigde, a tn. of Asia 
Minor, in Konia, 6S m. N.N.IV. of 
Adana. Pop. 20,000. 

Niger, or Quorra (Kwara, Kowara, 
etc.), an important river-system of 
W. Equatorial Africa, ranking next 
in size to the Congo and the Nile. It 
rises in the country of the Mandingos, 
about 150 m. from the coast.and flows 
N. and N.E. toward- the Sahara, then 
S.E. and S„ finally entering the Bight 
of Benin in tho Gulf of Guinea by an 
enormous delta (14,000 sq. m. in 
area), which extends nearly 150 m. 
inland. Its chief stream, tho Tembi, 
is joined by tho Tamincono and the 
Falieo, all rising in the mountainous 
region of N.E. Sierra Leone. Lower 
down, at its confluence with the 
Tnnkisso, it is called tho Bahaa or 
Joiiha. At Bammakn in Bambarra 
it becomes navignble for steamers, 
and after passing Bnnsnnding it 
divides into several nrms, enclosing 
extensive islands. From Knliara 
(port of Timbuctu) it passes along 
the desert towards the frontiers of 
lloussa, and is called tho Kwara, 
Kioora, or Mayo, and further S. the 
sea or lake of Nupo (Nyfle). The 
N.’s chicr left -bank tributary, the 
Benuo or C'luulda (q.r.), joins it 
opposite Lokoja, and being navigable 
from Adamawa affords communica- 
tion with the interior. Tho Bussa 
rapids, in which the explorer, Mungo 
Park, was drowned (1805), are below 
the junction of tho Sokoto and the 

N., i ’ ' than 

those ■ ■ The 

chiof . i ' 8 s the 

Nun < rs arc 

tho . . Som- 

brero, Opobo, etc. Total length about 
2600 m.; area of basin 000,000 sq. in. 

' " ■ v- '■—is ts form tho chief rege- 

■■ . *■ cmarkablc delta region. 

, x was explored by Mungo 
’ and 1805), the Middle 
■ . 1 1 10), and tile Lower by 

• : . 1820-27) and Lander 

(1830). Among other explorers nre 
llourst (1S90), Lcnfant (1001), and 
Talbot (1904). The river Is British 
from its mouth to the end of naviga- 
tion, above that part It is French. 
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See Thomson, Mungo Park and the 
Niger , 1890; Mockler-Ferryman, Up 
the Niger , 1893; Leonard, The Lower 
Niger and its Tribes, 1906; Trotter, 
The Niger Sources , 1898; Johnston, 
‘ The Niger Delta * in Proc. R. G. S 
Dec. 1888; Barth’s Travels and Dis- 
coveries in Niger and Central Africa, 
iv.-v., 1857-58 ; Lenfant, Le Niger 
. . 1903 ; Boyd Alexander, From 

the Niger to the Nile , i., 1907. 

Niger, Gaius Pescennius, governor 
of Syria, was a Roman of equestrian 
rank. He was chosen emperor by the 
troops in 193 a.d. on the death of 
Commodus ; but, failing to march on 
Rome at once, was intercepted by 
Sevems, a rival claimant. Three 
battles were fought, resulting in the 
defeat of Pescennius, who fled towards 
the Euphrates. He was captured and 
put to death, 194 a.d. 

Nigeria, a territory of British W. 
Equatorial Africa, about 333,000 
sq. m. in area, extending between 
the Lower Niger and Lake Chad. Us 
boundaries were settled by various 
agreements with Germany (1893) and 
France (1898). The Anglo-French 
agreement (1904) and the Conven- 
tion (1906) fixed as the N. boundary 
French Sudan from Barua on Lake 
Chad to the Niger, 10 m. N. of Illo. 
The W. boundary is the French 
territory in Dahomey, S. come the 
Gulf of Guinea and the Atlantic, 
and L. the German Kamerun and 
Adamawa and the region stretching 
up to Lake Chad. The country is 
usually divided into the delta region 
(swampy and unhealthy and abound- 
ins in mangroves), the forest region 
(very hilly in parts), and the plateau 
region in the centre, where the climate 
is much drier. Grain is extensively 
grown, and the Bassia Parfcii (shea- 
butter tree), cotton, and indigo are 
extensively cultivated. Tornadoes 
a n 5 ®7 cJ °nes are met with in the N. 
and N.E., and the 4 hamattan ’ blows 
irom the Sahara. Malaria, leprosy, 
ana ophthalmia are common diseases. 
Pop about 17,750,000. Since for ad- 
ministrative purposes the country is 
^viaed into the districts of Northern 
ana Southern N., it will be con- 
venient to treat the trade, mineral 
products, industries, etc., of these 
districts separately. 

Northern Nigeria. — The Protec- 
™ of Northern N. was con- 
stituted (Jan. 1900) over territories 
winch belonged before to the Royal 
Aiger Co., Ltd. (incorporated 1886). 

. ^ncludes the old Fulah empire, 
jntli its Hausa states, and the terri- 
tories of Bornu, Kano, and Sokoto 
acquired 1900-3. There are 
thirteen provinces (each under its 
own president): Sokoto, Kontagora, 
Aupe, Hlorin, Kabba, Bassa, Nassa- 


rawa, Muri, Yola, Bauchi, Bornu, 
Kano, and Zaria. The Middle and 
Lower Niger and most of its large 
tributary, the Benue, lie in this 
region. Among the chief towns are 
Gando, Sokoto, Kano, Bida, Bauchi, 
Zaria, Illorin, Yola, and Maifoni. 
The government headquarters are at 
Zungeru on Kaduna R. There are 
great agricultural resources, guinea- 
corn, wheat, ground-nuts, shea- 
butter, etc., being growm. Palm- 
kernels and oil, indiarubber, cotton, 
ivory, drugs, capsicums, gums, bal- 
sams, indigo, hides, and tobacco are 
also produced. There are salt and 
soda deposits in Bornu province. 
Iron ore, tin, and silver are found 
besides. Citrons, limes, oranges, date- 
palms, pomegranates, mangoes, and 
other fruits flourish. The Niger Co., 
Ltd., carry on most of the trading, 
banking, and mining operations of 
the country* They also superintend 
the working of the forests, and the 
tobacco and other plantations. The 
military force is composed of the 

1st and 2i * ■ 

Infantry 

Frontier 

Yorubas), numbering about 3600. 
There are 177 European officers and 
non-commissioned officers. A light 
railway runs from Baro on the Niger 
to Zungeru, Zaria, and Kano, and 
connects at Minna with the Southern 
Nigerian Railway, opened 1909, from 
Lagos to Jebba, and extended later. 
Palm-kernels, palm-oil, indiarubber. 
rum, and hides are some of the chief 
exports. The revenue (1910-11) 
amounted to £274,989, excluding 
£70,000 contributed from Southern 
N., and an imperial grant of £275,000. 
The expenditure was £565,760. Area 
about 256,400 sq. m. Pop. about 
10,000,000. 

Southern Nigeria. — The old colony 
and protectorate of Lagos and the 
protectorate of Southern N. were 
united as the Colony and Protectorate 
of Southern N. by Royal Letters 
Patent (1906), with Lagos as the seat 
of government. The protectorate 
contains three provinces — Western 
or Lagos province (including the 
* colony ’), Central province, and 
Eastern province, and occupies the 
whole of the delta region. There are 
resident officers at Ibadan and else- 
where in the interior, and a European 
commissioner at Abeokuta in the 
Egba government. The headquarters 
of the Central province are at Warri, 
of the Eastern province at Calabar. 
The chief ports include Lagos, Burutu, 
Forcados, Degema, Bonny, Opobo. 
and Calabar. Other important towns 
are Badagri, Jebu Ode, Ondo, Shaki, 
Benin City, Onitsha, and Brass. The 
Niger Coast Protectorate (formed 
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about 1844), known till 1S93 as the 
Oil Rivers Protectorate, formerly held 
sway in this region. There are rubber, 
cocoa, coffee, and cotton plantations. 
Palm-oil, palm-kernels, copal, ivory, 
gum, fruits, hides, and grains are pro- 
duced. Much mahogany is exported. 
Calabar, Oloko-Meji, and Onitslia all 
have botanical stations. The cliief 
native industries are o'c-th r •> ;! r-r.t 
weaving, beadwork, 
and canoe-building. TT ■ ::ir i ■ .■- 
sources are being explored. Man- 
ganese ore, tin ore, iron ore, lead, 
antimony, and lignite have been 
found. Besides the railway from 
Lagos to Jebba, which has been ex- 
tended to join the line in Northern N. 
(see above), there is a steam tram- 
way from Lagos to Iddo. A cable con- 
nects Lagos with London, and there 
is another cable station at Bonny. 
There iB a weekly mail -service be- 
tween Liverpool, Forcados, and 
Calabar, vid Lagos. The military 
force here is composed of the Southern 
Nigerian regiment of the W. African 
Frontier Force. Hardware, earthen- 
ware, textiles, and tobacco are 
among the imports, palm oil and 
kernels, ivory, rubber, and gum 
arabic among the exports. The 
revenue (1910-11) was £1,956,170, 
the expenditure £1,717,259. The 
present governor and commander- 
in-chief of the whole of N. is Sir F. 
Lugard (1913). The fauna and flora 
of N. are interesting and deserve 
some mention. Lions, leopards, ele- 
phants, giraffes, a kind of buffalo, 
hyaenas, antelopes and gazelles, 
camels, monkeys, and snakes are 
found. The rivers contain numerous 
varieties of fish, while tho crocodile, 
the rhinoceros, and the luppopotamus 
are also common. Tho tsetse-fly and 
mosquitoes infest the coast districts 
and all the delta region. The birds 
include ostriches, bustards, birds of 
prey (such as vultures, kites, and 
hawks), snipes, quails, partridges, ! 
ducks, widgeon, and teal, and many 
varieties of paroquets, pigeons, geese, 
etc. Among the chief trees are 
different kinds of palm (notably the 
oil-palm, Elccis gumccnsis ; the date- 
palm, Phoenix daclyUfcra : and tho 
Doum-pahn, Ilyphmnc thcuaica), tho 
gambicr, the baobab, shea-butter, 
and locust trees, and tlio tamarind. 
In the drier regions mimosa and 
acacia bloom freely. Mangroves aro 
confined to tho swampy coast dis- 
trict and form its peculiar vegetation. 
The vast number of tribes in N. 
prevents any detailed account, but a 
fow of them may bo mentioned. 
Among the coast-tribes are tho 
Jekri, Ijos, Xbos, and Aros; to tho 
S.E. round Calabar dwell tho Eflkfl, 
Ibibios, and Kwos. Tho Hausas and 
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Fulani of the N. are much higher 
races than these coast-dwellers. 
Other tribes aro the Yoraghums, 
Munshi, Okpotos, Berbori or Kanuri, 
and Yorubas. From practically every 
point of view it must be conceded 
that the administrative unification 
is not only desirable but necessarily 
bound to be effected before long, 
there are, of course, difli- 
■: i:i the way. For a statement 

issues involved, etc., see 
Mookler-Ferryman, British Nigeria, 
1902; E. D. Morel. Nigeria, 1911; 
Frobenius, Und Afrika Spracli (Eng. 
trans. by Oakley Williams), 1913; 
Thomas, Ibo-speaking Peoples, 1913. 
Consult also Bacon. City of Blood, 
1897; Bindloss, In the Niger Country , 
1899; Robinson, Ilausaland: Fifteen 
Hundred Miles through the Central 
Sudan, 1896, Nigeria, 1900; Johnston, 
Colonisation of Africa, 1S99; Keltic, 
The Partition of Africa (2nd ed.j, 
1S95; Morel, Affairs of Il’cst Africa, 
1902; Partridge, Crow Bivcr Natives, 
1904; Lady Lugard, A Tropical De- 
pendency, 1905; Larymore. A Resi- 
dent’s Wife in Niga-ia, 1908; Ilazzle- 
dine, The White Man in Nigeria, 
1904; Leonard, The Lower Niger and 
its Tribes, 1906; Calvert, Nigeria and 
its Tin-fields, 1910; Falconer. Geo- 
logy and Geography of N. Nigeria , 
1911; Annual Reports: and Nigeria , 
Our Latest Protectorate (London), 1900. 

Niger Territory (French), sec Sene- 
gal, Upper, and Nioer. 

Night-blooming or Noctiflorous 
Plants are plants which have 
adapted themselves so ns to gain the 
fertilising services of moths and a 
few other nocturnal insects. All of 
them are strongly scented and most 
very fragrant, and on that account 
are valued in the garden. Tho 
majority of these plants bear showy 
white flowers, and tlioso that are 
tinted yellow, pink, or blue have 
their toxturo such that they aro con- 
spicuous in the lighter hours of the 
summer night. Tho commonest in- 
stance among wild plants is the white 
bladder campion, a membor of a 
genus that exhibits a variety of do- 
’ * '--tilisation by 

■ obacco plants 
• ■ flowers and 

■ . tho daytime, 

raising them in tho evening, opening 
out and emitting a penotrating but 
very sweet odour. In somo plants 
the flowers last for a numberof nights, 
but others open and fall In one night. 
Other familiar garden Ns. which re- 
main to be mentioned arc tho 
Jasmines, the treo of sadness, the 
marvel of Peru, the night-blooming 
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Nighthawk, another name for the tion of the Protestant Deaconesses at 
British nightjar. See Goatsucker. Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, ami on 

Night He ■. ‘ ~ her return to England devoted herself 

genus of bird . to the Governesses’ Sanatorium in 

of very wide connection with the London In- 
most active ■ stitnte. At the beginning of the 

species, N. griscus alone visits Crimean War the wounded soldiers 
Britain, hut its nearest breeding suffered so terribly from the inefli- 
quarters are in Andalusia and Hun- ciency of the nursing department that 
gary. Attempts, however, are being Florence N. volunteered her services 
made to reintroduce the species to and sailed with thirty-four nurses 
Holland. The nests aro made in trees in 1854. Her self -sacrificing services 
near water; the eggs, from three to I to the wounded mode her name fam- 
fivo in number, are pale in colour , ous throughout Europe. She wrote 
and are elongated and pointed at several pamphlets on nursing, and a 
both ends. The bird is 23 in. long, ! fund, whose interest amounts to £1400 
and its plumage is beautifully j per annum, was raised for the purpose 
coloured, the back being greenish- ! of training nurses, now carried out at 
olivo and the breast wine colour; long St. Thomas’s and at King’s College 
white plumes are borne on the head. | Hospital. See Life by Miss Tooley 
This bird is held sacred in China. (1904). 

Nightingale (Daulias or JUotaeilla Nightjar, see Goatsucker. 
luscinia), the most famous of the Nightmare, or Incubus, a condition 
warblers, or indeed of any song birds, which is characterised by an abiding 
The male bird arrives from Northern sense of discomfort and uneasiness, 
Africa in the middle of April a few occurring in the midst of a disturbed 
days before the female, going almost sleep. In ancient times and in the 
invariably to the woods and copses middle ages this state was believed 
which have always been the haunts to be produced by demons which the 
of its species; but the distribution is Romans called ‘ incubi,’ but it is now 
very local, being confined to the generally associated with the taking 
southern and midland counties, of a heavy meal or of indigestible 
though sometimes found in the W. food before going to sleep. A closely, 
The N.’s song on a calm night in May allied condition, however, is apt to be 
or Juno has a perfect setting; but it is met with as a consequence of brain 
impossible to exaggerate the beauty exhaustion in those who aro over- 
of its melody, combining as it does worked either by application to study 
the finest r ‘- ' ' - or in the pursuit of business. Ner- 

Contrary to vous people are the most, suscept ible 

can be hear- to nightmare, and especially is this 

night-time. the caso with regard to children, who 

the ground, of dry grass and leaves, experience dreadful night terrors 
and in it are laid four to six olive- after a day of unusual excitement or 
peen eggs. The male’s song con- fatigue or after partaking of some 
Wnues until the young aro hatched, indigestible food. Children who 
The female is slightly smaller than suiter in this way should he gunrded 
the male, but exhibits no definite from becoming over-excited or over- 
distinction of plumage. The upper fatigued, and should not. be allowed 
parts are chestnut-brown- the long to eat any food for several hours 
rounded tail is reddish brown, and before going to bed. They should 
tho breast is dull greyish white, tint- also have a tonic treatment, and live 
mg to brown. Tho food is mainly in the open air as much as possible, 
composed of caterpillars, other in- Aperient medicine should be given 
sects, and Bmall worms; but fruit is to unload the liver and bowels, and 
sometimes eaten. The winter migra- ' a mustard foot-bath before going 
tion is begun as early a6 July, and is to bed will often prove of material 
completed before tho end of August, assistance. 

Ns. aro sometimes kept in captivity. Nightshade, a name given especi- 
but need much careful management, ally to a number of planls of the 
£>■ Philomela , the thrush N. of order Solanacem. The deadly N. 
Eastern Europe, is a lotider but not ( Atropa belladonna) is the most dan- 
such a sweet songster. Tho Indian N. gorous of British poisonous plants, 
is Killacincla macroura. Evervpart of the plant has thepoison- 

Nightingale, Florence (1820-1910), ous principle, atropin (g.v ). The 
tho reformer of hospital nursing, born i berries are large and black, and, ex- 
of a good family at Florence. While j cept for tho persistent calyx, resemble 
quite young, she did much philan- cherries: they are often mistaken for 
throplo and social work in England, lan edible fruit by children with fatal 
and in 184:4 visited many hospitals results. It is a stout, erect plant, 
and reformatories in Europe. In 1851 | 3 or 4 ft. tall, with large ovate leaves 
she trained as a nurse at an institu- 1 and solitary drooping bell-shaped 
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flowers, purple in colour ; happily it is of the 19th century , however, the 
not common. Frequently mistaken term was a useful one under which to 
for it are the woody N., or bittersweet class ail rebels against a reactionary 
( Solatium dulcamara), a common and oppressive autocracy. The long 
twining plant in hedges with drooping struggle between the police and the 
clusters of purple flowers with yellow Nihilists has been marked on the one 
anthers, and the black N. (.S', nigrum), hand by vigorous, rigorous, and often 
a small upright plant with drooping extra-judicial repression, working hv 
white flowers with yellow anthers, means of secret police, court s-mnrtial. 
These also are poisonous, and fre- imprisonment, Siberian exile, and the 
quently cause loss of livestock. En- gallows, and on the other hand by 
chanter’s N. is Circcca lutetiana (order robbery of banks, etc. — euphemisti- 
Onagraceae). caliy termed ‘ expropriation ‘ — assas- 

Nigra, Constantino, Count (1S27- . sinations and other methods of 
1907), an Italian diplomatist, who ‘ terrorism,’ all planned by secret 
carried on the traditions of Cavour societies. Side by side with this lias 
for more than forty years, was bom cornea very strict censorship of books 
in Castelnuovo, Torea Italy, and and newspapers, which has been to 
studied law at the Turin University. 1 some extent met by the copious out- 
At the outbreak of the Austrian War pourings of secret print ing presses. 
(1818) he enlisted as a volunteer, and j Thus the history of N. 1ms largely 
in the battlo of Rivoli was severely j become the history of modern Russia, 
wounded. In 1851 ho entered the j The most notable assassination of tlio 
diplomatic service and became secre- Nihilists is that of Tsar Alexander II. 
tary to Cavour, whom he accom- by bombs on March 13. 1881. See 
panied on several diplomatic missions. ! Stepninlc, Underground Russia, and 
He was for many years minister ! Mihilism as it is ; Princo P. Kropot- 
plenipotentiary in Paris, then ain-jkin, Memoirs of a Rcrolutionist, and 
bassador in St. Petersburg (1S7G ), < The 'Terror in Russia. Sec also 
London (1882), and Vienna. He Russia — History. 
edited popular Italian songs, edited j Niigata, an open port of Hondo, 
the correspondence of Cavour and i Japan, 1G0 m. N.W. of Tokio. Tea 
Comtessc de Circourt, and was an i is grown throughout the district, and 
authority on the Gaelic language and thcro Is a largo junk trade, but being 
literature. obstructed by a sand-bar tlio hnr- 

Nigritia, sec Sudan. hour is not entered by European 

Nihilism (Lnt, nihil, nothing), as a craft. The production of petroleum 
philosophic term is as old as the has been developed, and tliero Is a 
twelfth century, and may bo said to large manufacture of lacquer-ware, 
signify that sceptical attitude of mind Pop. 02,000. 

which denies everytliing, even exist- Niihnu, ono of tho Sandwich Is., 
ence. In recent times, however, N. situated to tho W. of Kauai, from 
has come to stand for an amorphous which it is separated by the Strait of 
body of social and political discon- Kaulaka. Areal20sq.m. Pop. 21,000. 
tent which manifested itself among Nijar, a tn. of Spain In tho prov. of 
tho Russian educated classes. From Almerin, on tho R. Artnl, about G tn. 
tho fact t hat in so far as N. was given from its mouth. Wheat, fruit, and 
a political direction it aimed at a olives nre grown; and lead, iron, and 
reconsl ruct ion of society on a com- mnnganeso nro obtained in the dls- 
muuistic basis, and os in order to triot. Tho manufactures nro woollen 
attain that end Nihilists havo not and cotton goods and porcelain, 
scrupled to use tho most violent Pop. 15,000. 

means, N., in tho popular mind, has Nijkork, or Nykork, a tn. of the 
becamo a synonym for anarchism Netherlands in the prov. of Gcldor- 
(fl.v.). But t he great bulk of Nihilists land, 18 in. N.E. by 13. of Utrecht, 
in Russia take no part whatever in the Pop. 8528. 

political struggle, and are content to Nijni- Novgorod, or Nizhniy -Novgorod: 
devote their energies to such matters 1. A gov. of Central Russia, situated 
as education, the raising of the status on both banks of the Volga, two- 
of women, etc., and to making known thirds lining on tho right and one- 
their ideals through the channels or third on tlio left. Tlio surface 1- 
litcraturc and art. During tho lost mostly lint, with forests, marshes, and 
decade or two the term N. has bo- lakes, with limestone hills in some 
como more and more obsolescent, for parts. The principal rivers arc the 

tlio poll!' " ■ r- havo Volga, which enters tho government 

become poll- on tlie N.W. and flows eastwards, and 

tic.il ere ; . tlio the Vctluga. Tlio principal crop- an- 

modern Russian of progressive cereals, hemp, and flax, whilst fruit 
tendencies may be a Constitutional is largely grown. The area of land 
Democrat, a Socialist, an Anarchist, under forests Is about half of the 
and so forth. In the latter half province, and the timber Industry is 
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important. There are machinery Nikki, a tn. in Borgu, Africa, about 
and cutlery works, tanneries, flour 200 miles N.N.E. of Abomey. 
mills, naphtha distilleries, etc., aud a Nikko, or Hatsiisi, a tn. of Hondo, 
considerable trade in manufactured Japan, 80 m. from Niigata. It is one 
articles, corn, flour, hemp, etc. Ship- of the chief religious centres of the 
building is also carried on. The country, and is much visited on ac- 
gorerament is divided into eleven count of its famous temples and the 
districts. The chief towns, besides the sepulchres and sanctuaries of the first 
capital N., are Pavlo vo and Pochinka. and third shogun of the Tokugawa 
Area' 20,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,999,300. dynasty.^ 

2. A city of Russia, cap. of the above Nikolai, see Nicolai. 
prov,, situated at the confluence of Nikolaistad, or Vasa, chief tn, of the 
the Oka and the Volga, 276 m. by gov. of Vasa in W. Finland, on the 
rail E. of Moscow. Its position is Gulf of Bothnia, 327 m. from Helsing- 
excellent from a commercial point fors. It was rebuilt after the great 
of view, as cereals and manufac- fire of 1852. It has a considerable 
tured articles from the Oka basin, export trade. Pop. 20,000. 
metal goods from the Kama basin, Nikolas of Cusa, see Cuba. 
tea from Siberia, and corn, salt, Nikolayev, a tn. and the chief 
naphtha, cotton, etc., for transit on naval station of Russia, on the Black 
the Volga, must all pass through the Sea, 41 m. N.W. of Kherson. There 
city. The city may be divided into are immense shipbuilding yards, and 

three parts, the upper town, the a floating d»-: k fi- ;.«■ i: - ■ hips. 

lower town, and the fair town. The N. has also f : .*.» :!•: . ■ i!‘ . is a --:i and 
upper town contains the Kremlin, machinery ! m 1 ., :*..r ,* it 

situated at the height of 400 ft on manufactures soap, tobacco, vinegar, 
the right bank of the Volga; it is carriages, and agricultural imple- 
surrounded by a high wall, and has ments. It is the chief port for the 
the principal edifices, including the export of cereals from the most fertile 
governor’s palace and two cathedrals, governments of S.W. Russia. Pop. 
On the left bank arc monasteries and 95,400. 

an old church. The lower town is the Nikolayevsk : 1. A tn. of Russia in 
commercial quarter, and contains the gov. of Samara, on the Irgiz. 
many warehouses, depositories, etc. There is trade in cereals, the principal 
On the flat sandy peninsula between industries being agriculture and the 
the Oka and the Volga, connected breeding of livestock. Pop. 13,000. 
with the town by a wooden bridge, 2. A tn. of E. Siberia in the maritime 
the great fair is held. The quarter prov., on the Amur, 23 m. from it- 
contains 3000 shops, whilst as many entrance into the Pacific. It import- 
more are built at fair time. N. is grocery, spirits, and manufactured 
the chief centre of steamboat naviga- goods. Pop. 8500. 3. A tn. of 

tion on the Volga, and has manufac- Russian Poland. See Sosnowiec. 
tures of ropes, candles, and machfn- Nikolayevskaya, a tn. of Russia, in 
cry, and distilleries, potteries, and the gov. of Astrakhan, on the Volga, 
flour mills ; ship and steamboat build- celebrated for its trade in corn and 
ing is also carried on. The trade of salt. Pop. 18,000. 
tho city is more important than the Nikokkiir';, Mikulov, a tn. of 
manufactures, and the celebrated \ :*i.v i“ 26 m. S. of 

Makariovskaya, or fair, which is held I I* <:.lteau of Prince 

here from July 29 to Sept. 10, is a Dietrichstoin-Mensdorff, which con- 
most important event, as the opera- tains a very fine library. The pre- 
tions which are carried out influence liminary treaty of peace between the 
all the leading branches of Russian Prussians and Austrians was signed 
manufacture. The corn and salt here in 1866. The principal Indus- 
trade of Siberia and Turkistan, in tries are viticulture and the manufac- 
particular, depends upon the condi- turc of cloth, but there is al^o trade 
tion of credit which the merchants in lime and limestone. Pop. 8300. 
obtain there. About 400,000 people Nikopol, a tn. of Russia in the gov. 
visit the fair, which has been held of Ekaterinoslav, on the Dnieper, 
at N. since 1817, and the business Pop. 8000. _ 

transacted there has been valued at Nikopoli, or Nicopolis, a fortified tn. 
£36,000,000. Pop. 92,273. of Bulgaria, on the Danube, 24 m. 

Nike (Gk. moj), in Greek mytho- N.N.E. of Plevna. The town was the 
logy, the goddess of victory, and ac- scene of the defeat of Sigisinunci ana 
cording to Hesiod, the daughter of his hosts in 1396 by Bayczid I.. and 
Pallas and Styx, by whom she was sent was captured and burnt by the Rus- 
to fight on the side of Zeus against sians under Krudener in 1877. me 
the Titans. She is generally repre- chief industries are tanning ana 
sented as winged, and with a wreath fishing. Pop. 6000. 
and a palm-branch. As herald of vie- Nikosia, see Nicosia. 
tory she also has the wand of Hermes. Niksar a tn. of Asiatic Turaej , in 
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tho vilayet and 60 m. N. of tho tn. 
of Slvas. Close by Is the village of 
Bezirio, where St. Chrysostom died 
In 407. Pop. 4000. 

Nile (from the Semitic nihal, a 
river), the longest and most import- 
ant river of Africa, and only sur- 
passed in length by the Mississippi- 
Missouri among the rivers of tho 
world. It rises in the vast lake of 
Viotorin Nyanzn. which stands at an 
altitude of 3000 ft. above sea-ievcl. 
None of tho rivers which flow into 
this lake are sufficiently large, in 
comparison with its size, to bo con- 
sidered as source rivers. The chief 
tributary is the Kagera, the length 
of which, from tho source to Vic- 
toria Nyanza, is 530 m. The Nile 
leaves the Victoria Nyanza at its N. 
extremity, and flows in a N.W. direc- 
tion, passing through the Ibrahim 
and Koga lakes. The river leaves the 
central African,highlands at Fauvera, 
and turns westward, being known 
now as the Somerset Nile. Between 
Fauvera and the Albert Lake the 
river falls at least 1000 ft., with ninny 
cataracts, such a« the Murchison Fails 
(118 ft.). After leaving the lake, and 
receiving as a tributary tho Scmliko 
Nile from Lake Albert Edward, the 
river begins its northerly course, and 
soon flows through the plains of the 
K. Sudan. It is now navigable, and is 
in character like a river of the low- 
lands, having a sinuous oourse. The 
main river is split up into several 
channels; at 7” 30' N. tho two 
main arms are the Bahr-el-Jebel and 
the Bahr-el-Seraf, which join again 
about 9° 30'. The Bahr-el-Ghnzal 
here flows into the main stream, and 
deflects it for a short distance to the 
E-, but when the Sobat joins it, tho 
course once more turns northwards. 
From Fashoda to Khartoum the river 
is known as the White Nile (Bahr-el- 
Abiad), and the name ‘ Nile ■ simply 
is only given to if after the junction 
with the Blue Nile (Bahr-el-Azrek), 
which joins it. at Khartoum, flowing 
from the Abyssinian tablelands. The 
Atbara is the last tributary, which 
joins tho Nile at a point 200 m. bciow 
Khartoum, and is a large river in the 
rainy season, though greatly reduced 
in the dry. The Libyan and the Red 
Sea plateaux, which approach the 
river in succession, are the cause of its 
sinuous course in Nubia. Between 1 G° 
and 24° N. lat. t hero are six groups of 
cataracts, the largest being at Wady- 
Ilaiia. From the junction of the 
Atbara to the sea the Nile does not 
receive a single tributary, (he lower 
basin being hence very small in area, 
varying in width from2tol2m. — that 
is to say, the region over which the 
annual inundations of the river ex- 
tend. Tins region increases from 
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less than a mile in Nubia to as much 
as 12 m. in Upper Egypt, and it is 
the extent of these inundations which 
determines tho prospeiity of the 
country . during tho ensuing season. 
N. of Cairo the doit a of the Nile, which 
lias a width of 120 m. and an area of 
8500 sq. m., commences, with many 
canals, lakes, etc. The most import- 
antmoutlisare the Damietta and the 
Rosetta, each having n length of 146 
m.; at tho bifurcation of these a 
double barrage has been built at 
Assouan by which tho water can bo 
dammed to the requisite height to 
force the river into the canals which 
irrigate the delta. The Mahmudiek 
Canal, which connects the Rosetta 
with the Alexandria Nile, is of great 
commercial importance. At high 
water there is continuous communi- 
cation between Fort Berkeley and the 
sea, a distance of 2900 m., but in 
periods of low water the cataracts 
impede the navigation. All the year 
round navigation is possible between 
Khartoum and Fort. Berkeley (1090 
m.), and also from the sea as far as 
Mansura (GO m.) on the Damietta, 
and as far as Knfr-el -Zayab (70 m.) 
on the Rosetta branch. The annual 
rise of tho middle and lower Nile is due 
to the periodical rains of Abyssinia 
and equatorial Africa. Tito White Nile 
constitutes a more uniform source of 
supply, whilst tho Bluo Nile and the 
Atbara, when swoflen by three 
months’ rain, cause tho inundating 
floods. Tho N. has the longest basin 
of any river, although tho area of that 
basin (1,107,227 so. in.) is surpassed 
by those of the Amazon and Missis- 
sippi; the length from tho outlet at 
the Victoria Nyanza is 3473 m. Con- 
sidering the great importance of the 
N iie t o Egypt., it is not surprising that 
in ancient times it was deified, and 
has always been regarded with the 
utmost reverence; the height of the 
flood has been recorded annually 
since at least 3600 B.c. It was not 
until the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury that the question of tho source 
of the Nile was Anally settled. Sir 
J. H. Speke discovering the Victoria 
Nyanza in 1858; Bruce had in 1770 
- J —"'""o of t ho BlueNilo. 

. ■ of the Source of 

. . W. Baker, Nile 

•nia, 1880, eto. 

Nile, Battle ol tho (1798), see 
Abovktr. 

NiJoand Red SeaRaiUvaywas opened 
in January 1906. As its name indi- 
cates, it establishes communication 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
The line runs from Berber on the Nile 
to Port Sudan, situated 45 m. N. of 
Suakin, on the Red Sea. 

Nile Province (now Northern Prov- 
ince) is a prov. of Uganda, British IC. 
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Africa, comprising the districts of 
Bari, Bunyoro, Achole, Latukia, and 
Tango. The soil is fertile, and coffee, 
cotton, and indigo are grown; there 
are rubber and ebony trees. 

Niles : 1. A tn. of Trumbull co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Mahoning R., 
54 m. E.S.E. of Cleveland. The 
chief industries are the manufacture 
of sheet iron and steel, boilers, rail- 
way cars, etc. Iron and coal are 
found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1910) S3G1. 2. A tn. in Berrien co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., on both banks of 
the St. Joseph R. It is an important 
railway centre. Pop. (1910)5156. 

Nilgiri or Neilgherry Hills (Blue 
Mountains), a plateau in India, S. of 
Mysore, with a general elevation of 
6500 ft.., the highest peak being 

Dodabetta (8760 ft.). The hills 

were first explored by British officers 
in 1814. The climate is healthy and 
invigorating. Area of district, 957 
sq. m. Pop. 112,000. 

Nilometer is, as its name indicates, 
an arrangement for measuring the 
height of the Nile in Egypt. There 
were several such arrangements in 
ancient times, as the height of the 
river was then, as now, the factor 
which determined the country’s 
measure of prosperity for the year. 
On the Island of Elephantine, near 
Assouan, there is a N. which dates 
back to Egyptian times. It was ex- 
tended by the Romans, and repaired 
by the Khedive Ismail in 1S70. On 
the Is. of Rhoda, opposite Cairo, there 
is another famous N., which was con- 
structed during the reign of Calif Al- 
Mutawakhul (847). It consists of a 
square well, which is connected with 
the Nile by a canal; in the centre is 
an octagonal marble pillar, graduated 
in cubits (21*386 in.). If the rise 
reached 19 cubits it was fairly good, 
22 excellent, but 21 ruinous; the 
average rise at Cairo is from 24 to 26 
ft. Other Ns. in ancient times were 
situated at Philce, Edfu, Esna, Mem- 
plus, Ekhmin, etc. ; modern gauges 
are now situated at Cairo, Assouan, 
Berber, and Khartoum in the main 
river, and some on the tributaries. 

Nimach, or Neemuch, a tn. of Gwa- 
lior, Central India, 134 m. N.N.W. of 
Indore. There is a British canton- 
ment. Pop. 22,000. 

Nimar : 1. A dist. in the Nerbuddn 
div. of the Central Provinces of British 
India, having an area of 4273 sq. m. 
Colton, millet, and hemp are the chief 
crops, and there are factories for 
j inning and pressing cotton at 
Khandwa, which is also the adminis- 

trat t **~ 1 — J ~ *'''9,750. 

2. ^ W. of 

the. of the 

Nerbuuuu, uicii an area oj a sq. m. 
Pop. 257,300. 


Nimburg, a tn. of Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, on the Elbe, 26 m. N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 10,181. 

Nimbus, a luminous riog round the 
bead of a sacred personage. See 
Aureole. 

Nimeguen.Nijmegen.or Nymwegen, 
a tn. in the prov. of Gclderland, Hol- 
land, on the R. Waal. It was for- 
merly the residence of the Carolingian 
emperors, and the beautiful park 
called the Valkhof is built on the site 
of the old palace. Another interest- 
ing feature of the town is the Groote 
Kerk of St. Stephen, which was origin-' 
ally built in 1272, aud contains a 
monument of Catherine of Bourbon 
(dl 1469). There are extensive 
mamifs. of beer, Prussian blue, ami 
leather, as well as of pottery, 
cigars, and gold and silver work. 
Pop. 54,803. 

Nimes, a city of France, cap. of the 
dept of Gard, 80 m. from Marseilles, 
and 31 m. from Montpelier. It is 
famous for its Roman remains, among 
which may be mentioned the amphi- 
theatre, which dates from about the 
2nd century a.d., and is one of the 
best preserved in all France. This 
building has recently been used for 
bull-fights. Besides this there are the 
Maison Carr6e; a beautiful temple in 
the stylo of the Parthenon; the 
temple of Diana; the Porte d’Auguste 
and the Porte de France, two Roman 
gates; and the Tour Magne, the oldest 
monument of the town, which is still 
92 ‘ft. high. Other buildings are the 
cathedral (St. Castor); the old citadel, 
dating from 1687, and now used as a 
central prison; and the former lyc6e, 
which contains the public library and 
the museums. The city is the seat of 
a bishop. It is also one of the great 
southern markets for wine and 
brandy, and has a good trade in grain, 
groceries, and colonial wares. The 
chief manufs. are silk goods, up- 
holstery, shawls, carpets, cotton 
goods, candles, machinery, boots and 
shoes, and brandy. Pop. 80,437. 

Nimrod. According to Genesis a 
son of Cush and grandson of Ham, 
famous for his exploits as a hunter. 
He was at first ruler of Shinav, and 
afterwards founder of the Assyrian 
Tetrapolis (Asshur, Nineveh Reho- 
bothir, and Calah). He is sometimes 
identified with the principal hero of 
the Babylonian Izdubar legends, or 
4 Nimrod Epic.’ 

Nimrod, pseudonym of Apperley, 
diaries James (rj.v.). 

Nine Eyes, see Lasitrey. 

Nineteenth Century and After, one 
of the foremost monthly review's of 
the present day, founded in 1S77 as 
the Nineteenth Century by James 
Knowles, an architect, afterwards 
Sir James Thomas Knowles (1S31- 
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the vilayet and 60 m. N. of tho tn. less than a mile in Nubia to as much 
of Sivas. Close by is the village of as 12 m. in Upper Egypt, and it is 
Bezirie, where St. Chrysostom died the extent of these inundations which 
in 407. Pop. 4000. determines the prosperity of tho 

Nile (from the Semitic niJial, a country . during tho ensuing season, 
river), the longest and most import- N. of Cairo the delta of tho Nile, which 
ant river of Africa, and only sur- has a width of 120 m. and an area of 
passed in length by the Mississippi- S500 sq. m., commences, with many 
Missouri among the rivers of the canals, lakes, etc. The most import- 
world. It rises in the vast lake of antmouthsare the Damietta and the 
Victoria Nyanza. which stands at an Rosetta, each having a length of 146 
altitude of 3000 ft. above sea-level, in.: at the bifurcation of these a 
None of the rivers which flow into double barrage has been built at 
this lake are sufficiently large, in Assouan by which the water can be 
comparison with its size, to be con- dammed to the requisite height to 
siderod as source rivers. The chief force the river into the canals which 
tributary is tho Kagera, the length irrigate the delta. The Mahmudiek 
of which, from the sourco to Vic- Canal, which connects the Rosetta 
toria Nyanza, is 530 m. The Nile with the Alexandria Nile, is of great 
leaves the Victoria Nyanza at its N. commercial importance. At high 
oxtremity, and flows in a N.W. dircc- water there is continuous eommuni- 
tion, passing through the Ibrahim cation between Fort Berkeley and the 
and Koga lakes. The river leaves the sea, a distance of 2900 m., but in 
central African,higlilands at Fauvera, periods of low water the cataracts 
and turns westward, being known impede the navigation. All tho year 
now as the Somerset Nile. Between round navigation is possible between 
Fauvera and the Albert Lake the Khartoum and Fort Berkeley (1090 
river falls at least 1000 ft., with many m.), and also from the sea as far as 
cataracts, such as the Murchison Falls Mansura (CO m.) on the Damietta, 
(118 ft.). After leaving the lake, and and as far as Kafr-el-Zayab (70 m.) 
receiving as a tributary the Semlike on the Rosetta branch. Tho annual 
Nile from Lake Alhert Edward, the rise of the middle and lower Nile is due 
river begins its northerly course, and to the periodical rams of Abyssinia 
soon flows through the plains of the and equatorinl Africa. The White Nile 
E. Sudan. It is now navigable, and is constitutes a more uniform sourco of 
in character like a river of the low- supply, whilst the Bluo Nile and the 
lands, haviug a sinuous course. The Atbara, when swollen by three 
main river is split up into several months’ rain, cause the inundating 
channels; at 7° 30' N. tho two floods. The N. has tho longest basin 
main arms are the Balir-el-Jebel and of any river, alt hough the area of that 
the Bahr-el-Seraf, which join again basin (1,107,227 sq. m.) is surpassed 
about 9° 30'. The Bahr-el-Ghazal by those of the Amazon and Missis- 
hero flows into the main stream, and sippi: the length from the outlet at 
deflects it for a short distance to the the Victoria Nyanza is 3473 m. Con- 
E., but when the Sobat joins it, the sidering the great importance of the 
course once more turns northwards. Nile to Egypt, it is not surprising that 
From Fashoda to Khartoum the river in ancient times it was deified, and 
is known as tho White Nile (Bahr-el- has always been regarded with the 
Abiad), and tho name ‘ Nile ’ simply utmost reverence; the height of flic 
is only given to it after the junction flood has been recorded annually 
with the Blue Nile (Bahr-el-Azrek), since at least 3G00 n.c. It was not 
which joins it at Khartoum, flowing until the latter half of the 19tli ceu- 
from the Abyssinian tablelands. The fury that the question of tho source 
Atbara is the last, tributary, which of the Nile was finally settled, Sir 
joins the Nile at a point 200 m. below J. H. Speke discovering tho Victoria 
Khartoum, and is a large river in the Nyanza in 1858; Bruce had in 1770 
rainy season, though greatly reduced discovered tliesource of the BlueNilo. 
in the dry. The Libyan and the Red See Speke, Discovery of the Source of 
Sea plateaux, which approach the the Nile, 1908; Sir S. W. Baker, Nile 
river in succession, are the cause of its Tributaries of Abyssinia, 1880, etc. 
sinuous course in Nubia. Between 10° Nile, Battle of tho (1798), see 
and 24° N. lat. t hero are six groups of Aboukik. 

cataracts, the largest being at Wady- Nileand RedSea Railway was opened 
Haifa. From the junction of the in January 1906. As its name indi- 
Atbara to the sea the Nile does not cate9, it establishes communication 
receive a single tributary, the lower between tho Nile and the Red Sea. 
basin beiug hence very small in area, The line runs from Berber on the Nile 
varying in width from2to 12m. — that to Port Sudan, situated 45 m. N. of 
is to say, the region over which the Suakin, on the Red Sea. 
annual inundations of the river ex- Nile Province (now Northern Pros- 
tend. This region increases from fnee) is a prov. of Uganda, British E. 
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Africa, comprising the districts of 
Bari, Bunyoro, Achole, Latukia, and 
Tango. The soil is fertile, and coffee, 
cotton, and indigo are grown; there 
are rubber and ebony trees. 

Niles : X. A tn. of Trumbull co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Mahoning R., 
54 m. E.S.E. of Cleveland. The 
chief industries are the manufacture 
of sheet iron and steel, boilers, rail* 
way cars, etc. Iron and coal are 
found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1910) 8361. 2. A tn. in Berrien co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., on both banks of 
the St. Joseph R. It is an important 
railway centre. Pop. (1 91 0) 5156. 

Nilgiri or Neilgherry Hills (Blue 
Mountains), a plateau iu India. S. of 
Mysore, with a general elevation of 
6500 ft., the highest peak being 
Dodabetta (8760 ft.). The hills 

were first explored by British officers 
in 1814. The climate is healthy and 
invigorating. Area of district, 957 
sq. m. Pop. 112,000. 

Nilometer is, as its name indicates, 
an arrangement for measuring the 
height of the Nile in Egypt. There 
were several such arrangements in 
ancient times, as the height of the 
river was then, as now, the factor 
which determined the country’s 
measure of prosperity for the year. 
On the island of Elephantine, near 
Assouan u there is a N. which dates 
back t< 1 ' ‘ ‘ ~ as ex* 

tended mired 

by the • . On 

the Is. i there 

is another famous N., which was con- 
structed during the reign of Calif Al- 
Mutawakhul (847). It consists of a 
square well, which is connected with 
the Nile by a canal; in the centre is 
an octagonal marble pillar, graduated 
in cubits (21*386 in.). If the rise 
reached 19 cubits it was fairly good, 
22 excellent, but 24 ruinous ; the 
average rise at Cairo is from 24 to 26 
ft. Other Ns. in ancient times were 
situated at Philee, Edfu, Esna, Mem- 
phis, Ekhmin, etc. ; modern gauges 
are now situated at Cairo, Assouan, 
Berber, and Khartoum in the main 
river, and some on the tributaries. 

Nimach, or Neemuch, a tn. of Gwa- 
lior, Central India, 134 m. N.N.W. of 
Indore. There is a British canton- 
ment. Pop. 22,000. 

Nimar : 1. a dist. in the Nerbudda 
div. of the Central Provinces of British 
India, having an area of 4273 sq. m. 
Colton, millet, and hemp are the chief 
crops, and there are factories for 
3 inning and pressing cotton at 
Khandwa, which is also the adminis- 
trative headquarters. Pop. 329,750. 
2. A dist. in the state of Indore, W. of 
the British dist., on both banks of the 
Nerbudda, with an area of 3872 sq. m. 
Pop. 257,300. 


Nimburg, a tn. of Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, on the Elbe, 26 m. N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 10,181. 

Nimbus, a luminous ring round the 
head of a sacred personage. See 
Aureole. 

N*. sr.wegen, 

atv. ■ ■ I Hol- 
lar i, ■ ■■• ■!. V* . '■ !* ,3 for- 

merly the residence of the Carolingian 
emperors, and the beautiful park 
called the Valkhof is built on the site 
of the old palace. Another interest- 
ing feature of the town is the Groote 
Kerk of St. Stephen, which was origin-* 
ally built in 1272, and contains a 
monument of Catherine of Bourbon 
(dl 1469). There are extensive 
manufs. of beer, Prussian blue, and 
leather, as well as of pottery, 
cigars, and gold and silver work. 
Pop. 54,803. 

Nimes, a city of France, cap. of the 
dept of Gard, 80 ni. from Marseilles, 
and 31 m. from Montpelier. It is 
famous for its Roman remains, among 
which may be mentioned the amphi- 
theatre, which dates from about the 
2nd century a.d., and is one of the 
best preserved in all France. This 
building has recently been used for 
bull -fights. Besides this there are the 
Maison Carr6e; a beautiful temple in 
the style of the Parthenon; the 
temple of Diana; the Porte d ’Auguste 
and the Porte de France, tw o Roman 
gates; and the Tour Magne, the oldest 
monument of the town, which is still 
92 ‘ft. high. Other buildings are the 
cathedral (St. Castor); the old citadel, 
dating from 16S7, and now used ns a 
central prison; and the former lyc6e, 
which contains the public library and 
the museums. The city is the seat of 
a bishop. It is also one of the great 
southern markets for wine and 
brandy, and has a good trade in grain, 
groceries, and colonial wares. The 
chief manufs. are silk goods, up- 
holstery, shawls, carpets, cotton 
goods, candles, machinery, boots and 
shoes, and brandy. Pop. 80,437. 

Nimrod. According to Genesis a 
son of Cush and grandson of Ham, 
famous for his exploit* as a hunter. 
He w*as at first ruler of Sliinav, and 
afterwards fouuder of the Assyrian 
Tetrapolis (Asshur, Nineveh Rcho- 
bothir, and Calah). He is sometimes 
identified with the principal hero of 
the Babylonian Izdubar legends, or 
4 Nimrod Epic.* 

Nimrod, pseudonym of Apperley, 
Charles James (/?. r.). 

Nine Eyes, see Lamprey. 

Nineteenth Century and After, one 
of the foremost monthly reviews of 
the present day, founded in 1S77 as 
the Nineteenth Century by James 
Knowles, an architect, afterwards 
Sir James Thomas Knowles (1S31- 
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Africa, comprising the districts of 
Bari, Bunyoro, Achole, Latukia, and 
Tango. The soil is fertile, and coffee, 
cotton, and indigo are grown; there 
are rubber and ebony trees. 

Niles : 1. A tn. of Trumbull co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Mahoning R., 
54 m. E.S.E. of Cleveland. The 
chief industries are the manufacture 
of sheet iron and steel, boilers, rail- 
way cars, etc. Iron and coal are 
found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1910) 8361. 2. A tn. in Berrien co., 
ftlichigan, U.S.A., on both banks of 
the St. Joseph R. It is an important 
railway centre. Pop. (1910) 5156. 

Nilgiri or Neilgherry Hills (Blue 
Mountains), a plateau in India, S. of 
Mysore, with a general elevation of 
6500 ft., the highest peak being 
Dodabetta (8760 ft.). The hills 
were first explored by British officers 
in 1814. The climate is healthy and 
invigorating. Area of district, 957 
sq. m. Pop. 112,000. 

Niiomotor is, as its name indicates, 
an arrangement for measuring the 
height of the Nile in Egypt. There 
were several such arrangements in 
ancient times, as the height of the 
river was then, as now, the factor 
which determined the country’s 
measure of prosperity for the year. 
On the Island of Elephantine, near 
Assouan, there is a N. which dates 
back to Egyptian times. It was ex- 
tended by the Romans, and repaired 
by the Khedive Ismail in 1870. On 
the Is. of Rhoda, opposite Cairo, there 
is another famous N., which was con- 
structed during the reign of Calif Al- 
Mutawakhul (847). It consists of a 
square well, which is connected with 
the Nile by a canal; in the centre is 
an octagonal marble pillar, graduated 
in cubits (21*386 in.). If the rise 
reached 19 cubits it was fairly good, 
22 excellent, but 24 ruinous ; the 
average rise at Cairo is from 24 to 26 
ft. Other Ns. in ancient times were 
situated at Philse, Edfu, Esna, Mem- 
phis, Ekhmin, etc. ; modern gauges 
are now situated at Cairo, Assouan, 
Berber, and Khartoum in the main 
river, and some on the tributaries. 

Nimach, or Neemuch, a tn. of Gwa- 
lior, Central India, 134 m. N.N/VV. of 
Indore. There is a British canton- 
ment. Pop. 22,000. 

Nimar : 1. A dist. in the Nerbudda 
div. of the Central Provinces of British 
India, haying an area of 4273 sq. m. 
Cotton, millet , and hemp are the chief 
crops, and there are factories for 
jinmng and pressing cotton at 
Khandwa, which is also the adminis- 
trative headquarters. Pop. 329,750. 
2. A dist. in the state of Indore, W. of 
the British dist., on both banks of the 
Nerbudda, with an area of 3872 sq. m. 
Pop. 257,300. 


Nimburg, a tn. of Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, on the Elbe, 26 m. N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 10,1 SI. 

Nimbus, a luminous ring round the 
head of a sacred personage. See 
Aureole. 

Nimeguen, Nijmegen, or Nymwegen, 
a tn. in the prov. of Gclderland, Hol- 
land, on the R. Waal. It was for- 
merly the residence of the Carolingian 
emperors, and the beautiful park 
called the Valkhof is built on the site 
of the old palace. Another interest- 
ing feature of the town is the Groote 
Kerk of St. Stephen, which was origin-* 
ally built in 1272, aud contains a 
monument of Catherine of Bourbon 
( d 1469). There are extensive 
manufs. of beer, Prussian blue, and 
leather, as well as of pottery, 
cigars, and gold and silver work. 
Pop. 54,803. 

Nimes, a city of France, cap. of the 
dept of Gard, 80 m. from Marseilles, 
and 31 m. from Montpelier. It is 
famous for its Roman remains, among 
which may be mentioned the amphi- 
theatre, which dates from about the 
2nd century a.d., and is oue of the 
best preserved in all France. This 
building has recently been used for 
bull-fights. Besides this there are the 
Maison Carr6e; a beautiful temple in 
the stylo of the Parthenon; the 
temple of Diana; the Porte d ’Auguste 
and the Porte de France, two Roman 
gates; and the Tour Magne, the oldest 
monument of the town, which is still 
92 'ft. high. Other buildings are the 
cathedral (St. Castor); the old citadel, 
dating from 1687, and now used as a 
central prison; and the former lyc£e, 
which contains the public library and 
the museums. The city is the seat of 
a bishop. It is also one of the great 
southern markets for wine and 
brandy, and has a good trade in grain, 
groceries, and colonial wares. The 
chief manufs. are silk goods, up- 
holstery, shawls, carpets, cotton 
goods, candles, machinery, boots and 
shoes, and brandy. Pop. 80.437. 

Nimrod. According to Genesis a 
son of Cush and grandson of Ham, 
famous for his exploits as a hunter. 
He was at first ruler of Shinav, and 
afterwards founder of the Assyrian 
Tetrapolis (Asshur, Nineveh Reho- 
bothir, and Calah). He is sometimes 
identified with the principal hero of 
the Babylonian Izdubar legends, or 
* Nimrod’ Epic.* 

Nimrod, pseudonym of Apperley, 
Charles James (q.v.). 

Nine Eyes, see Lamprey. 

Nineteenth Century and After, one 
of the foremost monthly reviews of 
the present day, founded in 1S77 as 
the Nineteenth Century by James 
Knowles, an architect, afterwards 
Sir James Thomas Knowles (1831- 
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1908). The words ‘ and after were 
added to the title by Knowles at the 
end of the last century. Although he 
practised his profession until success 
for many years, Knowles’ intellectual 
activities always roamed far beyond 
into the fields of theology, metaphy- 
sics, and general literature, and as a 
comparatively young man he was 
persona grata in a circle of littera- 
teurs which included Tennyson, 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), 
Charles Pritchard, Manning, Ruskin, 
Bagehot , Huxley, Tyndall, Fronde, 
Gladstone, and others ; the majority 
of these being members of the Meta- 
physical Society, which was founded 
by Knowles and Tennyson in 1869, 
and of which Knowles acted as 
general secretary- His contact with 
this circle paved the way not only 
to the editorship of the Conlern- 


pens of the above-named men. This 
great literary, scientific, and political 
clientele Knowles took with him to his 
new venture, the Nineteenth Century, 
with the new 
temporary Re- 

v,w, ;iis biographer, 

Sir Sidney Lee ( Dictionary of National 
Biography), the members of the Meta- 
phvsioal Society continued to support 
Knowles. The power of the review in 
matters of public importance was 
amply demonstrated by the abandon- 
ment of the proposed Channel Tunnel 
Scheme of 1882 which, according to 
Gladstone, was the consequence of 
the imposing array of denunciatory 
articles in the Nineteenth Century. It 
continues to maiutalu a high level of 
critical power in matters appertain- 
ing no less to art than to politics, 
but especially social and ecouomic 
matters. Present editor : Mr. W. 
Wray Skilbeck. 

Nineveh, the ancient cap. of the 
Assyrian empire, was situated on a 
piece of land which lay between the 
rivers Husur, Gomal, Upper Lab, and 
Tigris. It occupied about 1S00 acres, 
and formed a long narrow strip along 
the Tigris, pierced at right angles by 
the Husur. Of its origin nothing is 
certain; but it was probably founded 
from Babylon by Nimrod, along with 
Caiah, Relioboth-Ir, and Resen. 
mentioned by Khammurabi (f ■ . 
b.c.), and Shalmaneser I., in 
4 zikati ’ inscriptions, about 1300 
records his restoration of the tei . 
of . 4 4 4 ’ 7 ' ;en built 

by 4 a cen- 
ter At the 

beg.„ g .1 ■ reign N. 

appears to have been a poor place, 
with few buildings, and very badly 
supplied with water; but he altered 
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all this. He built a large palace, • the 
grandest architectural effort of As- 
syria,’ and an arsenal for military sup- 
plies, laid out a fine purk for hunting 
and as a pleasure ground, and erected 
a magnificent ‘ triumphal way ’ 62 
cubits broad. He al-o conducted 
water from the hills by eighteen canals 
into the Husur, and distributed its 
waters round the moats into the 
ponds and tanks within the city. Be- 
sides this ho made N. his court resi- 
dence, and after the destruction of 
Babylon it was probably the finest 
and richest city of the East. Esar- 
haddon, however, did not make N. 
tlie metropolis of tlio empire ; but 
Assur-bani-pal rebuilt the temples, 
and a palace for himself wldcli was 
adorned with some beautiful sculp- 
tures, and contained a famous library 
fidl of the classics of Babylonian 
literature. After this, little is known 
of the fortunes of the city, except that 
it was captured by tlie Modes in alli- 
ance with the king of Babylon about 
606 B.C. Tlie mound of Kurjunjik 
marks the site of the palace of Sen- 
nacherib and Assur-bani-pal. 

Ning-po ( Ning-po-fu , city of the 
calm waves), formerly Liampo, a 
treaty port and important trading 
city of Che-kiang prov., China, on 
Takia or Ning-po R., 16 in. from its 
mouth opposite Chu-Sun, and 95 m. 
from Hang-chow. Manufactures in- 
clude silks and other fabrics, gold, 
silver, and lacquered wares, carved 
wood, furniture, carpets, and con- 
fections. Tea, raw cotton, drugs, and 
straw goods are among the exports. 
Bamboos and rice are grown. There 
are salt works and fisheries near by. 
The ruined Pagoda or Obelisk (T’ien- 
ieng-t’a) and the old Drum Tower 
are interesting buildings. N. contains 
numerous temples (e.g. that of 1 the 
Queen of Heaven ’), monasteries, 
schools, and clubs, and a hire library. 
Itis noted as an important missionary 
centre. Tiiere was a Portuguese 
settlement from 1522--I5. A British 
occupation took place in 1841-42, and 
in tho latter year tlie port was opened 
to foreign trade by tlie Treaty of 
Nankin. It serves as a distributing 
station for Shanghai. Pop. (1911) 
estimated at 350,000. 

Ninian, Saint (rf. 432?), a missionary 
' u Strathclyde. 

I was ordained 
Piets by Pope 
ded theohurch 

- • ithorn, in Wig- 

townshire, and dedicated it to St. 
Martin of Tours. According to Bede, 
be preached Christianity to the Piets 
of all Southern Scotland as far N. as 
tlie Grampians. See BeUo, Hist. 
Eccles.; and Ailred of Rievaulx, Life 
of St. Ninian. 
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Ninon do Lenclos (1616*1706), see 
Lenclos. 

Ninove, a tn. of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, on the R. 
Dender, with manufs. of gloves, lace, 
and sewing-cotton. Pop. 8200. 

Ninth : 1. An interval in music, 
which contains an octave and a 
second. 2. It is also used of a chord 
which consists of the common chord, 
with the eighth advanced one note. 

Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, 
and wife of Amphion, king of Thebes, 
according to Greek legend. Her pride 
in her twelve children caused her, in 
Homer’s story, to scoff at the god- 
dess Leto, as mother of Apollo and 
Artemis only; Leto’s children slew 
N.’s with arrows, and the mother 
wept over them till she became a rock 
weeping incessantly. This rock is 
identified with an archaic figure 
carved out of stone on Mt. Sipylus 
near Smyrna. The famous group sup- 
posed to be by Praxiteles, or Scopas, 
has many partial copies in Florence. 

Niobium, or Columbium, a metallic 
chemical element, symbol Nb or Cb, 
atomic weight 94. It is usually asso- 
ciated with tantalum, and occurs in 
the minerals tantalite, columbite, and 
fergusonite. The metal is obtained by 
reducing the chloride with hydrogen 
in a red-hot iron tube, or by reducing 
the oxide with carbon in the electric 
furnace. It is a steel-grey powder of 
sp. gr. 7*06, burns on heating in air, 
and is soluble in warm concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

Niobrara, a river of Nebraska, 
U.S.A., rises in Sioux co. It joins the 
Missouri at N„ after a shallow and 
rapid course of 450 m. 

Nio Ios, an island of Greece, 92 m. 
S.S.E. of the south-eastern extremity 
of Euboea, and forming one of the 
group known as the Cyclades (q.v.). 
There is a good harbour on the west- 
ern coast, where the chief town, Ios 
or Nios, is situated. The island is said 
to have been the burial - place of 
Homer. Area 52 sq. m. Pop. 2000. 

Niort, a city of France, and cap. of 
Deux-S6vres, on the R. Sevre- 
Niortaise, 42 m. E.N.E. of La 
Rochelle. It possesses a noted church 
of the 15th century, and an old castle 
in which Madame de Main tenon was 
born. The manufs. are boots and 
shoes, gloves, and brushes. Pop. 

23.000. 

Nipani, a tn. of British India in 
Bombay Presidency, 70 m. N.N.E. 
of Goa, with considerable trade. Pop. 

12 . 000 . 

Nipigon, a lake and river of On- 
tario, Canada, 30 m. N.W. of Lake 
Superior. The lake is 70 m. long and 
50 m. wide, with a circuit of 580 m. 
It is exceedingly deep, and contains 
over 1000 islands. The river drains 
IX 


the lake, and is the largest which flows 
into Lake Superior. It is noted for its 
trout fishing. 

Nipissing, Lake, a lake of Ontario, 
Canada, about halfway between 
Huron Lake and the Ottawa R. It is 
50 m. long, 20 m. broad, and contains 
numerous islands. The Sturgeon R. 
enters it on the N., and the lake enters 
Lake Huron by the French R. 

Nippon, Niphon, or Dai Nippon, the 
native name for the whole of the 
Japanese empire. It is used par- 
ticularly of the principal island of 
Japan — Honshiu. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japanese 
Mail Steamship Co., Ltd.), the most 
important steamship company of 
Japan, established in 1885. The 
Mitsubishi Kaisha and the Yubin 
Kisen Kaisha lines were formed as 
early as 1871, the two amalgamating 
(1876) as the Three Diamonds Com- 
pany. The government attempted 
to run another line, the Kyodo 
Unyu Kaisha (Union Navigation Co.), 
in 1882 ; but this, proving a failure, 
was amalgamated with the earlier 
Mitsubishi Kaisha (1885), the two 
being thenceforward known by the 
present name. In 1899 the Japanese 
Diet granted subsidies to the com- 
pany’s European and American lines, 
which carry the mails. During the 
war with Russia (1904-5) fifty-five 
transports were supplied by tho Com- 
pany, which now ranks ninth in 
point of tonnage among the world’s 
twenty-one chief maritime com- 
panies. Services from Yokohama — 
fortnightly to London and Antwerp, 
monthly to Melbourne (Australia) 
and Victoria (British Columbia). 
Steamers also visit Bombay, Shang- 
hai, V2adivostock,New-chwang, Tien- 
tsin, and local ports, and Seattle for 
U.S.A. London offices, 4 Lloyd’s 
Avenue, E.C. Fleet of over eighty 
vessels (aggregate tonnage about 
321,750). 

Nippur, or Niffer, was an ancient 
city of Babylonia, 100 m. S.E. of 
Bagdad. It was the seat of the wor- 
ship of the Tumerian god, En-lil. 

Niris, or Niriz, a tn. of Persia, in the 
prov. of Kerman, 10 m. S.E. of Lake 
Niriz. Pop. 9000. 

Nirmal, a fortified tn. of India, in 
the state of Haidar&b&d, and 118 m. 
N. of that city. Pop. 11,000. 

Nirvana, the highest state of 
spiritual attainment for the Buddhist. 
As in all transcendentalism, there is 
much difference in the conception of it 
among Buddhists and much miscon- 
ception in the Western mind. The 
individual passes through a cycle of 
existences or re -incarnations subject 
to pain, anxieties, and all evil due 
to * desires ; * and when these are ex- 
tinguished, put out, annihilated, N. 

S 
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is attained. Nothing is predicated as 
to future existence; it merely asserts 
freedom from the ‘ wheel of lifo.’ See 
Buddhism. 

Nisan. see Abib. 

Nisard, Jean Marie Napoleon Desire 
(1S06-SS), a French historian and 
critic, horn at Chatillon-sur-Seine. In 
1826 he joined tho staff of the 
Journal des Dibats, and later of the 
National. Under the empire he be- 
came inspector-general of education 
(1852) and director of the Eeole Nor- 
male (1857 -67). He was elected to the 
Academy in 1850. His chief work was 
H-istoire de la Litl&ralure francaise, 
1844-61 ; followed by Etudes d'His- 
toire ct de LitUrature, 1859-64; and 
Les Qualres Brands Uistoriens lalins, 
1875. 

Niscemi, a tn. of Sicily, in the prov. 
of Caltanisetta, 30 m. S.S.E. there- 
from. Pop. 15,000. 

Nish, or Nis, a fortified garrison tn. 
of Servia, and cap. of the dept, of 
Nish, on the 1. b. of the Nishava. Its 
position is important from a strategic 
point of view, for it lies at the con- 
vergence of several of the important 
Balkan high roads, and also at a rail- 
way junction. It is also a centre of 
commercial activity. There is a rail- 
way repairing factory, and an iron 
foundry. N. is the see of a bishop and 
a royal residence. Pop. 22,000. 

Nishapur, a tn. of Khorassan, 
Persia, 44 m. S.W. of Meshed. Omar 
Khayydm was born and buried here. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Nisi, a vil. of Messenia, Greece, 2 m. 
N. of the Gulf of Messenia, and 20 m. 
E.N.E. of Navariao, with anti- 
quarian remains. Pop. 7000. 

Nisi, Decree, see Divorce. 

Nisibis (called Aniiocha Mygdonice 
during the Macedonian rule), the cap. 
of ancient Mygdonia, N.E. Mesopo- 
tamia. It was taken by the Par- 
thians in 149 b.c., and several times 
fell into the hands of Rome, being 
captured by Lucullus (68 B.c.), by 
Trajan (116 A.D.), and by Lucius 
Verus (165 A.D.). It was finally ceded 
by Jovian to the Persians in 363 a.d. 
The Turkish village of Nisibin 
(10,000), 85 m. S.E. of Diabekr, 
occupies the site. 

Nisi Prius (literally ‘ unless before ’). 
Win: a tho judges sit at the assizes to 
try civil actions they are still said to 
be ‘ sitting at nisi prius,’ though the 
words nisi prius have lost their 
original significance. Nisi prius de- 
notes no more at the present day 
than the commission by virtue of 
which judges are empowered to try 
civil causes at assizes. The words 
nisi prius originated in the writ of 
Venire Facias (a writ addressed to 
the sheriff of a county where a par- 
ticular action was to be tried calling 
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upon' him to secure a jury) as altered 
in form by the Statute of Westmin- 
ster II. to square with a prevalent 
practice by which inconvenience to 
jurors was avoided. Prior to this 
alteration, if jurors were summoned 
from any part of England whatso- 
ever, they were bound at least in 
theory to come up to Westminster 
(where the king’s courts then were) 
and wait about until the case in 
which they were summoned came on. 
The result was that the inconvenience 
was partially mitigated by the prac- 
tice of attorneys allowing the action 
to be pending in Westminster from 
term to term until such time as the 
justices were about to go on circuit 
to tho particular county whence the 
jurors had been drawn, and then 
transferring the case to those justices 
as soon as it was certain they were 
coming. The Statute of Westminster 
II. provided that the writ of venire 
should contain words to the effect 
that the sheriff should command the 
jurors to come to Westminster on 
such a day in such or such a term, 
nisi prius (unless before) that day the 
justices appointed to take assizes 
should come into the county in which 
the cause of action lay. See also 
Assizes. 

Nismes, see NImes. 

Nitella, a sub-genus of the algte 
order Characea;, inhabiting pools and 
slow streams in which they are sub- 
merged, rooted to the bottom. N. 
exhibits the movement of the proto- 
plasm under the microscope better 
even than most of the other green 
algae. 

Nith, a Scottish riv., rising about 
9 m. S. of Cumnock, Ayrshire, which 
flows S.E. about 60 m. to enter the 
Solway Firth 10 m. S. of Dumfries. ■ 
Nithard (a.d. 790-844), a Frankish 
historian. He was appointed abbot of 
St. Riquier, and met his death fight- 
ing for Charles tho Bald. His De 
dissensionibus filiorum Ludoviei pit is 
a useful history of the Carlovingian 
empire. 

Nithsdale, William Maxwell, fifth 
Earl of (1676-1744), supported the 
cause of the Jacobites in their rising 
of 1715. He was captured after tho 
battle of Preston, imprisoned in the 
Tower and condemned to death. His 
wife devised a plot and secured his 
escape ; he fled to Rome and joined 
the Elder Pretender. The story of his 
flight was written by the Countess of 
Nithsdale, and published in the 
Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. 

Nitrates, see Nitrogen. 

Nitre, or Saltpetre, potassium 
nitrate (KNO a ) ; Chile saltpetre is 
sodium nitrate (NaNOj). It is found 
on the ground and impregnating the 
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upper soil in India and Persia ; the 
sodium nitrate is found in Chile and 
Peru. The soil is lixiviated and the 
pure salt obtained by crystallisation. 
Potassium nitrate isused in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, sulphuric acid, 
and nitric acid, and in medicine as a 
diuretic and diaphoretic. The sodium 
nitrate is used for the manufacture of 
potassium nitrate and sulphuric and 
nitric acids, and as a manure. 

Nitrian Desert, see Natron Lakes. 

Nitric Acid, see Nitrogen. 

Nitric Oxide, see Nitrogen. 

Nitrification, the process by which 
organic nitrogenous compounds in 
the soil are oxidised, the whole or 
greater part of the nitrogen being 
converted into nitrates, chiefly of 
calcium or potassium. It was believed 
to be a purely chemical process until 
1877, when it was discovered to be 
due to the agency of minute bacteria. 
The process occurs in two stages, 
following the action of putrefactive 
bacteria which produce a mm onium 
compounds ; one type of bacteria 
oxidises these partly into nitrites, and 
another type completes the oxidisation 
into nitrates. An adequate supply of 
oxygen and water, darkness, a suit- 
able temperature, and the presence of 
alkaline salts are essential to the pro- 
cess, which is the means by which 
plant foods are made available for 
the plants. 

Nitriles, esters of hydrogen cyanide 
or prussic acid. They form a series 
whioh may be prepared by heating 
the alkyl halogen compounds with 
potassium cyanide. The lower mem- 
bers, as methyl cyanide , or acetonitrile 
(CHj.CN), and ethyl cyanide, or pro- 
pionilrile (C a H s .CN), are colourless 
liquids with a somewhat pleasant 
odour, and are miscible with water. 
The higher members are insoluble. 
The N. have corresponding isomers 
known as ispnilriles, carbylamines , or 
isocyanides. They are colourless 
liquids of disagreeable odour. 

Nitrites, see Nitrogen. 

Nitrobenzene (C«n 5 .N0 2 ), a nitrated 
derivative of benzene. It is usually 
prepared by slowly adding to ten 
parts of benzene a mixture of twelve 
parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*15 and 
sixteen parts of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid at a temperature under 
40°. The vessel should be kept mov- 
ing so as to keep the various con- 
stituents in contact, and when all the 
acid has been added, the mixture is 
heated to about 80° for half an hour, 
and then cooled. The N. collects at 
the bottom of the vessel, and after 
separation is fractionated to eliminate 
benzene and dinitrobenzene. N. is a 

ale yellow oil with a strong smell of 

itter almonds. It has a sp. gr. of 
I *2 at 20°, and boils at 205° ; it is 


very slightly soluble in water. It is 
used for the manufacture of aniline 
and benzidine; and for flavouring 
and perfuming purposes under the 
name of ' oil of mirbane,’ in spite of 
its poisonous nature. 

Nitro- cellulose, or Gun-cotton, a 
compound formed by the action of 
nitric acid on cellulose. The chemical 
constitution of cellulose is itself a 
matter of doubt, and ordinary gun- 
cotton probably contains a mixture 
of nitrates, though C 8 H,0 2 (N0 a ) 3 is 
usually given as the formula. N. was 
prepared by Schonbein of Basel in 
1846 by the action of strong nitric 
acidoncotton. In the modern method, 
a mixture of concentrated sulphuric 
and nitric acids is employed; the idea 
being that the nitric acid is main- 
tained in an anhydrous state in solu- 
tion in the sulphuric acid, and that 
there is always sufficient excess of 
sulphuric acid to take up any water 
which may be produced during the 
reaction. Attempts were made to 
utilise gun-cotton as an explosive, 
but without success, until it was pro- 
duced in the form of a colloid by the 
action of certain solvents, as acetone. 
(Sec Cordite.) The lower nitrates of 
cellulose are used in the preparation 
of artificial silk and of celluloid. The 
danger arising from the inflammable 
nature of nitrated cellulose in films 
for cinematograph purposes has led 
to the employment of other cellulose 
compounds, with some measure of 
success. 

Nitro-compounds, or Nitro-deriva- 
tives, those compounds which are 
formed by the action of nitric acid on 
aromatic substances. When an aro- 
matic compound such as benzene is 
treated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*3 
to 1*5 at ordinary temperatures, a 
mononitro-compound is usually pro- 
duced; and, generally speaking, the 
more concentrated the acid and the 
higher the temperature employed, the 
greater will be the proportion of high 
nitrates. The product is in such cases 
a mixture of dinitro and trinitro de- 
rivatives. The concentration of the 
acid is usually effected by mixing the 
nitric with a larger proportion of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, which effec- 
tually absorbs the water produced in 
the reaction, and maintains the nitric 
acid in a concentrated condition. The 
N. are for the most part yellow,stable, 
crystalline substances, only slightly 
soluble in water, but readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, etc. With various 
reducing agents, as tin, zinc, or hy- 
drochloric acid, N. are converted to 
amino - compounds, thus nitroben- 
zene (C«H s .NO a ) is converted into 
aminobenzene or aniline (C,H 5 .NHj). 

Nitrogen, a non-metallic chemical 
element, symbol N, atomic weight 
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1 4-01. At ordinary temperatures it is 
a gas, and occurs in an uncombined 
state in the atmosphere, forming 
approximately 79 per cent, of air by 
volume. It also occurs combined with 
other elements in animal and vege- 
table substances ; in various minerals 
as a mm onium salts ; in the form of 
nitrates in Chile saltpetre and other 
deposits found in the soil. The gas is 
colourless, tasteless, and odourless ; 
it is slightly soluble in water, to a less 
degree than oxygen; it is slightly 
lighter than air. N. was discovered as 
a constituent of the atmosphere by 
Rutherford in 1772. It was recog- 
nised as an extremely inert gas, and 
all attempts to bring about direct 
combination with other substances 
for a time failed. In 1785 Cavendish 
showed that N. combined with oxy- 
gen in the neighbourhood of an elec- 
tric spark discharge. This method 
was used by later investigators, and 
in 1891 Lord Rayleigh demonstrated 
the presence of argon in the atmo- 
sphere by causing ail the N.inasample 
to be combined in this way. In 1892 
Sir W. Crookes showed that the 
electric arc caused the formation of a 
N. and oxygen compound, and at- 
tempts have been made to put the 
production of N. oxides on a com- 
mercial footing. 

The artificial production ot N. com- 
pounds derives its importance from 
the part played by N. in vegetable 
life. N. does not constitute a large 
proportion of the elements contained 
in vegetable matter ; but it is a very 
essential constituent, and, as far as is 
known, plants are unable to utilise 
the N. of the atmosphere directly. 
The N. employed in building up the 
tissues of plants is contained in the 
soil in the form of nitrates, ammonium 
compounds, etc. These nitrates prob- 
ably owe their existence to the activi- 
ties of certain micro-organisms which 
have the power of causing the com- 
bination of atmospheric N. Under 
ordinary circumstances, cultivated 
land uses up the nitrates thus formed 
more rapidly than they can be re- 
placed, so that the N. supply has be- 
come a pressing problem to the agri- 
cultural world. Experiments have 
been successfully made in the direc- 
tion of cultivating bacteria of peculiar 
effectiveness as regards production of 
nitrogenous compounds, but the usual 
method is to dress the soil with ma- 
nures consisting largely of nitro- 
genous material. The main source of 
nitrogenous manure has hitherto been 
the natural deposits found in vast 
quantity in parts of N. and S. America, 
particularly Chile and Peru. The 
continued exportation of these ni- 
trates has given rise to the apprehen- 
sion that they will quickly become 
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exhausted, so that an economical 
method of fixing atmospherio N. is 
assured of commercial success. Among 
recent developments of methods for 
the fixation of atmospheric N. may bo 
mentioned the calcium cyanamide 
process. This requires calcium car- 
bide to be heated to 800-1000° C. in 
an electric furnace, while N. obtained 
from the atmosphere is passed through 
the heated mass to form calcium 
cyanamide (CaCH.), a most valuable 
manure. 

N. is usually obtained from the 
atmosphere by removing the oxygen. 
This may be done by passing a cur- 
rent of air over copper heated to red- 
ness, by burning phosphorus in a con- 
fined volume of air, or by the action 
of an alkaline solution of pyrogallol 
on air. It may also be prepared from 
ammonia by passing a current of 
chlorine through the hydrate, or by 
heating ammonium nitrite or a mix- 
ture of ammonium chloride and 
sodium nitrite. The gas obtained by 
removing the oxygen from atmo- 
spheric air contains argon and small 
quantities of other gases besides N. 
All of these gases are so inert chemi- 
cally that they can with difficulty be 
separated. Recently, what appears 
to be an active modification of N. has 
been discovered. In 1911-12 Strutt 
demonstrated that an electric dis- 
charge acted upon a low pressure 
current ot N. in such a way as to pro- 
duce a continuance of tho glow after 
the gas had passed tho region of the 
discharge. This luminous gas con- 
verts ordinary phosphorus into red 
phosphorus, while sodium and mer- 
cury combine with the gas when 
heated within it. 

Compounds.— N. forms with oxy- 
gen five oxides: nitrous oxide (N a O), 
nitric oxide (NO), N. trioxide (NjOa), 
N. peroxide (NjOj), and N. pentoxidq 
(NjOj). Nitrous oxide (NjO), or 
1 laughing gas,’ is prepared by heating 
ammonium nitrate. The oxido is a 
colourless gas with a pleasant odour 
and taste. It condenses at 15° C. 
under a pressure of 40 atmospheres. 

It is soluble in water, is easily decom- 
posed by heat, and resembles oxygen 
in supporting combustion. It has 
marked anaesthetic properties, and is 
used in dental practice to a great ex- 
tent. There is a corresponding oxy- 
acid, Hyponilrous acid (H.N.O.), 
forming salts called hyponitri'tes, of 
which the silver salt is most usually 
prepared. Nitric oxide (NO) is pre- 
pared by the action of dilute nitric 
acid on copper, or by the action of 
sulphuric acid on a mixture of potas- 
sium nitrate and ferrous sulphate. It 
is a colourless gas which readily com- 
bines on admixture with oxygen, 
forming reddish-brown fumes of N. 
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peroxide. It is only sparingly soluble 
in water, and is difficult to liquefy. 
Nitrogen trioxide (N a 0 3 ) is prepared 
by decomposing a nitrite with . sul- 
phuric acid. It is a very unstable com- 
pound, and the gaseous form is prob- 
ably a mixture of nitric oxide and N. 
tetroxide. At low temperatures it 
condenses to a blue liquid. It is the 


which are all soluble in water, and 
give off reddish fumes when heated 
with a warm mineral acid. Nitrogen 
peroxide, or tetroxide (N 2 0*), is formed 
by the direct combination of nitric 
oxide with oxygen, and the condensa- 
tion of the reddish-brown fumes. The 
liquid is colourless at low tempera- 
tures, but darkens in colour os the 
temperature rises. Bodies which burn 
with sufficiently high temperatures to 
decompose the gas will continue to 
burn in it. Water decomposes N. 
peroxide with the production of 
nitrous and nitric acids at low tem- 
peratures, and of nitric acid and nitric 
oxide at high temperatures. Nitrogen 
pentoxide (N a 0 6 ) is a white crystal- 
line solid obtained by the action of 
phosphorus pentoxide on nitric acid 
at a low temperature. At 30° C. the 
crystals melt to form a yellowish 
liquid which tends to decompose at 
higher temperatures. N. pentoxide is 
very readily soluble in water, forming 
nitric acid, which forms salts called 
nitrates . Nitric acid is a colourless, 
fuming liquid with a powerful oxidis- 
ing action. It readily chars dry or- 
ganic matter and attacks metals, 
forming the oxides or the nitrates. 
The nitrates are all soluble in water 
and decompose at high temperatures. 

N. forms with hydrogen the com- 
pound Ammonia (NH,) (q.v.), which 
was at one time supposed to be the 
oxide of a metal ammonium. No such 
metal has been satisfactorily isolated, 
and the ammonium salts are there- 
fore regarded as derived from a 
radicle (NH*), which behaves chemi- 
cally in much the same way as the 
alkaline metals : sodium, potassium, 
etc. Nitrogen trichloride (NCI,) is 
obtained by the action of chlorine on 
ammonium chloride. It is a volatile 
yellow oil, irritating to the mucous 
membrane, and is very explosive. 
Nitrosyl chloride (NO Cl) is obtained 
by the combination of nitric acid and 
chlorine. It is an orange- coloured gas 
which is readily liquefied. Nitrogen 
sulphide (N*S 4 ) is obtained by the 
action of ammonia on sulphur chloride. 
It is au orange-coloured crystalline 
solid, melting at 17S° C. 

Nitrogenous Manures stimulate the 
production of leaf and stem in plants. 


A number of organic substances are 
rich in nitrogen, such as guanos, meat 
and fish residues, rape dust, and other 
vegetable residues, and also various 
industrial residues known as shoddies. 
Of purely N. M. there are five in 
ordinary use, viz. sulphate of am- 
monia, a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of coal-gas ; nitrate of soda, 
which occurs naturally in extensive 
deposits in Chile; soot; and nitrohm 
(calcium cyanamide) and nitrate of 
lime, both of which are manufactured 
artificially from the nitrogen in the 
atmosphere. 

Nitrogen Peroxide, see Nitrogen. 

Nitro-glycerine (C 3 H 5 (ON0 2 ) 3 ) was 
produced first by Sobrero in 1846 by 
the action of nitric acid on glycerol. 
Nobel introduced it into the manu- 
facture of explosives. It is prepared 
by mixing 12 parts of fuming nitric 
acid with 20 parts of sulphuric acid 
and forcing a spray of glycerol 
through the mixture, which is kept 
cool by a current of air. The mix- 
ture is allowed to stand, when the 
N. forms a layer on the surface. 
This layer is run off into water, from 
which it separates as a heavy oil. It 
is then treated with sodium carbonate 
to free it from acid, and then dried by 
filtering through felt covered with a 
layer of salt. It is a heavy, colourless 
liquid, which solidifies at 8° C. It is 
very poisonous, and has a sweetish, 
burning taste. Sometimes it is used 
in medicine. If touched by a flame 
it simply bums, but if heated in a 
confined space it explodes violently. 
In the form of a liquid there are many 
dangers associated with the use of 
N. To obviate these, as well as to 
increase its explosive force, Nobel 
discovered dynamite , in which N. is 
absorbed in kieselguhr, a fine, siliceous 
earth. Tho mixture is pressed into 
cartridges and fired by a detonator. 
Many other explosives (e.g. blasting 
gelatine, cordite) are simply made by 
mixing N. with various absorbent 
materials. 

Nitro-sulphuric Acid (H(NO)SO*) is 
obtained an intermediate product 
in the commercial manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. It is produced by the 
interaction of sulphur dioxide, nitro- 
gen peroxide, and water. It is a white 
crystalline compound which is de- 
composed by excess of water, forming 
sulphuric acid and a mixture of nitric 
oxide and nitrogen peroxide. 

Nitrous Acid, see Nitrogen. 

Nitrous Ether, or Ethyl Nitrate 
(C 2 H 6 N0 3 ), is a colourless liquid (sp. gr. 
0*947 at 15*5°; boiling-point 18° C.) 
with a pleasant fruity odour like 
apples. It is usually prepared by dis- 
tilling a mixture of alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid with copper and nitric acid. 
It is insoluble in water, is hydrolysed 
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by boiling water and dilute alkalies, 
and is a component of tho ‘ sweet 
spirit of nitre ’ used in medicine. 

Nitsa, a riv. of W. Siberia, Russia. 
Length 300 m. 

Nitshill, a vil. of Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, 3} m. S.E. of Paisley. 
There are coal-mines and quarries in 
the neighbourhood, and the manu- 
facture of chemicals is carried on. 
Pop. (1911) 1300. 

Nitzsoh, FTiedrich August Barthold 
(b. 1832), a German theologian, son of 
Karl Emmanuel N., was born at 
Bonn. Tn 1868 he was appointed 
profess 

in 187 . > 

elude: . 

Grundr 1 

geschichte, 1870. 

Nitzsch, Karl Emmanuel (1787- 
186S), a German theologian, born at 
Borna, Saxony. In 1813 ho became 
a parish minister at Wittenberg, in 
1822 professor of theology and uni- 
versity preacher at Bonn, and in 1847 
professor and university preacher at 
Berlin, becoming later a member of 
the upper council of tho Church there. 
His chief writings were: System der 
christlichen Letire , 1829 (Eng. trans., 
1849): Praktische Theologie, 1847, 
and several collections of sermons. 
Niu-chwang, see New-chwang. 
Niue, a coral Maud in the S. Pacifio 
Ocean, in lat. 19° 10' S. and long. 
169° 47' W, It is 14 m. long and 10 m. 
wide. It was annexed to New Zealand 
in 1901. Straw-plaiting is one of the 
chief occupations, and hats, nuts, and 
fruit are exported. Pop. 4400. 
Nivelles, a tn. of Belgium in the 

E rov. of Brabant, on the Thines, 20 m, 

. of Brussels. It lias important 
railway works, and manufactures of 
parchment, cotton, and lace. There 
is a fine Roman church of St. Ger- 
trude, dating from the 11th century. 
Pop. 12,000. . 

Nivernais, a former prov. in the 
centre of France, nearly coinciding 
with the modem dept, of Nihvre. It 
was ruled by the Counts of Novers in 
the middle ages, was created a duchy 
by Francis I., and re-annexed to the 
crown lands at the Revolution. 

Nix and Nixie, in Teutonic mytho- 
logy, male and female water spirits, 
for tho most part malignant. They 
wero represented as of human form, 
and frequently mixing with mortals, 
particularly in music and dancing. 
See Demonology and Nickek. 

Nixdorf, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
32 m. N.N.E. of Leitmeritz. Pop. 7676. 

Nizam, the title of tile sovereign of 
Haidarabad. 

Nizhne-Tchirskaya-Staniisa, a tn. 
of Russia, in the ter. of the Don Cos- 
sacks, 50 m. N.E. of Novo Tcher- 
kask. Pop. 15,100. 
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Nizhne-Udinsk, a tn. of Siberia, 
Russia, in the gov. and 270 m. N.W. 
of the oity of Irkutsk, on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Has gold-mines. 
Pop.. 6000. 

Nizhni-Novgorod, see Nuni-Nov- 
oobod. 

Nizhni-Tagilsk, a tn. in the gov. of 
Perm, Russia, on the R. Tagil, 63 m. 
N. of Ekaterinburg. Copper, gold, 
platinum, and iron are worked; there 
is a trade in corn and manufacture of 
wooden ware. Pop. 32,000. 

Nizniau, a vil. of Galicia, Austria- 
Hungary, on the r. b. of the Dili ester; 
80 m. S.S.E. of Lemberg. Pop. (esti- 
mated) 5083. 

Nizza-Monferrato, a tn. of Pied- 
mont, Italy, in the prov. and 16 m. 
S.W. of the city of Alessandria, on 
the Belbo. Pop. 9200. 

Njord, in Scandinavian mythology, 
the god of the sea, corresponding to a 
certain extent to Neptune, being the 
spirit of air and water, while Afigir was 
the bodily impersonation of the sea. 
His wife was Skade, his son Frey, and 
his daughter Freyja. 

Njurunda, a tn. of Sweden, in the 
prov. of Vesternorriand, at the mouth 
of the Njurunda, in the Gulf of Both- 
nia, 1 1 m. S.S.E. of Sundsvnll. Pop. 
8883. 

N’Kandhla, a magisterial div., S. of 
the Vryhefd div., Zululami, Natal. 
Area, 762 sq. m. It contains the 
Iusuzi valley with Cetewayo’s burial- 
place, which tho natives regard with 
superstitious reverence, and the In- 
suzi gold-field. The settlement of 
N.’K. is S5 m. N. of Durban. Pop. 
30.000. 

Noah, son of Lamech, is described 
in tiie Book of Genesis as the head of 
the family that survived the Deluge; 
and hence as the patriarch of mail- 
kind after his time. For the story of 
the Deluge, see Deluge. 

Noah, the Book of, a lost Hebrew 
work which has, however, been 
largely incorporated into the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch and the Book of Jubi- 
lees. From these we learn that it 
dealt with the birth and life of Noah. 
It must not be confused with the late 
Hebrew work of the same name aud 
partly based on it, given in Jellinek’s 
Bet ha-SIidrasch. 

Noailles, the name of a noble 
French family which dates from tlio 
11th century, the chief members of 
which are: Antoine de (1504-62), 
appointed admiral of France in 1547, 
and ambassador to England from 
1553-56. Frangoisde (1519-85), adiplo- 
matist, a brother of Antoine; was 
ambassador to Venice, Constanti- 
nople, and England. Anne Jules 
(1650-170S), took part in the siege 
of Maestricht in 1673, persecuted the 
Protestants In Languedoc, and be- 
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came marshal of Franco in 1693. Louis 
Antoine (1651-1729) became Arch- 
bishop of Paris in 1695, and cardinal in 
17 0 0 . He opposed the bull* Unigenitus* 
in 1713, forwhichhe wits expelled from 
the court, but he accepted it in 1728. 
Adrien Maurice (1678-1766) served in 
the Spanish War, 1705-11, in the wars 
in Germany, and in those in Italy. He 
was defeated at the battle of Dettingen 
in 1743, but distinguished himself at 
Fontenoy in 1745. Philippe (1715- 
94), became marshal of France, and 
served in Germany and Flanders. He 
and his wife, who was nicknamed 
* Madame 1’ Etiquette * by Marie 
Antoinette, were guillotined. Louis 
Marie (1756-1804), a general and 
politician. He served under La 
Fayette in America, and when he was 
appointed a member of the Military 
Committee he drew up a plan for the 
reorganisation of the army. He also 
proposed that titles should be 
abolished. He was made brigadier- 
general in San Domingo, but was 
killed in an attempt to capture an 
English ship off Cuba. Paul (1802- 
85), a politician and author, became 
a member of the French Academy in 
1849, and published Hisioire de la 
maison royale de Saint-Louis ctablie 
a Saint-Cyr; Hisioire de Madame 
Maintcnon el des prindpaux dv&ne- 
ments du rbgne de Louis XIV. Jules 
Charles Victumien (1826-95), an 
author, wrote works on economics, 
and contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 

Noakhali, or Sudharam, a tn., the 
cap. of a dist. of the same name, 
Bengal, India. Pop. 7000. The dist. 
has an area of 1644 sq. in. The chief 
exports are rice, betel-nuts, linseed, 
and hides. Pop. 1,150,000. 

Noalo, a com. of Venice, Italy, 
14 m. N.E. of Padua. Pop. 5000. 

Nobel, Alfred Bernhard (1833-96), a 
Swedish engineer and chemist, bom 
at Stockholm. In 1842 he went to 
St. Petersburg with his family, and 
studied the construction of torpedoes 
and marine mines with his father. In 
1859 he returned to Sweden and de- 
voted himself to the study of explo- 
sives, especially the utilisation of 
nitro-glycerine. In 1 867 he discovered 
and patented the explosive mixture 
known as dynamite. A few years 
later he produced ballistite or smoke- 
less powder. From his various other 
inventions and discoveries and the 
exploitation of the Baku oil-fields he 
amassed a large fortune. At his death 
he left the bulk of it in trust for five 
annual prizes worth £8000 each, to 
be awarded without distinction 1 of 
nationality or sex. The first three 
were to be awarded for eminence in 
(1) physics, (2) chemistry, (3) physio- 
logy or medicine. The fourth was for 


the <jreatest work of an- ideal ten- 
dency, and the fifth was to be given to 
one who rendered the greatest service 
to promote international peace. The 
Swedish Academy awards the first 
four, and the fifth is presented by the 
Norwegian Storthing. The awards 
have been made annually since 1901. 

Nobilo Officium, a term in Scots law 
which is practically equivalent to the 
English ‘ equity.’ Generally speaking, 
it may be said to denote the inherent 
power of the Court of Session to pro- 
ceed as a court of equity or by the 
rules of conscience, in abating the 
rigour of the law, and to give a 
remedy in fit cases to those who have 
no remedy by the rules of strict law. 
The long recognised opposition in 
England between the terms law and 
equity has never been known in Scot- 
land, and the N. O. is the only ap- 
proximation thereto. It is perhaps 
not surprising that the Scottish nation 
found no need for a system of equity, 
since its law is for the most part 
foimded directly on the ready-made 
Roman law, which in its latest de- 
velopment embodied all the rules of 
the Prcetorian equity. The Inner 
House alone exercises the jurisdiction 
except in cases where petitions are 
required by statute to be presented 
to the junior Lord Ordinary. In- 
stances of its exercise are: (1) Peti- 
tions for the custody of children; (2) 
applications to settle schemes for the 
administration of charitable trusts; 
(3) applications to supply omissions 
in deeds. 

A uihorit i es. — E rs kine ’s Princi pies 
of the Law of Scotland; Bell’s Diction- 
ary and Digest of the Law of Scotland. 

Nobility. It is difficult to define N., 
because the term connotes different 
qualities and privileges with different 
nations, and even with the same 
nations at different periods. N. does 
not necessarily imply titles, though 
at the present day it would be a 
violation of conventional ideas to 
speak of any one as a noble who had 
no title, e.g. Article I. of the U-S. 
Constitution contains a provision 
against the grant of any title of N., 
with the result that the wealthiest 
* dollar king ' of that country is no 
more than a common citizen. Again, 
the English baronial N. differed in 
important essentials from the N. of 
the Continent, whether of France, 
Germany, or the medimval republic 
of Venice. Bishop Stubbs points out 
(Const. Hist.) that ‘ the great pecu- 
liarity of the baronial estate in Eng- 
land, as compared with the Conti- 
nent, is the absence of caste,’ because 
in the English system * the theory of 
nobility of blood as conveying political 
privilege has no legal recognition.’ 
This dictum, however,must be under- 
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stood with two important reserva- 
tions : (1) English peerages may be- 
come extinct or (all into abeyance, 
but so long as there is an heir to the 
title that heir is ipso facto an heredi- 
tary counsellor of the crown or mem- 
ber of the Houso of Lords, totally irre- 

The 

the 

that, whereas in the former one mem- 
ber only (tho eldest son or next heir) 
of a family is noble in the sense of 
being a member of the peerage and an 
hereditary counsellor, in the latter 
the whole kin of certain families en- 
joyed political privileges from the 
fact of descent from an oligarchic 
aristocracy, and were therefore ac- 
counted nobte. (2) However English 
constitutional law may ignore the 
idea of caste, the undoubted social 
pre-eminence of a peer or lesser titled 
erson in England, accorded no less 
y title than by landed estates, con- 
veys to the popular mind something 
altogether indistinguishable from 
caste. The sanctity of an English 
peer, notwithstanding Parliament 
Acts, is still reflected in the proverbial 
saying that the people • dearly love a 
lord.’ It is true that N. may be deflned 
as a quality or dignity ‘ whereby a 
man is lawfully above the estate of 
thevulgarandcoimnonsort of people,’ 
and that various ancient writers like 
Simonides and Aristotle have defined 
the word by reference to a ‘ long and 
wealthy ancestry,’ and ’ a certain 
honourable distinction of ancestry ’ 
respectively, while one Jodocus Ciiek- 
thovius described it as ‘ an excellency 
of gentle race or of some other good 
quality ’ ; but these ‘ definitions,’ 
where not quite untrue — as in the 
case of recently conferred titles on 
successful merchant-politicians — are 
no more than descriptions of charac- 
teristics usually flowing from the pos- 
session of titles and hereditary privi- 
leges. The essence of orthodox N. is 
not social or moral pre-eminence, but 
oUtical privilege founded either on 
ereditary succession or descent, or 
specially conferred by royal preroga- 
tive upon some novus homo; and as 
soon as any particular N. becomes 
divested of these political privileges, 
it soon ceases to exist as a noble order 
at all. It may be said without dis- 
respect that oxi 
are unknown an 
ant persons, am 
sorption of the ' . 

the beginning of the modern kingdom 
of Italy, tho few possiblo modern de- 
scendants of the celebrated medtoval 
optimates of Venice are also ’ as gold 
lace on a frieze coat.’ 

But though political privilege is 
the mainspring of N., a brief survey 
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of the three types of N., classic or 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern, will 
reveal striking differences of origin 
and development. It is proposed to 
notice the patriciate of ancient Rome, 
the aristocracy of Greece, the N. of 
the Venetian republic, and the 
feudal aristocracy of England and 
their modern representatives. 

The early Roman patriciate, which 
was synonymous with the populus or 
original people of Rome, was based 
upon an eponymous ancestry (Romu- 
lus, founder of Rome) and upon the 
fact that the privileged members of 
the gentes were descendants of those 
who first occupied the hills of ancient 
Rome. Later, when it was shorn of 
its political privileges, the patriciate 
retained its spiritual or religious sig- 
nificance — a significance due to the 
fact that none but the members of a 
clan or gens could participate in the 
sacra proper to the gens, and that 
very early in the history of Rome 
certain offices like those of the flamens 
(q.v.) had always gone to a patrician. 
But the hereditary N. of the republic 
or signory of Venice, for all that r 
semblance between Rome and Venic 
in their respective constitutions an 
policies, winch drew from the 17t 
century historian, Howell, the quail 
observation 4 she (Venice) is more lit 
old Rome than Rome her3elf as no' 
she is, as if the soul of old Rome by 
Pythagorean kind of metapsychos; 
were transmigrated into her,’ had i 
it nothing spiritual or religious, trace 
its origin to no original occupancj 
nor boasted a descent from a commo: 
founder of the race as distinct fror 
past holders of office. Tho ancien 
Roman N. was literally a N. of prece 
dence, that of Venice sprang conclu 
sively from a commercial plutocrac; 
and gradually usurped and returnei 
all the political power in the republi 
until the Church vindicated the right 
of the lesser orders (see also Munich 
parities). The English N. of th 
Conquest and the middle ages wa 
essentially feudal and military, am 
based upon the solid foundations o 
landed estates. Like that of the feuda 
N. of the Normans and Germans, it 
origin is to be sought in the persona 
relationship of lord and vassal, am 
in the system of commendation bj 
which the lord, in return for the alle 
of personal services (generallj 
•y or incidental thereto) of hii 
. gave or 4 loaned ’ him land and 
iteed a reciprocal protection 
The modern N. of England, in so fai 
as it is composed of descendants ol 
ancestors who 4 came over with the 
Conqueror,’ resembles tho old feudal 
N. in no other respect now than in the 
fortunate fact of possessing huge 
landed estates; but for the rest tho 
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British N. consists o f a heterogeneous 
body of peers (including dukes, 
viscounts, earls, and marquises), some 
with patents entitling them to sit in 
the Upper House and some without, 
and baronets and knights, the great 
majority of whom possess titles of 
recent creation, awarded for political 
or other public services. Only a few 
of the existing English peerages go 
back before the time of William Pitt 
the Younger, who himself created 
160 odd. 

Homan nobility. — Probably no 
national N. subsisted in its integrity 
so long as the ancient Roman populus. 
Florentine, Venetian, and Milanese 
dukes and 6ignors rose and fell within 
a comparatively trifling period of 
time ; the residue of English ducal 
heads that can claim an unbroken 
pedigree back to the Norman period 
possess, it is true, at least one-fifth of 
the area of the country as their private 
property, but they have no special 
political privileges by reason of that 
territorial wealth. If there were one 
reason which more than any other 
might account for the endurance of 
the Roman populus or decurial heads 
as political monopolists, legislative 
and executive, it might he said to be 
the fact that the privileged families 
were bound together by strong re- 
ligious ties. The mere fact of birth 
in one of the families forming a mem- 
ber of a gens gave the entrte to a 
sacred circle which was not only 
closed to all outside, but even in the 
day of the empire, when the ancient 
significance of populus had long been 
forgotten, still retained a certain 
exclusiveness. But after the time 
of the admission of the plebs to a 
share of political rights and the legis- 
lation of intermarriage between 
patricians and plebeians (terms which 
in their later meaning must not be 
understood with the popular in- 
vidious connotation), the Roman N. 
underwent many metamorphoses. It 
was after the expulsion of the kings 
that the plebeians, or metceci, began 
really to gain ground. When they 
became temporarily allied with the 
ancient burgesses to avert the 
threatened danger of a reversion to 
monarchical tyranny, the latter found 
they could not cast them off as easily 
as they had hoped. The patricians 
and plebeians, on the latter becoming 
enrolled in the registers of the curies 
and entitled to sit in the common 
assembly, were thus amalgamated in 
a new corporation of Roman civis or 
burgesses; but this was as yet far 
from a genuine fusion, and indeed, 
according to Mommsen, one conse- 
quence of this participation in politi- 
cal rights was the conversion of the 
old burgesses into a clan-nobility. The 


old patricians then became for a time, 
as did the Venetian signors of a later 
date, a genuine N., in the sense that 
they were incapable of receiving addi- 
tions to their ranks or even of filling 
up their own defections, for the simple 
reason that they themselves no longer 
possessed the sole right of passing 
decrees in the Assembly. Thus, while 
under the kings the ranks of the 
Roman N. were open to nominees by 
the decrees of the curial assembly, 
and the admission of new clans was 
of frequent occurrence, from hence- 
forth ‘ this genuine characteristic of 
patricianism made its appearance as 
the sure herald of the speedy loss of 
its political privileges and of its im- 
portance in the community * (Momm- 
sen). While merit and a genuine 
hereditary capacity to govern were 
exhibited, as in the case of some of 
the Florentine and Venetian nobles, 
no strong reason can be adduced for 
substituting a new N. But the 
Roman N. of the early Republican 
period displayed from the first that 
haughty conservatism and disdain of 
the governed which experience shows 
to be the inevitable precursor to 
oblivion ; and, moreover, there were 
superadded gratuitous exclusions of 
the plebeian orders, not only from all 
ublic magistracies and public priest- 
oods, but from the legal possibility 
of intermarriage with the patrician 
orders. Prior to the institution of the 
tribunate of the plebs, too, the N. 
aimed at the destruction of the middle 
classes, especially the intermediate 
and small landholders, and en- 
deavoured to develop a dominating 
landed and moneyed aristocracy on 
the one hand, and an agricultural 
proletariat on the other (Mommsen). 
It was the exclusion of the wealthy 
and respectable plebeians from the 
patriciate even after admission to the 
Senate that proved their downfall 
and led first to the threat of civil war 
and the plebeian secession, and then 
to the establishment of the tribunate 
of the plebs, though the curious 
fatalism with which public opinion 
will acquiesce in the existence of an 
undeserving N. was proved by (1 ) the 
fact that it was not the denial of 
political equality which hastened the 
cause of democratic progress in the 
shape of the tribunate and the written 
Legal Code, so much as the economic 
distress of the farmers; and (2) the 
concessions were not wrung from the 
politically privileged classes, but from 
the wealthy landlords and capitalists, 
though no doubt the net result was 
the same because the tribunes ob- 
tained the right of participating in 
the discussions of the Senate. These 
various concessions were gradually 
followed by the equalisation of the 
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orders aud the birth of the new aris- 
tocracy, though, as stated above, the 
old privileged clans for ever retained 
their religious individuality, especi- 
ally their exclusive eligibility to the 
offices of supreme flamines, and to 
that of the rex sacrorum, and to the 
membership of the colleges of Salii. 
Apart from these exceptions there 
was a complete throwing open of 
magistracies and priesthoods to the 
plebeian order. But though the 
plebeians henceforth began to reverse 
the old order of things by legally ex- 
cluding the old N. from the tribun- 
ate, tho plebeian lEdileship, the 
second consulship and censorship, the 
haughtiness of the old patricians 
• survived their class privileges for 
centuries,’ and they ‘ continued 
rudely and spitefully to display their 
aristocratio spirit ’ (Mommsen)inspite 
of a subsequent complete civic equal- 
ity. An expression of the jealousy of 
the old families is to be found in the 
invidious term ‘ minorum gentium,’ 
which they applied to the recent crea- 
tions, in contradistinction to’majorum 
gentium,’ which they applied to 
themselves ; which latter term, of 
course, pointed to their alleged Trojan 
descent, though strictly this belonged 
exclusively to tho Rn nines instituted 
by Romulus (see Juvenal, Satire X.). 
The new N. spoken of above arose in 
spite of this formal Republican equal- 
ity; it has made up the old N., and 
the leaguing together with them of 
non-patrician families of wealth or 
power who had separated from the 
plebs, and it was undoubtedly this 
social and political alliance which 
enabled the old N. to survive as a N., 
and to exhibit a phenomenon which 
will find a parallel in the history of 
almost every nation, ancient and 
modern. 

Grecian nobility. — Apart from an 
aristocracy of wealth, it is doubtful 
whether in their later history there 
was aN. in the city-states of ancient 
Greece. If there was, it affords some 
ground for the assumption that N. 
and democracy are not inconsistent 
with each other. Certain it is that a 
modern social democracy spells the 
doom of N-, a result largely due to the 
le vellingtendencies of acheap national 
educational system. In tho city-state 
of Athens, on the other hand, it is at 
least doubtful whether the so-called 
true democracy was not in reality an 
aristocracy of mingled birth and in- 
tellect. For the mixed settlers or 
Attic demos which overran Athens 
audits environs, though free enough to 
choose their rulers, commonly fixed 
their choice upon some representative 
of an ancient and honourable family. 
If any sort of generalisation be possible 
in tho social distinctions of a state so 


full of contradictions and seeming 
anomalies as ancient Athens, it is that 
the Athenian N. of the period prior 
to the Dorian invasion furnished a 
close parallel to the Roman populus, 
being tribal in its genesis, and claim- 
ing precedence from an original occu- 
pancy of the soil; but that thereafter, 
in the heyday of the demos, when the 
evxaTpiSai had lost ail their political 
privileges, there was no N. in the true 
sense at all — at all events, as distinct 
from a mere aristocracy of wealth. 
Long after other city-states had been 
conquered by the outlying tribes. 
Athens alone retained its exclusive- 
ness because of the poverty of its 
soil ; and with this oxclusiveness it 
retained its ancient patriciate. But 
when the Dorians conquered the 
Peloponnesus, there was an influx 
into Athens of immigrant families 
from wealthier districts. Athens then 
became the most important of the 
Greek city-states, and immigrant 
noble families like the Pisistratidte 
and Alcnueonidte outshone the old 
Athenian tribal N. in the eyes of the 
common people. From that time the 
oid military N. of Athens gave place 
to an aristocracy of wealth. The later 
democracy was asmuch aconsequence 
of tho better-class hatred as of any- 
thing else, for this class hatred ' ex- 
tinguished the last decencies of 
patriotism ’ and was reflected in the 
very divisions of political parties. 
But while it Is true that tho Athenian 
republic tolerated no N. in the ortho- 
dox and only coherent sense of that 
term, it is difficult, in view of the 
utter failure of the shallow Athenian 
democracy, to say wherein the politi- 
cal ascendency of those representa- 
tives of aristocratic families, whom 
the popular vote habitually selected 
as its rulers, was hi any way inferior 
to that of the old oligarchic evirarpfS ai. 
The democracy as an ideal form of 
polity was no doubt so highly revered 
by the demos that they resented 
attacks upon it; but its leaders, cer- 
tainly its demagogues, do not seem 
to have commanded much popular 
respect, if a lesson may be drawn 
from tho universal amusement de- 
rived from the satires of Aristophanes 
on Cleon ( see the Pseudo-Xenophon). 
Am usement and laughter in any 
populace are consistent only with 
contempt aud hatred for the object 
satirised, though such manifestation 
in the liberally educated classes may 
well he no more than the expression 
of a transient cynical scepticism. 
Whatever the faculty for governmeut 
of that Atheniuu demos, which, as his- 
torians assure us, was literally to a 
man swept by the scarlet rope into 
the arena of tho ‘ Ecclesia ’ or public 
assembly, whatever the peculiar Iu- 
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tellectual and artistic rang© of thi3 
ancient and gifted people, their demo- 
cratic civilisation, such as it was. 


appear to have been latently aristo- 
cratic to a degree. If this character- 
estimate of the Athenians be justified, 
it furnishes yet another proof of the 
psychological fact that however de- 
pressed the fortunes of existing orders 
of N. may become in a democracy, 
ancient or modern, tho people at 
large will inevitably set up other 
idols, titled or untitled, in their place, 
and those idols will almost assuredly 
be representatives of families of a 
known and respected lineage. 

British nobility. — Judged by the 
test applied by Mommsen to the 
Roman aristocracy of the early Re- 
publican period, the British N. of 
to-day, assuming the term to he 
synonymous with tho peerage, is not 
a true N.; for though no one can 
diminish its numbers by divestiture 
of title, whether by reason of attain- 
der on conviction for felony or by any 
other way, the king can, on the advice 
of the ministry, create any number of 
new peers. It i3 true that constitu- 
tional lawyers assert that forfeiture of 
dignity or title and deprivation of 
privileges will still ensue upon attaint 
for treason or felony, but tolerably 
recent history shows that attainder 
does not now follow upon conviction; 
and indeed there is no reason why a 
peer who has suffered the ignominy 
of a criminal trial should suffer 
this additional punishment, it being 
really no more than feudal archaism, 
the primary object of which was to 
secure to the crown the estates sup- 
porting the dignity. 

To follow a strictly orthodox pro- 
cedure, a description and historical 
account of the present British N. 
would embrace English, Scottish, and 
Irish peers, whether necessarily * lords 
of parliament * or not, a somewhat 
wearisome enumeration of their sur- 
viving privileges, and a purely anti- 
quarian research into the feudal 
origin of the different grades of peers 
— dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
and barons. But a brief historical 
survey only is necessary to under- 
stand the value of their present privi- 
leges and their exact position rela- 
tively to other citizens who cannot 
claim to be of * ennobled blood.’ 
There are five classes of peers apart 
from the above gradation: (1) Tem- 
poral hereditary jDeers of the United 
Kingdom, (2) spiritual English peers, 

(3) sixteen Scottish elected peers, 

(4) twenty-eight Irish life -elected 
peers, and (5) lords of appeal in 
ordinary- A person can be a peer 


without also being a lord of parlia- 
ment, e.g. an unelected Scottish or 
Irish peer, or a peeress in her own 
right. Some 133 Scottish and Irish 
peers out of a total of 262 have the 
right to sit in the Upper House by 
reason of holding peerages of the 
United Kingdom. Again, some peers 
are hereditary, others only life peers. 
On retirement, a lord of appeal ( i.e . 
a judge of the ultimate court of 
appeal) remains a lord of parliament, 
but a bishop on retirement loses his 
seat. A dukedom is the first grade of 
N., but at various public functions 
dukes are lower in precedence than 
certain high dignitaries of office, c.g. 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor (if a baron), the 
Archbishop of York, and the Prime 
Minister. * Duke ' is derived from 
dux, which among both Saxons and 
Romans meant leader of an army. 
The number of existing dukedoms, 
from the fact possibly that as the 
first Norman kings were dukes of 
Normandy they did not deem it 
politic to create other dukes, is stereo- 
typed. Apparently the whole order 
became extinct in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, but was revived by James I„ 
who ennobled his favourite, George 
Villiers, as the Duke of Buckingham. 
Many of the present dukes are princes 
of the blood royal. Marquisates, too, 
exhibit a like conservatism in num- 
bers; and similarly the term 4 mar- 
quis * is now a mere title of honour, 
though in its origin it denoted those 
greater barons whose duty it was 
to guard the Scottish and Welsh 
marches or borders. New earls are 
created comparatively often ; the 
term 'earl’ (i.e. ealdorman) denoted 
the head of a shire. The expression 
4 belted earl ’ arises from the mode of 
investiture of an earl, a belt being 
buckled round the waist and a sword 
attached to the belt. The term 
4 viscount ’ is derived from viceames, 
i.e. tho sheriff who presided in the 
county court. Barons form the lowest 
grade of peers. Anciently, barons 
were those churchmen or laymen who 
held land of the king per baronium, 
i.e. held by honourable service as 
feudatories of a prince. It is the most 
general title of N., and anciently 
every peer of superior rank had a 
barony annexed to his higher title. It 
was early decided that the fact of 
holding per baronium did not neces- 
sarily give the right to be summoned 
by writ to the House of Lords. 
Barony does not now depend on land 
tenure at all, and indeed, the title has 
gone out of popular use, having long 
been superseded by 4 baronet.* Peers 
are created: (1) By writ of summons. 
Such peerages are not complete until 
the person honoured takes his seat in 
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the House of Lords, when the title 
becomes hereditary. (2) By letters 
patent, which mode is said to ‘ en- 
noble the blood ’ because the heir 
specified in the patent succeeds even 
though the grantee die before taking 
Ills seat. Peeresses in their own right 
who marry commoners retain their 
titles, but peeresses by marriage lose 
their titles by such marriage. Apart 
from the possession of a seat in the 
House of Lords, winch since the pass- 
ing of the Parliament Act is a privi- 
lege of problematical value, a peer’s 
only privileges seem to be a right to 
be tried by his brother peers and 
exemption from jury service. If, 
therefore, the English N. be viewed 
according to old criteria of hereditary 
succession to political privileges, a 
totally wrong impression of it is likely 
to be gained. At the present day, 
whatever the emasculation of political 
powers may bring forth in the future, 
the N. of England owes its exalted 
position primarily to wealth (mainly 
land) and the glamour surrounding 
titles of traditional glory. A miscon- 
ception of English N. is also likely to 
arise from the endeavours to make its 
limits coincident with those of the 
peerage, Roman, Greek, Florentine, 
and Venetian noble orders comprised 
clans, or families, not merely the in- 
dividuals who happened to be the 
eldest son or other heir. But though 
legally the British N. comprises only 
the peerage, it would be pedantic to 
exclude either the younger sons or 
even other near collateral relatives, 
or the various existing orders of 
knighthood (q.v.). At least, this more 
comprehensive view, if less in har- 
mony with that unreasoning trait in 
the common mind which reverences 
titled blue blood from amistyregretfor 
the extinction of the age of chivalry in 
favour of one of ‘ sophisters, econom- 
ists, and calculators,’ is more con- 
sistent with the real tests of that 
degree of political weight and social 
superiority which even in these demo- 
cratic days are still the rock-bottom 
of N. What the future of N. in Eng- 
land or elsewhere is likely to be it is 
not easy to say, though the rapid 
with which European countries . 
similate Western ideas leads one . . 
suppose that some such exclusion 
as that noted at the beginning of this 
article in the U.S. constitution may 
find its way even into the British 
constitution. On the other band, 
titles, if apparently inconsistent with 
a true democracy, may well endure in 
one form or another indefinitely, from 
the psychological fact that they do 
seem to satisfy the human instinct 
for hero-worship, and in themselves 
are at least some sort of concrete ex- 
pression of a nation’s gratitude for 
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services real or imaginary. For it is 
not titles per se that any democrat 
need quarrel with; Iris appropriate 
matter for rebuke is the kind of man 
and the kind of services that receive 
what Burke called the * graceful orna- 
ment to the civil order, and the 
Corinthian capita] of polishedsociety.’ 

Bibliography. — Mommsen, History 
of Rome; E. P. Shirley, Noble and 
Oentle Men, 1860 ; Selden’s Titles of 
Honour, 1072 ; Litta, Celebri famiglie 
italiane. 

Noble, an ancient English gold coin, 
first minted by Edward III. in 1341. 
Its original value was 6s. Sd., but, it 
having increased to 10s. owing to the 
depreciation of silver, a new coin, 
called an ‘ angel ’ (q.v.), of the former 
value of a N., was issued by Henry 
VI. On one side of the N. was 
stamped a ship to commemorate the 
victory of Sluys. 

Noblesville, a city, cap. of Hamilton 
co., Indiana, U.S. A., on the White R.. 
21 m. N.N.E. of Indianapolis; has 
manufs. of carriages, iron goods, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 5073. 

Nooera Inleriore, or Nooera dei 
Pagani (ancient Nuceria), a tn. of 
Campania, Italy, in the prov. and 
8 m. N.W. of the city of Salerno, on 
the R. Sarno. It is a bishop’s see, and 
in the neighbourhood aro the ruins of 
a mediajval castlo. There aro manufs. 
of textiles. Pop. (com.) 28,000. 

Nocora Umbra, a tn. of Umbria, 
Italy, in the prov. and 20 m. E. of 
the city of Perugia. There are 
mineral baths. Pop. (est.) S000. 

Noceto, a com. of Italy, in the 
prov. and 6 m. W. of tho city ot 
Parma, on the Reoohio. Pop. 7500. 

Noeturn, a division of the night 
office in the Roman and other 
breviaries. Each N. in the present 
Roman breviary consists o£ three 
psalms and three lessons with their 
antiphons. The night office was, 
during the middle ages, said in the 
morning, whence its name of matins, 
but it is now said by anticipation on 
tho previous evening. 

Nocturne, in music a composition 
of a quiet, dreamy, and emotional 
a ' night-piece,’ 
a certain extent 
enade.’ The name 
and character originated with John 
Field (1782-1837), but it is a form 
of composition which Chopin made 
peculiarly in's own. 

Nqddy, a name meaning foolish and 
slow, sometimes given to Anous 
stolidus, a genus of tropical terns. 
See Terns. 

Node, in botany tho joint of a stem, 
or part from which a leaf springs. -See 
Stem. 

Nodes. The N. of a planet or any 
other celestial body are those two 
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points where its orbit is cut by a fixed 
lane: in the case of the solar system, 
y the ecliptic. The straight line 
which joins these points is called the 
line of N. The point at which the 
orbit of a planet passes from under 
the ecliptic to above it is known as the 
ascending node, the other and opposite 
point necessarily being the descending 
node. The longitude of the ascending 
N. is one of the six * elements * by 
which the movements of a celestial 
body are determined. Owing to the 
mutual attractions of the planets, the 
line of N. is continually shifting; 
alternately advancing and receding. 
The retrogression of planetary N. 
never exceeds one degree per century, 
but owing to the great attraction of 
the sun the lunar N. complete a 
revolution in about eighteen years 
and seven months. This cycle, known 
as the Saros, was discovered by the 
Babylonian astronomers, who ob- 
served that the eclipses of the sun and 
moon recurred in the same order in 
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Nodier, * Charles (1780-1844), a 
French author, born at Besangon. In 
1824 he became librarian at the 
Bibliothdque de 1* Arsenal ; in 1833 he 
was elected to the Academy, and in 
1843 made a member of the Legion of 
Honour. He was the centre of the 
early members of the Romantic 
School ; Hugo, de Musset, and Sainte- 
Beuve all acknowledged his influence. 
His best work consists of liis fantastic 
short stories, among winch are : 
Smaira , 1821 ; Trilby , 1822 ; Histoire 
du roi de Boheme ei de ses septs 
chdteaux , 1S30 ; La Fie aux Mieties, 
1832 ; Inis de les Sierras, 1838. See 
Prosper M6rim6e, Portraits historiques 
et litter air es, 1874 ; Francis Wey, Life, 
1844. 

No6, Amed6e de, Comte, see Cham. 

Noel, Sir Gerard Henry Uctred 
(b. 1845), a British admiral, born at 
Stanhoe, Norfolk. He was rear- 
admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet 
(1898-99). From 1900-3 he was in 
command of the Home Fleet and 
admiral-superintendent of the naval 
reserves ; from 1904-6 commander-in- 
chief on the China station, and from 
1907-8 at the Nore. He became 
Admiral of the Fleet in 1908. Was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1898, and K.C.B. 
in 1902. 

Noel, Roden Berkeley Wriothesley 
(1S34-94), an English poet and critic, 
was a son of the Earl of Gainsborough. 
He published : Behind the Veil, 1S63 ; 
Beatrice, and Other Poenis, IS 68 ; The 
Red Flag, 1872 (2nd ed. 1S83); A 
J Modem Faust, 1SS8 ; Poor People's 
Christmas, 1890 ; My Lea, and Other 
Poems , 1896; A Little Child's Monu- 
ment, 1881. His best known work was 
written in memory of his son, Eric. 


He abo published a verse drama. The 
House ofRavensburg, 187 7 ; Livingstone 
in Africa , 1874 ; Essays , 18S6 ; and a 
Life of Byron , 1890, and edited a 
selection of Otway’s plays and 
Spenser’s poems. His Collected Poems 
were edited by his sister, Victoria 
Buxton, 1902. 

Noetus (c. 130-c. 200 A.D.), a native 
of Smyrna; he became a leader of that 
branch of the Christian Church which 
embraced the doctrine called patria- 
passianism. He was a presbyter of 
the Church of Asia Elinor, but his 
views led to his excommunication. 
His contemporary, Hippolytus, in his 
published Sermon against the heresy 
of a certain Noetus , is the authority 
for his doctrines, which his disciple, 
Epigonus, preached at Rome. 

Noeux-les-Mines, a com. in the 
dept, of Pas- de- Calais, France, 6 m. 
E.N.E. of Hondain ; has coal mines, 
brass-foundries, and distilleries. Pop. 
8300. 

Noga or Naga Hills, a dist. of 
Assam, India, consisting largely of 
unexplored jungle and mountain 
districts. Area 3070 sq. m. 

Nogal, a river of Central Africa and 
Italian Somaliland, flowing S.E. into 
Bandal d’Agoa Bay from June till 
August. 

Nogent-le-Rotrou, a tn. in the dept, 
of Eure-et-Loir, N. France, 38 m. 
W.S.W. of Chartres by rail. Manufs. 
woollens and leather. Pop. 8400. 

Nogen t-sur-Marne, a tn. in the dept 
of Seine, France, on the r. b. of the 
Marne, 6 m. E, of Paris. There are 
important chemical manufs. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Noirmoutiers, an island of N.W. 
France, belonging to the dept, of 
Vend6e. It is 12 m. long and 1 to 4 m. 
broad, with an area of 22 sq. m. It is 
fertile and has oyster fisheries. Chief 
tn. Noirmoutiers. Pop. 8388. 

Noisseville, a vil. of German Lor- 
raine, 5 m. E. of Metz; the scene of a 
defeat of the French by the Germans 
on Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 1870. 

Noisy-le-Sec, a tn. in the dept, of 
Seine, France, near the Ourcq Canal. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Nokes, James (d. 1692), an English 
actor. He first played at the Cockpit 
in 1659 as one of the boys who habitu- 
ally took women’s parts. Among his 
favourite parts were: Sir Martin Marr- 
all (in Dryden’s play of that name). 
Sir Davy Dunce, Sir Credulous Easy, 
Sir Barnaby Brittle, Old Jordan, and 
the Nurse in Nevil Payne’s Fatal 
Jealousy , winning for himself the 
nickname of * Nurse Nokea.* 

Nola, a city and episcopal see of 
Caserta, Italy, 16 i m. E.N.E. of 
Naples. Giordano Bruno was born 
here. Pop. 15,000. 

Nolana, a genus of hardy plants 
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(order Convolvulaceee) o£ low growing 
habit, and sometimes grown on sunny 
beds and rockeries, especially near 
the sea. 

Noldeke, Theodor (6. 1836), a Ger- 
man Orientalist, born at Harburg. 
His first work was a history o £ the 
Koran (1859), which won the prize of 
the French Acaddmie des Inscrip- 
tions, and which he rewrote in Ger- 
man as Geschichte des Ko rails (1S60). 
In 1861 he lectured at Gflttingen; in 
1868 ho was professor at Kiel, and 
from 1872-1906 professor of Oriental 
languages at Strassburg. His works 
include DieAlUcstamentlicheLiteratur, 
1S68; Geschichte dor Perser und 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 1879 ; 
Das Leben Mohammeds, 1863 ; Per- 
sische Sludien (2 vols.), 1888-92 ; 
Sketches from Eastern History (Eng. 
trans.), 1892; Syriac Grammar (Eng. 
trans.), 1904. 

Noli me Tangere, see Lupis, 
Tubercle. 

Nolinsk, a tn. of Russia, in gov. and 
62 m. S.S.E. of Vyatka. Pop. 5500. 

Noliekens, Joseph (1737-1823), a 
sculptor. In 1760 he went to study in 
Rome, where Garrick met him and 
commissioned him to execute a bust. 
This was so successful that Sterno sat 
to him. He increased his income by 
buying and selling antiques, and by 
stock exchange speculation, and was 
so successful that at his death he was 
worth £200,000. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1770, and was soon the 
fashionable sculptor of the day, and 
among his sitters were the members 
of the royalfamily and a great number 
of distinguished political and social 
personages. He was very successful 
in his busts. There is a biography, 
Noliekens and his Times, by John 
Thomas Smith, 1829 (reprinted, ed. 
by Edmund Gosse, 1894). 

Nolle Prosequi, in legal practice an 
entry in the record of a court which 
indicates that the prosecutor or 
plaintiff desires to proceed no further 
with the case. Formerly the practice 
in entering a N. P. applied both to 
civil and criminal suits, but long ago 
it was superseded by motion for non- 
suit for want of sufficient evidence, 
which practice, was in its turn super- 
seded by a purely informal practice 
whereby the judge withdraws the case 
from the jury and directs judgment 
to be entered for the defendant, with- 
out or notwithstanding their verdict, 
where on the submission of counsel 
for the defendant he decides that there 
is no case for the latter to answer, and 
that no amendment of the pleadings 
will cure the defect. In criminal cases 
when an indictment (q.v.) has been 
found ( see Jury), proceedings on it 
can only be stopped by tho crown 
entering a N. P. against one or all of 


the defendants. It can only be 
entered on ' the fiat (g.v.) of the 
Attorney- General orSolicitor-General. 
It is, however, even in criminal cases, 
rarely used, though technically it 
applies wherever the crown desires 
to stay proceedings against a prisoner 
in order that he may turn king’s 
evidence (q.v.). 

Nollet, Jean Antoine, Abbe (1700- 
70), a French philosopher and physi- 
cist. He became a member of the 
London Royal Society (1734), and of 
the AcadOmie des Sciences at Paris 
(1739). He was appointed to the 
newly instituted chair of experimental 
physics at the College de Navarre 
(c. 1753). His works include : Lemons 
de Physique expirimentale, 1743 ; Re- 
cherches sur les causes particuliires 
des ph&nomhnes dlectriques, 1749 and 
1754; L’Art des experiences, 1770. 
See Nicrologe des Homines celeb res de 
France; Nouv. Biog. Gen. 

No Man’s Land, the name applied 
to outlying districts in various 
countries. It has been used especially 
to designate the following : (1) A 
region N. of Texas (Public Land 
Strip), ceded to U.S.A. in 1850, 
constituting Beaver co., Oklahoma, 
since 1890; (2) a narrow district be- 
tween Delaware and Pennsylvania 
(3) a small island 3 m. S.W. of 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, to 
which it belongs ; (4) the region corre- 
sponding to what is now Griqualand 
E., Cape of Good Hope; (5) a tract of 
S. Australia, 80,000 sq. m. in area. 

Nombro-de-Dios, a tn. of Mexico 
state, and 32 m. E.S.E. of Durango. 
There are rich silver-mines near. Pop. 
6800. 

Nome, a tn. on the S. of the Seward 
peninsula, N.W. Alaska, on the N. 
shore of Norton Sound, 13 m. \V. of 
Capo Nome. It is the centre of a great 
gold-mining district, discovered in 
1899. Pop. (1900)12,488; (1910)2600. 

Nomenclature, see Chemistry — 
Chemical Nomenclature. 

Nominalism os opposed to (Realism, 
was one of the two doctrines of the 
middle ages. The two views of Nom- 
inalism and Realism were opposite, 
and arose from a consideration of the 
nature of species and genera. N. im- 
plies a belief in tho theory that 
‘ universals,’ i.e. genera and species, 
are only 
of qualit 

therefore, . g 

was general but names. A narrower 
form of N. held that even concepts 
or ideas are not really general. 
Roscelin in the 11th century was a 
great nominalist, but he brought N. 
under the ban of the church os a 
heresy by arriving at a tri-theistic 
doctrine of the Trinity. From then 
on N. was held to be heretical and 
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rational. Abelard was a coneep* 
^ualist (g.v.), but his conceptualism 
swayed really to N. and was also con* 
eemned by the church. Later in the 
14th century William of Ockham 
upheld N., and among more modern 
philosophers Hobbes and Berkeley 
may be mentioned as upholders of 
modified forms of the doctrine. See 
Conceptualism, Realism, Scholas* 
ticism. 

| Nomsz, Jan (1738-1803), a Dutch 
poet and dramatist. He wrote an 
epic poem on William I., Prince of 
Orange (1779). & His tragedies include 
Maria van Lalain, which was very 
popular; Zoroaster; The Duchess de 
Coralli, and Cora. See De Vries, Hist, 
de la Po6sic Hollandaise; Nouv. Biog. 
XJniv.; Rose, New Qen. Biog. Diet. 

Nonce, or The Nones, in the Roman 
calendar the fifth day of all months 
except March, May, July, October. 

‘ March, July, October, May 
Make Nones the 7th, Ides the loth, 
day.’ 

It was so called because falling on the 
ninth (nonus) day (reckoning inclu- 
sively) before the Ides, and marked 
the moon’s first quarter. C/. Kalendce, 
Idus.* See Smith’s or Harper’s Did. of 
Classical Antiq. under Calendarium. 

Nonantola, a vil. of Emilia prov., 
Italy, 7 m. N.E. of Modena, on the 
Panaro. Pop. 6500. 

Non- Commissioned Officers, see 
Corporal. 

Nonconformity, refusal to conform 
to the doctrines and discipline of an 
established church. The term has 
been especially used in the case of 
dissent from the Church of England, ' 
and in this connection it denotes the 
whole body of Protestant dissent, in- 
cluding but rarely the Roman 
Catholic body in this country. It is 
important to notice that in the 17 th 


terians in . Scotland, they expected 
more favourable treatment, but the 
issue of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference speedily convinced them to 
the contrary. Indeed, during the 
reign of James and his son, the royal 
power was wholly on the side of 
Episcopacy. Owing to this identifica- 
tion of king and bishop, the mis- 
government of the king brought 
odium upon the Church as well as 
upon the throne, and the Puritan 
movement was correspondingly 
strengthened. When, therefore, re- 
course was had to arms, the resent- 
ment of the parliament was directed 
against the Church as well as against 
the royal prerogatives, and the death 
of Laud soon followed that of his king. 
The supremacy of parliament was 
marked by a vigorous attack on 
Episcopacy, at first in the interests of 
Presbyterianism but later in those of 
Independency. In 1643 the West- 
minster Assembly adopted the 
Solemn League and Covenant, which 
included an article for the abolition of 
prelacy. Two years later the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer was for- 
bidden under heavy penalties, and the 
Directory of Public Worship was im- 
posed. The Church of England was 
eclipsed but not destroyed, and the 
reaction which followed against the 
political system of the Common- 
wealth was directed also against 
Puritanism. Hence the Restoration 
of 1660 was followed by the passing 
of a body of legislation directed 
against Nonconformists. The Act of 
Uniformity (1662) was an attempt to 
remove from ecclesiastical benefices 
those Puritan ministers who had been 
intruded during the Commonweath 
period. It obliged all those w r ho had 
not received episcopal ordination to 
do so, and rather than submit to this 
a large number of ministers, of whom 
century the word bore quite another i the number has been variously esti- 


connotation. It then signified the 
practice of those who, while remain- 
ing within the bounds of the Church, 
yet refused to conform to certain cere- 
monial practices, such as the wearing 
of the surplice, the sign of the cross in 
baptism, and the use of the ring in 
marriage. The rise of N. in the 
present meaning of the term dates 
from the period immediately follow- 
ing on the Reformation. The first 
secession took place in 1563, and the 
opinions which had led to it spread 
rapidly throughout the Establish- 
ment, where their adherents were 
known as Puritans. But their vio- 
lence turned the anger of the state 
against them, and during the reign of 
Elizabeth they were visited with more 
than one stern attempt at repression. 
Oil the accession of James I., who 
had been brought up among Presby- 


mated, quitted their benefices. Other 
Acts of the Clarendon Code were 
directed to the repression of N. out- 
side the bounds of the Church, such 
as the Conventicle Act (1664), which 
laid penalties upon all attending dis- 
senting conventicles, and the Five 
Mile Act (1665), which forbade Puri- 
tan ministers when travelling to come 
within 5 miles of a corporate town. 
The Test Act (1673), though directed 
principally against Roman Catholics, 
also pressed hard upon Protestant 
dissenters ; and no satisfaction was 
felt by them at James II. ’s Declara- 
tions of Indulgence (1687-88), for 
these, too, were obviously intended 
for the relief of Roman Catholics. A 
change came with the accession of 
William and Mary, and the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1689 removed most of the 
disabilities imposed by the Clarendon 
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Code, though the Corporation Act volution of 1688 refused to take the 
and the Test Act remained in force oath of allegiance to William and 
until 1828. The present Presbyterian Mary. They were headed by William 
Church of England was founded by Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Scottish Presbyterians in this country, and included seven other bishops, 
and the continued immigration of Ken of Bath and Wells, White of 
Scotsmen has strengthened it con- Peterborough, Lake of Chichester, 
siderably. In 1730 some attempt at Turner of Ely, Frampton of Glou- 
combined action among the Non- cester, Thomas of Worcester, and 
conformist bodies was made by the Lloyd of Norwich. About four hun- 
non-corporate union of the three dred of the lower clergy refused to 
denominations, Baptists, Indepen- take the oath, among them being 
dents, and Presbyterians. Outside many distinguished ecclesiastics, 
this union the chief dissenting bodies Some soon returned to the Established 
were at this time the Quakers and the Church, but the body continued to 
Unitarians. But by 1760 another im- exist with gradually diminishing num- 
portant body was added to them on bers well on into the 19th century, 
the secession of the Methodists from See T. Lathbury’s History of the Non- 
the Established Church. At the be- Jurors (1845), and J. H. Overton’s 
ginning of the 19th century the con- The Non-Jurors (1902). 
tinued efforts of Nonconformists to Non-Motals, one of the two classes 
secure the removal of the many dis- into which chemical elements are di- 
abilities under which they laboured vided. Their characteristic physical 
began to meet with success, and this properties are as follows : they may 
success has since steadily increased, be gases, liquids, or solids at ordinary 
The repeal of the Corporation and temperatures, the liquid and solid N.- 
Test Acts took place in 1828; in 1836 M. are easily converted into the gase- 
marriage in a dissenting chapel was ous state at comparatively low tern- 
made legally valid; in 1871 an Act peratures. They are brittle, if solid, 
was passed opening the universities generally have a low speciflo gravity, 
to non-members of the Church of Eng- and are bad conductors of heat and 
land; in 1880 Nonconformist minis- electricity. The chemical properties 
ters were allowed to conduct funerals give a more definite test. The N.-M. 
in the parish burying grounds. A always form acidic oxides, they are 
strong movement is at present to be not acted upon by dilute mineral 
seen among Nonconformists in the acids, and generally form stable corn- 
direction of union, though tho general pounds with hydrogen, 
hostility to tho Chinch can hardly Nonnenwerth (‘ Nun river island ’) 
bo said to havo diminished. A great or .Rolandswerth, an island of tho 
step in the direction of union between Rhine, in tho Prussian (list, of Cob- 
the various bodies was the establish- lenz, near Konigswinter. It is at the 
ment in 1892 of the National Council foot of the Drachenfels, 84 m. from 
of the Evangelical Free Churches. Bonn. 

Nondweni, a vil. of Nqutu dist., Non Nobis Domine, a canon by Wil- 
Natal, S.E. Africa, 110 m. from liam Byrd (g.r.), is often sung in 
Durban, with gold and copper mines, place of grace after dinners. 

Non-effective is a term used in the Nonnus.a Greek epic poet of the5th 
British army and navy to describe the century a.d. (Jl. c. 410), a native of 
status of officers who are no longer on Panopolis, Egypt. His most noted 
the active list. It includes all re- work is the Hionysiaca (History of 
tired officers and those on permanent Bacchus). A Paraphrase of St. John 
half -pay, but not those who are on the is also extant (written in Greek hexa- 
* unemployed supernumerary ’ or the meters). N. was probably a Christian. 

‘ temporary half -pay ' list. His Dionysiaca was edited by Grafo 

Nonius Marcellus, a Latin gramma- (1819-26), by Marcellus (1856), by 
rian, probably of the 3rd and 4th cen- KOchly (1658). See Weichert, Disser- 
turies a.d. He is noted as the author latio do Nonno (1810); Uwarrow, 
of lie. Compendiosa doctrina . . ., vaiu- Nonnos (1817); Naeka, He Nonno 
able for the fragments preserved from Imitatore Homeri (1835) ; Janssen on 
old dramatists. Satirists and annalists his works (1903). 
such as Ennius, Cato, Varro, Priscian, Nonnus (Nonus), Thcophanes, a 
and Fulgentius borrowed from this Greek physician of the 10th century 
work. See editions of Junius (1565), (d. 959 A.D.). He dedicated his work 
Gothofredus (1586), Mercier (1583, Compendium tolius Artis Medical to 
1614, 1S2G), Gerlach and Roth (1842), the Emperor Constantino Porphyro- 
Miiller (1888), Onions, i.-iii. (1895), genitus (911-59). It was published by 
Lindsay (1903). Consult Peuffel and Jerimias Martins (1568), and in an iin- 
Schwabe, Hist, of Horn. Lit., ii.; Nettle- proved form (1794-7) edited by Ber- 
ship, Essays in. Lai. LU. (1S85). nard. See Freind, Hist, of Phasic, i.; 

Non-Jurors, thoso clergy of the Sprengel, Hist, de la Med., ii. ; Haller, 
Church of England who after the Re- Bibl. Medic . Pracl., i. 
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\ Non-Possumus (Lat., * we cannot ’), 
a sort of Papal formula used to ex- 

S ress refusal final and absolute, taken 
:om the words of St. Peter and St. 
John (Acts iv. 19-20). It is said to 
have been used by Clement VII. in 
reply to Henry VIH/s demand for a 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon. 

Non-Suit. Technically a N.-S. no 
longer exists. Under the former prac- 
tice N.-S. meant the voluntary aban- 
donment by the plaintiff of his action, 
either because the judge or jury ap- 
peared to be against him or because 
in argument it appeared that in law 
he had no case. It differed from an 
adverse judgment in that it did not 
bar him from commencing the action 
again. In the days when forms of 
action, e.g. detinue ( q.v .), trespass 
( q.v.) t were so highly technical and 
the slightest verbal slip in the plead- 
ings endangered the whole action, N.- 
Ss. were frequent, hut since the legal 
reforms of the last century such un- 
substantial formalities, and together 
with them N. -Ss. , have been abolished. 
Popularly, the expression N.-S. is used 
to denote the fact of the judge having 
withdrawn a case from the jury either 
of his own motion or because counsel 
for the defendant has satisfied him 
that in law there is no case to answer 
or no evidence against his client ( see 
also Nolle Prosequi). There is no 
formality to be observed, and the 
submission that there is no case 
can he argued at any stage of the 
proceedings. 

Noodt, Gerhard (Geraert), (1647- 
1725), a noted Dutch jurist. He was 
professor of law at Franeker (1679), at 
Utrecht (1684), at Leyden (1686), and 
rector of the university there. His 
works include Probdbilia Juris Civilis 
(1674-9); De Jure Summi Imperii 
. . . (1705). Barbeyrac translated 
two of his political treatises into 
French (1707, 1714). His ‘ collected 
works * appeared at Leyden in 1724, 
1735, 1767 (the last two containing a 
Life by Barbeyrac.). 

Noonivak, or Nunivak, an is. 70 m. 
long, off Cape Vancouver, Alaska ; 
the district is very hilly. 

Noordwijk, a com. in the prov. of 
S. Holland, Netherlands, and is 5 m. 
N.W. of Leyden. Pop. 6302. 

Nootka, or Moatcaht (Mowaohaht), 
a tribe of the Aht, a division of the 
Wakashan (‘ good*) stock of N. Ameri- 
can Indians. They dwell on the W. 
coast of Vancouver Is., near Nootka 
Sound, and in S. British Columbia. 
They number only about 2500, many 
being professedly Christians. The 
Makaw or Kwakiutl, who settled in 
Washington, are a branch of the same 
linguistic stock (Haeltzuk division). 

Nootka Sound, a harbour of the 
Pacific Ocean, on W. coast of Van- 


couver Is., British Columbia, Canada. 
It has deep water and is 10 m. wide. 

Nopalea, a genus of succulents 
(order Cactaceee). JLf. coccinellifera 
is the cochineal plant, and is cultivated 
in Mexico and the W. Indies as a food 
for the cochineal insects. It grows to 
a height of S to 10 ft. and bears scarlet 
flowers on leafless and spineless green 
steins. 

Norberg, a vil. in Central Sweden, 
owning iron and copper mines. It is 
30 m. distant from Vesteras. Pop. 
6360. 

Norbert, St., was born in Picardy 
towards the end of the 11th century. 
In 1120 he founded the Premonstra- 
tensians, an order of Augustinian 
canons, and later became Archbishop 
of Magdeburg. He was canonised in 
1584. See Premonstratensians. 

Norcia, a com. and bishop’s 6ee of 
Italy, in the prov. of Perugia, 29 m. 
from Terni. Bricks, cloth, and 
earthenware are manuf. Pop. 9600. 

Nord, the most northerly dept, of 
France, adjoining Belgium, and 
washed by the North Sea : formerly 
prov. of French Flanders. The greater 
part of the surface is flat, fertile, and 
well cultivated, watered by the 
Scheldt and the Sambre. The inhabi- 
tants are half Flemish, and half 
French-speaking Walloons. The chief 
agricultural products are wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar-beets, flax, chicory, 
and some tobacco. Stock-raising and 
fishing are important industries. The 
town of Valenciennes lies in the centre 
of the richest coal-field in France. 
N. is one of the leading manufactur- 
ing departments, making iron and 
steel goods, beet sugar, glass, chemi- 
cals, machinery, textiles, and porce- 
lain. Cap. LiUe. Area 2228 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,961,780. 

N orddeuts chor Lloyd ( Nor th G erman 
Lloyd), a leading German steamship 
line, was inaugurated by Herr H. H. 
Meier, a citizen of Bremen, who in 
1857 induced the various shipping 
industries of the town, the Weser 
Haute Steamship Company, the 
Unter Weser, and Ober Weser Steam 
Tug Companies, and the Ober Weser 
Universal Shipping Insurance Asso- 
ciation, to amalgamate under the 
name of the N. L. In 1881 the first of 
the company’s Atlantic service boats 
was built, and from that time until 
the present its prosperity has in- 
creased. From the headquarters at 
Bremen, many lines of steamers run 
to New York, Baltimore, Brazil, 
Galveston, the B. Plate, etc. Im- 
perial mail steamers run between 
Bremen and Hamburg, Bremen and 
E. Asia, Bremen and Australia, etc. 
There is also a Chinese coasting trade 
of considerable magnitude. In 1891 
the company had seventy boats, 
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whilst in 1910 it had 176, aggregating 
752,037 tons. 

Norden : 1. A suburb o £ Rochdale, 
Lancashire, England. 2. A tn. in. the 
prov. of Hanover, Prussia, 4 ru. from 
the North Sea coast. Pop. 6S91. 

Nordenfelt - Palmcrantz Gun, see 
Machine Guns. 

Nordenfiycht, Hedwig Charlotta 
(1718-63), a Swedish poetess, born at 
Stockholm. She founded the first 
Swedish ‘ salons,’ after the fashion 
of the ‘ salon ’ then popular in France, 
and under the names of * Urania ’ and 
the ‘ Aspasia of Sweden ’ was tho 
foundress and moving spirit of the 
Society ‘ Utile Dulci.’ Her first publi- 
cation was Den Sorjande Turturdu- 
fvan, an elegy on the death of her hus- 
band who died within a year of their 
marriage (1743). She published the 
poetical annual Qvinligt Tankespel, 
1744-50, and among her other works 
are In Defence of Women, 1763 ; 
Solitude and Calm. 

Nordenbam, a small German sea- 
port, Oldenburg, Germany, on the 
1. b. of the Weser, 5 m. S.W. of 
Geeslemunde. Pop. 7S36. 

Hordenskjold, Nils Adolf Erik, Baron 
(1832-1901), a Swedish geographer 
and explorer, born at Helsingfors, 
Finland. In 1853 he went to study 
the iron and copper mines at Tagilsk, 
and was appointed lecturer at the 
university on his return, but was dis- 
missed on account of his political 
views in 1855, when he went to Berlin. 
In the following year he won the 
travelling stipend of tho University 
of Helsingfors, and in 1857 took his 
master’s and doctor’s degree. He was, 
however, obliged to leave the city 
again on account of his politics, and 
deprived of the right of holding office 
in tho university, whereupon ho 
settled at Stockholm. He afterwards- 
made several noteworthy voyages in 
the Arctic regions with Tonelli in 
1861, 1S64, 1867, 1S72, and 1875-76. 
In 1878-79 he made tho North-East- 
empassage, starting from Karlskrona. 
On his return to Swedeu he was made 
a baron and commander of the Order 
of Nondsjeuns. In addition to his 
exploration he made a valuable con- 
tribution to the science of geographi- 
cal research, particularly in his work 
Perillus (1897). He died at Stock- 
holm. 

Nordenskjdld Sea, the name given 
to that part of tho Arctic Ocean which 
washes the shores of the Taimyr 
Peninsula and New Siberian Islands. 

Nordorhov, a com. in the prov. of 
Christiania, S. Norway, situated 
between the Tyri Fjord and the 
Rands Fjord. Pop. 8500. 

Nordernay, the most important of 
the E. Frisian islands, in the North 
Sea, belongs to the Prussian prov. of 
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Hanover. It is 8 m.long, li m. broad, 
with an area of S sq. m. It is the most 
popular of German seaside resorts, 
the average annual number of visitors 
being 25,000. Pop. 4261. 

Nord Fjord, an inlet on the W. 
coast of Norway extending for about 
50 m. inland; it enters the sea by two 
mouths, the Faa Fjord and the FrOi 
Fjord. The scenery is beautiful. 

Nordhausen, a tn. of Prussia in the 
prov. of Saxony, 60 m. from Halle, 
with distilleries and numerous manu- 
factures. Pop. 32,582. 

Nordkyn Cape, 45 m. E. of North 
Cape, in 71“ 5' N., is the most nor- 
therly point in Europe. 

Nordlingen, a tn. in Bavaria, situ- 
ated on the Eger, and 40 m. distant 
from Augsburg by rail. It was at one 
time a free city, and is still shut in by 
walls and towers. Among the various 
objects of interest are some paintings 
by Hans Schaufelein, a tower 290 ft. 
high, and a town hall in late Gothic 
style. Pop. 8706. 

Nordmaling, a com. in the prov. of 
Vesterbotten, Sweden, on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, 33 m. S.W. of Umea. Pop. 
10,172. 

Nordre-Bergenhus, a prov. of Nor- 
way on tho Atlantic. Area 7136 sq. m. 
Pop. 89,972. 

Nordre-Trondlijam, a prov. of Nor- 
way, between Sweden and tho At- 
lantic. Area S696 sq. m. Pop. 84,993. 

Nore, The, a sandbank at the 
mouth of the R. Thames, marked 
by several buoys and by light- 
ships with revolving lights, to warn 
ships from approaching too closely. 
The Nore light lloats over the E. end 
of the sandbank 4 m. N.E. of Sheer- 
ness. Mr. Hamblin placed the first 
light here in 1731. The celebrated 
Nore Mutiny occurred in the vicinity 
in 1797. 

Norfolk : 1. A maritime co. of E. 
England, on the North Sea. The 
coast-line is mainly flat and low, 
though in places tho cliffs reach the 
height of 200 ft. In parts tho sea has 
much encroached, though near Lynn 
land has been reclaimed. Thero aro 
few inlets, and owing to the numer- 
ous sandbanks the coast is danger- 
ous. Yarmouth and Lynn are the 
principal ports. The line climate and 
long stretches of sand have made 
Yarmouth, Cromer, Hunstanton, etc., 
favourite watering-places. Tho sur- 
face is for the most part level, and 
includes in the W. part of tho Fen 
Country (q.ti.) known as the Bedford 
Level. The principal rivers are the 
Yare and tho Great Ouse, with their 
tributaries. One of the chief features 
of the county is the Broads (g.v.), a 
scries of beautiful lakes famous for 
their fishing and water fowl, and also 
for the boating, annual regattas 
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being beld. Building stone, locally 
known as ‘ Gingerbread Stone ’ is 
quarried at Snettisham and the 
neighbourhood, clay is dug for brioks 
and tiles at Hunstanton, Snettisham, 
etc.; limestone Is quarried at Marham, 
and flints are worked for facing walls, 
etc. The soil is extremely varied; 
chalk, sand, and loam being prevalent 
in different districts. Agriculture 
flourishes; oats, wheat, and barley 
being grown in great quantities. 
Cattle are extensively reared, and the 
green crops consequently include 
turnips and swedes; beans are also 
grown, and some fruit. The principal 
manufs. are cloth (worsted having 
taken its name from Worstead), silk 
and wool weaving, and boots and 
shoes. There are a number of flour- 
mills and mustard works ; agricul- 
tural implements are made; tanning, 
malting, and brewing are also carried 
on ; and there are fisheries at Yar- 
mouth. Sandringham is a royal coun- 
try seat, and there are many fine 
churches, especially the beautiful 
Norman cathedral at Norwich (q.v.), 
originally part of a Benedictine mon- 
astery. At Castle Rising there is a 
fine Norman church and also the ruin 
of a Norman castle, while Norwich 
Castle is still in good preservation. 
The county originally formed part of 
Bast Anglia, and suffered many in- 
cursions from the Danes. The county 
is divided into thirty -three hundreds 
and six parliamentary divisions, each 
returning one member. The area is 
2018 sq.m. Pop. 4S8,630. See W. A. 
Dutt, Norfolk; and Victoria County 
History, Norfolk. 2. A city and port 
of Norfolk co., Virginia, U.S.A., on 
Chesapeake Bay. It exports coal, 
cotton, lumber, and tobacco, and 
manufs. hosiery, cotton, silk, and 
machinery. It also has a large trade 
in peanuts. Pop. (1910) 67,452. 3. 
Atn. of Madison co., Nebraska, U.S. A., 
96 m. N.N.W. of Omaha. Pop. 6025. 

Norfolk, Henry Fitz-Alan Howard, 
fifteenth Duke of, see Howard. 

Norfolk, Hugh Bigod, first Earl of 
(d.1177 or 1176), received his earldom 
as a reward for his assistance to 
Stephen in obtaining the English 
crown. He was noted for his treachery 
and double dealing, even in the faith- 
less age in which ho lived. In 1169 he 
was one of the nobles excommuni- 
cated by Becket, and in 1175 was 
obliged to forfeit his castles. He is 
supposed to have died in Palestine. 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, second Earl 
of Id. 1221). was the son of the first 
Earl of N. During the reign of Henry 
II. he had small power, but he was 
in favour during all Richard’s reign, 
being ambassador to France on one 
occasion. He retained his power 
during John’s reign, save for a short 


interval in 1213, but was excom- 
municated by Innocent II. as one of 
the twenty -five executors of Magna 
Charta. On the accession of Henry 
III. he regained his honours, and his 
hereditary right to the stewardship 
of the Royal Household was recog- 
nised. 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fourth Earl 
of ( d . 1270), marshal of England, was 
one of the members of the party of 
reform in opposition to Henry III. 
He was ambassador at the Con- 
ference of Cambray in 1258, but in 
the following year the dissensions of 
the barons caused him to transfer his 
allegiance to the side of the king. In 
1265 he was one of the five earls sum- 
moned to the parliament. 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of 
(1245-1306), marshal of England, was 
one of the leaders of the nobles in 
their struggle against Edward I. He 
and Bohnn, Earl of Hereford, were 
foremost in refusing to go on foreign 
service unaccompanied by their 
sovereign. In 1297 they secured the 
Confirmation of the Charter, which 
was ratified by Edward at Ghent, and 
in 1301 signed by him in person. 

Norfolk Island, in Pacific, about 
400 m. N.N.W. of New Zealand, was 
first discovered by Captain Cook in 
1774, and was shortly afterwards 
made a penal settlement. Then it was 
occupied by the Pitcairn islanders, 
who, however, soon deteriorated, 
owing to intermarriage. The island 
is now under the control of New 
South Wales, and is the headquarters 
of the Melanesian Mission, which was 
inaugurated in 1867. The island is 
5 m. long and 2J in. broad, and com- 
prises an area of nearly 131 sq. m. 
The soil is fertile, yielding fruits of all 
kinds, such as oranges, lemons, figs, 
grapes, pine-apples, etc. The Norfolk 
pine (.Araucaria excelsa) (q.v.) is a 
lofty tree, growing to a height of 200 ft. 
and measuring 30 ft. in breadth. The 
coast of the island is steep and rugged, 
and the highest peak is Mt. Pitt 
(1050 ft.). 

Norham, a par. of Northumberland, 
England, on the r. b. of the Tweed, 
71m. S.W. of Berwiek-on-Tweed. It 
has a ruined castle. Pop. (1911) 700. 

Noricum, in ancient geography, was 
a territory which became converted 
by Caesar into a prov. towards the end 
of the first century. It corresponds • 
to the present provs. of Salzburg, 
Carinthia, and Styria. 

Norma (the Rule or Square), a 
small and unimportant southern con- 
stellation, catalogued by La Caille, 
1752, the brightest star, 4’6 ; seven 
other stars between 4*6 and 5*5. A 
new star was recognised by Mrs. 
Fleming on a photograph taken by 
Bailey (1893). 
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Normal, in geometry, is a straight lease until he had sworn an • oath 
line drawn from any point on a curve, that he would endeavour to obtain 
in its plane, at right angles to the for William the throne of England, 
tangent at that point, or a line drawn On the death of Edward, the throne 
from any point on a curved surface at passed by election to Harold, and 
right angles to the tangent plane at William, on the receipt of the news, 
that point. began to prepare for an invasion. He 

Normal Schools, see Training landed at Pevensey Bay in Oct. 10GG, 
Coixeges. and was met at Hastings by Harold’s 

Norman, Sir Henry (6. 1S5S), a army, which had already practically 
traveller and author, born at Leices- worn itself out at the battle of Starn- 
ter. A great traveller, having visited ford Bridge and by the hurried 
China, Japan, America, Russia, and march S. The Normans were vie- 
many other countries. He was made torious, and Harold was slain. It is 
secretary of the Budget League in impossible to enter into the details of 
1909, and assistant postmaster- the actual conquest here, but we can 
general in 1910. Amongst his pub- safely say that by 1072 England lay 
lished works are : An Account of the conquered at the feet of William. The 
Harvard Greek Play, 1881; The Normans became the owners of the 
Preservation of Niagara Falls, 18S2; land, and the Saxons were treated 
and The Real Japan, 1892, etc. —at first, at any rate — as a con- 

Norman, Sir Henry Wylie (1826- quered race. But the continental 
1904), an English field-marshal. He wars in which the Normans were con- 
took an active part in the Indian stantly engaged rendered them in- 
Mutiny, being present at Delhi, and at creasingly dependent on English co- 
the relief of Lucknow. He was made operation, and estranged them in an 
governor of Jamaica in 1S83: gover- equal degree from their former com- 
nor of Queensland in 1888, and patriots in France ; so that within 
governor of the Royal Hospital, two centuries the distinction between 
Chelsea, in 1901. He was made a Norman and English was obsolete in 
field-marshal in 1902. England. At the same time, both 

Norman Architecture, see Archi- English blood and English manners 
tecture — Norman. were improved by mixture with a 

Nornianby, a tn. in the N. Riding of higher civilisation ; while the perfec- 
Yorkshire, 3J m. S.E. of Middles- tion to which the ruling race had 
brough. Has ironworks, and manufs. brought their feudal system helped to 
bricks and glass. Pop. (1911) 10,003. strengthen the central power and to 
Nornianby, Marquises of, see Shef- unify the nation. See William the 
field, John, and Phipps, Constan- Conqueror. 

tine Henry ; Phipps, George Normand, Mrs. Ernest (n<?e Hen- 
Augustus. rietta Rao) (b. 1S59), an English 

Norman Conquest (10G6-69). This painter, born in London. She ex- 
movement really originated in the hibited her first picture in the Royal 
accession of Edward the Confessor Academy when twenty-one. She has 
to the throno of England. This prince received medals from Paris and the 
had spent the greater part of his life Chicago Exhibition. Amongst her 
in Normandy before his accession to later pictures may be mentioned the 
the throno of England. On the ex- fresco in the Royal Exchange (1900), 
tinction of the Danish dynasty he ‘ Abelard and Heloise,’ 1908; and 
had been recalled to the throne of ‘ Hylas and the Water Nymphs,’ 
England as the nearest representa- 1910. ' 

tive of the Saxon line. His early Normandy (Fr. Normandie), for- 
education made him particularly rnerly a prov. in the N. of Franco 
susceptible to Norman influence, and bordering on tho English Channel, 
during the greater part of his reign a now divided into the depts. of Seine 
constant intrigue went on between , ‘ vlvados, and 

Norman and Saxon court parties for ‘ ‘ . very fertile, 

the succession to the throne. Towards j .esembling a 

the end of his life ho came under the garden in many districts. Its chiof 
influence of the Saxon party, and agricultural products are corn, flax, 
finally nominated Harold Godwinson and fruits (from which cider is Largely 
as the heir to tho crown. Before made); its fisheries and manufactures 
his death, however, the following of great importance, and its horses 
incidents had taken place. During the best in the kingdom. The prin- 
tlio temporary exile of the Godwins, cipal towns are Rouen, Dieppe, 
William the Bastard had visited Havre-de-Grace, Harfleur, Honflcur, 
Edward and alleged that he held from Caen, Falaise, St.-Lo, Bnyoux, Cou- 
liim a promise that on his (Edward’s) tances, Avrauches, Alcncon, Chcr- 
de mis e he should come to the throne bourg, and Mont-St. -Michel. In the 
of England. He had also held Harold time of the Romans tho country bore 
a prisoner and had refused him re- the name of Gallia Lugdunensis II. 
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root of Igdrasil, the tree of life, 
means of the Holy Urdar Fount. 

Noronha, Fernando de, sec Fer- 
nando de Noronha. 

Norrbotten, the largest and most 
northerly prov. in Sweden. Ai'ea 
40,370 sq. m. Pop. 159,000. 

Norris, Frank (1S70 - 1902), an 
American novelist, born at Chicago. 
He was at one time war corre- 
spondent out in S. Africa for a San 
Franciscan journal. His novels in- 


Under the Frankish inonarclis it 
formed a part of Neustria, and was 
first called N. after Charles the 
Simple, in 912, had given it to Rolf 
or Rollo, the leader of a band of 
Norse rovers ( see Norsemen), to be 
held by him and his posterity as a 
fief of the French crown. His descend- 
ant, William II., son of Robert II., 
became Duke of N. in 1036, ana in 
1066 established a Norman dynasty 

on the throne of England (see Wileiam j nriavus- The Pit' Blix; 

the Conqueror). In 1077 his eldest • elude . 2 he uciop {now? . 
smT, Robert, wrested N. from him. I 31‘Teague; and A l Deal !i» H 

Matilda! after^hfdeatl'ofStephcn ! Mtorof Bemerton Church near 

reign of his son, John Lackland, it | - Essay towards a theory 

was conquered by Philippe Auguste , orlntMigiblc World; Poems 

and Discourse concerning the Natural 
Immortality of the Soul. 


I laUO'i }, lO lCUlOlUCU ui 

the French monarchy for more than 
300 years, hub after the battle of 
Agincourt (1115) it was reconquered 
by the English, who held it till 14 49, 
when it was finally wrested from 
them by Charles VII. See Felice's 
La Basse-Normandy, 1907. . 

Norman-French, a French dialect 
which originated after the settlement 
of the Scandinavian invaders, under 
Rollo, in Normandy, about 911. It 
was introduced into England at the 
Conquest, and is known as Anglo* 
French, differing from N. as spoken 
in Normandy by the use of Saxon 
words for ideas for which there was no 
French word. N. was the language of 
tho court for several centuries, and 
was used for law reports until the 
middle of tho 16th century. In 1362 
a statute ordained that pleadings 
should be in English, but should be 
enrolled in Latin, but the language of 
the statute book was still French in 
1483. The earliest important law 
treatise in N. is Britton (1291) and the 
latest Littleton (1481). A considerable 
amount of literature, poetry, and 
prose in N. has been preserved. See 
Skeat, Principles of English Etymo- 
logy (2nd series), 1891. 

Norman - Neruda, Madame, see 
Halle, Lady. 

Normanton, a tn. in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, situated on the Calder, 
24 m. from York. Besides an old 
Norman church, there are traces of a 
Roman encampment in the vicinity. 
Pop. ( 1911 ) 15,033. „ _ ^ 

Normanton, South, a par. of Derby- 
shire, England, 6J m. from Mans- 
field. Pop. (1911) 5200.- 

Norns, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the name given to three maidens 
who symbolise the past, present, and 
future, and are called Urd, Verdandi, 
and Skuld. They weave man’s destiny , 
and are also occupied in watering the 


Norris, Sir’ John (1660?;1749), a 
British admiral. He dlsfmgjiished 
himself under Shovell in the battle off 
Malaga (1704) and in the taking of 
Barcelona in 1705, for which services 
he was knighted, as wrf as reeeiv ng 
a sum of 1000 guineas. In 1739 he was 
annointed admiral and commander 
to-Shief of the English fleet. He re- 
tired from active service m 1711- 
Norris, Newman, Lt.- Col. Charles, 

L W.M. (6.1852), wasborn at Elvmglon 

Hall.Yorkshire.andhas rendered valu- 
able services both abroad and at home 
by means of his sword and Jjjf pe ?( 
He served under General Gordon m 
Egvpt, was present at the campaigns 
in the first Transvaal War, in Basuto- 
land. Mataheleland and Central Africa. 
He has been war correspondent on 
several occasions, and has won many 
medals and mditaryiUstinctions 

Norris, William Edward (6. lHOi 
an English noyehst. He^caUedto 

:ead. He has 
, among winch 
Yellow , 1876 ; 
1S97; The 

mmr*m 

i 5? £ 

modern in appearance. as well as 
cloth and cotton mdls af ^ 
shipbuilding yards. Pop. ib.uuu. 
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Norrland, one of the three terri- 
tories of Sweden, and includes the 
counties of Norrbotten, Vesterbotten, 
Vestemorriand. Jamtland. and Gefle- 
borg. Area 98,771 sq. m. 

Norsemen, in the strictest sense of 
the word, denotes the early dwellers 
in Norway; but the application of the 
term is sometimes extended to all the 
people of Scandinavia. These people, 
who began to leave their own country 
on plundering expeditions about the 
middle of the Sth century, were more 
or less compelled to do so by the 
existing conditions. The country was 
over-populated, and a warlike career 
was attractive while the men of power 
subdued their less fortunate brethren. 
These combined factors were, in a 
large measure, responsible for the 
Norse invasions of Europe which 
began on the E. coast of England in 
the year 787. Known to tho English 
as ‘ Danes,’ they were almost sub- 
dued by Alfred the Great ; but they 
conquered this country early in the 
11th century, under Cnut. It was 
about thebeginning of the 9th century 
that they also visited the islands oil 
Scotland, including the Hebrides, Ork- 
ney, and Shetland. In Ireland they 
were also very powerful, and about 840 
were masters of most of the northern 
part of that country, founding their 
kingdom of Dublin. They extended 
their inroads to the Faroe Isles and 
Iceland about the end of the 9th 
century, and eventually visited Green- 
land and a place called Vinland, which 
was possibly a locality somewhere on 
the Canadian coast. They likewise 
met with success on the Continent, 
and during the first half of the 9th 
century pillaged the land of the 
Frisians and Flanders. In the year 
843 they established themselves on 
the R. Loire, and a few years later 
had planted camps on most of the 
French rivers. They obtained posses- 
sion of Paris in 345 (sacking the city), 
and again on three later dates. In 
S59 and 860 they sailed into the Medi- 
terranean Sea, attacking Spain and 
tho islands near and settling on tho 
R. RhOne. A short time after they 
arrived in Italy, and continued to 
plunder towns. In the year 912 Rollo 
was made by the French king the 
owner of the duchy of Normandy (q.v.); 
it was from this that tho future con- 
querors of England had their begin- 
ning. See Georg B. Depping, Hisloire 
des Expeditions Marilimes des Nor- 
mauds et die leur (lablissement cn 
France an dixiime siicle, 1826; O. 
Delarc, Les Normands en Ilalie,' 1883; 
P. B. du Chaillu, The Viking Age, 
18S9; C. F. Keary, The Vikings in 
Western Christendom, a.d. 789 to a.d. 
883, 1S91; I. Fischer, Die Ent deckun- 
gen der Nonnannen in Amerika, 1902. 


North, Christopher (Scottish 
author), see Wilson, John. 

North, Frederick, second Earl of 
Guilford, better known as Lord North 
(1732-92), a statesman, entered parlia- 
ment in 1754, and was a Junior Lord 
of the Treasury from 1759 until 1766, 
in which year he became Joint-Pay- 
master of the Forces. In 1767 he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House of Commons 
in the Grafton administration, and 
three years later he became Prime 
Minister. In that high ofiice he acted 
as the mouthpiece of tho king, who 
ruled the House of Commons by 
bribes and threats, and, by appeals 
to his loyalty, induced N. to cany out 
his will. N. was opposed to tho 
American War, but allowed the king 
to influence him against his better 
judgment. He resigned in March 1782, 
but with Fox formed a government 
which endured from April to Dec. 
1783, after which he did not again 
hold ofiice. He succeeded to the earl- 
dom in 1790. An able financier, he 
was a weak man, and responsible 
for much of the troubles that aroso 
in the earlier years of the reign of 
George III. 

North Adams, a city of Berkshire 
co., Massachusetts, U.S.A., on the R. 
Hoosac, 52 m. N.W. of Springfield. 
It carries on woollen manufactures as 
well as a boot and shoe trade. Pop. 
(1910) 22,019. 

Northallerton, a market tn. in the 
N. Riding of Yorksliire, 40 m. N. of 
Leeds. It is the site of an old Roman 
camp. All Saints’ Church dates from 
the 12th century. Leather goods, 
linoleum, and motor cars aro manu- 
factured. Pop. (1911) 4806. 

Northern: 1. A par. of Devonshire, 
England, 1 1 m. N.W. of Bideford. 
Pop. (1911) 5500. 2. A tn. in York 
co., W. Australia, 54 m. E.N.E. of 
Perth. Pop. 2000. 

North America, see America, 
Alaska, Canada, and United States 
of America. 

North American Indians, see 
American Indians. 

North American Review. Tin's 
celebrated critical review, which is 
reputed to bo the oldest magazine hi 
the world, was the lineal successor 
of The Monthly Anthology, which 
was begun by Phineas Adams in 
1S03, and which shortly after passed 
into tho control of tho Rev. William 
Emerson, the father of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Tho Anthology, though its 
life was short, undoubtedly created a 
demand for high literature, and paved 
the way for the N. A. R., the first 
number of which was published by 
William Tudor, its first editor, in 
1815. It thereafter enjoyed a most 
triumphant career, practically every 
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notable American writer, together 
with some of the greatest lights of 
contemporary thought in England, 
having at one time or another contri- 
buted to its columns. One of its 
most celebrated editors was James 
Ttussell Lowell (1862-7 2), who used the 
Review as the medium of publication 
of most of his prose writings. Other 
editors have included a U.S. Secretary 
of State, two ministers to Great 
Britain and Spain, and ministers to 
Russia, China, Brazil, and the Nether- 
lands, together with two presidents of 
Harvard College. It claims without 
injustice to be the recognised channel 
in America for the most comprehen- 
sive discussions of important public 
questions: a character which it ac- 
quired under the editorship of Allen 
Thorndyke Rice, who purchased it in 
1877, and was editor for twelve years. 
Rice drew his contributions not, as his 
predecessors had done, from American 
writers only, but from every part of 
the world. The great religious con- 
troversy between Cardinal Manning, 
Gladstone, and Colonel Ingersoll; the 
argument between Gladstone and 
Blaine on the rival merits of free trade 
and protection : the debate between 
Edison, Westinghouso, and Lord Kel- 
vin on the possible dangers of distri- 
buting electricity through cities for 
lighting purposes ; the Homo Rule 
controversy between Parnell and Mr. 
Balfour, were all discussed by their 
great advocates in the N. A. R. Its 

g resent editor and proprietor. Colonel 
eorge Harvey, has occupied that 
position since 1899. 

Northampton: 1. Cap. of the co. of 
the same name, a market tn., and pari, 
co. and municipal bor., on a rising 
ground on the 1. b. of the Non, 67 m. 
N.W. of London by railway. In the 
centre of the town is a spacious 
market square. The principal edifices 
are the shire hall, the grammar school, 
the town hall, the corn exchange, the 
numerous churches, several of which 
are unusually interesting, as St. 
Peter's, a restored and beautiful 
specimen of enriched Norman, and 
St. Sepulchre’s, one of the very few 
round churches in the empire, and 
supposed to have been built in the 
12th century. Boot and shoe mak- 
ing is the staplo industry. Leather, 
hosiery, and lace are manufactured. 
Iron and brass foundries are in 
operation, and brewing is carried on. 
Races take place here every year in 
March. Two members are returned 
to the House of Commons. N., a 
very ancient town, was held by the 
Danes at the beginning of the 10th 
century, and was burned by them in 
1010. After the Conquest, it was be- 
stowed on Simon de St. Liz. In the 
17 th century it suffered from flood and 


fire. Pop. (1911) 90,076.. 2., A city in 
Hampsmreco., Massachusetts, U.S. A., 
on the r. b. of the Connecticut R., 8 m. 
N.W. of Holyoke. It has manufs. of 
silk, brushes, cutlery, etc. There are 
the Smith n*r the 

Burnham tis I •. the 

Clarke Sch. .! . :■ i city. 

Pop. (1910) 19,431, 3. A post tn. in 
the Victoria dist. of Western Aus- 
tralia, 262 m. N.N.W. of Perth. Pop. 
1500. 

Northampton, Spencer Joshua Alwyne 
Compton, second Marquis of (1790- 
1851), an English man of letters and 
olitician, born in Wiltshire. In 1812 
e entered parliament, and was 
associated with Wilberforce in the 
anti-slavery campaign; healso assisted 
Sir James Mackintosh in his efforts 
towards the reform of criminal law. 
In 1820 he retired to Italy to live, in 
182S he became the second Marquis 
of Northampton on the death of his 
father, and in 1830 he returned to 
England. From 1838 to 1849 he was 
president of the Royal Society; he 
also filled the same post in the Geo- 
logical Society for some time. He 
published a volume of poems. 

Northampton, William Parr, Mar- 
quis of (1513-71), was the brother of 
Catherine Parr, the sixth wife of 
Henry VIII. He was created Earl 
of Essex in 1543 and Marquis of 
Northampton in 1547. He played an 
important part during the reign of 
Edward VI., supporting the cause 
both of Somerset and Northumber- 
land. On the death of Edward VI. he 
favoured the accession of Lady Jane 
Grey, and as a consequence was con- 
demned to death, but the sentence 
was afterwards commuted to the 
forfeiture of his titles and estates. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he 
was again taken into favour and was 
created marquis for a second time 
in 1559. 

Northamptonshire, a midland co. of 
England. The surface is mainly level 
or broken with low hills, and the 
scenery is beautiful and well wooded, 
the county being famous for its trees. 
It includes part of the Fen country 
(q.v.), what is known as the * soke ' of 
Peterborough being land reclaimed 
from the Fens. The principal rivers 
are the Avon, None, Welland, .Cher- 
well, Learn, and the Ouse. Ironstone, 
limestone, and clay are •worked, and 
a particular kind of building-stone 
known as Weldon or Stamford marble. 
The mild climate and level surface, in 
addition to a rich soil, are admirablo 
for agriculture, and almost the whole 
of the county is under cultivation. 
Farming of all kinds flourishes, wheat 
and barley being the principal crops, 
while cattle and sheep are reared ex- 
tensively. Apart from agriculture the 
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main industries are the iron works 
carried on at Kettering, Welling- 
borough, etc., and the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, Northampton being 
the centre of the trade for England. 
The county is divided into four parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one 
member. It was originally included 
in the Mercian kingdom, and was part 
of To'stig.’s earldom in the 11th cen- 
tury. Earthworks and Roman re- 
mains have been found, and Watling 
Street and Ermine Street both cross 
the county. In 1215 the barous be- 
sieged Northampton Castle, held by 
King John, and in 1624 the castle was 
wrested from the younger Simon de 
Moutfort by Henry III. Henry VI. 
was defeated at Northampton during 
the Wars of the Roses, and later the 
famous battle of Naseby (1645) took 
place in the county. There are few 
monastic remains, the most important 
being the Abbey Church of Peter- 
borough (Medeshamstede), now the 
cathedral (Norman), commenced by 
Penda in 665 ; but there are some 
beautiful churches of Norman date. 
The ruins of Fotheringay Castle, so 
famous in connection with Mary 
Queen of Scots, are also in the county. 
The area is 909 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 
363,892. See Victoria County History, 
Northamptonshire. 

North Andover, a tn. in Essex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S. A. Thecliief trade 
is in wool and machinery. Pop. (1910) 
5529. 

North Attleboro, a tn. of Bristol co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., with import- 
ant jewellery trade. Pop. (1910) 9562. 

North Australia, see Northern 
Territory. 

North Bay, a tn. and watering- 
place of Ontario, Canada, on Lake 
Nipissing, 190 m. N. of Toronto. Pop. 
4000. 

North Berwick, a seaside resort and 
royal bor. of Scotland, in Haddington 
co., 224 m. (by rail) E.N.E. of Edin- 
burgh." It has become popular as a 
watering-place, having a good beach 
and. fishing, and two fino golf courses. 
It was made a royal burgh by Robert 
III.; the ruins of a Cistercian abbey 
founded by David I. are in the neigh- 
bourhood. One mile to the S. is the 
hill called North Berwick Law, rising 
to 612 ft.; 3 m. to the E. of the town 
are tho ruins of Tantallou Castle (14th 
century), whilst 2 m. to the S.W. is 
Dirleton Castle (12th century). Pop. 
(1911) 3247. 

North Brabant, see Brabant. 

North Braddock, a bor. of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., in Allegheny co.,<9 m. 
S.E. by E. of Pittsburg. There are 
manufs. of steel rails. Pop. (1910) 
11,824. 

Northbridge, a tn. in Worcester co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 11 m. S.E. of 


Worcester. It is engaged in the 
manuf. of cotton goods. Pop. (1910) 
8809. 

North British Railway Company 
was incorporated in 1844 for running 
a railway between Edinburgh and 
Berwick; since then it has amalgam- 
ated with about fifty companies. The 
lines run from Edinburgh to Carlisle 
on the S., to Glasgow on the W., to 
Fort William on the N.W., and to 
Dundee, Montrose, and Bervie on tho 
N.E. The total length of line is 1243 
m. exclusive of 28J m. owned in con- 
junction with other companies; the 
company also owns a small fleet of 
steamers. The Forth and Tay bridges 
were originated by the company. 
The number of directors is sixteen. 
The authorised capital, including 
loans, is £68,685,0S9, of which 
£19,418,131 represents the nominal 
increase of capital resulting from the 
conversion and rearrangement of 
stocks. The company’s offices are at 
23 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

Northbrook, Earl of, see Baring. 

North Cachar, a dist. of Assam, 
India. Area 1800 sq. m. Pop. 40,000. 

North Cape, a headland on the 
island of Magero, Norway. It is, with 
Knivskjarodde, which is slightly 
farther N., the most northerly point 
of Europe, being in lat. 70“ 11' N. The 
most northerly point on the Continent 
itself, however, is Cape Nordkyn. 

North Carolina, a South-Eastern 
Atlantic state of U.S.A. The state is 
divided topographically into three 
distinct zones : tho Coastal Plain 
Region in tho E., the Piedmont 
Plateau Region in the centre, and the 
Appalachian Region i* the W. The 
Coastal Plain is fringed by a margin 
of swamps and shoals which are ex- 
tremely treacherous to navigation. 
The largest of these swamps is known 
as Dismal Swamp. The Coastal Plain 
is remarkably level. The Piedmont 
Plateau Region is bold and somewhat 
rugged in contour. Tho chief ranges of 
the Appalachian Mt. Region are the 
Blue Ridge and the UnakaMt. Range. 
The highest peak of the Unakas is Mt. 
Mitchell (6711 ft.). Tho mountains of 
this region are for tho most part 
clothed with dense forests. The 
scenery is exceptionally beautiful, and 
attracts numerous southerners in 
summer and northerners in winter. 
The soil Is uniformly fertilo, and the 
climate healthy. Tho minerals of 
N. C. are exceptionally rich, and In- 
clude iron, copper, silver, lead, zinc, 
cool, granite, marble, gems. etc. Tho 
chief products ure cotton, wheat, oats, 
maize, tobacco, and potatoes. N. C. 
is sometimes called tho turpentine 
state owing to the largo quantities 
of turpentine which it exports. Tar 
and rosin are also flourishing trades. 
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Cotton and woollen goods are manu- 
factured, and the manufacture of silk 
is prospering. Fisheries in the state 
are valuable. The capital of the state 
is Raleigh, and the chief port and 
largest city is Wilmington. The popu- 
lation consists of Americans, English, 
Germans, Negroes, Indians (Chero- 
kees), and Chinese. Area 52,426 sq.m. 
Pop. (1910) 2,206,287. 

Northcliffe, Baron, see Harms- 
worth, Alfred Charles William. 

Northed®, Henry Stafford, Baron 
Northcoto of Exeter (1846-1911), a 
statesman, was the second son of Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, first Earl 
of Iddesleigh. He entered the Foreign 
Office in 186S, and on various com- 
missions acquired considerable ex- 
perience. In 187 7 he became private 
secretary to his father, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in 1880 
became a member of parliament. He 
held minor appointments until 1900, 
when he was raised to the peerage 
and made governor of Bombay, in 
which position he greatly distin- 
guished himself. The Commonwealth 
of Australia was formed in 1901, and 
three years later N. went out as 
governor-general, 

Northcote, James (1746-1831), an 
English painter, born at Plymouth. 
In 1773 he began his studies under 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, andat the Royal 
Academy schools. He went to Italy 
in 1777, and on his return to England 
he became famous as a portrait 
painter. In 1786 he was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Academy, and his historic 
picture, ‘The young Princes murdered 
in the Tower,’ was completed in that 
year. This was followed by * The 
Burial of the Princes ’ and ‘ The 
Death of Wat Tyler.’ ‘ The Entomb- 
ment ’ and ‘ The Agony in the Gar- 
den ’ are among his last works. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, see Iddes- 
leigh. 

North Dakota, a N. central state 
of tho U.S.A. The physical features of 
the state are bold and simple. Three 
vast table-lands rise successively from 
E. to W. Through the nethermost 
of these table-lands flows the Red R. 
Its mean breadth is 50 m., and its 
mean elevation is 900 ft. The second 
table-land has a mean breadth of 180 
m., and a mean elevation of 1400 ft. 
In this plain are situated tho Turtle 
Mts„ which have an elevation of 400 
ft. above the general level. The third 
and most westerly table-land is called 
tho Coteau du Missouri, and covers 
half of the state. Its mean elevation 
is 27,000 ft. Its plateau is watered by 
the Missouri. Many of the coal seams 
in the Coteau du Missouri have be- 
come ignited through prairie fires, and 
emit smoke and fumes. Devil’s Lake, 
or Minniwaukon, in tho N.E., has no 


outlet, and is salt. The valley of the 
Red River is very fertile, and pro- 
duces fine wheat crops. Other crops 
are oats, maize, flax, rye, potatoes, 
buck -wheat, and hay. Cattle abound 
in the state ranches. The rainfall 
is low. The winters are cold but sunny. 
The cap. of N. D. is Bismarck ; the 
largest town iB Fargo. Area 70,795 
sq. m. Pop. (1910) 577,910. 

North Eastern Railway, one of the 
most important railways of England, 
originated in 1S54 ; the York, New- 
castle, and Berwick Railway, the 
York and North Midland Railway, 
and theLeeds Northern Railway being 
then amalgamated under the above 
title. The Stockton and Darlington 
Railway (the most ancient of all rail- 
ways) was taken over in 1863. The 
chief lines extend from Doncaster and 
York to Darlington, Durham, New- 
castle, and Berwick-on-Tweed, Hull, 
Scarborough, Carlisle, etc., connect- 
ing with the Great Northern Railway 
between Doncaster and York and 
with the North British at Berwick, 
forming part of the East Coast route 
to Scotland. The total mileage of the 
company is (1913) 1680 m. ; it also 
owns extensive docks at Hull, Middles- 
brough, S. Shields, Hartlepool, Blyth, 
etc. The company has twenty 
directors, and an authorised capital, 
including loans, of £89,495,848. Of 
this £6,619,138 represents nominal 
addition by the consolidations ef- 
fected in 1895 and 1896. It was on 
the N.E.R. Company’s engines that 
J. Holden made his experiments with 
liquid fuel, which proved its com- 
mercial utility. 

North East Passage, the route, fin- 
ally found by A. E. Nordenskjold in 
1878-79, from Europe and the Atlan- 
tic through the Arctic Ocean round 
the N. coast of Asia to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Northeim, a tn. in the prov. of Han- 
over, Prussia, 12 m. N.E. of Gottin- 
gen. It is engaged chiefly in brewing, 
tanning, spinning, milling, and in 
manufacturing sugar, tobacco, and 
cigars. Pop. 8625. 

Northern Circars, see Cibcars, the 
Northern. 

NorthemLights, see Lights, North- 
ern. 

Northern Mythology, see Mytho- 
logy. 

Northern Nigeria, see Nigeria. 

Northern of France Railway Com- 
pany ( Chemin dc Fer du Nord) was 
incorporated in 1845. The house of 
Rothschild was largely interested in 
it, and the English directors at the 
present time are Lord Rothschild and 
Baron Arthur de Rothschild. The 
principal lines rim from Paris (Rue 
de Dunkerque terminus) to Calais, 
Boulogne, Rouen, Amiens, and to the 
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Belgian frontier (vid Valenciennes 
and Lille). The length of line owned 
by the company is 2353 m. ; the state 
guarantees a dividend of 54-1 francs 
per share per annum until 1914. The 
London correspondent of the com- 
pany is A. Sine, CharingCrossStation, 
London, W.C. 

Northern of Spain Railway Com- 
pany ( Caminos de Hierro del Norte) 
was incorporated in 1858, with head- 
quarters at Madrid. The lines run 
thence to Iran on the French frontier, 
to Corunna and Gijon; whilst other 
lines run from Venta de Banos to San- 
tander, from Bilbao to Lerida, Tarra- 
gona, and Barcelona. The total length 
of lino is 2349 m., including about 42 
in course of construction. The Paris 
office of the company is at 69 Rue 
de la Victoire, Paris. 

Northern Province, see Nile Pro- 
vince. 

Northern Territory, formerly Alex- 
andra Land, is the name now given 
to the N. portion of S. Australia, N. 
of 26° S. and extending between 
129° and 13S° E., with a length of 900 
m. and a breadth of 560 m. Theregion 
formerly belonged to New South 
Wales, but was annexed to S. Aus- 
tralia in 1863, and transferred to the 
Commonwealth in January 1911. 
Much of the country is desert, but 
near the coasts sugar-cane, cotton, 
and fruits are grown ; mangrove 
trees are also found near the coast, 
and pine, fig, and orange trees in other 
parts. The chief stream is the Roper 
R. The climate is tropical, the wet 
season lasting from November to 
April ; the annual rainfall is about 
60 in. Gold (over 7000 oz. in 1910). 
copper, wolfram, and tin are the chief 
minerals. Horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs are reared ; pearl fishing is car- 
ried on near Melville Is. The prin- 
cipal exports are wolfram, gold, 
copper, hides and cattle, wool, pearl 
and tortoise shell. Palmerston is the 
capital. Port Darwin being an im- 
portant town. Area 523,620 sq. m. 
Pop. 3000 (including Chinese, but 
exclusive of the diminishing aborigines 
in the interior, estimated at 2000). 

Northers, cold dry winds which are 
prevalent during the winter months, 
and which blow usually over the Gulf 
of .Mexico and the surrounding re- 
gions. They sometimes produce a 
sudden fall of temperature, and are 
often responsible for shipwrecks. 

NorthFamily. Among the prominent 
members of this distinguished family 
are: Edward North, first Baron North 
(1496-1504), Chancellor of the Court 
of Augmentation, who was raised to 
the peerago in 1554. Sir Thomas 
North (1535-1601), a man of letters, 
chielly distinguished for his transla- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius and Piu- 
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tarch’s Lives, which latter work was 
largely drawn upon by Shakespeare. 
Francis North, first Baron Guilford 
(1637-16S5), a lawyer, Solicitor- 
General, 1671; Attorney - General, 
1673; Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
1675-82; Lord Chancellor, 16S2; 
raised to the peerage, 16S3. Sir 
Dudley North (1641-91), Commissioner 
for the Customs, 16S3, the author at 
Currency, and an early exponent of 
free trade, ■/ohn.NbriA (1645-S3), pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, 1672,- 
prebendary of Westminster, 1673; 
master of Trinity College from 1677 
until his death. Roger North (1653- 
1734), a lawyer, the author of Lives 
of the Norths (Lord-Keeper North, Sir 
Dudley North, and Francis North), 
1742-44. collected and edited by 
Henry Roscoe in 1826. 

Northfield, a tn. in Franklin co„ 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 42 m. N.E. of 
Springfield. It is the birthplace of 
Dwight L. Moody; possesses a somi- 
nary and a training school, and is 
the rendezvous of the annual summer 
conference of Christian workers. 
Pop. (1910) 1642. 

Northfleot, a tn. in the co. of Kent, 
England, ] } m. W. of Gravesend. It 
is engaged in shipbuilding, and in the 
manuf. of chemicals, cement, and 
bricks. Pop. (1911) 14.1S4. 

North Foreland, see Foreland, 
North and South. 

North Foreland, Battles off the, were 
two battles of the first and second 
Dutch wars respectively, so called be- 
cause they were fought near tho N. F. 
The first battle commenced on Juno 2, 
1653, between fleets commanded by 

M. H. Tromp and De Ruyter on the 
Dutch side, and Monck. Deane, Penn, 
and Lawson on the English. Duringtho 
first day’s fighting Deane was killed, 
but Blake came to tho reinforcement 
of the English at night with eighteen 
fresh ships, and on the next day the 
Dutch were obliged to retire. They 
had eleven ships captured and seven 
or eight sunk in the action. Tho 
second battJo was one of the 
hardest fought and most disastrous 
battles of the second Dutch War. Tho 
English fleet, under the command of 
Monck, engaged the Dutch fleet, com- 
manded by Do Ruyter, in tho Downs, 
on Juno 1, 1666. The fighting wont 
against the British, who eventually 
had to retire with a loss of twenty-one 
vessels against the Dutch loss of seven 
ships only, although the victors were 
not in much better plight than the 
vanquished. 

North Gorman Gazette (Ger. Nord- 
deulsche AUgcmcine Zcilung, literally 

N. German universal or general news- 
paper). This daily paper, which, dur- 
ing tho days of Bismarck, was tho mere 
megaphono of tho Iron Chancellor’s 
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utterances, was established in Berlin 
in the middle of the last century* and 
was for long known throughout 
Europe as a semi-official journal. 
Apparently its only claim to be recog- 
nised as officially inspired at the pre- 
sent day rests on the fact that its 
intelligence is derived from Wolff's 
Telegraph Agency. As a medium 
of cotnmuniquds against France, prac- 
tically dictated to the editor by 
Prince Bismarok, the N. G. G. not only 
focussed the attention of Europe on 
its columns, but definitely established 
itself as the authoritative organ of the 
German government, a position which 
it only forfeited when the Chancellor 
ventured to attack the policy of the 
Emperor William I. In its origin 
it was an independent journal of 
markedly Socialistic tone. 

North Ham, a vil. of Canada in 
Wolfe co., Quebec. Pop. 1400. 

North Holland, see Holland, 
North. 

North Kanara, see Kanaka. 

Northmen, see Norsemen. 

North Park, one of the four ' parks 
of Colorado,' U.S.A., in Larimer co. 
Its area is 2000 sq. in., and it stands 
at a mean elevation of from 8000 to 
0000 ft. It is noted for its big game. 

North Plainfield, a bor. of New 
Jersey, U.S.A., in Somerset co., 12 m. 
S.W. of Jersey City. Pop. (1910) 6117. 

North Pole, see Arctic Explora- 
tion. 

NorthSea,orGerman Ocean, a Euro- 
pean sea, hounded on the E. by the 
continent of Europe, on the W. by 
Great Britain; on the S. it is con- 
nected by the Strait of Dover with 
the English Channel and the Atlantic; 
and on the N. it extends to the 
Shetland Isles, joining the Norwegian 
Sea in the N.E. The N. S. is some- 
what shallow, the Continent and 
Britain once being coterminous. Its 
mean depth is about 50 fathoms. The 
Dogger Bank stretches across the 
N. S. from E. to W. The coasts of the 
N. S. are mainly flat; the English 
coast consists of sandy cliffs and 
beaches, and the continental coast 
consists of marshes and protecting 
hanks. The N. S. waters are composed 
of a mixture of Baltic water through 
the Skager Rack, Atlantic water 
through the Shetland-Faroe Channel, 
and Arctic water through the Nor- 
wegian Sea, and consequently there 
is great' variety of temperature and 
salinity in various parts of the sea. 
The union of the northern tidal wave 
and that from the Strait of Dover 
sends high tides to London — a fact 
which is invaluable for shipping pur- 
poses. The Atlantic tides, which have 
a salinity of 3o pro mitte, send out 
considerable heat. The fisheries of 
the N. S. are the most productive in 


the world. Trawl fishing is exten- 
sively carried on in the shallow parts 
of the sea, and yields vast supplies of 
haddock, cod, whiting, halibut, soles, 
brill, turbot, plaice, etc. Line fishing 
is practised in the deep waters. The 
courses of the herring shoals round 
Britain are remarkable. In Shetland, 
herring fishing commences in June, 
and later at various stages southward 
down the British coast till it ends in 
the late autumn and winter fishing 
off Norfolk. The maximum length is 
600 m., and its greatest breadth is 
400 m.; its area is 162,000 sq. m. 

North Sea Baltic Canal, see Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal. 

North Sea Fisheries Convention. In 
1882 Great Britain, Germany, Den- 
mark, Belgium, France, and Holland 
signed a convention regulating the 
police of the North Sea fisheries to 
waters 3 m. from the coast. The fisher- 
men of each of these countries have 
the sole right of fishing within these 
limits. 

North Shields, see Shields, North. 

North Sydney : 1. A residential 

suburb of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. It is situated on the N. shore 
of Port Jackson, and it possesses one 
of the largest suspension bridges in the 
world. Pop. 22,000. 2. A seaport of 
Canada, on Cape Breton I., Nova 
Scotia, 8 m. N.W. of Sydney. It pos- 
sesses 3000 ft. of quayage, and a depth 
alongside of from 15 to 28 ft, of water. 
Pop. 7000. 

North Tarry town, a vil. of West- 
chester co.. New York, U.S.A., 26 m. 
N. of the city of New York, on the 
Hudson R. Near here is Sleepy Hol- 
low of Washington Irving’s Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, and it is also the burial- 
place of Irving. It possesses an old 
Dutch church, dating from 1699. 
Pop. (1910) 5421. 

North Tona wanda, a city in Nia- 
gara co.. New York, U.S.A., on the 
Niagara R., 10 m. N. of Buffalo. Its 
greatest amount of trade is carried on 
in lumber, but it also manufs. iron, 
nuts and bolts, boilers and engines, 
and merry-go-rounds. Pop. (1910) 
11,955. 

Northumberland, the most northerly 
co. of England. The coast-line is flat 
and sandy, the cliffs are low, and there 
are few inlets. There are several 
islands, the most important being Holy 
Is., or Lindisfame, and the Fame Is. 
The surface from the low plains in the 
E. rises to a moorland region in the 
centre, and so upward to the Cheviot 
Range, reaching its greatest eleva- 
tion in Cheviot Peak (2676 ft.). The 
chief rivers are the Tweed, Ain, 
Coquet, Wansbeck, Blyth, and Tyne; 
the Tweed being famous for its salmon 
fishing, and the Coquet for its trout. 
In the S. lies the big coal-field ; lead 
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andzinc are found, and building-stone 
isquarried. Thesoil varies very much, 
and a large proportion is permanent 
pasturage, uats and barley are the 
principal crops. Sheep rearing is car- 
ried on very extensively, there being 
a particular breed known as the 
Cheviots ; cattle are also reared. The 
Tyne forms the great manufacturing 
centre, the industries including ship- 
building, iron-works, blast furnaces, 
rope-works, potteries, brickfields, and 
glass factories. Machinery and tools 
arc also manufactured. North Shields 
is the centre of the sea-fisheries, and 
Hexham has a large glove factory. 
The Tyne has the largest coal-ship- 
ing trade in the world, Newcastle 
eing the principal port. Other ports 
besides those on the Tyne are Blyth, 
Ambel, Ainmouth, and Berwick. The 
county is divided into four parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one 
member. The county originally 
formed part of the Saxon kingdom of 
Bernicia, which became merged into 
the kingdom of Northumbria iq.v.) 
about the end of the 6th century. It 
suffered considerably from the border 
raids, but there are some fine old 
buildings, notably Lindisfarne Priory 
(1093), Hexham Abbey Church, built 
over the crypt of Wilfred’s Abbey of 
St. Andrew, and the castles of Aln- 
wick, Dilston, etc. The county also 
includes such famous battlefields as 
Otterbum and Flodden Field, and is 
the home of the great Percy family. 
Area 2018 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 
697,014. See Victoria County History, 
Northumberland. 

Northumberland, Dukes and Earls 
of. The first duke was John Dudley, 
who played an active part as a poli- 
tician and soldier during the reign of 
Edward VI., and succeeded in over- 
throwing the Protector Somerset. He 
plotted the exclusion of Mary Tudor 
and the accession of Lady Jane Grey, 
who had married his son, Guildford 
Dudley. The plotfailed, however, and 
Northumberland was executed, as 
were later his son and daughter-in- 
law. The title of the Earl of N. lay 
with the Percy family (first earl ci. 
1408). This family acted as the war- 
den of the marches on the borders of 
Scotland. They supported Henry of 
Lancaster in his bid for the throne in 
1399 ; and later, considering his treat- 
ment of them after Homildon Hill, 
1402, ungrateful, broke into rebellion. 
Henry Percy (Hotspur) allied with 
Owain Glyndwr, and was defeated 
outside Shrewsbury (1403) whilst at- 
tempting to join his ally. The family 
name of the present ducal family is 
Smithson, and the creation is com- 
paratively new (1786). 

Northumberland Strait, separates 
Prince Edward Island from Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick. Length 
130 m., breadth 8 to 30 m. 

Northumbria, one of the greatest of 
the Angio-Saxon kingdoms, situated 
between the Humber and the Forth, 
originally consisted of two inde- 
pendent kingdoms — ■ Bernicia and 
Deira. Of the former kingdom Ida 
was the first ruler (547-559), and he 
was succeeded by his four sons, who 
ruled in succession. The first ruler of 
Deira was Ella, who flourished about 
5S0, and was succeeded by fiithel- 
frith, who united the two kingdoms 
in 605. Edwin, son of Ella, defeated 
and slew /Ethe] frith, and succeeded to 
the throne of N. He extended the 
frontiers of his kingdom to the coast 
(including Anglesey and Man), and 
during his reign the kingdom was the 
most powerful in England. After'his 
death the kingdom was disintegrated, 
and did not recover its former power 
till Oswio became king of Bernicia 
and annexed Deira. Oswio won a 
victory over Penda of Mercia, and 
incorporated the northern part of 
Mercia in his kingdom. Mercia re- 
covered her territory in 658, and N. 
pushedherfrontiersnorthward, annex- 
ing Strathclyde and Dalriada. In 685 
the Piets recovered their independ- 
ence. Alfrith, the son and successor of 
Oswio, made no further attempts to 
extend the boundaries of his kingdom, 
but under his patronage learning 
flourished in the kingdom. The suc- 
cessors of Oswio were for the most 
part worthless and incompetent 
rulers, and henceforth the decline of 
the kingdom is rapid. In 7 68 Alchred, 
King of N., sent an embassy to Charle- 
magne. In 827 Earned, King of N., 
formally ackuowledgedthe supremacy 
of Ecgbert I. , King of Wessex. Ecgbert 
II. reigned till 878, and was the last 
English king of N. Subsequently N. 
aclmowledged the overlordship of 
Alfred the Great. N. was for a 
considerable period the chief seat in 
England of literary and missionary 
activity. It was iu the monasteries 
of Whitby, Lindisfarne, and Jarrow 
that Bede (672-735) wrote his Ecclesi- 
astical History, and it was N. that sent 
the missionaries in the 8th century 
who converted the greater part of 
Germany. It was not till tho reign of 
William tho Conqueror that N. really 
became an integral part of England. 

North Walsham, see Worsham, 
North. 

North-WeslernProvinces,seeUNlTED 

Provinces. 

North-West Frontier Province forms 
the most northerly division of British 
India, lying between lat. 31“ 4’ and 
36“ T N.,nndlong. 69“ 16'and74°7’ E. 
It is composed of tho Punjab districts 
of Bannu, Kobat, Peshawar, Dera 
Ismail, the Hazara district, and tho 
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mountainous region near the border 
of Afghanistan inhabited by inde- 
pendent tribes. The principal crops 
are maize and bajra in the cold 
weather, and wheat, barley, and grain 
of various kinds in the spring; rice 
and sugar canes are grown in Hazara, 
Peshawar, and Bannu, and cotton 
and tobacco in Peshawar. The 
climate presents a great variety of 
conditions; there are two seasons of 
rainfall, the monsoon and the winter 
rains, both somewhat uncertain. The 
principal industry is agriculture. The 
province is irrigated by various canals 
owned either by private individuals, 
district boards, or the government; 
railways run from Rawalpindi to 
Peshawar and Jamrud, to Kusalgarh 
and on to Thel, and from Novshera to 
Dargai. The chief towns are Pesha- 
war and Dera Ismail Khan. The pre- 
vailing language is Pushtu, and most 
of the inhabitants are Pathans, Area 
38,665 sq. m. (16,466 British territory, 
the rest occupied by independent 
tribes under control of the agent to 
the governor-general). Pop. 2,196,933 
(mostly frontier tribesmen). 

Northwich, a tn. of Cheshire, Eng- 
land, on the R. Weaver, 18 m. E.N.E. 
of Chester. Among the few ancient 
relies in the town is the picturesque 
church of St. Helen, which belongs to 
the 1 6th century. The modern town 
is well built, and has some fine 
churches and public buildings. The 
chief industry is the manuf. of chemi- 
cals, the works being the most exten- 
sive in the world. There are also 
numerous ship -yards, brick-yards, and 
iron foundries. The town has been 
subject to numerous land subsidences 
caused by the pumping of the brine 
used for the manuf. of salt and alkali. 
Pop. (1911) 18,151. 

North Woolwich, a tn. of Essex, 
England, on the N. hank of the R. 
Thames. The Victoria and Albert 
Docks are here, and there are manuf s. 
of electric telegraph submarine cables, 
creosote, etc. Pop. (1911) 8001. 

North Yakima, a city of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., in Yakima co., on the 
Yakima R. Pop. (1910) 14,082. 

Norton: 1. A par. and vil. of Derby- 
shire, England, 8 m. N.W. of Chester- 
field. Pop. (1911) 3919. 2. A par. and 
vil. of Durham, in. N. of Stockton 
on Tees. Pop. (1911) 4000. 3. A par. 
and tn. of E. Riding, Yorkshire, on 
the Derwent, 17 i m. N.E. of York. 
It is noted for the training of race 
horses. Pop. (1911) 3991. 

Norton, Andrews (1786-1853), an 
American theologian, born at Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, U.S.A. In 1813 
he became librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity and lecturer on scriptural 
criticism and interpretation. Among 
his chief works are Reasons for not 


believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians , 
published in 1833; also two works on 
The Genuineness of the Gospels, 1S37- 
44 and 1855. He also translated the 
Gospels, which appeared in 1855, 
edited by his son Charles Eliot Norton 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot. 

Norton, Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth 
Sarah (1808-77), an English poet and 
novelist, born in London, was the 
✓granddaughter of Richard Brinsley 
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Norton, Charles Bowyer Adderley, 
first Baron (1S14-1905), bom at 
Knighton, Leicestershire ; entered 
parliament in 1S41 as Conservative 
member for Staffordshire. He held 
the office of Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies (1866-68) and president of the 
Board of Trade (1874-78). In 1878 he 
was created a baron. He published 
works on social and economic prob- 
lems, e.g. colonial policy, prison 
discipline, and Socialism. 

Norton, Charles Eliot (1827-1908), 
an American man of letters, horn at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. U.S.A. 
He occupied the chair of history of 
art in Harvard University from 1874- 
98. Ho was joint editor of the 
North American Review with James 
Russell Lowell (1861 -6S). His chief 
works are : Considerations of Some 
Recent Social Theories , 1853 ; Notes 
of Travel and Study in Italy, 1860 ; 
Historical Studies of Church Building 
in the Middle Ages , 187 6 . But he will 
be chiefly remembered for his trans- 
lations and studies of Dante’s Vita 
Nuova and Divina Commedia, 1891. 
See Life, edited by S. Norton and 
M. A. de Wolfe Howe, 1913. 

Norton, Fletcher, first Baron 
Grantley (1716-89), bom at Grantley, 
near Ripon. He entered parliament 
as member for Appleby in 1756, be- 
came Solicitor- General in 1762, At- 
torney-General in 1763, and Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1770. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1782. 

Norton, Thomas (1532-84), an Eng- 
lish dramatist and lawyer, bom in 
London. He entered parliament in 
1558, and was appointed to the office 
of Remembrancer of the City of Lon- 
don in 1571, He collaborated with 
Sackville in the composition of the 
first English tragedy. The Tragedie of 
Gorboduc (1561), written in blank 
verse. 

Norton Canes, or Norton-under- Can- 
nock, a par. and vil. of Staffordshire, 
England, 6 m. N. of Walsall. Pop. 
(1911) 5200. 

Nor ton-in- the-Moors, a par. and vil. 





of Staffordshire, England, 2 m. N.E. 
of Burslem, with coal minea and iron 
works. Pop. (1911) 4600. 

Norton Sound, a large inlet of the 
Behring Sea, situated between lat. 
63° and 65° N. and long. 162° and 
166° 30' W., in Alaska ter. It pene- 
trates inland nearly 200 m., receiving 
the waters of Yukon R. 

Nort-sur-Erdre, or Nort, a tn. of 
France, in the dept.of Loire-Inf drieure, 
on the R. Erdre, 16 m. N.E. of Nantes. 
Pop. 5100. 

Norwalk : 1. A health resort of 
Connecticut, U.S.A., in Fairfield co., 
at the mouth of the R. Norwalk, on 
Long Island Sound, 12 m. W.S.W. of 
Bridgeport. The harbour is excellent. 
The oyster fisheries are extensive, and 
other industries include ship-yards, 
iron works and foundries, carriage 
factories, straw hat factories, and 
manufs. of locks, bolts, screws, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 6954. 2. Cap. of Huron 
co., Ohio, 51 m. W.S.W. of Cleveland, 
with manufs. of sewing-machines, 
ploughs, etc. Pop. (1910) 7S5S. 

Norway (Norwegian Norge), the 
western portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, which, together with 
Sweden, formed one joint kingdom 
down to 1905, is now a separate king- 
dom. It is situated between 57° 58' 
and 71° 10' N. lat., and between 5° 
and 28° E. long. It is bounded on the 
E. by Sweden and Russia, and on 
every other side is surrounded by 
water, having the Skager Rack to the 
S., the German Ocean to the W., and 
the Arctic Sea to the N. Its length is 
about 1100 m., and its greatest width 
about 250 m.; but between the lats. 
of 67° and 68° it measures little more 
than 25 m. in breadth. The area 
is 124,129 sq. m., and its pop. is 
2,391,782. The whole of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula consists of a con- 
nected mountain mass, which, in the 
southern and western parts of N., 
constitutes one continuous tract of 
rocky highlands, with steep declivi- 
ties dipping into the sea, and only 
here and there broken by narrow 
tracts of arable land. Of the numer- 
ous summits which lie along the 
watershed, and which riso above the 
line of perpetual snow, tho highest, 
known os the Sulitehna, has an 
elevation of 6200 ft. The highest 
peaks lie around the Sogno Fjord, 
and reach an elevation of over 8000 ft. 
The mean level of the range, which 
seldom rises more than 4000 ft. above 
tho sea, is occupied by extensive 
snow-fields, from which glaciers 
descend to tho edge of tho sea, whilo 
hero and there the vast snow plain is 
broken by fjords (t.e. friths), some of 
which, as the Folden Fjord, penetrato 
upwards of 70 m. through tho rocky 
masses. Tho upper valleys of this 
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range, although generally too high 
for cultivation, contain the best 
timber-that is exported from N„ and 
afford good pasturage in the height of 
the summer,- when the flocks and 
herds are driven thither, from the low 
lands near the entrance of the fjords. 
N. abounds in lakes and streams, but 
none have an area exceeding 400 
sq. m. The chief rivers of N. are the 
Giommen, Lougen, Louven, Dram- 
men, Otter, and Wormen. The first 
of these has a course of 400 m„ but 
the majority of the Norwegian 
streams, all of which rise at great 
elevations, have a comparatively 
short course, and are unfit for naviga- 
tion, although they ore extensively 
used to float down timber to the 
fjords, whence tho wood is exported 
in native ships to foreign ports. The 
greatest number of fjords occur in 
the northern parts of the land near 
Trondjem, where the narrow Sogne 
Fjord penetrates through the Norska 
Fiellen to a length of 120 m., while 
near this the Porsanger Fjord runs a 
sinuous course of 100 m., with the 
exceptionally large width of 20 m. 
The peculiar physical character of N. 
necessarily gives rise to great varie- 
ties of climate in different parts of 
the country. The influence- of the sea 
and of the Gulf Stream, and the pene- 
tration of deop inlets into tho interior, 
greatly modify tho severity of the 
climate on tho western shores, and 
render it far superior to that of the 
other Scandinavian countries in tho 
same latitude. On the coast generally 
rain and fogs prevail: while in the 
regions near the North Capo storms 
are almost incessant, and rage with 
extraordinary violence. In tho ul- 
terior the air is clear and dry. The 
longest day, which in the S. is 18 
hours, may be said to be nearly three 
months in the high latitudes of the 
northern districts, where tho longest 
night lasts almost an equal length of 
time. The protracted winter of the 
northern regions follows almost 
suddenly on tho disappearance of the 
sun, when the absence of solar light 
is compensated for by the frequent 
appearance of tho aurora borealis, 
which shines with sufficient intensity 
to allow of the prosecution of ordinary 
occupations. Tho Scotch fir, Pinxis 
sylvestris (Norwegian Furn), and 
spruce, P. abies (Norwegian Gran), 
cover extensive tracts, and with birch 
constitute tho principal wealth of N.: 
the value of these articles of export 
amounting in some years to upwards 
of 10,000,000 thalers. The hardier 
fruits, as strawberries, gooseberries, 
cherries, and raspberries, are abund- 
ant and excellent of their kind. 
Hemp, flax, rye, oats, and barloy are 
grown as far N. as 66°. Agriculture is 
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most successfully prosecuted' in the 
amts or administrative districts of 
Jarlsberg and Laurvik, Akershuus, 
Budskerud, and in the S. generally; 
while in the northern parks, in the 
upper valleys, the rearing of cattle 
constitutes an important branch of 
industry. Although the cattle and 
horses are small, they are generally 
strong and capable of bearing much 
hard labour. The fisheries of N. are 
of very great importance, both for 
home consumption and for export. 
Fish are caught in almost every 
stream and lake of the interior, as 
well as in the fjords of the coast, 
and in the bays and channels which 
encircle the numerous islands skirt- 
ing the long sea-line of N. Salmon, 
herring, and cod are of the greatest 
importance. The fauna of N. includes 
the bear, wolf, lynx, elk, otter, rein- 
deer, red-deer, seal, the eider-duck, 
and many other kinds of sea-fowl, 
blackcock, capercailzie, and a great 
variety of small game. The mineral 
products comprise silver, copper, 
cobalt, iron, chrome ironstone, etc. 
The richest mines are situated in the 
S., and chiefly in the district of the 
Glommen, as the celebrated and 
ancient silver works of Kongensberg, 
the copper-mines of Itbraas and 
Kaafjord, and the numerous iron 
shafts on the southern declivities of 
the mountains between Kongensberg 
and the Glommen. Shipbuilding 
in all its branches is almost the 
only industrial art that is exten- 
sively and actively prosecuted. The 
total annual value of exports is 
about £15,000,000, and imports 
£22,000,000. The Lutheran is the 
predominant, and almost the ex- 
clusive, church, although freedom is 
allowed to all other Christian de- 
nominations. Jews are not tolerated. 
Education is compulsory from the 
ages of six and a half years to fourteen. 
The University of Christiania (g.v.), 
which was founded in 1811, is well 
attended. The army of N. is com- 
posed of a national militia, and ser- 
vice is universal and compulsory, but 
the navy is insignificant. Horten, in 
Christianiafjord, is the principal naval 
port. The only fortified places are 
Fredericksteen at Frederickshald, 
Frederickstad, Akershuus, Bergen - 
huus, Munholm, and Wardoehuus, 
near the Russian frontier. The chief 
towns are Christiania, Bergen, Trond- 
jem, Slavanger, and Drammen. 

Race and Government . — With the 
exception of some 20,000 Lapps and 
Finns, living in the most remote 
northern regions, 

N. are generally a 
race, akin to the N 

of Aryan descent. The genuine Nor- 
wegians are of middle height, with 


strong, well-knit, muscular frames, of 
fair skin, with light flaxen or yellow 
hair, and blue eyes. The legislative 
power of the realm is vested in the 
Storthing, whioh is divided into two 
chambers — the ‘ Lagting * and the 
* Odelsting.' The executive is repre- 
sented by the king assisted by the 
president of the Council of State and 
seven councillors. 

History . — The early history of N. 
is comprised in that of the other 
Scandinavian countries, and is, like 
theirs, for the most part fabulous. It 
is only towards the close of the 10th 
century, when Christianity was intro- 
duced under the rule of Olaf I., that 
the mythical obscurity in which the 
annals of the kingdom had been pre- 
viously plunged begins to give place 
to the light of historical truth. The 
introduction of Christianity, which 
was the result of the intercourse 
which the Norwegians had with the 
more civilised parts of Europe through 
their maritime expeditions, destroyed 
much of their old heathenism. Olaf 
II., or the Saint (1015-30), who 
zealously prosecuted the conversion 
of his countrymen, raised himself to 
supreme power in the land by the sub- 
jection of the small kings or chief- 
tains. The war between Olaf and 
King Knut the Great of Denmark, 
which terminated in 1030 with the 
battle of Stickles tad, in which the 
former was slain, brought N. under 
the sway of the Danish conqueror ; 
but at his death in 1036 Olaf’s son, 
Magnus I., recovered possession of the 
throne, and thenceforth, till 1319, N. 
continued to be governed by native 
kings. The death in that year of 
Haakon V. without male heirs threw 
the election of a new king into the 
hands of the National Assembly, who, 
after many discussions, made choice 
of Magnus VIII. of Sweden, the son 
of Haakon’s daughter. He was in turn 
succeeded by his son Haakon, and his 
grandson Olaf IV., who having been 
elected king of Denmark in 1376, be- 
came ruler of the sister Scandinavian 
kingdoms on the death of his father 
in 1380. This young long, who exer- 
cised only a nominal sway under the 
guidance of his mother. Queen Mar- 
garet, the only child of Valdemar III. 
of Denmark, died without heirs in 
1387. Margaret’s love of power and 
capacity for government brought 
about her election to the triple throne 
of the Scandinavian lands, and from 
this period till 1814, N. continued 
united with Denmark ; but while it 
shared in the general fortunes of the 
.. e, it retained its own con- 
mode of government, and 
its right of electing to the 
throne, until, like the sister-kingdom, 
it agreed of its own free-will to relin- 
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quish this privilege in favour of 
hereditary succession to the throne. 
( See Denmark — History.) The Na- 
poleonic crisis may be said to have 
severed this union, which had existed 
formore than 400 years; for Denmark, 
after having given unequivocal proofs 
of adhesion to the cause of Bona- 
parte, was compelled, after the war 
of 1813, to sign the treaty of Kiel 
in 1814, in which it was stipulated by 
the allied powers that she should re- 
sign N. to Sweden. Charles XIII. was 
declared joint king of Sweden and N. 
inISIS. From that time down to 1905 
N. remained in union with Sweden. 
In June of that year N. declared the 
union dissolved, and the repeal of the 
union was signed in October of the 
same year. The throne was offered 
to and declined by a prince of the 
reigning house of Sweden, but was 
afterwards accepted by Prince Carl of 
Sweden, who was thereupon elected 
as Bang Haakon VII. In 190S a 
treaty was signed by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, and Nor- 
way guaranteeing the integrity of 
the Norwegian kingdom. King 
Haakon married Princess Maud 
Alexandra, the youngest daughter of 
King Edward VII. of England. They 
were crowned at Trondjem Cathedral 
in 1900. See Giertsen and Halvarsen, 
Norway Illustrated , 1888; Kjcrulf, 
Die Geologie der siidlichen und mitt- 
lem Norwegen, 1880; and Keary, 
Norway and the Norwegians, 1892. 

Language. — The old Norse language 
forms one of the chief branches of the 
Scandinavian family of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, and is now represented 
by Icelandic, Iceland having been 
colonised from N. For official and 
literary purposes modem Norwegian 
is identical with Danish, with a large 
incorporation of Norse words. There 
are many dialectical varieties of Norse 
spoken by the peasants, and since the 
middle of the 19th century there has 
been a strong movement, complicated 
by politics, towards an artificial com- 
posite language ( landsmaal ) formed 
from the various peasant dialects. 

Literature. — The literature of N. 
cannot be taken as a whole ; for 
the old sagas, the poetry, and his- 
torical legends were written in the 
Norse, which was the language of 
the colonists of Iceland from N., and 
is so bound up with Icelandic litera- 
ture that it cannot be separated thero- 
from (see Iceland — Literature and 
Language). Similarly, till well on into 
the 19th century, it is in Denmark 
and in Danish that the sources of 
Norwegian literal ' ' 

though many of I 
such as Holberg, 

Norwegians by bi 

of Denmark from N. — : 
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in 1S14 must be the starting-point in 
a brief outline, giving the names of the 
more outstanding figures, many of 
whom are treated in separate articles 
in this work. The poets of May 17, 
1814, the inaugural day of Nor- 
wegian independence, the ‘ Trefoil,’ 
Conrad Schwaoh (d. 1S60), Mauritz 
Hansen (d. 1842), and Henrik Bier- 
regaard (d. 1842), did much for 
the new school ; but the greatest 
early figures were Henrik Wergeland 
(1808-15), a wild, uncontrolled genius 
breathing the spirit of revolt, and 
his great opponent, Johann Wel- 
haven, classicist and conservative 
(1807-73). Wergeland’s sister, Camilla 
Collet (1313-95), was an early realistic 
novelist, and her great novel, Ike 
Governor’s Daughter, is a landmark 
in the women’s suffrage movement. 
Andreas Munch (1811-44) achieved 
great popularity with his poems and 
by his epic. The Bridal of the King’s 
Daughter; other poets are Magnus 
Landstad (d. 1880), a collector of folk- 
songs ; Peter Jensen (d. 1867), and 
Jorgen Moe (d. 1882). Aasmund 
Vinje (d. 1870) was a pioneer of 
the movement ( maalslraev ) to form 
an artificial Norwegian language, 
apart from the accepted Dano-Nor- 
wegian, out of the various peasant 
dialects, which has had such marked 
effects on Norwegian political and 
literary history. Of the next period 
the great names are those of Henrik 
Ibsen, poet and dramatist, and BjOrn- 
stjerne BjiJrnson, novelist and drama- 
tist, whose reputation and inlluence 
were world-wide. With them must be 
joined Jonas Lie (d. 1908) and Alex- 
ander Kjelland (d. 1906), both great 
novelists. Of a later generation the 
names of two powerful and individual 
writers, Arno Garborg (b. 1852) and 
Hans Jaeger (6. 1854), must bo men- 
tioned. Quiet humour, rare in Nor- 
wegian literature, is found in the 
peasant sketches of Hans Aanrud (b. 

1 863). Of modem poets the names of 
Niels Vogt (6. 1864) and Nilhehn 
Krag (b. 1871) stand out, with those of 
the novelists Knut Hamsun (6. 1859) 
and Hans Kinck (6. 1S05), and of the 
dramatist Gunnar Heiberg (b. 1S57). 
Latterly the artificial compound dia- 
lect language (landsmaal) has been 
strongly represented by Kristofer 
Uppdal (b. 187S) and Oskar Brnaten 
(b. 1S81). The novels of Ellert Bjerko 
(b. 1SS7), Rolf Schfigen (b. 1887), Sig- 
mun Rein (b. 1873) and tlio lyrical 
poems of Herman Wildeuvoy (b. 18SC) 
stand out among contemporary 
Norwegian literature. 

wegian Sea, tho name given to 
art of tho N. Atlantic Ocean 
stretches between Norway and 
■ . ■ land, and between tho Arctic 
. i i and about lat. 61” N. It Is 
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connected with the Arctic in the far 
north, between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland by a wide, deep opening. 
An extensive seal and wlmle fishery 
is carried on, especially off the N. 
and E. coasts of Jan Mayen Is. Area 
100,000 sq. ra. Mean depth 870 
fathoms. 

Norwich : 1. A city and bor. in the 
co. of Norfolk, England, situated in 
the valley of the Wensum about 115 
m. N.E. by N. of London. Fragments 
of the ancient walls, which were four 
miles in circuit, remain. The famous 
Norman castle stands on an eminence 
and is surrounded by earthworks and 
a ditch. This castle was built soon 
after the Conquest, but was destroyed; 
and it was subsequently rebuilt by 
Stephen. The cathedral, which is 
situated in the hollow between the 
castle and the river, was founded 
in 1096. In the 13th century a 
considerable portion of the building 
was destroyed by fire, and was re- 
built thereafter. The architecture 
of the cathedral as it now stands 
is composite. The two chapels at 
the east end are the original Nor- 
man. The Perpendicular spire, which 
replaced two earlier wooden spires, 
belongs to the 15th century. The 
magnificent cloisters were completed 
in 1430, and the vaulted stone roof of 
the nave in 1472. The carved work of 
the oak stalls and misereres dates from 
the 15th century. There are many 
churches in the city ; the largest, St. 
Peter Mancroft, dating from the 15th 
century, is one of the first parish 
churches in England. St. Andrew’s 
Hall, a fine Gothic edifice, was origin- 
ally the nave of the Blackfriars mon- 


and dates from 1408. The Grammar 
School of N. belongs to the early 14th 
century ; it was formerly a chapel of 
St. John, and has a fine crypt. The 
principal industries are iron foun- 
dries, agricultural implement works, 
chemical works, tanneries, boot manu- 
factories, and manufactories of woollen 
goods. The manufacture of mustard, 
starch, and cornflour is also a flourish- 
ing industry. Pop. (1911) 121,493. 
2. A city of Connecticut, U.S.A., on 
the It. Thames, 40 m. S.E. of Hart- 
ford. It is a flourishing industrial 
centre, manufs. cotton goods, guns, 
and printing and binding machines. 
It was settled in 1659, when 9 sq. m. 
were bought of Uncas, an Indian 
chief, for the equivalent of £7 0. Pop. 
(1910) 20,369. 3. Cap. of Chenango 
co.. New York, U.S.A., on the Chen- 
ango R., 50 m. S.E. of Syracuse ; has 
important manufs. of engines, indus- 
trial machines, carriages, and leather 
goods. There is also considerable 


trade in dairy produce. Pop. (1910) 
7422. 

Norwood, a suburban dist. of S. 
London, a mile S.W. of Dulwich. 
It consists of Upper, Lower, and 
South N., and is partly in the county 
of London and partly in Surrey. 
Pop. (1911) 36,000. 2. A tn. of Ade- 
laide co., S. Australia, forming a sub- 
urb 3 m. N.E. of Adelaide. There are 
market gardens, and brewing is 
carried on. Pop. 13,000. 3. A. tn. of 
Ohio, U.S.A., in Hamilton co., form- 
ing a S.W. suburb of Cincinnatti. 
Pop. (1910) 16,185. 4. A tn. of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., in Norfolk co., 14 m. 
S.S.W. of Boston. Pop. (1910) 8014. 

Norwood, Richard (1590-1675). an 
English mathematician. In 1616 he 
was sent to the Bermudas to survey 
the newly settled islands, and was 
accused of having reserved for him- 
self some of the best land there; he 
certainly resided there during the 
Civil War, carrying on his profession 
of teacher of mathematics. He pub- 
lished a map of Bermudas in 1622 ; 
The Doctrine of Triangles, 1631; The 
Seaman's Practice, 1637; and The 
Epitomy or Application of the Doc- 
trine of Triangles, 1667. 

Nosari, Nausari, or Navasori, a tn. 
of Bombay, India, on the 1. b. of the 
Purna R. (which is navigable up to 
here), and 19 m. S.E. of Surat. It has 
a colony of Parsee cotton weavers. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Nose, the organ of smell. It con- 
sists of on external portion and an 
internal part divided into two nasal 
cavities. The outer N. has the shape 
of a triangular pyramid. The bony 
structure of the N. consists of the 
short nasal bone which is connected 
with the forehead by a bridge. Be- 
sides this bone, the N. is supported by 
cartilages, of which the five chief are 
the cartilage of the septum and the 
upper and lower lateral cartilages. 
The cartilage of the septum forms the 
supporting part of the vertical parti- 
tion which separates the right and 
left nasal cavities. The lower part of 
the septum is not formed by the carti- 
lage of the septum, but is freely mov- 
able, and is on this account called the 
septum mobile nasi. The upper lateral 
cartilage is triangular in shape, and 
serves as a continuation of the nasal 
bone. It is joined at its lower edge on 
each side by fibrous tissue to the 
lower lateral cartilage. This consists 
of two plates ; the outer one is oval 
and communicates with the inner one 
by a rounded piece which forms the 
point of the N. The lowest part of the 
N., or 4 wing/ is formed of skin ex- 
ternally and internally. The orifices 
or nostrils are guarded by small hairs, 
or vibrissoe, which serve to protect 
the nasal cavities from dust, small 
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insects, etc. Above the aperture in fractured, by direct violence, and if 
each nostril is a slightly expanded adequate treatment is not resorted 
cavity, the vestibule, which is pro- to, a displacement of the septum may 
longed towards the tip as a pouch, or result, leading to nasal obstruction 
ventricle. Above the vestibule the and possible complications. Acne 
nasal passage, or fossa, is divided into rosacea is a skin affection cliaracter- 
r.wo parts, the upper or olfactory, and ised by congestion of the capillaries 
the lower or respiratory, portion. The of the outer N. and iater by hyper- 
fosste are divided into three passages, trophy of the sebaceous follicles. Tlie 
or meatuses by three turbinated, or N. has then a swollen appearance, and 
scroll-like bones. The meatuses com- the course of the dilated capillaries 
municate with the ethmoidal, sphe- can be plainly seen. It occurs in dys- 
noidal, and frontal cells. peptics, alcohol- and tea-drinkers, 

The olfactory region is lined with and is known as • brandy nose ’ or 
mucous membrane, yellowish in ‘ whisky nose,’ though the cause muv 
colour, and containing olfactory not be the use of alcohol. Sulphur 
glands, or glands of Bowman, em- ointment is useful as a local applica- 
beddedinit. In therespiratory region tion, but the condition is only cured 
the mucous membrane is covered by by the removal of the predisposing 
columnar, ciliated epithelium, and cause. Rhinitis is a very common 
contains many cells secreting awatery complaint. It involves i nflamm ation 
fluid. The N. is supplied by branches of the mucous membrane of the N.; 
of the facial nerve, the ophthalmic, its acute form is coryza or cold in tho 
and others for the conveyance of head. Chronio rhinitis is duo to ro- 
motor impulses and of ordinary tac- peated attacks of the acute form, and 
tile sensations. The sense of smell is produces in the early stages hyper- 
conveyed by olfactory nerves arising trophy of the mucous membrane, and 
from the olfactory bulb and distri- in the later stages atrophy of the 
buted over the mucous membrane of mucous membrane, together with tho 
the olfactory region. Here they are formation of dry crusts, or scabs, 
connected with rod-like cells ; these Fibrinous rhinitis is a rare form, in 
cells pass between the columnar which a false membrane Is developed 
epithelium to the surface, where a in the N. Epistuxis is bleeding from 
delicate filament serves as a freo end: the N. The cause may be a high 
at the other end of each cell tho fila- arterial pressure duo to one of a 
ment becomes continuous with an variety of conditions, and in many 
olfactory nerve filament. It is not cases is itself a remedial offort of the 
definitely known whether the ex- organism. Whero the bleeding con- 
ternal stimulus which gives rise to the tinues, tho patient should rest quietly 
sensationofsmellisphysicaiorchemi- on the back, and tanno-galiio acid 
cal in its nature. Tho substance excit- should be applied locally. If tho 
ing the smell must be in a finely hremorrhago resists these measures, 
divided state, and i3 usually a vapour the N. must be plugged. Polypi, or 
or gas. The free ends of the olfactory tumours, may bo formed on tho 
filaments aro usually covered with a mucous membrane. A soft mucous 
thin layer of fluid. If the fluid is too polypus can easily be removed and 
thick, as in catarrh, or if it is replaced does not usually recur, but fibrous 
by a dry crust, the efficiency of the polypi have a tendency towards 
olfactory organ is diminished or tern- malignancy. 

porarily destroyed. The exciting sub- Nosology (Gk. idcros, disease: Aoyot 
stanco becomes dissolved in tho science), that branch of medicine 
watery fluid, and so affects the cell which treats of the distribution and 
filaments. In order that solution may arrangement of diseases into classes, 
be effected readily, a certain amount orders, etc. The most popular system 
of pressure is necessary; that is,' tho is that of Dr. Farr, which has taken 
air containing the substance must be the placo of Cullen’s: also of tho col- 
driven with some force against the lection of evidence as to whether a 
membrane by sniffing. The organ of particular condition should be re- 
smell is probably not so delicately garded as a special disease, 
differentiated in man as insomeof tho Nossi-B6, an island 8 in. from tho 
lower animals. The sense is quickly N.W. coast of Madagascar, belonging 
fatigued, so that a delicate odour is to France. It is 14 m. long by 10 m. 
sometimes not perceived after the broad with an area of 130 Bq. m. It is 
initial experience; most persons also volcanic and mountainous. Bice, 
find it difficult to discriminate in a maize, manioc, bananas, coffee, and 
mixture of smells, and probably only sugar are grown. Cap. Hellville. Pop. 
tho predominating odours in a host of 10,000. 

smells are perceptible to man, al- Nostalgia (Gk. > 00705 , return home ; 
though the lower animals might ho lAyos, pain), home-sickness. it is 
able to discern many. often remarked as a phase of melau- 

XHseases, etc. — The N. may bo choliu, but is probably a psychic mani- 
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testation merely. It varies in in- give their consent to, a more equitable 
tensity from a sentimental inclination system of tax collecting'. Louis XVI. 
tothiiikfondlyoCthehome-land, to an again summoned the X. in 1788. 
uncontrollable desire to return and a Richelieu consulted this body in tire- 
settled dislike of one’s present sur- ference to the states-general. 
roundings. The onset may be gradual. Notary Public. The office of N. P. is 
or may he precipitated by any critical of great antiquity, and its origin is to 
or disturbing occurrence. It is very be traced to the professional writers 
common among people who have or scribes who made drafts of public 
previously dwelt in agricultural and and private instruments. According 
pastoral districts where the inhabit- to Brooke (Treatise on A T otaries, 1901), 
ants aro inclined to be clannish and the name was applied amongst the 
intolerant of innovations. The cause Jews to the royal secretaries who 
of the condition is undoubtedly the wrote the letters and edicts of the 
realisation of the change of circum- king, kept the register of his troops, 
stances, and the absence of familiar and attended to his revenue and ex- 
people and impressions. That there penditure ; to scribes who copied and 
is no organic lesion in this form of interpreted sacred writings, and to 
melancholia is attested by the fact notaries who wrote and prepared legal 
that the condition imm ediately dis- documents. The same authority finds 
appears when the desire to return has analogous officials in ancient Syra- 
heen accomplished. cuse, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. The 

Nostoc, a genus of lowly plants, term notary itself is derived from 
some of them common on damp Latin, notes, meaning the system of 
ground and moss, and floating or stenography in vogue among the early 
attached to substances in fresh water. Roman scribes, though later it ap- 
As seen, they are minute lumps of pears to have been applied to the 
green or blue jelly, which the micro- clerks or registrars attached to the 
scope shows to he occupied by rows provincial and municipal magistrates 
of cells, some round, some large and and officials of the emperor’s privy 
square, arranged in the form of a council, while those who prepared 
chain. N. propagates itself either by privato deeds and documents were 
spores or by cell division, the larger specifically known as tabelliones from 
cells breaking away from the lump labellio, the thin waxed tablets used 
and secreting a new gelatinous in drafting. There is no European 
covering in which a fresh colony is nation without its Ns. P., though 
formed. their duties differ considerably in 

Nostradamus, or Michel de Notre- different countries. In England the 
dame (1503-66), a French astrologer, duties of a N. P. are very cirenm- 
of Jewish extraction, bom at St. scribed, and in status he is far below, 
Remy, Provence. For many years he e.g. the N. P. of France. The English 
practised as a physician, and gained notary’s chief duties are to note 
high reputation for his skill in stem- and protest hills of exchange, to 
ming the tide of the great plagues of authenticate copies of private docu- 
Lyons. His Centuries was published ments and deeds, to draft and attest 
in 1555, and aroused universal interest instruments like powers of attorney 
and excitement. Lives of the astro- about to be sent abroad, and receive 
loger have been written by Jaubert affidavits of mariners, and administer 
(Vie dc M. Nostradamus) and Barest e oaths. A great many of the functions 
( Nostradamus ). of a notary are, however, in England 

Nota, Alberto (1775-1847), an performed by solicitors, e.g. the 
Italian comedy writer, bom at Turin, preparation of wills and contracts. 
He was greatly influenced by Moliere, and hence it is that this official’s 
but ho followed his model too closely duties are so commonly associated 
to give his own individuality scope with protesting bills of exchange on 
and freedom. His best work is dishonour. The utility of a ‘ notorial 
perhaps La Lusinghiera. Collected act ’ (i.e. the act of authenticating or 
editions of his plays were published certifying a document or entry by a 
at Florence in 1827 and at Turin in written instrument under the signa- 
1837 and 1842. ture and seal of a N. P., or an instru- 

Notables, The, advisory assemblies ment attestation, or certificate made 
of notable personages s umm oned by or signed by a N. P.), is that it is by 
the kings of France in times of stress, the custom of all merchants accepted 
These assemblies had no constitu- as unimpeachable evidence of the 
tional authority whatever, and their legal validity of the transaction re- 
transactions were of a purely private corded by it, notwithstanding that 
and confidential nature. In 1787 such transaction may have no validity 
Calonne proposed to Louis XVI. that in the country where it actually took 
the first assembly of the N. should he place. The powers of a N. P. in 
called in order that the privileged America are wider; they may take 
classes might be prepared for, and depositions and do other acts relating 
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to the recording o£ testimony, and 
take proofs of debts in bankruptcy. 
In England Ns. P., who have always 
been civil and canon law officials, are 
appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In America they are 
appointed by the state-governor, and 
with the advice of either the council 
or the senate of the state. 

Notation (Lat. nnlalio, noto, to 
mark), in music, the art of writing 
music in notes, i.e. representing 
musical sounds and their various 
modifications, by notes, signs, etc. 
It dates back to the time of Gregory, 
530-601, when a very crude form of 
notation was used. It consisted of 
dots and dashes of varirus shapes, 
and the ‘ st ave ’ was then unknown. 
From 990-1050 it was much improved 
by Guido of Arezzo, who founded our 
present system. 

Notes, Bank, see Banks and Bank- 
ing. 

Notes and Queries. This compact 
little store- house of quaint or un- 
known or little-known facts, phrases, 
archaisms, and bibliographies of 
interest to the literary world, was 
established in 1849 by the antiquary, 
William John Thoms, with the object 
of * providing,’ says his biographer in 
the Dictionary of National Biography . 

‘ a paper in which literary men could 
answer one another’s questions.’ Its 
avowed objects are not only to afford 
a medium of intercommunication 
between literary men and general 
readers, but to elucidate any abstract 
point, difficult question, or disputed 
dogma in history, archteology, or 
literature: and from the time Thoms 

by 

of 

m- 

SUlCUUJi arm outotOOiu aaj out 

its object. A full account of the 
history of N. and Q. from the pen of 
Thoms will be found in some of the 
1876 and 1877 numbers of the peri- 
odical. Thoms was himself a great 
contributor to the paper, some of liis 
most arresting articles being, ’ The 
Death Warrant of Charles I., another 
Historic Doubt,’ * Lord Chatham and 
the Princess Olive,' and ‘ Hannah 
Lightfoot.’ Curiously enough, the 
issue of July 12, 1913, unable to keep 
Charles’s head out of its columns, con- 
tains an articlo on ‘ The Forged 
Speeches and Prayers of the Regi- 
cides.’ It is now owned by the pro- 
prietors of the Athenceum, and edited 
by the editor of that periodical. 

Nothochlaena, a genus of ferns of 
delicate appearance, tho fronds being 
green on tho upper surfuce and 
powdery or scaly whito underneath. 

A number of species are grown in the 
stovchouso and the greenhouse. 

Nothoscordum, a genus of bulbous 
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plants (order Liliacete) bearing um- 
bels of white, yellow, lilac, rose, or 
purple flowers. N. fragrans and a few 
other species are hardy ; others are 
grown in cool greenhouses. 

Notice, Equitable and Judicial : 
Equitable. — It is a principle of equity 
(q.v.) that an equitable as distinct 
from a legal (i.e. common law) interest 
in property is in no way binding upon 
the person who obtains the legal 
interest, unless he ought in conscience 
to respect the equitable interest, and 
in general his conscience can only 
be affected by notice, actual or con- 
structive, of the existence of the 
equitable interest; e.g. A, the owner 
of an estate creates an equitable 
mortgage of it to B., then without 
disclosing such mortgage, A makes 
another equitable mortgage of it to 
C. C is ordinarily postponed to B in 
the matter of repayment of their 
loans because later in point of time; 
but if, assuming that at the time he 
took his mortgage he had no notice of 
the existe>ice of the mortgage to B, ho 
subsequently induces A. to convey to 
him the legal estato whether by way 
of mortgage or otherwise, ho can 
ignore B’s mortgage altogether. By 
constructive notice is meant either 
knowledge of a fact from which tho 
existence of an equitable interest 
ought to have been inferred, or the 
possibility of discovering its existence 
by the customary method of investi- 
gating title. 

Judicial.— A court of law is said to 
take judicial notice of a fact when it 
accepts it in evidence without proof. 
All judges take judicial notice of 
inter alia: (1) All Acts of Parliament, 
public or private, and all unwritten 
laws and legal principles acted upon 
by tho courts of Great Britain; (2) 
all general customs decided by a 
superior court of law of equity to 
liuve the force of law; (3) tho course 
of proceeding, and all rules of practice 
of the Supremo Court; (4) the general 
course of proceeding and privileges of 
parliament ; (5) the ordinary course 
of nature, and natural uud artificial 
divisions of time ; (6) tho ordinary 
meaning of English words ; (7 ) tlio 
existence of every state and sovereign 
recognised by this country; (8) tho 
signatures of high court judges ; uud 
(9) all matters which they are directed 
by statuto to notice. See Taylor On 
Evidence; Stephen, Digest of Evidence. 

Noto, a tn. of Sicily, in tho prov. of 
Syracuse, and 16 m. S.W. thereof. It 
was built in 1703, near tho sito of the 
ancient Necetliuin, which had been 
destroyed by an earthquuko in 1693. 
Pop. 23,000. 

Notochord, sec Ampuioxus, Biol- 
ogy, Cuokdata, and EjinitYOLOGY. 

Notornis, or Mantolli, an extinct 
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New Zealand bird, the last living' 
specimen of which was seen in I860. 
The bird was allied to the Rails, and 
had rudimentary wings, bub could 
run at considerable speed. The bill 
and feet were red, the head, throat, 
and under parts purplish blue; the 
upper surface brownish green, and 
the wing feathers blue with green tips. 

Nototherium, a genus of extinct 
marsupials, the remains of which are 
found in the Post- -Ter tiary of Aus- 
tralia. It differed from Diprotodon 
chiefly in its dentition. 

Notre Dame de Grace, a large vil. of 
Quebec, Canada, 2 m. W. of Montreal. 
Pop. 2G00. 

Notre Dame of Paris (Our Lady of 
Paris), the most important cathedral 
of Paris. The present building was 
begun in 1163, on the site of two 
early churches, but the S. portal was 
not finished until 1257, although the 
cathedral was open for worship by 
the end of the century. It is a fine 
example of the two first periods of 
Gothic, and possesses the Crown of 
Thorns and a fragment of the Cross. 
The Fountain of Notre Dame is situ- 
ated in the square of the Arch- 
bishopric, which occupies the site of 
the old palace, sacked in 1381. It was 
built in 1842-46 by Vigoureux, in the 
Gothic style. 

Nottaway, a river of Quebec, 
Canada, rises in Lake Sosqumika, an 
arm of Lake Mattagami, and after a 
N.N.W. course of about 80 m. flows 
into James Bay, near Black Bear 
Point. The Nottaway tribe, one of 
the N. American tribes of Iroquvian 
stock, were formerly numerous in the 
district, but are now nearly extinct. 

Nottingham, a city, and pari, bor., 
and co. tn. of Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land, at the junction of the Leen with 
the Trent, 125 m. N.N.W. of London. 
There is a wide market-place (5i 
acres). The chief buildings are the 
churches of St. Mary, St. Peter, St. 
Nicholas (1676), the Roman Catholic 
cathedral of St. Barnabas (1842-4), 
University College (1881) with free 
library and natural history museum, 
the Guildhall, and the People’s Col- 
lege (1S46). The site of Nottingham 
Castle, on a steep rock to the S. of 
the town, has been acquired on a 
lease by the corporation, and build- 
ings were erected as a museum and 
art gallery. N. is an old and im- 
portant industrial centre ; among the 
manufactures are bobbin-net, lace, 
hosiery, cotton, silk and woollens, 
yarn, cycles, machinery, tobacco, and 
leather. There are important fairs 
and a large cattle-market. It became 
one of the five Danish boroughs. 
The original castle of Nottingham, 
built by the Conqueror, in which 
several parliaments were held, was 


dismantled during the Protectorate 
and replaced by the present edifice 
— a castle only in name. The 
town’s oldest charter dates from 1155. 
It has returned three members to 
parliament since 1885. Pop. (1911) 
259,942. 

Nottingham, Charles Howard, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Earl of (1536- 
1624), see Howa led, 

Nottingham, Finch Heneage, first 
Earl of, sec Finch, Heneage. 

Nottinghamshire (Notts), a mid- 
land co. of England. The surface 
varies, part of it being a continuation 
of the Yorkshire plain, rising towards 
the S.W., where tho Robin Hood 
Hills reach an elevation of over 600 ft. 
Near to these hills lies Sherwood 
Forest, famous for its connection 
with Robin Hood, and now mostly 
included in the paries that form what 
is known as the * Dukeries.* The 
principal rivers are the Trent, Ere- 
wash. Soar, and Idle. On the W. 
border lie the Cres swell Crags, in 
which are some famous caves, where 
remains of mammoth, cave lion, etc., 
have.been found. On the S.W. there 
are extensive coal mines, Notting- 
ham and Mansfield being the chief 
centres. Sandstone, limestone, and 
clay are worked. The principal 
manufactures are lace and hosiery; 
there are also silk, worsted, and cotton 
tnlUs, and at Beeston machinery and 
motor works, while there are tobacco 
factories at Nottingham. The greater 
part of the county is under cultiva- 
tion. Agriculture and farming flourish, 
and apples and pears are largely 
grown. It is divided into four parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one 
member. In ancient times it formed 
part of the kingdom of Mercia, and 
was subjected to many incursions 
from the Danes. In later times the 
castle of Nottingham became histori- 
cal. At the time of the dissolution of 
the monasteries there were forty reli- 
gious houses in N. f but the only im- 
portant remains are those of New- 
stead Abbey. There are some fine 
churches, including Southwell Cathe- 
dral of Norman date, and some splen- 
did modern mansions in tho ‘ Duke- 
ries.* Area 827 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 
604,098. See Victoria County His- 
tory, Nottinghamshire. 

Notting Hill, a (list, of London, 
England, near the W. end of Hyde 
Park, 4 m. W. of St. Paul’s. It is a 
favourite residential district. 

Notus (the Greek name for the S. or 
S.W. wind), see Actster. 

Notylia, a genus of small epiphytal 
orchids, natives of tropical America, 
and not often cultivated. 

Noumea or Numea, also called Port- 
de-Franoe, cap. of the French colony 
of New Caledonia, on the Bay of 
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Noumea on the S.XV. coast of the brightness followed by a decline 
island. It has an excellent harbour, a which in the course of a few months 
government house, museum, college, leaves it barely visible even with 
and barracks. Pop. 6968. a powerful telescope. Two of the 

Noumenon (from Gk. voeiv, to most important N. in recent years 
know), in philosophy, a term intro- have been Nova Aurigas (1892) and 
duced by Kant and rarely used apart Nova Persei (1901). both of which 
from the consideration of his own were discovered with the naked eye 
philosophy. According to him, nou- by Dr. Anderson at Edinburgh. The 
meua are the real objects in them- latter is by far the most interesting 
selves lying behind the phenomena, nova yet observed. When dis- 
a phenomenon being defined as the covered on tho morning of Feb. 22, 
‘ undetermined object of an empirical its magn . ■ ' ’ 

intuition.* The noumenal world he was ten ti 
held at first to be completely unknow- northern , 

able, since we can only recognise till in 1903 it was of the twelfth mag- 
phenomena; but later he teaches that nitude. In the autumn of 1901, 
introduction to it is given by the while attempting to determine its 
practical reason, the capacity which parallax. Prof. Max Wolf found that 
we exercise as moral agents. the star was surrounded by a nebula. 

Noureddin (one of the Moslem rulers This nebula was photographed sove- 
of Syria), see Nur f.d-Din Mahmud, ral times, the photographs revealing 
Nouvelle, or Meguasha, a riv. of the fact that the nebula was moving, 
Quebec, Canada, flowing S. and S.E. and led to the conclusion that, it had 
through the co. of Bonaventure into been expanding continuously since 
Chaleur Bay. Length, 60 m. the appearance of the star. Prof. 

Nouvelle Revue, La, a French poli- Perrine demonstrated by the spec- 
ticai and literary journal, published trum that the nebula shone by the 
fortnightly, was founded at Paris in reflected light of tho star, a demon- 
1879 by Madame Edmond Adam, stration which led Prof. Kapteyn to 
When the republican government suggest that nil space was filled by an 
was definitely consolidated in 1870, attenuated, stationary, and non- 
Madame Adam, resolving to continue luminous matter which was only 
the struggle for tho ideas of patriot- rendered visible by reflection. The 
ism and progress, enlisted the services origin of N. is quite unknown, but a 
of tho most energetic and progressive collision between two dark bodies 
of tbe younger generation of writers, would naturally suggest itself. 

The journal speedily became popular, Novaliches, Manuol Pavia y Lacy, 
and in 1900 she handed over its first Marquis do (1811-96), a Spanish 
direction to Monsieur P. B. Ghensi. soldier, born at Granada. He was a 
Nouzon, a tu. in tbe dept, of Ar- general at tho close of tho Carlist War 
dennes, France, 7 m. S.E. of 3I6zi6res, (1S10), and was inado a senator in 
on the r. b. of the Meuse. It has iron 1816 and a marquis in ISIS. Ho was 
foundries, and manufactures fire- minister for war iu_1817 and captain- 
irons and agricultural instruments, general of the Philippine Is. in 1S52. 
Pop. 7500. On the outbreak of the revolution In 

Novee, or New Stars, are stars 1868 he was placed in command of 
which are suddenly perceived in a Queen Isabella's troop3, but was de- 
part of the heavens in which, despite footed at the bridgo of Alcolea (1S68) 
being well-charted, there has hitherto and badly wounded, 
been no such star known. Probably Novalis, the literary name assumed 
new stars of small brilliancy are of not by Friedrich von Hardenhcrg (1772- 
infTequent occurrence, but of thclarger 1801), a German poet and philoso- 
magnitude, such, for instanco, os ore plior, born at Mnnsfcld, Prussian 
visible to tho naked eye, tho number Saxony. In 1789 N. was sent to Jena 
has been few. One such was ob- to study; in 1792 ho wont with his 
served by Hipparchus, tho father of brother Erasmus to Leipzig Univei- 
astronoray. Tycho Brah6 observed sity, and in the succeeding year to 
tho brightest recorded nova on Nov. Wittenberg, where ho completed his 
G, 1572, in tho constellation of Cassio- studies. On leaving Wittenberg bo 
peia, and in October 1601, Kepler and went to Arrnstadt, wliero lie became 
Galileo saw one in Ophiuehus. Tho enamoured of a lady, called by his 
latter, and one seen in Yulpecula by biographer Sophia von K. In 1795 N. 
Anthelm in 1670, wero the only went to Wcisseufels, and was made 
N. 6een in the 17th century; but uuditor of tho Saxon Salt Works, of 
eight were found in the 19tli, which Ills father was director. The 
and two hqvo already been observed death of Sophia and of his brother 
in this century. The discovery of Erasmus, both in 1797, was a severe 
N. has been facilitated by tho ex- shock to N. Ilumns to Night are btii>- 
amination of the photographic plates, posed to have been written about tins 
A characteristic of X. is u sudden time. N. commonecd the romance 
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Heinrich von Oefterdingen in IS 00, bub 
never completed it. His works were 
collected and edited by his friends 
Tieck and Schlegel. 

Novara (ancient Novaria ), a tn., tl 
cap. of a prov. of the same name 
Piedmont, Italy, 27 in. W. of Mila 
It has a magnificent cathedral, dating 
from the 5th century, and rebuilt in 
the 11th. There are important tex- 
tile manufactures. It was ceded to 
the house of Savoy in 1735. In 
1840 Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 
was defeated here by the Austrians, 
and forced to abdicate. Pop. 45,000. 

Nova Scotia, a prov. of the 
Dominion of Canada, lying between 
43° and 47° N. and 59° 40' and 
66° 25' W. It consists of two portions, 
N. S. proper, a largo peninsula, and 
the island of Cape Breton (g.v.), 
separated from it by the Gut of Canso. 
N. S. proper extends 280 m. N.E. 
and S.W., or, including Cape Breton 
Is., 350 in. long from N.E. to S.W. 
The isthmus of Chignecto, 111 nr. 
wide, connects it with the prov. of 
New Brunswick. The Cobequid 
chain of hills stretches from E. 
to W. and terminates at Cape 
Chignecto. Beyond the fir-studded 
cliffs of from 200 to 600 ft., which 
here and there overhang the coast, 
lies the fertile valley of the Anna- 
polis. Ou the Atlantic, side of the 
coast between Cape Canso and Cape 
Sable is situated the harbour of Hali- 
fax. The Pictou harbour is the 
most important on the N. coast. 
Minas Bay, an inlet on the eastern 
arm of the Bay of Fundy, penetrates 
some 60 m. inland, and terminates in 
Cobequid Bay. Sable Is. is the most 
important island off the coast of N. S. 
The principal rivers are : the Anna- 
polis, Avon, Shubenacadie, the East, 
Middle, and West rivers of Pictou, the 
Musquodoboit, and the Lahave. The 
fresh- water lakes are: Lake Rossignol, 
situated in Queen's co., and 20 m. 
long; Ship Harbour Lake, 15 m. in 
length, and Grand Lake, both of 
which are in Halifax co. The 
climate of N. S. is more temperate 
than that of New Brunswick, and 
the air as a general rule is very 
wholesome. The population is 492,338. 
The principal peoples a to of British 
descent, while at Luneburg there is a 
German colony. The Mecinas Indians 
are scatter* 
vince. The * . 

Roman Catl , , 

Baptists ; there are not many Angli- 
cans. The local council consists of 
a Lower House of Assembly and of 
a Legislative Council of Twenty, at 
the head of which is appointed a 
lieutenant-governor by the federal 
government for a term of five years. 
Education throughout the colony is 


free and compulsory. The chief uni' 
versities are : King’s College, Windsor 
(Anglican), founded in 1790; Acadia 
University, Wolfville (Baptist), 


Halifax (undenominational), founded 
in 1818. The fisheries are the most 
important industry in N. S., while 
lumbering, the manufacturing of 
wood pulp for paper, and mixed farm- 
ing occupy an important section of 
the population. Tho Intercolonial 
Railway, owned and worked by the 
Dominion government, is the chief 
means of communication with the 
other provinces. The Canadian 
Pacific and Grand Trunk railways 
have running powers within a certain 
part of the colony. The history of N. 
S. dates from the visit of the Cabots 
in 1497-98, but not until 1604 was 
any attempt at colonisation made by 
Europeans. In that year a number 
of French colonists established them- 
selves here. The settlements formed 
on the modern sites of Annapolis and 
St. Croix (New Brunswick) were as- 
sailed by the Jesuits in 1615 and the 
English colonists of Virginia, both of 
whom expelled the French. The old 
name of the colony, which was Acadia, 
was changed for N. S. by Sir William 
Alexander in 1621, who received a 
grant of the peninsula from James I., 
intending to colonise the whole of it. 
Having found, however, that the 
localities suitable for settlement were 
already occupied, the colonists re- 
turned to the mother country. The 
French were granted the possession 
of the colony by the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye (1632). The 
French settlers, however, quarrelled 
among themselves, and Cromwell 
in 1654 sent a force to occupy 
the settlement. Charles II., by 
the Treaty of Breda (1667), re- 
stored N. S. to the French. But not 
until Britain took possession of the 
colony in 1713, according to the 
Treaty of Utrecht, was peace possible 
among the colonists. In the Treaty 
of Paris (1763) France resigned all 
claim upon the country, and in 
1820 Cape Breton united with N. S. 
Representative government was 
granted as early as 1758, and a 
fully responsible legislative assembly 
in 1848 through the 
of Joseph Howe. In 
k _nco entered the Do- 
minion of Canada. See Duncan 
Campbell, Nova Scotia, 1873: J. C, 
Hopkins, Canada: an JEncyclopcedia 
(6 vols.), 1898-99. 

Novatian, a priest at Rome in the 
3rd century. He was converted to 
Christianity after reaching manhood, 
and was admitted to holy orders by 
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Fabian. In tlie discussion about those 
who had lapsed during the Decian 
persecution (250-51) N. opposed the 
policy of leniency adopted by Cor- 
nelius, Bishop of Rome. N. was in 
consequence put forward by his 
followers as a rival bishop. A Roman 
sj-nod pronounced him schismatic, 
and ho was excommunicated; but his 
influence spread, and Novatianism 
was long established in Carthage, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and in 
Asia. They claimed to be especially 
pure, and adopted the name of 
‘ Cathari.’ In their doctrine they 
denied the power of the Church to 
absolve from sin, and excluded al! 
convicted sinners from the com- 
munion of the Church. 

Novation, the merging of one legal 
obligation into another so as to ex- 
tinguish the former and give a right 
of action only on the latter. For ex- 
ample, A owes B £100 for money lent, 
and later signs a cheque for the 
amount. B. cannot sue A on his 
personal obligation to repay, but only- 
on the cheque ; and if the bank on 
which the cheque is drawn should fail 
in the meantime B would never get 
his money. A N. is invalid unless hoth 
parties consent to it. For example, 
the N. may take the form of substitut- 
ing a new debtor ( delegation in Scots 
law), and no creditor is bound with- 
out his consent to forego his rights 
against one man in exchange for 
rights against another who might well 
turn out to be a ' man of straw.’ Au 
important effect of N. is that the 
extinction of the old debt or obliga- 
tion ipso facto extinguishes all the 
rights and equities, e.g. heirs, attach- 
ing thereto, the reason being that the 
second contract stands on its own 
independent footing; but it would be 
otherwise if tho now obligation ex- 
pressly incorporated all the incidents 
of the old one. Tho term N. is rarely 
employed in English law, the effect 
of merger of old obligations being de- 
termined either by the ordinary prin- 
ciples of contract (q.v.) or by statute, 
e.g. in the case of transfers of the busi- 
ness of life assurance companies by 
amalgamu- 

Novaya / .. 

the coast ■ 

which it belongs. It consists of two 
large islands separated by thcDIatock- 
Idn Sliar. N. Z. forms a continuation 
of the Pali Klioy hills, with Vaigach 
Is. between it and the mainland. A 
number of fjord-Iiko inlets lie on tho 
E. coast of N. Z. between the Jfatoch- 
kin Sliar and 75° N. The W. coast 
is fretted with bays and promon- 
tories. On the S. is situated the buy 
of Sakhanlkha. Farther N. the 
Kostin Sliar Straits soparato Mezli- 
dusliarakiy Is. from the coast, to 
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the N. end of which is'S. Goose Cape, 
thus forming the S. extremity of 
Goose Is., in 72° N. Moller Bay 
lies between Goose Land and Cape 
Britwin, with several minor bays. On 
the W. coast of the N. island are 
Krestovaya, Masliigin, and Nor- 
denskjold bays, and to the N. are 
several groups of islands — Gorbovyi, 
Pankratier, the Gulf Stream Is., 
and the Orange Is. N. Z. is 
mountainous, possesses many lakes 
and streams, and is intersected by 
deep, narrow valleys. Very little is 
known of the interior. The Novgorod 
hunters are said to have visited the 
island in the 11th century. With the 
discovery of the N.E. passage in 1553 
began a series of expeditions. In 1556 
Stephen Borough was the first west- 
ern European to reach the eastern 
extremity of the island. The famous 
Baron Nordenskjold investigated the 
whole of N. Z. in 1876-77. Among the 
later explorers are H. J. Pearson 
(1895-97) and O. Ekstam (1900-3). 
The climate varies in parts, and 
glaciers are rare. There is practically 
no animal life on the island. There 
are a few lemmings and brown and 
white bears. On the coast abound 
birds, whales, seals, walruses, and 
dolphins. There is a small Russian 
colony on the S. island. 

Novelda, a tn. in Spain in tho prov. 
of, and 15 m. N.W. of tho tn. of, 
Alicante. It has manufs. of lace, and 
there are sulphur springs in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (est.) 12,000. 

Novella;, see Justinian’s Legis- 
lation. 

Novello, ClaraAnastasia(lS18-l 908), 
an English soprano singer, daughter 
of Vincent N., born in London and 
trained in Paris. She made her first 
public appearance in EngJandin 1S32, 
and from then until her retirement in 
1860 she was regarded as one of tho 
greatest vocalists in concert, opera, 
and oratorio, both in England and on 
the Continent. See her Reminiscences, 
compiled by her daughter (1910). 

Novello, Joseph Alfred (1S10-96), an 
English singer and music publisher, 
son of Vincent N. Ho became a 
music publisher in 1829, in- " 
ng tho publication of cheap 
nstead of publication by sub- 
scription. Henry Littleton became a 

S artner in tho firm in 1861, and, on 
. A. Novollo’s retirement in 1860, 
solo proprietor; but the firm has con- 
tinued as Novello & Co. 

Novello, Vincent (1781-1801), an 
English musician and composer, born 
in London, whero ho held posts as 
organist from 1790-1822. Ro edited 
tho Masses of Haydn and Mozart, tho 
works of Palestrina, and other lino 
music hitherto unknown in England. 

Ho composed a vast quantity of 
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sacred music, and with his publication 
of the first volume ot his original work 
in 1S11 laid the foundation of the 
publishing firm of Novello & Co. 

Novels. The N. and the so-called 
romance, may conveniently be in- 
cluded here under the common de- 
finition of prose narrative fiction. 

1. Ancient classical prose fiction . — 
The earliest Greek compositions of a 
fictitious character, of which we pos- 
sess any knowledge, are the Milcsiaca, 
or Milesian Talcs, said to have been 
written chiefly by one Aristides. In 
Greece Proper, nothing was done, so 
far as we know. In the way of N. or 
romance, until after the age of Alex- 
ander the Great. Clearchus, a dis- 
ciple of Aristotle, wrote a history of 
fictitious love-adventures, and is thus, 
perhaps, to he considered the first 
European Greek novelist, and the 
first < 
read 
Chris 
I)iog 
four 

Apis.„ 

beyond Thule), was founded on the 
wanderings, adventures, and loves of 
Dimas and Dercyllis. The first names 
that occur in the new series are Lucius 
of Patra ( Patrensis ) and Lucian, who 
flourished in the 2nd century a.d., 
during the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 
The next notable name is that of 
Heliodorus. bishop of Trikka, who 
flourished in the 4th century a.d. 
This Christian writer, whose Loves of 
Theagenes and Charicleia is really tho 
oldest extant erotic romance, has far 
excelled all his predecessors in every- 
thing that can render a story interest- 
ing or excellent; and his charming 
fiction obtained a great popularity 
among such as could read, and all the 
subsequent Erotikoi deliberately imi- 
tated his style and manner, while 
he was not less certainly used as a 
modei by that once celebrated but 
dreadfully tedious school of heroic 
romance which flourished in France 
during the 17th century, and whose 
best-remembered representative is 
Mademoiselle de Scud6ri. Tasso, 
Guarini, d’Urfd, and several other 
modern writers, have drawn many 
• particulars — sometimes almost ver- 
batim— from 
Theagenes and ■ 

that next inv. 

point of time, the Daphnis 
ot Longus, is of a totally 

character. It is a simple ai ^ 

esque prose -pastoral, with no poison- 
ings, murders, magic, supernatural- 
ism, or impossible exploits. Daj)hnis 
and Chloe is the only pastoral romance 
produced by any. Byzantine author. 
Of three Xenophons, also noted 
among the Erotikoi, and of uncertain 
IX 


date, the .best is Xenophon of Ephe- 
sus, whose romance, entitled Ephe- 
siaca, or the Loves of Anthia and 
Abrocomas , is in ten books. It is, 
however, perhaps worth mentioning, 
that in the romance of Xenophon we 
meet for the first time with the story 
of the love-potion, the pretended 
death, and the mock-entombment of 
the heroine, which forms the leading 
incident in Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Julid . Then there appeared a work 
which was essentially a romance, 
and was composed expressly for the 
purpose of recommending the ascetic 
form of Christian life, the Barlaam 
and Josaphat , the author of which is 
unknown. This during the middle 
ages -was translated into every lan- 
guage of Christendom. In the 2nd 
century a.d. Appuleius wrote his Ass 
(called from its excellence the Golden 
^iss). It supplied Boccaccio with 
some of his stories, and the author of 
Oil Bias with the pic tm esque inci- 
dents of the robbers’ cave, and con- 
tains in the episode of Cupid and 
Psyche one of the loveliest allegories 
of classical antiquity. 

2. Romantic fiction in Western 
Europe is a completely new growth, 
the product of new historical circum- 
stances, which were but very slightly 
affected by Byzantine influences; and 
it transports us into a world of ideas, 
sentiments, beliefs, and actions, as 
different from what we find in the 
Erotikoi as could well be imagined. 
When we read the Erotikoi we are 
reminded that we are in the midst of 
a corrupt and decaying civilisation ; 
when we turn to the romances of 
chivalry, we feel that we are in the 
presence of a youthful, healthy, 
vigorous, and growing social life. 
These romances generally consist of a 
series of extraordinary and utterly 
impossible exploits, in which the 
magic, the mystery, and the enchant- 
ments of the Arabian Nights are 
rivalled or outshone; but this proves 
no more than that the races of 
Western Europe were boundlessly 
ignorant, credulous, and wonder- 
loving. Mediaeval romance appears 
to have had its root and foundation in 
Chivalry, and although the exploits 
and the marvels may have often been 
from foreign sources, yet the 
scenery, sentiment, and life of 
' horoughly reflect the 
of the earlier ages of 
le mediaeval romances 
nto three great series: 

(1) those relating to Arthur (<z.v.) and 
the Knights of the Round Table ; 

(2) those relating to Charlemagne 
(q.u.) and his Paladins ; (3) those 
relating to Amadis de Gaul (q.rc.) and 
his descendants. Besides the three 
distinct series of romance above 

T 2 
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mentioned, a fourth perhaps deserves ever) at the vices of the clergy, the 
mention, in which the heroes of an- crooked ways of politicians, and the 
tiquity are grotesquely tricked out in jargon of philosophers. The next 
the costume of mediaeval knights, remarkable romance of a comic nature 
The principal are the romance of is the Vita di Bertoldo of Julio Cesare 
Jason and il ledea, of Hercules, of Croce, a work recounting the humor- 
CEdipus, and of Alexander. They are ous and successful exploits of a clever 
all written in French, and the first but ugly peasant, which for two 
two profess to he the work of a Raoul centuries was as popular in Italy as 
le Febre. Robinson Crusoe or the Pilgrim’s Pro- 

3. Development and influence of press in England. A few years later 
fiction in Italy. — The Italians origin- appeared Don Quixote (see Coll- 
ated no romances of the kind de- vantes), in which ‘ war to the knife ’ 
scribed above. The earliest Italian was proclaimed against the romances 
work of this sort is tlio Cento Novelle of chivalry. Almost contemporaneous 
Anliche, commonly called 11 Novel- with Don Quixotevms another Spanish 
lino. It is a compilation by different romance, Matteo Aleman's Life of 
hands, all unknown. It was followed Guzman Alfarache, which gave birth 
in 1358 by the Decameron of Boc- to a host of Spanish romances with 
caccio, the finest in point of humour, beggars and scamps for heroes, of 
sentiment, and style, but not more which the best is the Lazarillo de 
original in the matter of story than . ■ ' ' - ■ 

11 Novellino. Its influence on early 

European literature was prodigious. ■ ... 

Chaucer and Shakespeare in England 

have been in particular greatly in- „ 

debted to it for incidents and plots ; | of the series is the Utopia of Sir 
while in France Boccaccio had a Thomas More ; next comes the 
number of distinguished imitators. Argcnis of Barclay, published in 1021; ' 
In his own country his influence was and to the same class belong a variety 
so overwhelming that for some cen- of French romances, of winch by far 
turies Italian novelists could do noth- the most famous is the TiUmague of 
ing moro than attempt to copy him. FCnelon. Pastoral romance.- — Tho first 
Tho principal of these imitators important work of the kind is the 
are Franco Sacclictti, Ser Giovanni, Arcadia of Sannazzaro, written in 
Massuccio di Salerno, Sabadino Italian. It was followed by tho Diana 
delli Arienti, Agnolo Firenzuolo, of Montemayor, written in Spanish, 
Luigi da Porta, Molza, Giovanni several of the episodes of which aro 
Brevio, Girolamo Parabosco, Marco borrowed from the Italian novelists, 
Cademoste da Lodi, and Giovanni while Shakespeare has in turn directly 
Giraldi Cinthio. Cintkio was tho taken from it the plot of the Two 
greatest favourite of all the Italian Gentlemen of Verona, ns well us some 
novelists with tho Elizabothan drama- of tho most 
tists. Besides these we may mention Midsummer.'. 

Antonio Francesco Grazzini, Stra- in this class 

parolo, and BandeJlo. A few words ney’s Arcadia. 

may also be devoted hero to a very first of this heavy series was the 

different class of fiction — tho spiritual Polexandre of Gombcrville, His suo- 

romancc. It originated in the bosom cessor, Calpronede, wroto Cleopatra, 

of the Church. The first of the series Cassandra, and Pharamond. But tho 

is Barlaam and Josaphat, but by far most prolific of tho school is Madame 

the greatest work of thekind produced de Scuderi, whose principal romances 

during the middle ages is the Legcnda are Ibrahim ou I'lllustrc Bassa, Clclie, 

Aurea, or Golden Legend. Besides Histoire Romaine, Artamciies ou le 

these may be mentioned a species of Grand Cyrus, 

spiritual tale, the Contes Divots, pro- Novels an " ■■ 

valent in Franco during tho 12tli and 18 tii Centura 

13th centuries, which was written nations that r 

by monks. guislied theinsc. .... 

Romance op the 16th and 17th of fiction during this century were 
Centuries. — D uring tho lGth and England and Franco. 

17th- ' t kinds of English prose fiction. — During tho 

N. w . : The comic age of Elizabeth and her immediate 

rornd;..,, . romance, successors, tho ■ . . ’ 

(3) the pa ' ', from 

romance. ' . . 1 ulmos ■ ■; 

begins in . . and u.j 

( q.v ,), btyrai u., .... ... . pastoral of Arcadia, and 

tho Father of Ridicule. Rabelais, in Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, wo meet 
his inimitable burlesque romance, with nothing in tho slmpo of a novel 
scoffs (with tho tone of a sceptic, how- ■ or a romance for a hundred years. It 
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is certain that at the beginning ot the 
1 8th century England was entering on 
the most prosaic, unimaginative, and 
unheroical period o£ her history. Its 
characteristics are faithfully reflected 
in most of her novels, which possess a 
great historical value apart altogether 
from their literary merits. The first 
name that occurs is that of the 
notorious Aphra Behn, the greater 
number of whose novels, of which 
Oronoko is the best known, appeared 
towards the olose of the reign of 
Charles II. But the first novelist of 
great genius belonging to the new era 
is Daniel De Foe, the father of modem 
English prose fiction, in whose writ- 
ings — The Adventures of Captain 
Singleton, The Fortunes of Moll 
Flanders, The History of Colonel Jack, 
etc. — the coarse, homely, unpoeticai, 
but vigorous realism of the time is 
strikingly apparent. Robinson Crusoe 
is the finest and the most famous of 
all that class of fiction which was ex- 
tensively cultivated in both Franco 
and England. After De Foe comes 
Richardson, whose novels are Pamela. 
Sir Charles Grandison, and Clarissa 
Harloive. Fielding thought Richardson 
untrue to nature, and wrote Ins first 
novel, Joseph Andrews, as a burlesque 
on the style of his predecessor. 
Like his subsequent performances, 
Tom Jones and Amelia, it represents 
society as Fielding’s sharper eyes 
saw it — on the whole, gross, vulgar, 
and impure. Smollett continues to 
paint in tho samo spirit. His chief 
works are Roderick Random, Peregrine 

r v-i 7* , .1 
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impossible to class him with any of 
his contemporaries. Four years later 
appeared Goldsmith's Vicar of JVake- 
field, in which a change for tho better, 
in a moral point of view, is first 
noticeable. With the exception of 
Richardson, all the novelists above 
mentioned are usually described as 
humorists. The publication of Percy's 
Rcliques re -awakened an interest in 
the age of chivalry and romance. The 
first of the modern romantic school 
was Horace Walpole, whose Castle of 
Otranto appeared in 1769. It was 
followed by Clara Reeve, the authoress 
of the Old English Baron ; but the 
greatest genius in this line was un- 
doubtedly Mrs. Radcliffe, whose 
Mysteries of Udolpho and other works 
were once abundantly imitated. Her 
ablest successors were Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, author of The Monk, 
and Maturin, author of Montorio. 

Romance in which the incidents , 
though natural , are purely imaginary. 
—Tliis class corresponds with the 
modern conception of the novel, and 


probably had its prototype in La 
Princesse de Cleves and Zayde , by 
Madame La Fayette; but the first 
great name that adorns it is that of 
Marivaux, whose Vie de Mariamne 
and Paysan Parvenu were long in 
Iiigh favour. Next to Marivaux comes 
the Abb6 Prevot, cliiefly remembered 
by Manon L’Escaut. Other writers 
belonging more or less strictly to the 
same division are Madame Riccoboni 
and Rousseau. 

Humorous and satirical romance . — 
By far the 
of this kinc 

the Liable . 

de Salamanque of Le Sage. Voltaire 
may fairly claim to rank among 
these in virtue of his Candidc, Zadig, 
L'Ingdnu , and La Princesse de Baby- 
lone. 

Fairy tales > etc. — The immediate 
forerunner and prototype of the 
French fairy tales was the Penta- 
merone of Signor Ba sile. This attracted 
and stimulated the fancy of M. 
Charles Perrault, whose Histoires ou 
Contes du Temps passd appeared in 
1697. His principal successors were 
the Comtesse d’Aunoy, Mine. Murat, 
Mile, de la Force, and Mme. Vil- 
leneuve, whose La Belle ct le Bete 
(Beauty and the Beast) is perhaps 
the most beautiful creation of this 
fantastic form. 

Prose fiction of Germany during 
18fh and 19 th centuries. — Towards 
the close of the century miters be- 
came more numerous, and as the 
literary activity of many of them 
continued on till tho first or second 
quarter of the 19th century, it will be 
most convenient and natural to treat 
both centuries together. The first 
eminent German novelist of this 
period was Wieland. The principal 
names of novelists influenced by 
Richardson and Fielding are August 
la Fontaine, Wetzel, Muller, Schulz, 
and Hippel. Almost contemporary 
with these there flourished for a brief 
period (1780-1800) a school whose 
works had their poetic counterpart in 
Schiller’s Robbers. The chief writers 
of this ‘ turbulent school of fiction ’ 
are Cramer, Spiers, Schlenkert, and 
Veit Weber. Alone, and far above all 
others in redundancy and originality 
of fancy, humour, and pathos, towers 
Jean Paul Richter. Apart from all 
schools stands Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe ( q.v .), whose novels, as well 
as his poems, are poetico-philosophic 
efforts to represent, perhaps to solve, 
the great facts and problems of human 
life and destiny. Other distinguished 
names are those of Ludwig Tieck, 
Be la Motto Fouqu6, Chamisso, Hein- 
rich Steffens, Achim von Amim, 
Clemens Brentano Zschokke, and 
Hoffmann. 
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Novels and Romances of the Kock, Balzac, the Dumas, father and 
19th Century : English fiction. — son, Sue, Madame Dudevant, though 
Almost the first novelist that we en- wholly dissimilar to each other in tho 
counter in the 19th century. Sir quality of their genius, are wofully 
Walter Scott, is probably the greatest alike in the baser element of the 
that England, or even the world, has national fiction. Victor Hugo and 
ever seen. Possessed at once of far Lamartine are morally far above the 
greater antiquarian learning, imagina- rest of their contemporaries, 
tive genius, sound sense, and in- In a comprehensive sketch like tho 
stinctive taste, than any of his present it would be a blemish to omit 
' romantic ’ predecessors, he knew at least the names of tho more 
precisely what to shun and what to eminent American novelists, as they 
choose. The political reaction that have contributed not a little of late 
took place in Britain showed itself in years to the stock of English proso 
literature too, and Sir Walter Scott fiction. The most notable are Brock- 
was its grandest representative. He den Brown, Fenimore Cooper, Wash- 
strove to delineate the Past as it ington Irving, Edgar Allan Poo, 
seemed in the eyes of men who were Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Oliver 
dubious of the Present and afraid Wendell Holmes, 
of the Future. The overpowering The foregoing is a short summary 
genius of Scott necessarily led to of the earlier 19tli century N., and it 
‘ endless imitation,’ but the only one remains to give a still moro brief 
of his followers that holds a tolerably account of the novelists of the later 
decent position in literature is G. P. part of tho century. This must be 
R. James. Galt and Wilson por- brief for two reasons — first, because 
trayed aspects of Scottish life which many of these authors are still living, 
the author of Waverlcg has passed and this article is to exclude such ; 
over. Moore’s Epicurean has all the and second, because tho worth-sifting 
sparkling and superficial splendours influence of time has yet to be ellec- 
of his verse. After Scott, the next tive. On tho whole the tendency of 
novelist who distinctly marks a new the novel of tins period is away from 
stage in the development of fiction is the exclusive consideration of in- 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. During dividual character aud actions and 
tho middle half of the century the towards tho examination of grave 
greatest names are unquestionably social problems. This tendency did 
those of Dickens, Thackeray, and not reach its maximum in tho period 
Miss Evans; but besides these might under discussion, but there is abund- 
be mentioned a host of others, who ant evidence of its existence. Chief 
have attained either celebrity or among these fin de siielc novelists are 
popularity, or both. We have the George Meredith and Oscar Wilde in 
nautical novels of Marryat; the poll- England, Anthony Trollope and 
tical novels of Benjamin Disraeli; tho Mark Twain in America, Emilo Zola 
sporting and military novels of Lover; in France, and Tourgdniev and Leo 
the brilliant ‘ muscular Christian ’ Tolstoy in Russia. For further details, 
novels of Kingsley; the ‘ governess- see articles under these names cud 
novels,’ as they have been aptly deno- also articles on many living authors, 
minated, of Miss BrontiS; tho ‘school’ See also Dunlop’s History of Fiction 
novels of Hughes and Farrar; aud the (London), lSlf ; G. Saintsbury, The 
‘sensational’ novels of Willae Collins, English Novel, 1913. 

Miss Braddon, and others. Other November, the eleventh month of 
authors not less eminent aro Mrs. tho year, derives its name from 
Oiiphant and Charles Reade. tho Latin novcm (nine), us, until the 

French fictiondurinothe lOthcenlurj/. Julian arrangement, it was tho ninth 
— Tho only tolerably gifted writer of mouth of the old Roman year, which 
fiction who figures during tho First began in March. There are thirty 
Empire is Lo Bruu. Chateaubrlaud days in the month ; the lltli was con- 
and Madame de Staiil may bo men- sldercd by tho Romans as tho begin- 
tioned, and Charles Nodier, though ning of winter, aud the cpulum Jovls 
voluminous, was uot an original (banquet of Jupiter) was hold on (lie 
novelist. After tho revolution of 1S30 13th. 

France began to display a wonderful Novonta : 1. A vil. of Italy in tho 
literary activity. Unhappily tor tho prov. of Vincenzo, 17 m. ri.W. of 
purity of its literature, tho regime of Padua. 2. A vil. of Italy, on the Piavo 
the restoration, which followed tho in the prov. of, and 17 m. N.E. of the 
deliverance of Franco from a military city of, Venice. Pop. G000. 
despotism, was itself a base, corrupt, Novgorod, a gov. of N.W. Russia, 
and profligate tiling, and tlio poetio bounded W. and N. by the govorn- 
witcliery of a religious mysticism meets of St. Petersburg and Olonets, 
cannot blind us to the fact that the stretching from S.W. to N.E. 150 in. 
substance of most of the French Area 15,770 sq. m. Pop. 1,038,500. 
Actions is Incurably immoral. Paul do Tlic S. is occupied by the Valdai 
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plateau, in which are the highest 
elevations ' of middle Russia (600. to 
over 1000. ft.), as well as the sources 
of nearly all the great nversof the 
country. Forests occupy about 55 
per cent, of the total area. There ore 
vast beds of Devonian limestone and 
sandstone overlaid with, carboni- 
ferous limestone, dolomite, sand- 
stones, and marle3 throughout the 
country, and numerous remains of the 
Neolithic. Stone Age are found. The 
chief river, the Volkhov, flows from 
Lake Ilmen into Lake Ladoga, and 
all boats from the V olga to St. Peters 
burg pass through this government. 
The severe, climate and marshy soil 
render agriculture very unprofitable. 
Fireclay, coal, and turf are extracted. 
The chief industries are: building, 
fishing, shipbuilding, and the ao- 
mesticarts. Thepeoplcare exclusively 
Great Russians. The Orthodox Greek 
Church claims about 96 per cent, of 

tho population. „ 

■ Novgorod, formally known as 
Volikey Novgorod (Great Novgorod), 
a tn. of Russia and cap. of tne gov. 
of the same name, and the seat of ! the 
archbishop of the Orthodox Greek 
Church. The town is situated 119 m. 
S.S.E. of St. Petersburg, and lies on 
tho hanks of the Volkhov, - m. hem 
its. source in Lake Ilmen. Pop- 
26,972. Tho kremlin, or citadel, is 
situated on the N. shore of the river, 
and includes the cathedral of St. 
Sophia, which was built about the 
middle of the 11th century. It feU 
into decay, but was restored between 
1893 and 1900. ' In this building are 
preserved many valuable relics, me 
Yaroslav Tower is historically con- 
nected ' with, tho common council 
which, used to meet there. There is 
also a monument erected to com- 
memorate the thousandth anniver- 
sary , of ' the foundation of Russia 
(built 1862). Another similar monu- 
ment has been erected to perpetuate 
the repulse of Napoleon m l®\^* 
Previous to the Tartar invasion, N. 
with Kiev; was the chief centre of the 
Russians. They selected their princes 
from the sons of their liberator 
Yaroslav, or the other branch of tne 
family of Rurik. ' They carried on 
trade with the Hanseatic and Scan- 
dinavian cities, and colonised tne 
basins of the Northern Dwina. iney 
also descended, the "Volga in the 
14th century, and made trading ex- 
peditions as far as Siberia, Their 
peace was at last disturbed by their 
struggle against- the Suzdal reign, 
followed by the encroachments or tne 
Swedes and Germans. These in- 
vaders they repulse din the battles at 
Ladoga (1240) and Pskov (1242). The 
marshes of, their country prevented, 
a Mongol invasion in 1240 - 4— 
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Ivan III. and his Moscow followers 
in 1456 attacked her after depriving 
her of two colonies; and she at last 
had to fight desperately for her 
liberty, which she did with aniall 
success under Marthe Boretskaya, 
the mayor. Ivan III. entered N. and 
deprived her of 
(the Terrible) hi 
and put some 15 , 

pos^tion'on the water-liighway from 
Volga to St. Petersburg and her 

connection with the trunk-road to 

Moscow, her commercial importance 
can never hope to regain its former 
pesiUon. er Itsmanufs. and trade are 
insignificant. , 

Novgorod-Syeversk, a tn. of o.vv. 
Russia in the gov. of Chernigov. 110 
m NE byK. thereof, on the r. b of 
the Desna. There are brickfields, 
tanneries, and manufactures of soap. 

1 °Novi!’or Novi Ligure, a tn. of Pied- 

'^’of^rity^oL AiS^S: 
Weaving and the manufacture of silk 
goods are important industries. P P* 

uiahi highways between Bosnia, Ser- 
vta, and Montenegro. T J op. 1 -.,00U . 

and a^puIaUom consisting chiefly of 

Sla N V ovic U e d ^“ilation ’° f ? ven to 

person's ^f e {A 

Srco^fole^ed members 

Co Sid 0 SSfe |fore «*£ 

S^f^^v^h^iness 

iS Cv.» d ad\^01ga(^^ef) 

(it. 1840). a Russian .fuvefUSh to 
born in ^Xoscow She n influential 

writings 1° . '’FJSjE an a alliance. 
Russian fnendsbip aim she 

Under her maiden untials^u papera> 

IHIfSs— 
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Novikov, Nikolai Ivanovitoh (1744- 
1818), a Russian author who founded 
a review at Moscow entitled Jivo- 
pissels (the Painter) in 17G9, and 
managed the Gazette of Moscow. The 
review was suppressed in 1774. N. 
was later imprisoned by the order 
ot Catherine IX., 
until the reign ol 
include Russian 
and the Dictiona>_ .. 

Novo-Cherkask, or Novo-Tcher- 
kask, cap. of the Don Cossacks ter., 
S. Russia, at the junction of the Don 
and the Aksai, 40 m. from the Sea of 
Azov. It has a flourishing trade. Its 
new cathedral was completed in 1904. 
Pop. 53,473. 

Novo-Georgievsk : 1. Or Krylov, a 
tn. in the gov. of Kherson, S. Russia, 
at the junction of the Tyasmin and 
the Dnieper, 17 m. W.N.W. of Kre- 
menchug ; has a large trade in timber, 
grain, and cattle. Pop. 11,214. 2. Or 
Modlin, a first-class fortress of Rus- 
sian Poland, 23 m. N.W. of Warsaw, 
at the junction of the Narev and the 
Vistula. Sustained severe sieges in 
1813 and 1830-31. 

Novograd-Volinski, a tn. in the gov. 
of Volhynia, W. Russia, about SO m. 
W.N.W. of 'Zhitomir. Pop. 17,000. 

Novo-Hamburgo, a German colony 
in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, about 
32 m. N.W. ot Porto Alegre. 

Novo-Moskovsk, a 'tn. in the gov. 
ot Ekaterinoslav, Russia, on the R. 
Samara. Pop. 13,000. 

Novo-Petropolis, a German colony 
in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 45 m. 
N. of Porto Alegre. Pop. 12,000. 

Novo-Radomsk, a tn. in the gov. of 
Piotrkov, Russian Poland, on the 
r. b. of the Warta. Pop. 12,500. 

Novorossiisk, a seaport of Russia, 
on the Black Sea, 00 m. W.S.W. of 
Ekaterinodar. Has trade in cereals 
and petroleum. Pop. 45,000. 

Novotcherkask, or Novo-Tcher- 
kask, see Novo-Cherkask. 

Novo-Uzonsk, a tn. in the gov. of 
Samara, Russia, on the Uzen, 110 m. 
S.E. of Saratov. Pop. 14,000. 

Nova-Zybkov, a tn. in the gov. of 
Chernigov, Russia, OS m. N.N.E. of 
Chernigov. It manufactures oil, 
candles, sailcloth, pottery, and car- 
riages, and also has tanneries. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Nowawos, a vil. of Prussia, suburb 
of Potsdam, with a weaving industry. 
Pop. 23,754. 

Nowgong : 1. A dist. of Assam, 
India. Area 3843 sq. m. Pop, 
200,000. 2. Cap. of the dist. ot the 

same name, on the Kalaug R., 00 m. 
E. by N. of Gaubati. Pop. 5000. 

3. A tn. and a military cantonment, 
Bundelkhand, India. Its college was 
established in memory of Lord Mayo. 
Pop. 12,000. 


)0 Noyon 

Nox (Gk. vvf), in mythology, was 
the personification of night. Ac- 
cording to most writers Note and Ere- 
bus were the children of Chaos, and 
they, in their turn, gave birth to 
-■Ether and Hemera. She is usually 
represented as winged, and clothed in 
some dark material. 

Noy (or Noye), Sir William (1577- 
1634), an English jurist, attorney- 
general, was born in Cornwall. In 
1603 he was elected to parliament, 
and until his death sat for Cornish 
constituencies in every parliament 
save one. Some years before his death 
he changed his allegiance to the court 
party.and in 1631 was made attorney - 
general. He was in favour of the im- 
position of the famous ‘ ship-money ’ 
tax. Among his works may be men- 
tioned On the Grounds and Maxims 
of the Law of this Kinndam, 1641 ; 
The Compleat Lawyer, 1661. 

Noya, a seaport in the prov. of 
Corunna. Spain, 45 m. S.W. ot Cor- 
unna. Manufactures include paper, 
soap, and leather. Pop. 10,000. 

Noyoau, or Cremo de Noyoau, a 
French liqueur. It is usually manu- 
factured from brandy and flavoured 
with bitter almonds or the kernels of 
the peach or apricot stone. There 
are two varieties of N.— pink and 
white. 

Noyes, Alfred (6. 18S0), a poet and 
author, began his literary career as 
a contributor to various magazines, 
among them, Blackwood's, The Spec- 
tator, Fortnightly Review, The Book- 
man, The Comhill, and The Nation. 
Ho has also written for American 
publications, and in February 1913 
left England for a tour in the United 
States, whero ho lectured on poetry. 
Among his other works uvo : The 
Loom of Years, 1902 ; The Flower of 
Old. Japan, 1903 ; The Forest of Wild 
Thyme, 1905; Drake, 1903 ; William 
Morris (English Men of Letters), 
190S ; The Enchanted Island and 
other Poems, 1909 ; The Temple of 
Beauty, 1910; and Tales of the Mer- 
maid 'Tavern, 1913. 

Noyes, John Humphrey (1S11-S6). 
founder of the Perfectionists, born at 
Brattleboro, Vermont, U.S.A. He 
eventually founded a community at 
Putney, the ton 
communism in ■ . 

marriage, ■■ 

to Oneida, New York, but N. found 
himself in difliculties owing to ids free 
ideas with regard to marriage. Ho 
wroto The Bcrean, 1847: The Doctrine 
of Salvation from Sin explained and 
defined, 1843 : History of American 
Socialism, 1870. 

Noyon, a tn. in the dept, of Oise. 
France, 07 ni. N.E. of Paris. Its 
cathedral dates from the 12th cen- 
tury. It has also a bishop's palace. 
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The chief industries are sugar refining, 
tanning, and the manufacture of tex- 
tile goods. N. is the birthplace of 
Calvin. Pop. 7300. 

Nubar Pasha (1825-99), an Egyptian 
statesman, born in Smyrna; educated 
in the Christian faith, and studied in 
Europe. He was secretary to Abbas 
Pasha, and afterwards to Ismail 
Pasha. About 1867 he became 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
while he held that office was instru- 
mental in bringing about the use of 
mixed courts of law to try cases be- 
tween Egyptians and Europeans. 
From 1881-38 and 1894-95 he held 
chief power under the English. 

Nubia, a tract of country, with no 
precise limit, in N.E. Africa, anciently 
known as Ethiopia. The ancients 
gave the name of Ethiopia to the W. 
bank of the Nile, from Meroe to the 
bend of the river. The name may 
have been derived from the Egyptian 
and Coptio Novb, or Gold, a name 
still retained in Wady Nouba, which 
extends from the frontier of Dongola, 
N. of the Wady Seboua, above Deni. 
The tract between Seboua and 
Assouan is called the Wady Kenous. 
Diocletian removed hence a Lybian 
tribe, called Nobatse, to the district 
above Syene to oppose the Blemmyes, 
who inhabited the western desert, now 
held by the Ababde and Bisharein 
Arabs. The dominion of the Pharaohs, 
when most extended, reached to the 
Isle of Argo, the last place where the 
monuments of the Egyptians have 
been found. Under these monarchs 
it was called Kush, and was governed 
by a royal scribe, entitled Prince of 
Kush, or Ethiopia, till the twentieth 
dynasty, when it appears to have 
been recovered by a series of native 
rulers, who ultimately conquered 
Egypt; and although driven back, 
finally extended their rule from 
Meroe to Syene, the most southern 
city held by the Egyptian monarchs, 
thePtolemies, and the Romans. These 
Ethiopians adopted the civilisation 
of the Egyptians, and the names of 
some of their monarchs have been 
preserved. The subsequent fortunes 
of this country will be seen under 
Ethiopia. The modern inhabitants 
consist principally of Arabs, who in- 
vaded the country after the rise of 
Mohammed, the principal tribes being 
the Djowabere and El Gharbye, who 
inhabit from Assouan to the Wady 
Haifa. This part of the country is 
called Lower N., and is under 
Egyptian jurisdiction; Upper N. be- 
longs to the Anglo -Egyptian Sudan. 
The chief attractions of this country 
to travellers are the numerous temples 
and other ancient remains of the 
Egyptians, extending from Philie to 
the island of Argo. These consist of 


the temple of Isis, in the Isle of Philce, 
founded by Nectanebo I., and con- 
tinued by the Ptolemies; the temple 
of Deboud, built in honour of Amen 
Ra, by Ataramen, and continued by 
the Romans; Tafa or Taphis, the 
modern Kalabshe, built by Ra- 
ineses II.; the rock temple of Beit e 
Welly, recording the conquests of the 
same monarch; Wady Haifa, built by 
Osertesen I.; the rock temple of 
Ihsamboul, built by Ranieses II.; 
Gebel Addeh, built by Horus of the 
eighteenth dynasty; Ibrim, built by 
Ainenophes II.; Amada, founded by 
Thothmes III.; Ghersheh, Seboua, 
and Dem, built by Rameses II.; 
Dakkeh, the ancient Pselcis, built by 
Ergamenes; the Colossus of the Isle 
of Argo; and the Pyramids of Meroe 
and Tanquassi. 

Authorities. — Nubian Texts (edited 
by C. A. Wallis Budge, British 
Museum), 1909; The Egyptian Sudan 
(London), 1907; Our Soudan : its 
Pyramids and Progress (London), 
1905. 

Nuble, an inland prov. of Chile, 
immediately S. of lat. 36° S., and 
crossed by long. 72° W. Its capital is 
Chilian (q.u.). Area 3555 sq. m. Pop. 
170,000. 

Nucleus (Lat. nucleus, kernel ; cf. 
nux % nut), the name given to the 
central portion of a comet. A bright 
comet consists of three portions, the 
star-like N., which fades by insensible 
gradations into the coma or nebulous 
haze surrounding it, and the tail, 
stretching in a direction away from 
the sun. The nuclei and comas of 
different comets vary in luminosity, 
but it is rarely that they can be 
separated by the naked eye. 

Nucleus, see Cell. 

Nuddea, see Nadiya. 

Nueces, a riv. of Texas, U.S.A., 
rises in a plateau in the southern part 
of the state. Its course of about 400 
m. is generally S.E. to Corpus Cliristi 
Bay in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Nuenborg, or Neuenburg, a tn. of W. 
Prussia prov., on the Vistula, 48 m. 
S. of Danzig. Pop. 5155. 

Nuova Ecija, a fertile prov. of 
Luzon, Philippine Is. Capital, San 
Isidro. Area3840sq.m. Pop.133,000. 

Nueva San Salvador, a city of Salva- 
dor, Central America, 110 m. S.W. of 
Tegucigalpa. It was rebuilt in 1854 
after an earthquake had destroyed 
the old town. Pop. 19,000. 

Nueva Vizcaya (New Biscay), a 
mountainous prov. of Luzon, Philip- 
pine Is. Area 4685 sq. m. Pop. 
(chiefly Negritos) 63,000. 

Nuevitas, a tn. of Cuba, on the N. 
coast, 35 m. N.N.E. of Puerto Prin- 
cipe. Mahogany, cedar, and other 
timbers are exported. Pop. 4500. 

Nuevo Leon, a state of Mexico, on 
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the N.E. slope o £ the E. Sierra Hadre. 
Monterey i3 the capital. Sugar and 
grain are grown. Area 21,324 sq. m. 
Pop. 388,929. 

Nugent, James (1S22-1905), an 
English philanthropist, born at 
Liverpool. The Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence League of the Cross, which 
now has many branches both in this 
country and America, was founded 
by him in 1872. He also established 
tlie ‘ Save the Boy ’ Refuge and a 
Magdalene Home. 

Nuisance is a comprehensive term 
in law. Though it is not difficult 
to say what acts or omissions in 
practice constitute a public or com- 
mon N., and render the offender liable 
to criminal proceedings, it is by no 
means easy to say exactly when an 
act or omission will amount to a 
private N., so as to ground a civil 
action at tlie instance of an individual. 
In principle the distinction between 
public and private Ns. is not one of 
kind, but depends rather upon the 
extent of the operation of the evil, 
and it is for a jury to say whether a 
sufficiently large number of people 
are or may ho affected so as to render 
a N. criminally punishable. The diffi- 
culty of determining in any individual 
case whether an act amounts to a 
private N. arises from the fact that 
private Ns. for the most part concern 
one’s control or enjoyment of land 
or house property, and neither judges 
of fact nor juries are disposed to 
curtail the liberty of the subject by 
construing as a N. an act which is in- 
cidental to or arises out of the carry- 
ing on of an otherwise legitimate 
business. Eor example, it may be 
very unpleasant for private dwellers 
that the owner of adjacent vacant 
land proposes to sell his land to a 
company which intends to build a 
soap factory on it; but there is no 
remedy (apart fromthepossible effects 
of restrictive covenants) against tlio 
company to prevent the carrying 
on of that soap manufactory other 
than an action for damages, or for 
an injunction to prevent them from 
so carrying it on, as by the emission 
of smoko or the causing of a great 
noise and vibration as actually to 
interfere with the enjoyment of the 
house as a dwelling-house. A public 
or common N. is an act or omission 
which disturbs or is liable to disturb 
the normal state of order and com- 
fort of the public. Publio Ns. are 
indictable (see Indictment) as mis- 
demeanours, but will also form the 
ground of a civil action at the in- 
stance of any one or more persona 
who can prove that they are pecu- 
liarly aggrieved or affected iu somo 
way over and above tho annoyance 
caused to the publio at large. The 


2 Nuisance 

cluef classes of publio N. are : (1 ) The 
carrying on of offensive or dangerous, 
trades or manufactures. In these' 
cases it must be shown that tho trade 
or manufacture in the way it is carried 
on is so offensive to the senses of 
smell and hearing (for the practical 
English mind has not yet risen to the 
level of prohibitiugcriminafiyorcivilly 
anything which merely offends tho eye 
or spoils a ‘ fair prospect ’) as to de- 
tract sensibly from the enjoyment of 
life and property in its neighbour- 
hood. (2) Ns. to highways, bridges, 
and public rivers, e.g. pitching rub- 
bish on to a road, polluting a river 
with factory refuse, causing riotous 
crowds to assemble, etc. (see also 
Highways). (3) Bawdy, disorderly 
houses, gaming and betting houses, 
unlicensed or improperly conducted 
play houses. (4) Lotteries (q.v.). 
(5) A large and heterogeneous num- 
ber of acts empirically referred to tho 
class of Ns. by various judicial de- 
cisions, e.g. eavesdropping, keeping a 
corpse unburied if the defendant can 
afford tho burial, publicly exposing 
persons afflicted with infectious 
diseases. Private Ns. include inter 
alia: (1) Acts derogating from the 
enjoyment by an owner or occupier 
of land or house property of wliich ho 
is actually in possession, e.g. flooding 
by the diversion of a watercourse, 
undermining by excavation. (2) Acts 
amounting to obstructions of rights 
of way or other easements or rights 
over tho property of others, e.g. un- 
lawfully enclosing a common, putting 
a gate across a public footway. (3) 
Acts amounting to a continuous in- 
terference with the health or comfort 
of another in tho occupation of his, 
property. It is to be noted that a 

E erson is not debarred from a remedy 
y reason ol’ having • como to tho N.,' 
thoug , ■ 

or co . 

inter! ... 

‘ tho 
and t 

(Pollt ’ ; 

may \ 1 . 

longacquicsccnce. Instances of modes 
of annoyance held to bo private Ns. 
are persistent ringing and tolling of 
largo bells, loud musio and noises 
incidental to circus performances, 
disorder from crowds attending fire- 
work displays, and obstruction of 
ancient lights (see Light, Right to). 

Tho principal and most effective 
remedy- for a private N. is the injunc- 
tion (q.v.), to tlie claim for which may 
be added a claim for damages. Abate- 
ment, or self-redress, though often 
successfully carried out in the case of 
obstructions to highways, is both 
hazardous and unsatisfactory. In the 
case of a public N. a local sanitary 
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authority can require the offender to 
abate the N. within a specified time, 
and if he omits to do bo within the 
period allowed, can not only itself 
abate or remove the N., but recover 
expenses and penalties from the 
offender. See Pollock On 'Torts ; 
Russell On Crimes ; Harris, Prin- 
ciples of the Criminal Law. 

Nukha, a tn. of Russian Transcau- 
casia in the gov. of Elizavetopol, 
60 m. N.E. of the town of same name. 
The breeding of silkworms and a silk 
industry is carried on. Pop. (Tartars 
and Armenians) 25,000. 

Nullification, in the history of the 
U.S.A., a term used to denote the 
action of a state for rendering null 
and void any Act of Congress, or 
Federal Act, regarded by the state as 
unconstitutional. The application of 
the doctrine of N., or, more fully, N. 
and secession ( i.c . from the Union) 
received its strongest expression in S. 
Carolina in 1830, daring the agitation 
against the notorious Tariff Act of 
1828, which imposed excessive duties 
on raw material and imported manu- 
factures, and which has ever since 
been known as the ‘ Tariff of Abomina- 
tions.* The doctrine of N.is associated 
largely with the name of John C. 
Calhoun of S. Carolina, then vice- 
president, but afterwards senator, 
who, in response to the invitation of 
the political leaders of S. Carolina, 
wrote the celebrated South Carolina 
Exposition of 1828, a document which 
after opening with the assertion of 
the unconstitutionality of the Tariff 
Act, discusses the right of the state to 
declare the Act null and void within 
the ambit of its own territory. This 
argument is based on the assumption 
that a Federal constitution is merely 
a contract entered into not by all the 
people of the U.S.A. but by each of 
the states, and that each component 
state has a right, consistently with its 
inherent sovereignty, to decide when, 
so far as its own boundaries are con- 
cerned, there has been any infraction 
of the contract by Congress. The S. 
Carolina * Nullifiers,* having obtained 
no relief from Congress up to 1831, 
inaugurated a campaign for the call- 
ing of a state convention to nullify 
the tariff. This policy at once 6plit 
the whole country into two factions — 
the * Nullifiers * or * the State Rights 
and Free Trade Party,* and the 
* State Rights and Union Party.* 
Congress then made various conces- 
sions by amending the Tariff Act, in 
spite of the fact that the Nullifiers 
failed to secure a two- thirds majority 
of each branch of the Federal legisla- 
ture. But as the Act had not yet 
actually come into effect the Nullifiers 
did not abate their efforts, and at the 
ensuing election carried all before 


them, -with the result that a state 
convention held soon afterwards 
solemnly declared the Tariff Act (and 
its amending Act) null and void 
(Ordinance of Nullification). But the 
antipathy between North and South 
was too deep to allow the Nullifiers to 
win in the long run, and after the 
struggle over the Force Bill (em- 
powering Jackson to collect the tariff 
duties iu S. Carolina by force), a com- 
promise was effected and the Ordin- 
ance of Nullification repealed. It is 
difficult to say how far the doctrines 
of N. is at all a valid principle of the 
constitution at the present day; but 
on the assumption that the ordinary 
courts are the sole arbiters of the con- 
stitutionality or otherwise of any Act 
the provisions of which happen to 
come before them, it is probable that 
the doctrine is obsolete. See The Cam- 
bridge Modem History, vol. vii., 1905. 

Nullity of Marriage, see Marriage. 

Nullum Tempus Occurrit Regi (liter- 
ally, 4 Time does not run against the 
king *), a legal maxim which expresses 
the general rule that the right of the 
crown to sue or prosecute cannot bo 
barred by lapse of time, and that the 
crown, unless expressly named, is not 
bound by the Prescription Acts. (As 
to the effect of lapse of time on the 
legal rights of the subject, see Limita- 
tions, Statutes of.) But there are 
many exceptions : (1) The crown can- 
not claim real property after adverse 
and uninterrupted possession by the 
subject for a period of sixty years ; 
(2) succession duty ( see Death 
Duties) cannot be recovered after 
twelve years from the death giving 
rise to the succession, nor after six 
years if the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties knew of the rights of the crown 
and omitted to take action; (3)aotions 
for quit-rent or other perpetual rent 
or arrears in Ireland are barred after 
sixty years; (4) prosecutions for 
treason and misprision of treason 
(i.e. concealment), but not cases of 
attempted assassination of the king, 
must he undertaken within three 
years after the committal of the 
crime ; (5) proceedings against usur- 
pers of corporate offices must be 
taken within six years after the 
usurpation ; (6) summary proceedings 
before justices must he taken as a 
general rule within six months of the 
commission of the offence. 

Numantia, an ancient tn. of Spain, 
in Hispania,' Tarraconensis, It com- 
manded a position of great natural 
strength, being situated on a steep 
hill. In 134 b.c. it was besieged by the 
Romans, under Scipio Africanus the 
younger, and for fifteen months it 
resisted famine and the sword, when 
it surrendered. The town was razed 
to the ground, and the few’survivors 
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were sold as slaves. The - title, 
‘ Numantinus ’ was given to the 
victor Scipio. The village of Guarray 
marks the site of the ancient town. 
Recent excavations (1905-10) have 
revealed the entrenchments of Scipio. 

Nuina Pompilius, the second king of 
Rome, who belongs to legend and not 
to history. He was a native of Cures 
in the Sabine country, and was 
elected king one year after tho death 
of Romulus. He was renowned for his 
wisdom and his piety; his reign was 
long and peaceful, and ho devoted 
his chief care to the establishment of 
religion among Ids rude subjects. He 
was instructed by the Camena 
Egeria, who visited him in a grove 
near Rome, and who honoured him 
with her love. It was he who first 
appointed the pontiffs, the augurs, 
the flamens, the virgins of Vesta, and 
the Salii. He founded the temple of 
Janus, which remained always shut 
during bis reign. He died after a 
reign of thirty-nine or forty-three 
years. 

Number of the Beast, see Apoca- 
lyptic NUMI3F.lt. 

Numbers, The Book of, forming the 
fourth book of the Hexateuch (q.v.), 
deals with the travels of tho Israelites 
from the second to the fortieth year of 
tho Exodus. It also contains various 
collections of laws, as, for example, in 
chaps, v. and vi. The particular in- 
stitution of tho Levites and a treat- 
ment of the priestly duties receive 
much attention (chaps, iii., iv., viii., 
xviii.). As in tho case of Exodus, tho 
two main lines of narrative aro J, E 
and P, which generally appear side by 
side, hut are sometimes harmonised. 
The first ten chapters and the later 
ones on Levitical regulations are 
mainly due to P. See Bible. 

Numbers, Theory of. This science 
consists of tho investigation of tho 
properties of whole or integral 
numbers, ail incommensurable num- 
bers being excluded. It may bo 
considered as including the investiga- 
tion of rational fractions. The general 
roblem of the theory may bo stated 
y tho consideration of tho solution 
of algebraio equations. If a given 
equation contains two or more un- 
known quantit 
niinale, i.e. no . 

equation is pos^ . 

to tho caso of soveral equations, tho 
total number of equations being less 
than the total number of unknown 
quantities contained in them. Tho 
problem in the theory of numbers is 
to find every possible solution in 
which tho unknown letters aro in- 
tegers. Several interesting properties 
of integers are proved by this theory. 
It is easily proved thut tho number 
of prime numbers is infinite. The 


problem of finding in how many ways 
a composite number, i.e. a number 
which is divisible by numbers other 
than itself and unity, can bo resolved, 
into two factors, is solved generally. 
It also proves that the product of n 
consecutive numbers is divisible by 
/«, i.e. n(n-l)(n-3) ... 1, thus 
20x21x22x23 is divisible by /■!, i.e. 
-1 x 3 x 2 x 1 . Several other important 
properties are proved, among which 
.Fermat’s theorem is perhaps the 
most important. This states that if 
p is a prime number, and N is prime 
to p, then NP-'-l is a multiple of 
p. From the practical standpoint 
this theory is of very little use. The 
data of practical applications of 
mathematics are in the nature of 
things only approximate, and thus 
any solution given in whole numbers 
is of very little interest. Thus this 
theory is very largely neglected by 
mathematicians, and is regarded by 
them as of mere theoretical import- 
ance. The first consideration of the 
theory probably took place in India, 
but tho first book on tho subject was 
written by Diopliantus, the theory 
sometimes being called Diopliantine 
Analysis. For further reading, the 
most interesting books are Legendre’s 
Thtorie des Nombres, and Gnrua’B 
Disquisiliones Arithmetical. 

Numerals. There are, according to 
the copious literature on the subject, 
two original modes of constructing 
numerical systems: (1) By asystem of 
repetitions of a single unit, with the 
use of some hieroglyphic, or some other 
apparently arbitrary symbol by way 
of introducing the principle of multi- 
plication when tlie repetitions be- 
come too many for practical use ; (2) 
by thechoiceot iettersof tlioalphabot. 
It has sometimes been assumed by 
palceographists that mere arbitrary 
invention is a third and obvious mode, 
and the Hindu N. have been adduced 
in support. But a little consideration 
will convince ono that, however ob- 
vious it may be to suggest arbitrary 
signs for tho N. from 1-9, tho relative 
positions of such signs according to a 
decimal, sexagesimal or uny other 
principle of periodicity indicates a 
* "y of thought in calculation 
. merely arbitrary systom can 
. Again, If tho unaiogy of 

Egyptianideograpbic writing bo taken 
( see Hieroglyphics), it will bo seen 
that what to moderns may seem 
arbitrary is in reality a slow develop- 
ment starting from asimpleifcumber- 
somo principle, and worked out by a 
gradual and highly ingenious eclecti- 
cism. Lastly, researcbesinlndo-Arabfo 
paleography show that tho Hindu 
system, all-important from tho fact 
that after being improved by the 
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Arabs it formed the basis of the 
system now in vogue throughout 
Europe, though admittedly obscure 
in origin, is not only clearly of high 
antiquity* but reveals on inquiry a 
foundation of still older systems, 
which began the only obvious mode 
of constructing symbols of number, 
viz., by repetitions of a single unit, 
and develop gradually by the use of 
zero, and a true denomination for each 
cipher, determinable on a decimal 
system. 

The Romans and Greeks do not 
appear to have owed much to Oriental 
nations, and indeed the complete 
Indo-Arabic system with the zero was 
not introduced into Europe till the 
12th century. Both the symbolical 
modes of expressing numbers to be 
found in Greek MSS. were taken from 
the Greek alphabet. In the older or 
so-called Herodian system (named 
after the grammarian who described 
it), the practice was to use the initial 
letter of the name of the number for 
its symbol, e.g . n for 5, A for 10, H 
(aspirate) for 100, X for 1000, and M 
for 10,000. This system occurs largely 
on inscriptions. In all cases 5 of any 
symbol were written by enclosing the 
symbol in n : thus |A| is five tens, 
and JHj is five hundreds. The later 
system, which was widely used in the 
ora century b.c., was to make the first 
tuno letters of the alphabet do duty 
and the remainder for 
the tens and hundreds, while three 
disused letters (two of which were 
taken from the Phoenicians) were 
hsed as supplemental signs: these 
three were f, digamma, for 6, which 
later was written in the middle 
ages, cj, like the stigma or com- 
bined <t and t; *9, koppa, for 90; 

a sign called sampi for 900 ( sail 
was an old letter written in Greek 
iu British Museum as r r, 
ana from its resemblance to pi (n-) 
S?? sampi). This later Greek 
notation gradually superseded the 
-Uer Damn, and was as follows : — 



,v $ 

8000 9000 

used as N. and not as text, 
me letters were usually written with 
a horizontal stroke thus, a , /3, while, 
as shown in the table above, a stroke 
was added to the left of the symbol to 


denote thousands. Tens of thousands 
were indicated by dots, e.g. 5, .A- 
Special symbols were sometimes used 
for fractions, sometimes an accent or a 
line above the numeral indicated the 
fraction: os v orw'a= 1,7'= vy'=s 
01* J, v u '=j, (Thompsons Greek 
and Latin Palceography ). 

Palceographists also note the Greek 
practice of numbering the successive 
7 " * “ers of the 

ur books 

but they 

are careful to point out that this 
practice was as much a method of 
naming as of enumeration. The later 
Greek notation as detailed above was 
also in vogue among the Syrians and 
Hebrews. From the subjoined table 
it will be seen that the Hebrews gave 
the final letters a separate and parti- 
cular value. 

N 2 J 1 n 1 T n D ' 
123156789 10 

a^ojDyax p 

20 30 40 50 60 70 SO 90 100 

1 n n n t n v 

200 300 400 500 600 700 S00 900 

The great problem in all these 
various systems was to keep numbers 
of different denominations separate. 
It did not occur all at once even to 
the subtle Orientals to represent units, 
tens, hundreds, etc., by position, for 
the use of a sign for zero comes late 
in the developed Indo-Arabic nota- 
tion. Theoldmethod of keeping digits 
distinct was by means of the abacus , 
or reckoning-board, consisting of balls 
strung on wires or rods set in a rect- 
angular frame. The abacus was used 
both by the Greeks and the Romans, 
and is still used in many Oriental 
countries, especially China, for com- 
plex calculations. The movable balls 
are used as counters to record the 
steps in an arithmetical operation, 
and each column or compartment 
represented a particular value to be 
assigned to a counter or ball placed or 
moved on to it. The moment distinc- 
tive symbols or ciphers are used in- 
stead of counters to represent the 
numbers from 1 to 9, and a sign for 
zero used, the abacus or any other 
similar mechanical contrivance be- 
comes superfluous, and the problem 
of calculation by reference to position 
is solved. Apparently Europe owes 
the whole of its modern arithmetic 
to the Indians and Arabians, for the 
decimal system or mode of reckoning 
bv tens through the instrumentality 
of the zero comes from India through 
the Arabians, somewhere about the 
12th century, it being generally agreed 
among pala>ographists that the once 
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celebrated Arabian mathematician! 
Khwaraziu, or Abu Ja’Iar Mohammed 
ben Musa, explained the system in 
Arabic, and that early in the 13th 
century, his work on algebra was 
translated into Latin (and called 
Algorithm or Atgoritmi, a paraphrase 
of his name), and thereafter became 
the primary source of our knowledge 
of the use of Arabic N. Whether the 
Greeks arrived at the decimal system 
and the use of position and the 2 ero 
as the most convenient mode of 
reckoning, independently of the 
Oriental nations, is apparently un- 
known. Certainly it seetns that the 
value of position might soon have 
been suggested to them by the dash 
which, as shown above, was written 
on the left of a sign for thousands ; at 
all events it is possible that from this 
use of the dash or stroke the Greeks 
began to associate high numbers with 
position to the left. If then, e.g. 
7000+SOO+40+2 were represented 
by X, iu, (U, and p respectively, it 
would be a natural step to eliminate 
tho dash and r un t he four symbols 
together thus with a line or 

vinculum over tho top to differentiate 
from a mere word. Tho forms of our 
present N., 1, 2, 3, etc., and the zero 
are also borrowed directly from (he 
Xndo-Arabio system, though modified 
to some extent. Tho Eastern Arabic 
used a vertical stroke for 1, but as 
tho ancient Egyptians, the Syrians, 
the Palmyrians, the Phmnicians, 
and even the Romans, ail adopted the 
same symbol, it was probably common 
to all ancient systems of notations 
based on repetitions of a single unit. 
Our 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 0 are all to be found 
in the Ghobar MSS. almost in their 
integrity, while a symbol not dis- 
similar to out 4 is to bo seen in Indian 
Cave inscriptions (Burnell’s South 
Indian Palaeography). Curiously 
enough there is nothing like our 5 in 
the various ancient Indo-Arabio N., 
then signs for that number being far 
more like our 4. 

It remains to notice in some detail 
the Roman N., which in their origin 
fall into the second of tho original 
modes of constructing systems, i.e. 
by repetition of a single unit. Tho 
system was not alphabetical, despite 
the fact that C (100) and M (1000) 
arc respectively the initial letters of 
centum and millc, and according to 
thobestauthorities (e.g. Zangomcister) 
it was' by a merely natural process 
that these symbols took tho form of 
the letters that they happened most 
closely to resemble. N. were distin- 
guished from letters by being written 
between dots, e.g. 'XV*, while units 
with horizontal btrokes above were 
used to indicate thousands as an 
alternative to tho cumbersome mode 
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of repeating M, e.g. *ITp = 3000. In 
some MSS. are also to be found certain 
•special signs, e.g. C =1000. A cross 
stroke traversing a numeral was some- 
times used to indicate reduction by 
half a unit. e.g. iii=2}, Jy=9}, 
x^,-=19£ (see Thompson, Greek and 
Latin Palaeography). Tho vitality of 
the Roman system is astonishing; it 
was used throughout tho middle ages, 
holding Its own against the Indo- 
Arabic N., being even preferred for 
the calculation of money accounts, 
and, of course, it is still in use at tho 
present day, though apparently con- 
fined to such purposes as tho number- 
ing of chapters in a book, and the 
chaptering of private statutes to 
differentiate them from public acts. 
For the Egyptian N., see under 
Hieroglyphics. 

Bibliography. — Friedlein, Die Zahl- 
zeichen und das elementarc Rechnen 
der Griechen und Romer, 1869 : 
Thompson, Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
graphy , 1903; Zongerueister, ‘ Entste- 
hung der rdmischen Zalilzeiohen,’ in 
Sitzb. der k. PreussUchen Akademie, 
18S7; Woepcke, Sur l’ introduction de 
I'arithmitique Indien en Occident. 
1859; Burnell, Elements of Soiitti 
Indian Palaeography, 1S71. 

Numerator is that part of a fraction 
which states how many parts of the 
whole are taken, tho whole being 
divided up into tho number of parts 
shown by the denominator. Thus S 
is a fraction in which tho wholo is 
divided into three parts and two are 
taken, two being called tho N. 

Numerianus, Marcus Aurelius, a 
Roman emperor, was tho son of tho 
Emperor Carus, whom ho accom- 
panied on his expedition against the 
Persians. Cams was assassinated in 
283 A.D., and N. was elected emperor 
by the soldiers, but was himself 
assassinated eight months later, 
whilst on his way back to Rome. 

Numidia (Gk. Nomadia, tho iand 
of Nomads), the name given by the 
Romans to a part of tho N. coast of 
Africa, corresponding to some extent 
with the modern Algiers. It was 
bounded on tho IV. by tho R. Muluoha 
(now Moluya), wliioh separated it 
from Mauritania; on tho E. by tho 
R. Tusca (now Wadi-el-Bcrbor), 
which separated it from tho territory 
of Cartilage: on the S. it readied to 
the chains of Mt. Atlas. Tho inhabit- 
ants of N., as of Mauritania, be- 
longed to the race from which the 
modern Berber are descended. 

Numismatics, see Coin's a no 

Medals. 

Nummulites, or Money Fossils, a 
genus of Foraminiferu, so called from 
the resemblance of tho fossilised shells 
to small pieces of money. They occur 
principally in the Eocene, and are 
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abundant in the Bracklesham beds. 
If heated over a spirit lamp and then 
dropped into water they split trans- 
versely, and display numerous spiral 
colls which are divided into hundreds 
of tiny chambers. The side walls 
ot the chambers are usually arranged 
in such relation to one another that 
they give the appearance of a series 
of radii from the centre of the shell. 
The shells vary in size from £ to 2 in. 
in diameter. 

Nummulitic Limestone, an Eocene 
formation, almost entirely composed 
of nummalites. It isof ten several thou- 
sand feet thick, and is widely spread 
over many parts of Central Europe, 
Asia, North Africa, and America. It 
attains an altitude of over 16,000 ft. 
in W. Tibet, and the Pyramids of 
Egypt are built entirely of it. 

Nun (Lat. nonna), a woman who 
has consecrated herself to God by the 
threefold vow of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience and who has also 
bound herself to live in a convent 
under a certain rule. From the 
beginning; of the Christian Church the 
existence of women devoted to vir- 
ginity and religious offices may be 
recognised, and it is probable that 
they early joined together in com- 
munities. Convents are normally 
under the authority of the bishop of 
the diocese in which they are situated, 
though certain ones are responsible 
only to the Pope. AU nuns bound by 
solemn vows are under the obliga- 
tion of repeating the divine office 
in choir. The superiors are elected 
by the votes of the nuns, sometimes 
for life, but more usually for a fixed 
period. 

Nunc Dimittis, or The Song of Si- 
meon, a canticle which forms part of 
the office of compline in the Roman, 
monastic, and most of the mediaeval 
breviaries. It also appears in the 
order of evening prayer, where it is 
placed after the second lesson. The 
canticle is taken from Luke ii. 29-32. 

Nunoio, see Legate. 

Nun comar, see Hastings, Warren. 

Nuncupative Will, a verbal will or 
oral declaration of one’s testamentary 
intentions before witnesses. In gene- 
ral, a will, both in English and Scots 
law, is totally void unless made in 
writing. Soldiers or sailors over 14 
years of age can dispose of their goods 
and chattels by a N. W., but since the 
Navy and Marines (Wills) Act, 1865, a 
N. W. made b^aman in His Majesty’s 
naval or marine forces will not be 
effectual so as to dispose of his wage 
or other money due to him by the 
Admiralty, though apparently the 
Admiralty have a discretion to pay 
the wages to the claimant under an 
oral will. It is to be noted that the 
term N. W. is often applied to an in- 


formal i criiten will made by a soldier 
on active service, such wills generally 
being valid if sufficiently proved. It is 
doubtful howfar the N.W. of a civilian 
is valid, but in all cases where effect 
has been given to such a will, it was 
satisfactorily proved that the testa- 
tor at the time of making it was in 
extremis. ( See Jarman On Wills.) In 
Scots law, a N. legacy is effectual to 
the extent of £100 Scots (£8 6s. 8<f.), 
but the verbal nomination of an ex- 
ecutor is useless. See also Donatio 
Mortis Causa. 

Nundydroog, a fortified hill situated 
in Mysore. India, 30 m. N.E. of Ban- 
galore. This fortress, which stands 
over 1000 ft. above sea -level, was 
stormed by the British in 1791. 

Nuneaton, a par. and market tn. of 
Warwickshire, England, 8£ m. N.E. 
of Coventry. Coal is worked in 
the vicinity, and there are large 
ironworks, and manufactures of 
woven worsted articles, elastic, cot- 
ton, hats, and ribbon. A nunnery, 
founded in 1150, gave the town its 
name, and on its ruins the church of 
St. Mary was built in 1877. Pop. 
(1911) 37,083. 

Nunez (or Nonius), Feman (c. 1470- 
1553), a Spanish writer and teacher, 
was born in Valladolid. He was a 
professor of Greek at Alcala and Sala- 
manca universities. He published 
various editions of the classics and 
helped to compile the Latin version 
of the Septuagint. 

Nunez de Arce, Gaspar (1834-1903), 
a Spanish poet, was a native of Valla- 
dolid. He excels especially as a 
writer of lyric poetry, and has a con- 
siderable reputation as a dramatist. 
Among his poems are: Gritos del 
Conibate (1875), El Vertigo (1879), La 
Vision de Frau Martin (1880), La 
Pesca (1S84), while his dramatic 
works include: Como se Empefie un 
Marido (I860), El Haz de Lena (1882). 
See M. Menendez y Pelayo, Von 
Gospar Nunez de Arce (1882). 

Nunez, Bafael (1S25-94), a president 
of Colombia, was born at Cartagena. 
In 1851 ho was elected member 
of congress, and was on two occa- 
sions minister of finance. He after- 
wards became consul at Havre and 
Liverpool, and after his return to 
New York was elected president in 
1880. He was re-elected to this 
office, and in 1886 was invested with 
the powers of a president for six 
years. He was elected president for 
the fourth time in 1892. Among his 
literary work may be mentioned his 
directorship of El Continental . 

Nuoro, a tn. in the prov. of Sassari, 
Sardinia, 78 m. N.N.E. of Cagliari. 
It is a cathedral city. Pop. 7000. 

Nupe, a native kingdom of N. 
Nigeria, Africa. It is hounded by 
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tlie It. Niger, and its cap. is Bida. 
Area, 6100 sq. m. Pop. 153,000. 

Nuphar, a genus of aquatic plants 
(order Nymphaceee), of which two are 
British. N. luteum, the common 
yellow water-lily or hrandy-hottle, is 
common in lakes and rivers. It hears 
large, yellow, strongly-scented glo- 
bose flowers and both submerged and 
floating leaves. A drink is prepared 
by the Turks from the flowers. N. 
pumilum, a much smaller plant, which 
occurs in small lakes in Scotland. 

Nuragha, Nurragghi, Nurags, are 
the round towers of Sardinia, of 
which there are about three thousand, 
and which are of very great antiquity. 
These towers, which resemble the 
broclis of Scotland, and the talyots of 
Minorca, are built of various stones, 
such as granite, basalt, and lime- 
stone, and consist of two or three 
stories, reached by means of a spiral 
staircase. Their original purpose is 
not known, nor is there any existing 
information as to their builders. See 
James Fergusson, Rude Stone Monu- 
ments in all Countries; their Age and 
Uses, 1872, and Sir Robert Lambert 
Playfair, Handbook to the Mediter- 
ranean (3rd ed.), 1890. 

Nur ed-Din Mahmud, Malek-al- 
Adol (1117-1173) (surnamed " El- 
Sliahid ’ (the martyr) by Moham- 
medan historians), a sultan of Syria, 
boru at Damascus. Ho succeeded his 
father as emir of Aleppo in 1145, and 
proceeded to try to expel the Chris- 
tians from Palestine. The Christian 
defeat at Edessa led to the second 
Crusade, but by 1151 every Christian 
stronghold in Palestine was in his 
hands. He was defeated by Baldwin, 
King of Jerusalem, and narrowly 
escaped imprisonment ; later, how- 
ever, he overthrew the Christian 
princes of Tripolls and Antioch. In 
1169 he over-ran Egypt, and was 
created Sultan of Syria and Egypt by 
the calif of Bagdad. 

Nuromberg (Ger. Numb erg), a city 
of Bavaria in tho prov. of Middle 
Franconia, 100 m, N.W. of Munich. 
It is tho commercial capital of Bav- 
aria, and lies iu a sandy but produc- 
tive plain. Formerly among the 


N. side of tho town, dates from 
about tho beginning of tho 11th cen- 
tury, and was a favourite residence of 
tho German emperors in the later 
middlo uges. Tho city also contains 
several . ; , . 

tho best 
tho mast..,.. 

Krafft; St. Scbald.with its celebrated 
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shrine consisting of a bronze sarco- 
phagus and canopy ; and the church 
of Our Lady, which contains tho 
Tuchersche altar. Among other publio 
buildings are the Renaissance town 
hall, the Germanic national museum, 
which includes a picture gallery con- 
taining works by Holbein, Dilrer, and 
others, and the municipal library with 
about 80,000 volumes, and 2,000 
valuable manuscripts. Tho city is an 
important commercial centre, and is 
the chief market in Europe for hops. 
The principal rnanufs. are fancy 
articles in metal, carved wood, and 
ivory, ' Dutch ’ toys and clocks, and 
lead pencils, N. was tho first of the 
imperial towns to embrace Protestant- 
ism. Pop. 332,800. See Cecil Head- 
lam’s Nuremberg. 

Nurpur. a tn. in the Punjab, India, 
noted for its manuf. of shawls and 
woollen goods. Pop. 10,000. 

Ntirschan, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
6 m. S.W. of Pilsen. Tho chief in- 
dustries are coal mining and tho 
manuf. of glass. Pop. 5671. 

Nursery Rhymes, jingling rhymes 
invented for the amusement of chil- 
dren, or perhaps survivals of ancient 
folklore, invocations or incantations 
preserved from remote antiquity. 
Many of them are without doubt sur- 
vivals from old English May -day cele- 
brations, ring-songs and dances which 
were once practised by grown-up 
people. The jingling metre and dog- 
gerel rhymes, in which tho senso Is 
often sacrificed to tho attempted 
rhyme, have been handed down orally 
from one generation of children to 
another. Tho verses generally consist 
of a rhyming couplet or a quatrain in 
which tho second and fourth lines 
rhyme, and there is frequently a re- 
frain accompanying tho quaint old 
airs which have been handed down 
as their setting. Tho N. R. proper, 
embodying a tale set forth simply, 
and marked by either wit or 
pathos.is almost peculiar to tho Eng- 
lish tongue, the equivalents In tho 
Latin or Teutonic tongues are more 
ornate and fantastical. Tho * count- 
ing-out ’ rhymes, in which one word is 
dropped for each player nnd tho ouo 
on whom tho last word falls drops out 
from tho ring, form a most interesting 
branch of folklore, and uro un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity. Sec 
Kcr’s Archocolaou of our Nurseril 
Rhymes (new ed.,) 1837 ; HnlllwcH’s 
Nursery Rhymes of England (6th ed.), 
1860 ; Rollund'a Rimes cl Jettx tie 
VEnfancc, 1883 ; Nowell’s Games and 
Songs of American Children, 1881: 
and Louey C'lflsholm’s Collection of 
Nursery Rhymes, 1911 ; ulso Nursery 
Rhymes (Everyman’s Library). 

Nurses, Royal British Association 
of, was organised in 1887, with the 
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fourfold object of improving the status 
of tbe nursing profession, granting a 
.diploma after examination, estab- 
lishing a register of trained nurses, 
and carrying out benevolent schemes 
for tbe advantage of members. It 
administers tbo Helena Benevolent 
Fund, with invested property of 
£1250, for the relief of members in 
distress. Tbe association is con- 
trolled by a council and executive 
committee of nurses and doctors. 
Its official organ is The Nurses* 
Journal (10, Orchard Street, Lon- 
• don, W.). 

Nursing. Sick N. has evolved into 
a highly skilled profession since the 
Crimean War. It has a long history. 
Previous to the 4th century the sick 
poor were housed in the Grecian, 
Roman, and Egyptian temples, and 
in ancient history names like those of 
Fabiola and the Empress Flocilla 
prove that oven then women of sub- 
stance could be found who would 
devote their time and money to the 
care of the sick. At the same time 
there were in existence hospitals, or 
at least some kind of dispensary 
system, for the sick poor in Egypt, 
India, Greece, and Home. Essentially, 
however, organised N. as a branch of 
medical treatment may be said to 
have taken its rise amongst tbe 
deacons of the early Christian Church. 
From the 4th century on, the develop- 
ment of N. was rapid, and the institu- 
tions were managed by the clergy, 
and the nurses recruited from the 
male and female monastic orders. 
Throughout the Dark and Middle 
Ages this system obtained. The oldest 
institutions in England are St. 
Thomas's and St. Bartholomew’s, and 
their names indicate their religious 
connection. The Reformation caused 
a secular system to be introduced. 
Some measure of systematic N. was 
not attempted until the middle of the 
19th century, and until then all the 
skill that nurses possessed was ac- 
quired in the course of their work in 
the wards. Germany saw the birth of 
the new system at the foundation 
of the institute by Pastor Fliedner 
in 1836 at Kaiserwerth ; and it 
was at this place that Florence 
Nightingale was trained. Male 
nurses had been trained since 1799 
at various institutions in Prussia, 
but the employment of male nurses is 
almost entirely German, and is appa- 
rently dying out even there. In Eng- 
land the only training schools for 
male nurses are those in connection 
with the army and navy. Pastor 
Fliedner’s institute was soon followed 
by tbe formation of societies in Phila- 
delphia (1838) and in, London (1840). 
The latter was founded by Mrs. Fry, 
and the nurses were trained at Guy’s 


and St. Thomas’s. Between 1842 and 
1851 several schools were formed on 
the Continent. 

The publication of the horrors of 
the Crimean War gave a new impetus 
to the profession, and raised it con- 
siderably in the public esteem. 
Florence Nightingale with a band of 
trained nurses undertook the ad- 
ministration of the hospitals, and re- 
formed them as well as nursed the 
sick. The popular mind, however, 
was chiefly attracted by the senti- 
mental aspect of it, and as a con- 
sequence N. has come to be regarded 
in a much higher light. As a result, 
too, in 1860, the Nightingale Fund 
Training School for Nurses was 
founded at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
with public subscriptions given in 
recognition of her great work; and 
all over the Continent similar schools 
were soon established. During recent 
years the influence of hygiene and 
medical science generally has made it 
essential that nurses should be highly 
skilled and trained. 

To enter the N. profession the can- 
didates must usually be between the 
ages of 23 and 35, although sometimes 
the age is as low as 21 ; they must 
be physically and mentally strong ; 
and have to serve from one to three 
months on trial before commencing 
their three years of training. It is not 
necessary to pay a premium, and 
wages (usually £10 the first year, £15 
the second, and £20 the third) are 
paid. Most of the larger hospitals 
take paying probationers, who in re- 
turn for a fixed premium receive 
shorter periods of instruction. The 
duties are in both cases the same — 
except that paying probationers are 
exempt from night duty and from the 
heavier portions of ward cleaning — 
and are not confined to waiting on 
the sick. The probationer has to wait 
on the staff nurse or sister as well as 
on patients when required; attend 
lectures on medical and surgical sub- 
jects; aid in the dusting of wards; the 
washing of patients; and the cleaning 
of utensils and instruments. At the 
close of the training period a certifi- 
cate is given, and those who qualify 
may serve as staff nurses, or leave to 
take up special N Private N. staffs, 
recruited from the stall nurses, are 
usually attached to hospitals, and 
these supply nurses for private 
patients. In special hospitals the 
training may only take one or two 
years, while in most of the best train- 
ing schools the period may be four 
years. 

Among the several institutions or 
societies which nurses may join, the 
most noteworthy is the Queen Vic- 
toria's Jubilee Institute for Nurses. 
This was founded with the surplus 
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(£70,000) of the Women’s Jubilee 
Offering:, which gives an income of 
about £2000 per annum. Pour centres 
at London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Cardiff, are maintained with this, at 
which nurses are trained for their 
special work, while in addition to 
these about five hundred branches are 
scattered over the country. Nurses 
who havo thus been trained are en- 
titled to be known as Queen’s nurses, 
and to wear a special badge. After 
training at an approved hospital and 
serving a trial of one month, nurses 
who wish to join this association, enter 
one of the centres, and undergo six 
months’ training in district N., and if 
country nurses, three months’ train- 
ing in midwifery. Nurses in private 
institutions either receive a fixed 
salary plus a bonus, according to 
length of service, or a percentage of 
their earnings, or they receive all their 
earnings minus a percentage deducted 
for the upkeep of the home. There is 
a marked difference usually between 
the salaries paid to nurses and tho 
fees charged for their services, but 
arguments can be advanced to explain 
the discrepancy. The largest benefit 
society maintained by, and for, the 
profession is the Royal National 
Pension Fund; and usually private 
homes either provide pensions or 
assist their staff to join this society. 
For special training, e.g. fever, in- 
sanity, massage, monthly nursing, 
midwifery, and children, nurses 
usually enter one or other of the 
numerous special hospitals, and 
according as the special training is 
more or less difficult than the 
ordinary training, so tho period of 
training is either longer or shorter. 

Tho work of N. should not bo taken 
up lightly, and demands physical 
healtliand strength, good temper, sclf- 


slioi ' 

the 

wor 1 ‘ \ 

to t . , .. .. 

advocate tho staffing of male wards 
with male nurses. Many of tho duties 
in such wards are essentially men’s. 
There is no doubt, for instance, that 
the lifting of heavy patients is a task 
beyond women, and they should not 
be asked to do if. Again, a scnsitlvo 
man finds it irksome and disagreeablo 
to bo attended by women for various 
necessary offices, and becauso ot this 
will often endeavour to do without 
such assistance, and so prejudice his 
chances of recovery. For further in- 
formation see Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World; The Nursing 
Profession (annual): Hampton's Nurs- 
ing ; Anderson’s Medical Nursing; 


Eva C..Liickes, Lectures on General 
Nursing, and Hospital Sisters and 
their Duties ; Florence Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing; Burdett, How to 
become a Nurse; Drinkwater, Sick 
Nursing ; Honor Morten, A Complete 
System of Nursing. 

Nusle, a tn. in the crown land of 
Bohemia, Austria, a S.E. suburb of 
Proguo. Pop. (including that of Pan- 
kratz, the vil. adjoining) about 31,000. 

Nut, strictly a fruit, with a woody 
pericarp which decays to set free the 
seed or seeds (e.g. hazel, beech, acorn, 
and Spanish chestnut). The fruit of 
the horse chestnut is properly de- 
scribed as a berry-like capsule. Most 
of them are rich in oils and starches, 
and their value as food has received 
much attention In recent years. 
Many nutritious articles of diet, in- 
cluding butter substitutes, are pre- 
pared from them. The most impor- 
tant. are tho cocoa-nut, brazil, walnut, 
chestnut., hazel, cashew, pea-nuts. 

Nutation (Lat. nutalio, nodding), a 
movement of tho earth’s axis, causing 
an apparent advance and recess of the 
stars to tho pole, and an oscillation of 
the equinoctial points regularly in- 
creasing and decreasing the longitudes 
and right ascensions of tho stars. It 
is duo to the varying actions of the 
moon and sun on the equatorial pro- 
tuberance of the earth, which causo 
the processional circle to be wavy. 
There are strictly tlirco Ns.: Lunar 
nutation, due to tho revolution of 
the moon’s nodes, with a period ot 
18i years, amount 9’2'; Monthly 
nutation, due to changes of moon's 
declination, too small for measure- 
ment. ; Solar nutation, duo to the 
chnngingilcclinat ion of the sun, period 
one year, amount l'S”. 

bh * ' . . . 

«i .... . ■ 

5 about, the size of a jackdaw, having 

brown baok, with a long whito spot 
on each tail, dark brown head, white 
tipped outer tail-feathers, black feet, 
and a black bill. In flight and habits 
it rcsombles tho jay. It feeds on fruit, 
a variety of insects, and also tho eggs 
and young of small birds. The nest Is 
a big clumsy structure, and in it about 
tlirco eggs aro laid, which are very 
light green, spotted with pulo brown. 

Nut-Galls, see GAIJ.-Fl.lk3. 

Nuthatch, or Sitta Europata, a pas- 
serine bird fairly common in llio S. 
half ot England and in Europe. Its 
plumage is bluisli-groy above, and the 
under-surfaco is light reddish-brown 
or bull: tlio throat is whito, and thu 
tail-feathers havo whito tips. The 
bill is powerful and wedge-shaped, and 
is used to forco away tho bark in tho 
search for insects, as well as to break 
nuts. It is a skilful climber, ublo to de- 
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scend a tree head downwards. As in 
other tree-climbing birds its first toe 
is much developed. The nest is made 
commonly in a hole in a tree, and the 
mouth of it is plastered up with mud, 
except for a hole just big enough to 
give the bird admittance. In it are 
laid about seven white eggs, spotted 
with reddish-brown. 

Nutley, a tn. of Essex co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. Plush, paper, cutlery, 
and leather goods are manufactured. 
Pop. (1910) 0009. 

Nutmeg, the kernel of the fruit of 
several species of Myristica , of the 
natural order of Myristica cete, tropi- 
cal trees or shrubs, natives of Asia, 
Madagascar, and America. The fleshy 
part of the fruit is rather hard, and is 
often eaten as a sweetmeat, resem- 
bling candied fruit ; the nut is en- 
veloped in a curious yellowish-red 
aril, the mace. Ns. yield a peculiar 
yellow fat, called oil of mace, and by 
distillation an almost colourless 
essential oil. 

Nutrition, sec Blood, Circulation, 
Diet, Digestion, Absorption, Re- 
spiration, Secretion, and Excre- 
tion. 

Nux Vomica, the seeds of a small 
evergreen tree, Slryclmos Nux Vom- 
ica (order Loganacere). The seeds 
are circular and disc-like, about the 
size of a halfpenny, and covered with 
soft fawn hairs. The tincture of the 
British Pharmacopoeia is made by 
treating the seeds when finely pow- 
dered with rectified spirit. The tree 
occi ■ ” as in 

the The 

rind , J pulp 

white and gelatinous, and a number 
of seeds are produced in each fruit. 
They have been used to produce a 
brown dye. The existence in them of 
strychnine and brucine was not dis- 
covered until the early part of the 
19th century. 

Nyam-Nyams, see Niasi-Niam. 

Nyangwe, a tn. and Arab trading 
station, in Belgian Congo, on the r. 
b. of the Congo above the Stanley 
Falls, Livingstone first visited it in 
1871. 

Nyanza, see Albert Nyanza, 
Edward Nyanza, and Victoria 
Nyanza. The two lakes formerly 
known as Albert Edward Nyanza are 
now known as Lake Albert and Lake 
George. 

Nyasa, or Nyanja, a largo lake in 
S.E. Africa, discovered by Living- 
stone in 1859. Its greatest length is 
350 m., and its breadth from 15 to 
45 m.; with a total area of 14,000 
sq. m. It lies 1650 ft. above sea-level. 
The lake has abundance of fish, and 
is drained by the Shire into the Zam- 
besi. Great Britain holds the western 
shores ; Germany and Portugal 


divide the eastern. There are British 
steamers and gunboats on the lake, 
and a German gunboat. 

Nyasaland : 1. German, that part of 
German E. Africa which touches the 
N. and N.E. shores of Lake Nyasa. 
It consists of a fertile plain to the E. 
of the Livingstone Alts, and the vol- 
canic peaks to the N. which culminate 
in Mt. Rungwe (10,400 ft.). Langen- 
burg is the chief settlement. A rail- 
way from the shore of Lake Nyasa is 
designed to connect it with Dar-es- 
Salaam. 2. Portuguese, that part of 
Portuguese E. Africa which includes 
the northern district of Mozambique, 
and extends from the eastern and 
south-eastern shore of Lake Nyasa, 
to the Indian Ocean. It is a rich and 
as yet undeveloped mineral area. The 
surface is largely open veld traversed 
by fertile valleys. A railway is pro- 
jected from Porto Amelia on Pemba 
Bay, the chief trading outlet of the 
district, to the lake. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, see British 
Central Africa. 

Nyblreus, Johan Axel (6. 1S21), a 
Swedish philosopher, born at Stock- 
holm. In 1856 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University 
of Lund. His chief works are : Den 
fdosofiska forskningen i Sverige fran 
slulet af 18. drhundradet, 1873-97, his 
masterpiece ; Om statens straff r at, 
1879, and Trenne fdosofiska uppsatser, 
1S78. 

Nyborg, a seaport on the E. coast 
of Fiinen Is., Denmark, in the co. of 
Svendborg, 17 m. E.S.E. of Odense. 
The fortifications built by Christian 
IV. were destroyed in 1S69. Pop. 
3000. 

Nyotaginacees, a natural order of 
herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees, 
found chiefly in the tropical regions. 
Among the best -known genera are 
Bougainvillea and Mirabilis. 

Nyctalopia, a defect in the vision of 
people who can see distinctly in a 
faint light only, and not in bright 
daylight. The term is sometimes 
applied to the opposite defect of 
vision, by which some people are un- 
able to sec distinctly save in light of 
great intensity. 

Nyctanthes Arbor-Tristis, or Tree 
of Sadness, a small Indian tree (order 
Oleacem) bearing a number of frag- 
rant, white flowers which open and 
fall in the night. The tree is culti- 
vated in India and is occasionally 
grown in stovehouses in Britain. 

Nycteriba, or Bat Lice, a genus of 
wingless, bloodsucking flies parasitic 
on bats. They somewhat resemble 
flattened spiders, but are less than a 
quarter of an inch in length. They 
are a pale ochreous or leather colour, 
the legs are long, and the proboscis 
filiform. The eggs hatch within the 
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mother’s body where the larval state 
is entirely passed. 

Nye, Edgar Wilson, bettor known 
as Bill Nye (1850-96), an American 
humorist, born at Shirley, Maine. In 
1886 he settled in New York and won 
great popularity as a humorist and 
punster. He published : Bill Nye and 
the Boomerang, 1S81 ; Forty Liars, 
1S83 ; Baled Bay, 1884; Bill Nye’s 
Blossom Rock, 1885 ; Remarks, 1886 ; 
Chestnuts, 1885 ; and with J. W. 
Riley, Railroad Guide, 1S88 ; Fun, 
T Vit, and Humor, 1S89 ; Comic His- 
tory of the United States, 1894 ; Comic 
History of England, 1896. 

Nye, Philip (c. 1596-1672). an Eng- 
lish theologian and independent 
divine. His nonconformity led to his 
giving up his curacy and retiring to 
Holland (1633). Ho was one o£ the 
Westminster Assembly’s Commis- 
sioners to Scotland (1643); he took 
part in the Savoy Conterence (1658), 
and strongly opposed the re-imposi- 
tion of the Covenant (1660). At the 
Restoration lie fell into disgraco. 

Nyerup, Rasmus (1759 - 1829), a 
Danish author bom at Nyerup in 
Fiinen, Denmark. He was a noted 
scholar and was appointed professor 
of literary history at the University 
of Copenhagen (1796). Ho published 
Bidrag til den danske Diglelconsls 
Historic, 1800-8, which ho carried 
further in Udsigt over den danske 
Digielconst under Kong Frederik V., 
1819 ; and Bidrag til cn Udsigt over 
den danslce Digtckonst under Kong 
Christian VII. 

Nyozhin, a tn. in the gov. of Cherni- 
gov, Russia, 62 m. S.E. of Chernigov. 
Tobacco is manufactured. Pop. 
47,000. 

Nykjabing, a seaport of Denmark on 
the W. coast of Falster Island, 94 m. 
S.S.W. of Copenhagen. It is the see 
of the bishopric of Laalond-Falster. 
Pop. 7700. 

Nykoping, a seaport and tho cap. of 
Sbdermanliin, Sweden, at tho head of 
the Byfjord, on tho Baltic, 9S m. S.W. 
of Stockholm. It has a good harbour, 
and exports iron and zinc ore, timber, 
wood-pulp, and oats. Pop. 9500. 

Nyland, a prov. of Finland on tho 
N. coast of the Gulf of Finland. Cap. 
Helsingfors. Tho soil is marshy but 
fertile in some districts. Area, 4580 
sq. ill. Pop. 280,000. 


Nylghau, Nilgai, or Blue Ox, a large 
antelope occurring in Central India. 
The male is slate or dark grey, darken- 
ing with ago, tho legs are black ; the 
female is fawn or reddish-brown. On 
the throat is a white patch and below 
it hangs a tuft of dark hair. Tho male 
i3 over 4 ft. at the shoulders, but the 
back slopes down as the hind legs are 
shorter than the fore legs. The female 
is about a third smaller, and lacks 
horns which in the male are black, 
short, and erect. Tliougliin the jungle 
it is a wary animal, in the more culti- 
vated districts it is very tame. Na- 
tives regard it is sacred, but its skin 
makes valuable leather. 

Nymphrea, a genus of beautiful 
aquatic tuberous-rooted perennials 
(order Nymphceacete). N. alba, the 
white water lily, is fairly common in 
British lakes, broads, and slow rivers, 
and bears entire floating leaves and 
large flowers. From this and other 
species a largo number of hybrids bavo 
been raised, and tho range of colour is 
very wide. They are introduced into 
ornamental water by placing the 
tubers in willow hampers containing a 
strong loam mixed with cow manure, 
and sinking them where they are 
intended to grow. Some of tho smaller 
varieties are successfully grown in 
sunk tubs. 

Nymphs, In Greek mythology, a 
class of female divinities of inferior 
rank, always depicted as beautiful 
maidens of eternal youth, connected 
with the forces of nature, and gener- 
ally with some divinity of higher 
rank, Artemis, Apollo, Pan, and 
Hermes. They were divided into the 
Oceanides, N. of tho open sea, and 
Nereides, N. of tho inland seas; 
Naiades, who presided over rivers, 
brooks, and lakes ; Orcades, N. of 
the mountains and grottos, among 
whom was Echo ; and Dryades or 
Hamadryades, who dwelt in the 
forests and trees. See Krause, Die 
Muscn, Grazicn, Horen und Nymphcn, 
1871: and F. G. Balientino, Some 
Phasesof the Cult of the Nymphs, 1901. 

Nyon, a tu. in tho canton of Vaud, 
Switzerland, on tho N.W. shore of the 
Lalco of Geneva. Pop. 5084. 

Nystad, a seaport of Finland, on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, 36 m. N.W. of Aba. 
A treaty between Russia and Sweden 
was signed hero in 1721. Pop. 1009. 
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O, the fifteenth letter of the Eng- less, while its leaves have a distinct 
lisli alphabet, is the only vowel in stalk. Intermedia, the Durmast, bears 
our language wliich really correa- dark fruits, short leaf-stalks and 
ponds in sound with the o of German, aeorn-stalks, while the undersides of 
French, and other European Ian- the leaves are downy. These two are 
guages. Besides the name-sound as hardier than Peduneulata, and are 
in cone — a sound wliich, by the way, better able to withstand drought, 
is represented by a variety of spell- Other varieties occur but they are 
ings : though, yeoman, roe, hautboy, undoubtedly hybrids between Ped- 
ete., it has the short sound as in lot, unculata and Sessilifiora. O. timber, 
and a third sound as in none, which on account of its slow growth, does 
links it with u. Indeed, Anglo-Saxon not pay to cultivate in most parts 
as besides us, and ' ' "ritain, though in combining the 

often transcribed i qualities of other timbers it 

by o. There is no c ■ rivalled for certain purposes, 

tian hieroglyphics,! . .. ,,.k- apple Day (May 29), the 

therefore, that as the Semites called ‘ day of the restoration of Charles II. 
O Ayin wliich means ‘ eye,’ the sym - ) to the English throne in 1660. On 
bol was intended to be ideographic. ; this day oak-leaves or oak-apples are 
The Hebrew o, however, was not a 1 sometimes worn in memory of the 
vowel, but ‘a voiced giottal stop,’ king, because on Sept. 6, 1651, he 
not unlike the h in huge. Intheprimi- took refuge in an oak-tree, when 
tive Greek alphabet tho letter was | flying from his pursuers, 
used for 6, ou, and o. Later another , Oakeloy, Sir Herbert Stanley (1830- 
symbol was devised for o, namely Si, ’ 1903), an English organist and corn- 
called omeaa in Greek grammars to i poser, bom at Ealing, Middlesex ; 
distinguish it from 6, or o micron, i was professor of music at Edinburgh 
Vet omicron and omega were not true (1865-91), and among his compo- 
pairs, for o + o contracted to ou (c/. i sitions are orchestral and choral 
5ovA6 - o ixev ; contr. form SovAouner), i works, anthems, student’s songs, a 
and o was really a close, whilst a was ; sonata, church musio, the Cantata 
an open, sound. | Jubilee Lyrics, A Golden Reign, and 

Oadby, a par. and vil. of Leicester- \ Daum and Eventide (1837-1901) in 
shire, England, 31m. S.E. of Leices- i honour of Queon Victoria. See Life 
ter, with inanufs. of boots and shoes. ; by E. M. Oakeley (1904). 

Pop. (1911) 1800. Oakengates, a market tn. of Shrop- 

Oahu, see Hawaiian Islands. shire, England, 12 m. E. of Shrews- 
Oajaca, or Oaxaca, a state of bury. Pop. (1911) 11,744. 

Mexico, at the S. end of the Isthmus Oak Fern, see Poj.yfodioti. 
of Tehuantepec. It is mountainous, Oak-galls and Oak-apples. No 
broken in the interior, and tropical on plant is more subject to tho attacks 
the coast. Area 35,380 sq. m. The of gall-producing insects than the oak, 
state is well watered, and mining and : and the abnormal production of plant 
agriculture are carried on. Indian j tissue takes many forms, which are 
corn, coflee, sugar, cacao, wheat, ' remarkably consistent in their variety, 
fruits, tobacco, rubber, and indigo ; Tho beautiful gall-wasp ICynips 
are produced. The cap. is Oajaca, in I kollari), for instance, invariably 
tho central part of the state, on the i causes the marble galls on young 
Bio Verde, 288 m. S.S.E. of Mexico, i oaks, by laying its eggs which batch 
It ia tho centre of a cochineal trade, into the fat grubs found inside the 
the see of a bishop, and possesses a galls. Another {Drvophantascutellaris) 
lino old cathedral. Pop. of state 1 causes the formation of small cherry- 
1,041,035; of town 37,469. like galls on the under-surface of tho 

Oak. The British O., with its wide ; leaves, usually along the midrib. A 
distribution throughout great parts i gall produced by Cynips tincloria, 
of Europe and Asia, is the best known : found in Southern Europe, was 
and most important of its genus , formerly used on a large scale in the 
(Quercus). Three well-marked varie- ! manuf. of ink, but is now displaced by 
ties occur. Peduneulata iB the com- j superior chemical processes, 
monest O. over the greater part of j Oakham, the co. tn. of Butland, 
England, Ireland, and the Scottish , England, in the vale of Catmose, 11 m. 
Lowlands; its acorns have long stalks ; E.S.E. of Melton Mowbray. There 
and its leaves are stalkless or nearly I are manufs. of boots and shoes. Pop. 
so. Theacornsof Sessilillora are stalk- (1911) 3668. 
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Oakland, a city o£ California, U.S.A. 
cap. of Alameda, on the E. coast of 
San Francisco Bay, 6 m. from San 
Francisco. Shipbuilding, fruit-can- 
ning, and tanning are the chief in- 
dustries. Manufs. include cotton and 
woollen goods, shoes, pottery, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 150,174. 

Oak Park, a vil. of Illinois, U.S.A., 
in Cook co., 9 m. N.W. of Chicago, of 
which it is a residential suburb. Pop. 
(1910) 19,444. 

Oaks, The, see Horse-racing and 
Race Meetings. 

Oakum, a substance obtained from 
old ropes by means of untwisting, 
loosening, and picking out the yarn — 
thus, hemp-fibre. It is chiefly em- 
ployed to stop or prevent leaks, caulk 
the seams of sliips, etc. Originally, 
the picking of O. was one of the chief 
employments of convicts, but nowa- 
days it is falling into disuse. 

Oakworth, a par. and tn. of W. 
Riding, Yorkslure, England, on the 
Worth, 2i m. S. of Keighley. It 
manufs. worsted and cotton goods. 
Pop. (1911) 4279. 

Oamaru, a municipal bor. and sea- 
port of New Zealand, South Is., in the 
co. of Waitaki, on the E. coast, 50 m. 
S.W. of Timaru. It possesses one of 
the safest harbours in tho island, and 
has an extensive export trade in 
frozen meat and agricultural pro- 
ducts. The neighbourhood is noted 
for the breeding of livestock, and 
also for its grain crops. Pop. 7100. 

O Arad, see Arad. 

Oases (sing. Oasis), isolated fertile 
regions within deserts, due to the 
presence of water. This may bo due 
to springs, pools, or damp hollows 
in water-courses usually dry, water- 
courses from beyond tho desert not 
yet dried up. They aro generally 
arranged along tho foot of a range of 
hills or mountains, or an outcrop of 
rock. Some are of largo area, and form 
the homes of tribes. Many are being 
created bv means of artesian weiis. 

Oates, Titus (1G49-1705), an Eng- 
lish conspirator, born at Oakham. 
Having taken holy orders, ho held 
several curacies and a naval chap- 
laincy from which he was invariably 
dismissed for vicious conduct. Tho 
same thing happened also when ho 
entered tho Romish Church. It was 
at this juncture (1G78) that ho forged 
Ins preposterous story of a Popish 
plot to murder tho king, burnLondon, 
and slaughter tho Protestants. Ho 
perjured himself by making an affi- 
davit before Godfrey, the magistrate, 
and in spito of tho palpable incon- 
sistencies in his evidenco succeeded in 
creating a panic und in securing for 
himself a pension of £G00, and a suite 
of rooms in Whitehall. The Duko of 
York and tho queen wero victims of 


his slanders. In 1685 he was found 
guilty of perjury and condemned to 
life-long imprisonment with floggings. 
He regained his liberty and pension 
in 1688. 

Oath. An O. may be defined as a 
solemn declaration to a superior or 
divine being, or in the name of some- 
thing held sacred, by which tho de- 
clarant undertakes either t o speak tho 
truth or promises to do something in 
the future, on pain of calling down on 
his head divine or preternatural 
wrath. Os. of the former or asserlori/ 
kind may be exemplified by the affi- 
davit and the O. of a witness in a 
court of law ; the latter or promissory 
kind by the O. of allegiance, by taking 
which a naturalised foreigner becomes 
a British subject. By the English law 
of evidenco (n.v.) all oral testimony 
in any proceeding must be given upon 
O., except (1) under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885, in tho 
case of a child of tender years where, 
in the opinion of the court, the wit- 
ness does not understand tho nature 
of an 0.,and generally , in prosecutions 
under the various Acts for tho pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, un- 
sworn evidenco of children may bo 
accepted; (2) under tho Oaths Act, 
1SS8, every peison who objects to be- 
ing sworn on tho ground either that 
he has no religious belief or that tho 
taking of an O. is contrary to his reli- 
gious belief. may mnko a solemn affir- 
mation in this form : ‘ I. A. B., do 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly de- 
clare and affirm,' etc., omitting words 
of imprecation or calling to witness. 
The passing of the Oaths Act, 1S88, 
was the result of tho agitation of tho 
celebrated Brndlaugh, member for 
Northampton, who, having objected 
to take an O., was allowed to affirm, 
subject to the risk of an action by 
a common informer. A successful 
action for penalties followed, but 
Bradlaugh again sat in the IIouso, ad- 
ministered the O. to himself, and voted 
at a division. Another action at tho 
instance of tho Attorney-General fol- 
lowed, but Bradlaugh subsequently 
gained tho day on being again re- 
turned to parliament, tho second 
motion that he should not bo per- 
mitted to tako tho O. not being car- 
ried. The Act of 1SS8 effected ttie 
removal of tho last of tho tests for 
members of parliament, tho others 
being tho O. of supremacy, tho O. of 
abjuration, tho O. of ulleginnce, and 
tho declaration against transub- 
slantiation. There were prior to 1888 
other x\cts making provision for tho 
taking of Os. by Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews, but tho Act of 
1888 abolishes tho necessity for any 
religious beliefs in tukiug an O., 
wliother by a member of parliament 
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or any one else. At the present day 
the great majority of English wit- 
nesses in the law courts still * swear 
by Almighty God,* and kiss, or, since 
the Oaths Act, 1909, simply hold, a 
copy of the N.T. Jews swear on the 
Pentateuch, and keep their heads 
covered ; Scots witnesses affirm with 
the hand uplifted, while Chinese wit- 
nesses require a saucer to he broken 
before their consciences will permit 
them to speak the truth. 'Whether 
the 0- has any very deterrent effect 
on mendacity is a matter of opinion, 
but there is probably no greater in- 
justice in the assumption that per- 
jury is committed in practically every 
action tried, than in Mr. Justice 
Darling’s cynical remark : * The truth 
will out, even in an affidavit/ 

Oats as a food are the richest of the 
cereals, containing the highest pro- 
portions of proteins and fat, and are 
valuable for all classes of stock, while 
their value for human food is gaining 
increased recognition. The origin of 
the cultivated species is unknown, 
none of them occurring in a truly wild 
state. Two main races are recognised, 
viz. common O. (Arena sativci) with 
open spreading panicles, and Tar- 
tarian O. (A. oritnialis ) with con- 
tracted one-sided panicles. The white 
and black varieties of the latter are 
more productive in warm climates, 
and are favoured for their tall stiff 
straw. The varieties of the common O, 
differ chiefly in the colour and thick- 
ness of the husk, the shape of the 
grain, the period of ripening, the 
length of the straw, and the tendency 
to shed the grain when ripe. Other 
species are weeds. The bristle-pointed 
O. ( A . sirigosa) and the short O. (A. 
brevis ) are sometimes, like the com- 
mon 0., grown as green fodder. 

Oaxaca, see Oajaca. 

Ob, or Obi (Osliak As or Tag , 
and Tatar Omar), a river of W. 
Siberia, some 2200 in. long and with 
a drainage area of over 1,100,000 sq. 
m. It rises in the gov. of Tomsk, at 
the confluence of the Biya and the 
Katun, which both rise in the Altai 
Mfcs. In the main it follows a N- 
or N.W. direction, and finally, after 
receiving the Irtysh from the left 
and the Tom and Tohulym from the 
right, reaches the Gulf of Ob, a deep 
inlet of the Arctic Ocean. 

Obadiah (‘ servant * or * worshipper * 
of Jehovah), one of the twelve minor 
prophets. Nothing is known of his 
history, and the Book of O., though 
the shortest of the prophetic writings, 
is at the same time one of the most diffi- 
cult and most interesting. Its twenty- 
one verses are directed against Edom 
because of her behaviour to Judah in 
the day of the latter's calamity, when 
Jerusalem was captured and lots cast 


over it. Edom shall be brought low 
in spite of her wisdom and rocky for- 
tresses, by the treachery of her former 
allies. The book shows parallels with 
parts of Jeremiah too close to be due 
to coincidence. There are strong ob- 
jections to the theory that one bor- 
rowed from the other, and it seems 
probable that both were indebted to 
an earlier prophet whose work has 
perished. It is probable that the book 
is composed of two parts, one pre- 
exilic, the other post-exilic, hut. the 
view has also been held that both 
portions were post-exilic. Few now 
consider that it is a pre-exific whole. 

Oban, a seaport of Argyllshire, 
Scotland, 20 m. N.W. of Inverary. 
The little island of Kerrera shelters 
’the excellent harbour from the Atlan- 
tic gales, and also accounts for its 
being almost land-locked. The pic- 
turesque situation at the foot of the 
hills and the proximity of the ruins 
of Dunolly and Dunstaffnage castles 
have made the town a favourite 
centre for tourists to the west. Pop. 
(1911) 6567. 

Obe, Obi, Obeah, or Obia, the name 
given to a species of witchcraft prac- 
tised amongst the negroes of W. 
Africa, and of the W. Indies. The ap- 
prehension of thi3 sorcery is frequently 
attended with disease and death, by 
reason of its operation upon the super- 
stitious fears of the negroes. See Ju- 
Ju, Witchcraft, Sorcery, etc. 

O Becso, a vil. of Hungary, in the 
prov. of Bacs-Bodrog, on the r. b. of 
the R. Theiss, 47 m. S.W. of Szegedin, 
with an important trade in fruit and 
grain. Pop. 20,000. 

Obeid, El (Africa), see El Obeid. 

Obelisk (Gk. opeXiaxos, diminutive 
of o/3e\os, a spit), a four-sided monu- 
mental pillar with a pyramidal top. 
Corresponding to the Greek steles and 
Roman columns, they were placed in 
pairs by Egyptians at the entrance of 
temples or before gateways. Those 
that remain are of great antiquity. 
The Romans carried off several from 
Egypt, two of which, originally 
erected by Thothmes III. at Helio- 
polis, were taken by Augustus to 
Alexandria. These are popularly 
known as * Cleopatra’s Needles/ one 
being brought to London in 1877 and 
the other to New York in 1879. The 
obelisk in Paris, one of a pair of 
Raineses II., which stood at Luxor, 
was presented by Mehemet-Ali (1837). 
Tho Egyptians dedicated obelisks to 
sun deities, and worshipped them. 
Consult Zogga, De Origins et Usu 
Obeliscorum , 1797 ; H. H. Goeringe, 
Egyptian Obelisks, 1882 ; and Parker, 
The Twelve Egyptian Obelisks (at 
Rome), 1879. * 

Oberalp Pass, a mountain pass in 
Switzerland over the Alps, on the 
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borders o £ the cantons of Uri and 
Grisons. It attains a height of about 
6730 ft, and it connects Andermatt, 
above Goescheneu, with the valley of 
the Vorder Rhine to Disentis. It 
forms with tho Furka the chief car- 
riage route for tourists from the 
Simplon andZermatt tothe Engadine. 

Ober-Ammergau, a vil. on the r. b. 
of the Ammer in Upper Bavaria, 
situated 41 m. S.W. of Munich. It 
has some 1400 inhabitants, who are 
engaged mostly in wood and stone 
carving. At this village a famous 
passion play is performed every ten 
years in fulfilment of a vow which 
was made in 1634 when the village 
was visited by a severe plague. This 
play now draws visitors from all 
parts. See Miracle Plays, Passion 
Plays. 

Oberhausen : 1. A tn. of Prussia in 
the Rhine Province, on the Emsclier, 
7 m. W.N.W. of Essen. There are 
important coal mines and iron works, 
zinc smelting works, rolling mills, and 
manufs. of chemicals, glass, and por- 
celain. Pop. 89.S97. 2. A market tn. 
of Bavaria, in Swabia.onthe Wcrtach. 
It is a northern suburb of Augsburg. 

Oberlahnstein, an old tn. of Prussia, 
in the prov. of Hesse-Nassau, on tho 
Lalin and Rhine, 4 m. S.S.E. of 
Coblenz. Parts of tho ancient walls 
are still standing, and there is a castle 
which was formerly used os the resi- 
dence of the electors of Mainz. There 
are lead and silver mines in tho 
vicinity. Pop. S925. 

Oberland, see Bern. 

Oberleutensdorf, a tn. of Bohemia, 
Austria, 10 m. S.W. of Teplitz. There 
are mnuufs. of textile goods, etc., and 
in tho vicinity are many coal mines. 
Pop. 10.G5S. 

Oberlin, a tn. of Ohio, U.S.A., iu 
Lorain co., 30 m. S.W. by W. of 
Cleveland. Its college was founded in 
1S33, and students of either sex or 
any nationality are admitted. Pop. 
(1910) 43G5. 

Oborlin, Jeremiah James (1735- 
1S06), an Alsatian philologist and 
antiquarian, horn at Strasburg. In 
1770 ho was appointed professor of 
rhetoric at the university of Stras- 
burg, and in 17S2 professor of logic 
and metaphysics. Ho travelled 
through tho different provinces of 
Franco to investigate and study anti- 
quarian remains, and published 
several manuals on arclueoiogy and 
ancient geography. His chief works 
are Dissertations sur les Minnesingers. 
Essai sur le Patois Lorrain. and 
Observations conccmant le Patois cl les 
J Iccurs dcs Gens de la Campagne. 

Oborlin, Johann Friedrich (1740- 
1S2G), an Alsatian ecclesiastic and 
philanthropist, born at Strasburg. In 
17G7 ho becamo a Protestant pastor 


in the Steinthal (Ban-dea-Rochel), 
and beenmo known for his efforts in 
furthering education and morals in 
that district. He was also tho founder 
of the first infant schools, and in- 
terested himself in agriculture and 
industry. A collection of his writings 
was published in 1843. See Lives by 
by Butler (1SS2) and Stein (1S99). 

Oberon (Fr. Alberon or Avberon, 
and Ger. Alberich, rich elf), the king 
of the elves. In this country ho is best 
known for tho delightful part he plays 
with Titauia, his wife, in Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. 
There is really no resemblance be- 
tween this haughty little fairy and 
the ugly dwarf, Alberich, who steals 
tho Rhine treasure in Wagner’s Ring. 
O. is first called tho ‘ roi du royaume 
de la ffierie ’ in tho 13th - century 
metrical romance, Iluon de Bordeaux. 
His name is the titlo of a masquo of 
Ben Jonson (161G), an epio of Wio- 
Iand (1780), and an opera of Weber 
(1S2G). 

Oborschonowoide, a vil. of Prussia, 
in the Wahl Heide dist., of which it 
forms a residential suburb. It stands 
on tho R. Spree, about 5 m. S.E. of 
Berlin. 

Oborstein, a tn. of Oldenburg, Ger- 
many, on the Nahc, 32 m. S.W. by W. 
of Bingen. It is tho principal seat of 
the agate-polishing industry. There 
are ruins of two castles. Pop. 9GG9. 

Obertyn, a tn. of Galicia, Austria, 
46 m. N.\V. by W. of Czernowitz. 
Pop. 5759. 

Obesity, an abnormal excess of fat, 
almost amounting to a disease, ac- 
cumulating principally in tho thighs, 
abdomen, and neck. Tho accumula- 
tion of fat depends to a largo degree 
on tho health, but in a diseased state 
of the system the production and de- 
position of fat is increased. In many 
cases O. beurs no proportion to tho 
food taken, though it is occasionally 
the result of food beiDg excessive in 
quantities of certain constituents 
relativo to tho oxidising powers of tho 
consumer. It may occur at any period 
of life, but more commonly prevails 
after tho fortieth year. Tho predis- 
posing causes arc sedentary occupa- 
tions, inactivity, too rich diet, etc. It 
is frequent in certain diseases such as 
amemin, aud in some forms of in- 
sanity. Many systems have been 
recommended for tho amelioration of 
this complaint, but treatment should 
bo suited to individual cases. Thu 
main point to bo considered is the 
careful supervision of diet and exer- 
cise, and the bteudy aim should bo the 
gradual loss of a few ounces during 
tho week. All rapid reduction of fat 
should bo avoided, as It is injurious 
to tho system in other ways. Tho 
Banting system for the reduction of 
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undue corpulence is perhaps the best 
known , and the most followed* con- 
sisting largely of the avoidance in 
diet of fat, sugar, and starches. 

Obi River, see Ob. 

Object, see Subject. 

Obiter Dictum (Lat. * said by the 
way ’), an expression used specially to 
denote those judicial utterances and 
decisions in the course of delivering 
a judgment which, taken by them- 
selves, were not strictly necessary for 
the decision of the particular issues 
raised. In the language of jurispru- 
dence an O. D. is of ' persuasive * and 
not 4 authoritative 9 efficacy, when 
cited by a counsc 
argument. Maine ■ 
that the ancient R< _ 
in the days when they were called 
upon to give responses or legal de- 
cisions on cases submitted to them, 
were in no way bound by the special 
facts of the case, but could multiply 
the data at pleasure, and so evolve a 
general rule from facts both real 
and imaginary. In other words, the 
formulation of legal principles was of 
greater importance than the mere 
settlement of the client’s difficulties. 
But in the English courts of to-day 
one of the best reasons that can be 
urged by counsel to prevail upon the 
bench to ignore a proposition con- 
tained in the law reports, is to show 
that it was not necessary to decide 
the matter in band. 

Oblate, a geometrical term applied 
to a spheroid produced by the revolu- 
tion of an ellipse about its shorter axis. 

Oblates, in the Homan Catholic 
Church, congregations of men and 
women under simple vows. The best 
known congregation is that founded 
by Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, in 1578, and now known as the 
Oblates of St, Charles. They form a 
community of priests who put them- 
selves in the hands of the bishop to be 
used where and how he wishes. 

Obligation, a term used in jurispru- 
dence ( g.v .) to denote the binding 
force of a legal contract (g.v.). For 
example, Savigny defines a contract 
as 4 the union of several in an accord- 
ant expression of will with the object 
of creating an obligation between 
them.* In other words, O. connotes 
but does not denote contract, and 
that, whether we adopt Savigny *s 
subjective standard or Professor Hol- 
land’s view of the essential feature of 
a contract as an objective act in- 
dicative of agreement. The In- 
stitutes of Justinian define 0. as a 
4 tie of law by which we are so con- 
strained that of necessity we must 
render something according to the 
laws of our state,* a definition which, 
by its generality, avoids the practical 
difficulties (especially in the class of 


contracts that were said to be created 
by mere consent, e.g. sale, partner- 
ship) in the way of any attempt to 
distinguish between a real or apparent 
consent between two wills. With the 
Homan lawyers an O. could have its 
source in delict (tort or actionable 
wrong), as well as in contract. In 
other words, the source of Os. was 
immaterial, and if a state of facts 
arose by which the debitor (person 
bound) was placed in much the same 
position in which he would have been 
if he had entered into a contract, he 
was equally bound to render some- 
thing according to law. The Roman 
‘ A. nude pact gives rise to no 
, but might be the basis of 
. _ ion,’ meant that there were 

some agreements not falling under 
the recognised heads of contract, 
which were not enforceable, but were 
available as defences. Some nude 
pacts were, however, actionable, e.g. 
the pactum constitutes pecuniae . , or 
agreement to pay what one already 
owed. ‘ Natural Os.’ were those 
which, devoid of a recognised legal 
force, had at least some moral claim 
to recognition, e.g. an agreement be- 
tween a paterfamilias and any one in 
his power, like a son or slave- It need 
hardly be said that when the law of 
contract of any country has reached 
the point of substituting for sym- 
bolical ceremonial mere consent as 
the fact that 4 draws with it the 
obligation,’ it has reached its highest 
ethical conception, though evidential 
difficulties may arise in any particular 
case whenever it becomes necessary 
to say whether consent was freely 
and voluntarily given. 

Obligation, Days of, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, days on which ab- 
stinence from -servile labour and 
attendance at mass are commanded. 
They are (for England and Wales) the 
Circumcision, Epiphany, Ascension, 
SS. Peter and Paul, Assumption, All 
Saints, Christmas Day. For Scotland, 
St. Andrew’s Day must be added, and 
for Ireland that of St. Patrick. 

Oblique means declining from the 
vertical or horizontal direction, that 
is, inclined at any angle other than a 
right angle. The obliquity of the 
ecliptic is the inclination of its plane 
to that of the equator. 

Obock, or Obok, a French colony of 
E, Africa, on the Gulf of Aden* form- 
ing part of French Somaliland. It has 
a small safe harbour, which is easy of 
access. O. was ceded to France in 
1862. The seaport has been super- 
seded by Jibuti. Pop. 22,500. 

Oboe, or Hautboy (Fr. hautbois), a 
treble reed wood-wind instrument, 
provided with a double reed mouth- 
piece and a conical bore. It is made 
of ebony, silver, or boxwood, and has 
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fifteen keys, exclusive of two octavo 
keys, which assist the production of 
the higher notes. The normal com- 
pass is from Jib below the stave to F 
in alt, and includes all the semitones; 
the musio is written in the G clef. The 
O. is popular in orchestras because of 
its exceptional technical efficiency 
and because of its rich, if somewhat 
penetrating, and varied tones. In the 
middle ages it was called ‘ schalmey ’ 
(Eng. ‘ shawm ’). Bach was fond of 
the ‘ hautbois d’amour,’ now almost 
obsolete. 

Obolus (Gk. o£oAov * a spit ’), the 
smallest Greek coin and also the 
smallest Greek weight in common use. 
As a coin it was always ecpiivalent to 
one-sixth part of a drachma, and was 
therefore worth about 1 - G25<2.. though 
the amount varied. As a weight it 
was again equal to one-sixth of a 
drachma, that is, to about 1G grains, 
although it fell to as low ns 8 - G grains 
during the later Roman empire. 

O'Brien, James Franois Xavier 
(1S2S-1905), an Irish politician. He 
took part as assistant-surgeon in the 
American Civil War (1S61) and after- 
wards became manager of a wine and 
tea business in Cork. At tho instance 
of James Stephens he becamo a 
Fenian, and spent two years in prison 
(1SG7-G9), having been sentenced to 
penal servitude for life because he led 
tho assault on the Ballynockan polico 
barracks. From 1S85 till his death ho 
sat as a Nationalist in parliament and 
was for many years general secretary 
to the United Irish League of Great 
Britain. 

O'Brien, Lucius Richard (b. 1832), a 
Canadian painter, born at Ottawa. 
Ho was the first president of tho 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, 
and held that honourable position for 
teu successive years (1SS0-90). Per- 
haps tho most impressive of his pic- 
tures is ' Sunriso on tho Sugueuay at 
Ottawa.’ He illustrated Picturesque 
Canada, 18S1. 

O’Brien, William (b. 1852), an Irish 
journalist and patriot, leader of tho 
* All for Irelund ’ party. Ho began 
life us a journalist, and after serving 
as reporter to tho Cork Daily Herald 
(1SG9-75) und contributing to tho 
Freeman'll Journal (187S-S0), ho 
established United Ireland in 1880, 
and edited it. with a view to popu- 
larising the aims of Parnell and the 
Land League. Muchlaterinhis career, 
in 1898, that is, he founded The Irish 
People, to give publicity to the ob- 
jects and work of tho United Irish 
League, in tho formation of whioh ho 
was again prime mover. Other pro- 
ducts of his literary' activities aro 
I Flea ire acre Boys, 1S90; Irish Ideas, 
1891; Recollections, 19UG; and An 
Olive Branch in Ireland and its His- 


tory, 1910. His parliamentary career 
dates from 1883, when he was re- 
turned os a Nationalist by' his native 
city of Cork. Since that time ho has 
kept his seat, except during tho years 
1S95 to 1900, when ho retired in con- 
sequence of the dissensions rife in tho 
Irish party. At first an eager sup- 
porter of Parnell, he later veered 
round to the opposite side, but over 
since he sat on tho Laud Commission 
of 1903, which in some measure solved 
the vexed land problem, he has 
thrown tho wholo weight of his in- 
fluence into the scale of the con- 
ciliation policy, which looks ' with 
confidence towards tho union of 
Irishmen of all creeds and classes. 
There have been stormy periods in 
his career us, for instance, when ho 
suffered continual imprisonments 
under the Crimes Act in connection 
with tho National League and the 
Tenants’ Defence League, etc. (1SS7- 
91), and again in 1S90, when ho 
was obliged to flee to America with 
Mr. Dillon in order to escape a politi- 
cal charge at Tipperary. Mi - . O’B.’s 
faction came into serious collision 
with tho Nationalists at Cork in 1910: 
as early as 1905 it was suggested at a 
meeting of the United Irish League 
that Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond, on 
tho one hand, und Mr. O’B. on the 
other, should confer with a view to 
composing amicably their differences. 

O'Brien, William Smith (1803-G1), 
on Irish patriot, born at Dromoland, 
co. Clare. From 1828-31, and again 
from 1S35-1S, ho sat in the imperial 
parliament, and though a Protestant 
spoke in favour of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. In despair of securing justice 
for his country from Westminster, he 
joined O’Connell’s Repeal Associa- 
tion, but in 1810 seceded therefrom, 
and becamo leader of tho ‘ Young 
Ireland ’ party, who hud no scruples 
about tho use of physical force. Tho 
result was that in ISIS ho wus sen- 
tenced to death for his leadership of 
a rising which bad ended in hopeless 
failure. Tho sentonco, however, was 
commuted, and in 1S5I O’B. regained 
his liberty-. 

Obscono Prints and Publications, see 
INDECENCY. 

Obsourantists (Lnt. ubscurare ), a 
term applied at tho time of tho re- 
vival of learning to those who were 
opposed to all new views, irrespec- 
tive of their origin, by reason of reli- 
gious prejudice. Tho word ' obscur- 
antism ’ is derived from Germany. 

Obsoquons, Julius, a Roman writer, 
and author of a work entitled lie 
Prodiyiis, recording tho history of 
Rome from its foundation to the time 
of tho Emperor Augustus. Practically 
nothing is known of his personal 
history 
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Observantists, sec Franciscans. 

Observatory, an institution for the 
scientific observation, by means of 
suitable and highly specialised instru- 
ments, of natural phenomena, the 
conditions of which cannot be con- 
trolled by the scientist. They are 
classed as astronomical, magnetic, 
meteorological, and seismic and vol- 
canic. Astronomical Os. date from 
very ancient times, if we include 
obelisks, pyramids, and stone circles, 
which were undoubtedly so used, but 
the O. at Alexandria, founded 3rd 
century b.o., and associated with the 
name of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, is 
usually considered the first. During 
the Dark Ages many were founded in 
Mohammedan lands and carried on 
important work. The first European 
O. was that erected by Walther at 
Nuremberg (14 7 2), associated with the 
name of Itegio Montanus; then came 
Cassel (1561-97), erected by the Land- 
grave William IV., and Hven, Den- 
mark (1576-97), where Tycho Brah6 
inaugurated the methods since fol- 
lowed and extended. These were not 
merely evidences of the revival of 
learning, but followed on the de- 
mands of extended navigation in the 
latter half of the 15th century: It 
was the needs of the art of navigation 
( q.v .) which gave riso to tho founding 
of Os. at Paris (1667) and Greenwich 
(1675) (see Nautical Almanac). Ilel- 
velius worked in his private O. at 
Danzig during the 17 th century. 
The Greenwich O. commenced mag- 
netic and meteorological work in 1838, 
and special solar photographs since 
1873. It is a royal O., presided over 
by an astronomer-royal, as also are 
the Os. at Blackford Hill, Edinburgh 
(1896, but founded 1818 at Calton 
Hill); Dunsink 0. (1785), belonging 
to the University of Dublin; and that 
at Cape Town (1829). Other institu- 
tions in the British Is. include the 
Radcliffe O. (1771) and the Univer- 
sity O. (1875), the latter under the 
Savilian professor of astronomy, both 
at Oxford; Cambridge University O. 
(1820); Glasgow (1840); the Earl of 
Rosse’s, Birr Castle, Ireland (1839); 
Dr. W. Huggins*, Upper Tulse Hill, 
London (1856), famous for his spec- 
troscopic work; Earl of Crawford’s, 
Dun Echt, Aberdeenshire (1872); 
Rugby School, and Stonyhurst Col- 
lege. The Herschels* O. at Slough 
(1786), and Groombridge’s, Black- 
heath (1806), are discontinued. 
There are now very many private Os. 
throughout the world, the chief work 
being carried out with ono or two 
good instruments. British .Os* also 
include those at St. Helena, Durban, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. 
In France there are Os. in Paris, 
where Cassini worked, Meudon, Mar- 
IX 
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seilles, Nice, and other places. In 
Germany, Kiel Royal O., removed 
from Aitona (1872), contains the 
offices of the Astron. Nachrichten; 
Berlin Royal O., where the Jahr- 
buch is edited ; Bonn ; Bothkamp, 
where Dr. Vogel did his spectroscopic 
work (1871-74); Gotha; Gbttingen, 
associated with Bessel ; Leipzig ; 
Munich, etc., with many others, in- 
cluding Potsdam (1874), devoted to 
astrophysics. Austria- Hungary has 
Os. at Vienna, Prague, Pola, Budapest, 
O’Gyalla, etc.; Italy at Milan, Rome, 
Naples, Palermo, etc., and Mt. Etna 
(9650 ft.) ; in Russia at Pulkowa, 
Dorpat, etc.; other European Os. 
include Copenhagen, Leyden and 
Brussels, Helsingfors and Abo. The 
modern tendency has been towards 
specialisation, but combined inter- 
national work, especially in star cata- 
loguing, is carried on. Astrophysics 
has claimed more and more atten- 
tion, and Meudon, Paris, Potsdam, 
and Kfinigstuhl are engaged mainly 
in that work. In America, the 
Yerke3 O. at Williams Bay, Wis. 
(1897), is the finest; with it is asso- 
ciated Mt. Wilson, California (5900 
ft.); the famous Lick O. (1879), Mt. 
Hamilton, California, is at about 4250 
ft., and was completed in 1888; 
Harvard College O. at Cambridge, 
Mass. (1839), is associated with Pro- 
fessor Pickering, who has an outpost 
at Arequipa specially devoted to 
astrophysics ; others include the 
Alleghany (1860); Cincinnati (1842); 
Yale; Leander McCormick, Virginia; 
Flower, Penn.; Naval O., Washington 
1845); Flagstaff, Arizona, 7900 ft. 
1894), associated with Professor 
Lowell. S. America has institutions 
at Cordova (1871), Rio de Janeiro 
(1871), Valparaiso, Monte Video, 
Buenos Ayres. It should be noted 
that most years see expeditions fitted 
out by various Os. and governments 
for the better observation of eclipses, 
transits, etc., in suitable spots. Mag- 
Tietic . — The chief British O.atKew has 
been removed to Bushey. Particular 
attention is generally given to this 
branch of observation in the naval 
Os. of the various countries, but the 
most important work of recent years 
has been that of temporary Os. in 
connection with Arctic and Ant- 
arctic explorations, particularly Cap- 
tain Scott's expeditions to Antarc- 
tica, when determinations of the S. 
magnetic pole were made. 1 Meteoro- 
logical . — In Britain, that at Kew is the 
headquarters, and all instruments 
are standardised there. There are 
principal stations at Greenwich. 
Oxford, Falmouth, Stonyhurst, Glas- 
gow, Armagh, and Valencia. Ob- 
servations are carried out by means 
of self-recording instruments as well 
U 
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as by regular eye observations, and 
include all possible controlling in- 
fluences o£ vreat her. Altogether there 
are some thirty observing stations 
in the British Islands, and further 
information is gathered from forty 
stations in Iceland and the Faroes, 
Scandinavia, Central Europe, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, and also from 
ships out in the Atlantic by wire- 
less telegraphy. Among import- 
ant Os. aro: Mt. Washington, New 
Hampshire (6280 ft.): Pike’s Peak, 
Colorado (14,134 ft.); El Misti (19,000 
ft.): Peru, the Harvard College insti- 
tution; Blue Hill, Boston; and tem- 
porary Os. have been established on 
Sit. Blano (11,400 ft.) by MM. Vailot 
and Janssen; Puy de Domo; Mt. 
.Etna; the Higi; Sonnblick; Wendel- 
stein, etc. Mel eorologicai observa- 
tion has also formed one of the chief 
duties of Arctic and Antarclic ex- 
peditions. Seismic (see Seismo- 
graph). — Much work has been done 
with this instrument for recording 
earthquakes and earth tremors. 
Professor Milno kept regular obser- 
vations at Shide in the I. of Wight ; 
there is an instrument at Birmingham. 
Japan has nearly 1000 observing sta- 
tions, and others are scattered ail 
over the globe. Vesuvius has an O. 
for the special study of volcanic 
action. Up to tho present there lias 
been no cc-ordiuated workexcepttliat 
due to thu private enterprise of Pro- 
fessor Milne. For instruments, sec 
ASTROXOMY, ' ' 
logy. See als 
cal Journal, 1 . . ' ■ 
of the Roy a • ■ 

vol. xxxiv.; Syiuuuu.i, ^.uw. — 

Journal ; and publications of tho 
Meteorological Office, London. 

Observer, one of the oldest Loudon 
Sunday papers in existence; estab- 
lished in 1791 under the editorship of 
Mr. Doxat, who actually continued 
in that capacity for half a century. 
It was a comparatively obscure pub- 
lication until William Inmil Clement 
purchased a share in it some tweuty 
years later. Clement, who subse- 
quently bought tho one-time flourish- 
ing Morning Chronicle from tho 
famous James Pern’ in 1S21, and tho 
sporting paper. Bell's Life in London, 
soon organised tho O. into the fore- 
most paper of the Sunday press. But 
though still a leading Sunday paper 
tho O. ofto-day is a radically different 
publication from what it was in its 
earliest days, for it once relied for its 
success largely on its illustrations, and 
no account of tho progress made in 
illustrated journalism in England 
would bo complete without some 
reference to the spado work of Cle- 
ment in that respect. Perhaps he 
was too energetic in tho matter of 


illustrating events or producing por- 
traits of persons of all-absorbing 
public interest in days when it was 
none too safe to report eit her murder 
trials or events connected with poli- 
tics. For publishing a report of 
Thistiewood’s trial in 1S20 he in- 
curred a penalty of £500, which, how- 
ever, was not enforced. The corona- 
tion pictures of tho O. proved an 
enormous success, and secured for 
the proprietor what then amounted 
to a great profit ( Dictionary of 
National Biography). UP to the 
time prior to Gladstone’s Homo Rule 
proposals the policy of the O. was 
Libera], but thereafter it became 
Unionist. Its price in 1SS7 was id., 
but before the 19th century was out 
it had gone d( . . 1 

published at 1 
only Sunday 
devoted to 

foreign and ho„,„L_.,. i .. 

Saturday. It has been notable in 
recent years for the penchant of over- 
florid Protectionist articles of Mr. 
Louis Garvin, who in 1913 began 
writing for the Pall Mali Gazette. 

Obsidian, a dark-coloured vitreous, 
lava or volcanic rock, of varying com- 
position, resembling common bottle- 
glass. It is generally black, but may 
be brown, red, or grey, or a combina- 
tion of these colours. Ail Os. have a 
low specific gravity because they are 
acid rocks and non-crystalline, and 
their lustre is vitreous. When broken, 
n a conchoidal fracture 

bat of glass, and yields 
. fragments largely em- 
iriinliivo races for spear- 
cs, arrow-points, etc. O., 
occurs in the Lipari Is., Iceland, Hun- 
gary’, Moxico, tho Ycllowstono Park, 
New Zealand, Ascension, and the' 
Caucasus. O. was worked as a gem- 
stone by' the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and ut tho present time It Is 
sometimes cut and polished as an 
ornamental stone. 

Obstetrics (Lat. obslclrix, midwife; 
from obslarc, to stand before), that 
part of tho science of mcilieino which 
deals with the care of women in' 
respect of child-birth. It is therefore 
a division of gynaecology, which deal* 
with discuses of women, especially 
with those affecting the organs of re- 
production. Midwifery was in the 
hands of women until about the 161 U , 
century; bideed, the interference of 
a physician in tho process of child- 
labour was looked upon us immoral. 
Tho transference of the midwife’s 
function to trained physicians owes 
a great deal to tho rediscovery of 
vodalic version by tho French pliysi- 
cian Part) in 1550. This operation 
consists of manipulating tho feel us in 
tho uterus so as to bring tho feet to 
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the outlet; by this means children were 
safely delivered who could not other- 
wise have been born. Other notable 
developments have been the inven- 
tion of the forceps by the Chamber- 
lens, Huguenot refugees settled in 
London; the administration of ances- 
thetics initiated by Sir J. Y. Simpson 
in 1847; and the diminution in cases 
of puerperal infection by the use of 
antiseptics. Modern obstetricians are 
concerned with the process of parturi- 
tion and the varying conditions met 
with, the employment of operative or 
instrumental measures if occasion 
calls for them, the care of the woman 
during the puerperium, or period dur- 
ing which the uterus is regaining its 
normal size, and the supervision of 
the new-born child’s welfare during 
that period. 

Obwaldon, see Unterwaxden. 

Ocampo, Florian do (1499-1555), a 
Spanish historian, born at Zamora, 
in Leon. He is remembered for his 
Cronica general de Espaila , published 
at liis native place in 1541. This work 
began at the Deluge, but was only 
carried by O. as far as the second 
Punic War, being completed by 
Morales. 

Ocaiia: 1. A tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Toledo, 7 m. S.S.E. of Aran- 
juez. Pop. 7000. 2. A tn. of Colombia, 
220 m. S.E. of Cartagena. Pop. 6000. 

Ocarina, a musical toy wind instru- 
ment of terra-cotta, in shape re- 
sembling a goose’s (It. oca) egg. It 
was introduced into England by tra- 
velling German or Tyrolese musicians, 
and sounds somewhat like a flageolet. 
There are usually eight or ten finger 
holes, a whistle-like mout h-piece, and 
a large internal cavity. Modern instru- 
ments have a row of keys. The 
Chinese * hstian * (c. 3000 b.o.) was 
perhaps its ancient prototype. 

O’Carolan, Torloch, or Carolan, 
Turlogh (1670-1738), an Irish bard; 
became blind after an attack of small- 
pox in 1684, and this calamity pro- 
bably accounts for bis profession. 
Patrons furnished him with a servant 
and horses, and he wandored with his 
harp through Connaught. O. com- 
posed his own songs and melodies, 
and was much in request both by 
rich and poor. 

Occam, William, see Ockham. 

Occleve, Thomas, see Hoccleve. 

Occlusion, a shutting up; the closing 
together of the masticating surfaces 
of the upper and lower teeth; the ab- 
sorption of a gas by a metal. Many 
solids are capable of occluding gases 
when in a molten state, and the gas 
so occluded Is usually emitted on 
solidification. Certain metals, notably 
the platinum metals, have the pro- 
perty of absorbing gases withoutbeing 
fused, especially when the metal is 
* 
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in a finely-divided state. Platinum 
black, for instance, takes up 100 
times its volume of oxygen, and 110 
times its volume of hydrogen; pal- 
ladium absorbs over 600 times its 
volume of hydrogen; iron, cobalt, 
nickel, copper, silver, and gold exhibit 
the phenomenon of occlusion in a less 
degree. The intimate contact of these 
gases when occluded loads t o chemical 
combination, in which great heat is 
evolved. Thus a jet of hydrogen or 
coal-gas directed against platinum 
black causes the metal to glow, and 
the jet is speedily ignited. The large 
proportion of hydrogen occluded by 
palladium led to the supposition that 
a definite compound, palladium 
hydride, Pd 3 H, had been formed, but 
recent chemical opinion does not 
favour the suggestion. 

Occultation usually refers to the con- 
cealment of a star by the moon, which, 
by its eastward motion, eclipses the 
star. The star disappears behind the 
eastern limb and reappears at the 
western. In the first half of the luna- 
tion, the E. limb being dark and the 
star a mere point, the O. is sudden, 
forming a most accurate means of 
determining the moon’s position, and 
thus its perturbations; the Greenwich 
time being known, the longitude of a 
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pressed pole, with a radius equal to 
the depression: the circle of perpetual 
apparition being equal and opposite. 

Ocean, a first-class British battle- 
ship, launched in 1908, with a dis- 
placement of 12,950 tons and a speed 
of IS knots. 

Ocean and Oceanography. The ocean 
is the mass of continuous water cover- 
ing 72 per cent, or nearly three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface; parti- 
ally enclosed or shallow areas are 
sometimes known as seas. The area 
has been computed at 142,000,000 
sq. m.; average depi h, 1 1 ,500 ft. (some 

m.); volume, 300,000,000 cub. m. 

Distribution. — In the northern 
hemisphere the proportion of land to 
water is 2 : 3 ; in the southern, 1 : 4*7. 
There is a ‘ land hemisphere,* how- 
ever, in which they arc* nearly equally 
distributed, and a water hemisphere 
in which the .... 

times that of 
side of lat. 6 

ous belt of c... 

arctica from which the great oceans 
extend northwards ; the Indian 
Ocean is a semicircular sweep be- 
yond the equator, terminated by 
the S. mountain masses of Asia ; 
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the Atlantic is a great S curve to 
the Arctic Circle where the Arctic 
Ocean forms an embayed end, oc- 
cupying a polar ‘ cap ’ of radius 
20°; the Pacific, a roughly circular 
area some 170° in breadth at the 
equator and terminating at the Arctic 
Circle. The forms of the ocean areas 
roughly agree with the tetrahedral 
theory (sec Mountains). Certain 
features of the oceans have had vast 
influence, specialising climate, habit- 
ability, and character of population in 
certain regions; e.g. the continuity of 
the Atlantic and Arctic with its N.E. 
trend may be considered the main fac- 
tor in European supremacy and pro- 
gress ; the termination of the Indian 
Ocean some 20° N. of the equator 
is responsible largely for the mon- 
soon climate and peoples of the Far 

WATER HEMISPHERE 



ment of planetary winds, a firm sta- 
bility which nevertheless allows a 
vigorous, but not extreme, system of 
terrestrial winds. 

Temperature . — The surface temper- 
ature varies from over 80° F. (annual 
average) within the tropics to freezing 
point towards the poles. There is a 
rapid decrease of the temperature 
downwards to some 400 fathoms, 
with a further slow decrease down to 
abysmal depths, when it shows 30° in 
higher latitudes and 35° to 10° in the 
torrid zone. Sea water freezes at 
about 28° F., so the ocean may be said 
to be cold in general. Bottom temper- 
atures showa quite different condition 
in enclosed seas such as the Mediter- 
ranean. The specific heat of sea water 
i3 less than that of fresh water, but 
still high, beihg 0'03 for a density of 
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East ; the marginal seas of the 
Atlantic, in the N. hemisphere, the 
N. Pacifio termination, the break in 
continuity in Central America, the 
projection of Brazil i ■ 
aro other features of 
importance. Again, 1 . ... 

area of land drains by means of long 
rivers into tho Atlantic or Arctic, the 
Indian getting a relatively, tho 
Pacific a particularly narrow, con- 
tributing land margin. (For further 
special characteristics see Pacific, 
Atlantic, etc.) 

Importance . — The great influence 
of the oceanic body of water is that of 
moderating, tempering, and regulat- 
ing tho climatic conditions of the 
earth; it is the great store of the liquid 
hydrosphere, and its reactions with 
the suu’s heat delicately counterpoise 
those of the land and air; its move- 
ments are complex, yet each ha3 its 
vast significance; its great extent and 
even surface favours tho dovelop- 


1'027; it therefore warms and cools 
slowly, aud this is tho great basis of 
its tempering influence; ono volume 
of the oceanic water can raiso tho 
of 3100 vols. of air or 
no amount iu attaining 
, of temperature. As com- 

pared with land tlio ocean remains 
cool in summer and warm iu winter, 
and its effect on the atmosphere is 
immeusOj giving rise to what is known 
as oceanic climate. 

Composition » — Oceanic water con- 
tains nearly 200 times tho dissolved 
salts of fresh water, 100 lbs. contain 
3-5, lc. tho salinity is 3'5. Tho surface 
shows a salinity varying roughly 3 to 
4, regions of heavy rulufail, slight 
evaporation, or largo ingress of fresh 
water being less salt, Regions of the 
trado winds and cabns show heavy 
salinity, but the enclosed beus, the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea, uro 
heaviest. Tho salts dissolved are 
sufficient to form a crust 170 ft, thick 
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oyer the surface of the oceaui The 
composition according to pittmar 
is: Sodium chloride, 77*7 per cent.; 
magnesium chloride, 10*S per cent.; 
magnesium sulphate, 4*7 per cent.; 
calcium sulphate, 3*6 per cent.; 
potassium sulphate, 2*5 per cent.; 
Ca and Mg carbonates, 0*3 per cent.; 


ThoVepthot the ocean is best shown 
in comparison with land elevation in 
Fig. 2, where Wagner’s estimates of 
the percentage areas of land and water 
are shown (lower figures) for heights 
(left hand figures) above and below 
sea-level. The greatest depth sounded 
is the Nero Deep off the Ladrone Is., 



Mg bromide, 0*2 per cent; other salts, 
0*2 per cent. This shows the great 
predominance of the chlorides, river 
water having a predominance of car- 
bonates (57*72). The composition is 
practically constant except at great 
depths where more calcium or mag- 
nesium carbonate is found. The ter- 
rigenous blue muds show a higher 
percentage of chlorides. 


5260 fathoms. The Pacific is the 
deepest ocean on the average, the 
Atlantic and Indian following in order 
( see Pacific, etc.). The bed of the 
ocean has a gently undulating sur- 
face with depressions, rises, ridges, 
and plateaus, the margins forming 
what is known as the continental 
shelf, a sill of very varying breadth, 
but of very great influence on the 
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Density . — This varies on the surface 
from below 1*025 to above 1*02S, 
varying with the salinity. It increases 
somewhat with depth. 

Pressure . — Professor Tait est 
an increase of 1 ton per sq. in. 
in depth; that in the lowest — 
being 4 tons per sq. in. If these 
pressures were relieved, the level of 
the ocean would rise 200 ft. 


tides. Fig. 3 shows a typical section 
of ocean much exaggerated verti- 
cally. The form of the bed has a great 
influence on the bottom circulation 
8 sir temperatures. 

been the subject 
They are classed 
t as follows : Littoral , between high 
j and low water marks, sands, gravels, 
'muds, etc. Shallow water , less than 


100 fathoms, the same. Continental 
or Ilemiptlagic : Blue mud, dark aad 
slaty ju colour, due to decomposition 
of vegetation, the reduction of sul- 
phates to sulphides, and the formation 
of ferrous oxide and ferrous sulphide 


rises these aro Diatom ooze, and 
Globigerina and Pteropod ooze re- 
spectively (Fig. 1). In the abysses 
l Radiolarian ooze is found, and in the 
deepest parts, red clay (Fig. 5) ; the 
latter formed of the relics of siliceous 
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laud, forming tlio green mineral 
glauconite. Volcanic aud coral muds 
and sands, occurring in the regions of 
volcanoesund coralformatlon. Pelagic 
or Deep Sea : These are oozes duo to 
siliceous uud calcareous organisms, 
mostly microscopic. Over ridges aud 


great swirls are formed by the agency 
of tho trades and westerlies, centred 
near Cancer and Capricorn; their 
direction is clockwise In tho N., anti- 
clock in tho S. hemisphere. These 
induco minor counter-currents along 
tho equator. In tho Atlantic ami 
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Pacific feeders of warm water run off waters, in regions of low pressure, due 
to the N., and cold currents descend to inblowing winds; but atmospheric 
from the Arctic. A similar arrange- pressure alone as a cause, without 
ment is obliterated in the S. hemi- wind that is, is known in the case of 
sphere by the belt current due to the * Seiches * ( q.v .). 

Roaring Forties. In the N. Indian Sea-level . — The • level * is disturbed 
Ocean the currents change with, the by high evaporation, rainfall, inflow 
monsoons. The influence of these of large rivers, the melting of ice, 
currents together with the winds heaping by prevailing winds, the set 
above them is the determinant of of tidal streams, etc., but also to 
climate for oceanic land margins; a the gravitational attraction of large 
marked effect being that in the Iati- masses of land. The careful survey 
tudes of the great swirls, the W. mar- of India has shown a rise of level of 
gins of the ocean, i.e . the E. con- 300 ft. from Ceylon to the head of the 
tinental regions, are warm, wet, Arabian Sea, accounted for by the 
and humid, the E. margins of the proximity of the great mountain 
oceau tending to desert conditions; masses of the Pamirs and Himalayas, 
the warm and cold branches produce (For life in the ocean, see Botany, 
such contrasts in climate of the same Biology, Fish, etc.) Life in the 



fig. 6 


latitudes as are shown in the case of ocean is possible mainly because of 
Europe and Labrador. Within the the absorption of oxygen by sea 
swirls are largo areas of practically water, to the extent of about 8 c.o. 
still water covered with the mass of per litre, but this diminishes with in- 
living floating seaweeds known as crease of temperature. That this dis- 
sargassum. In addition to the surface solved oxygen is found in all sea 
circulation ( see further, Atlantic, water even from the depths is due to 
Pacific, etc.) there are complicated vertical circulation over extended 
horizontal currents very little known regions; in enclosed seas, e.g. Black 
at present, and a definite * creep * of Sea, it is nob present at the bottom, 
cola water from the Polar regions to Scientific exploration commenced 
the equator, which is found at depths with the laying of submarine cables, 
below 2500 ft. More or les3 vertical about 1855. Athanasius Kircher had 
currents, naturally Blow, are set up by in 1664 attempted a map of ocean 
the * welling up * of this water at the currents, bub before that interest lay 
equator, compensated by downward in the wind circulation. H. B. de 
movements in the tropics due to in- Sassure made observations of temper- 
creased density. The whole question atures at great depths in 1780. Major 
of these currents must await greater Rennell attempted a scientific account 
knowledge of their distribution, of the currents between 1742 and 
Schott has adduced the influence of 1830, while Arctic exploration added 
atmospheric pressure. The effect of to the general knowledge. Sir John 
this is seen in the heaping up of lloss examined the oceanic deposit*. 
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and showed the existence of deep 
ocean life. In 1857 H.M.S. Cyclops 
made observations of temperature 
with a self -registering sheathed ther- 
mometer. 11. F. Maury of the Ameri- 
can navy published his Physical 
Geography of the Sea in 1S5C, which 
was the result of investigations organ- 
ised under the U.S. Hydrographic 
Office, and led to the similar research 
since systematically carried on by the 
navies and marine services of many 
countries. In England, Professor 
Forbes and Dr. Carpenter during the 
last century gave a start to marine 
biology, and the British Government 
sent ships into the N. Atlantic to 
carry on the work. The voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger (<?.«.), 1872-7G, an 
expedition sent out by the British 
Government for complete investiga- 
tion of the ocean, led to a systematic 
scheme of oceanography, and to great 
improvement in instruments and 
methods. Other expeditious have 
been: Voringen, Norwegian, in the 
N. Atlantic, 1876-78; Talism an and 
Travaillcur, French, Bay of Biscay, 
1880-83 ; Vityas, Russian, Pacific 
Ocean, 18S6-89 ; Pola, Austro-Hun- 
garian. Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
1890-98; Fram, Norwegian, drift in the 
Arctic Sea, 1893-9G; Ingalf. Danish, 
1896; Slake and Albatross, U.S. Fish 
Commission, Atlantic, Caribbean, and 
Pucfic, 1877-1901 ; Princess Alice, 
Prince of Monaco, N. Atlantic, since 
1885 ; Valdivia, German, Atlantic, 
Indian, and Southern oceans, 1S98-99; 
Siboga, Dutch, Malay Archipelago, 
1900; the Belgica, Gauss, Aidarctic, 
Scotia, Fram, Discovery, Terra Nova, 
Nimrod, Pourquoi Pas, Antarctic 
voyages during the present century. 
These latter havo added immensely 
to the scienco of marine biology, 
and tho conditions existing in the 
southern ocean, the great belt where 
all the oceans communicate. 

Pennanencc of ocean basins. — Much 
discussion has arisen as to the 
primaival permanenco of tho deep 
ocean areas, as roughly marked out 
by tho blue mud. Tho absenco of geo- 
logical representatives on laud of the 
deep 6ea oozes led to theories of per- 
manence, particularly elucidated by 
Dr. A. R. Wallace and Lord Kelvin. 
Jukos-Brown and Professor Harrison 
established tho geological evidence for 
elevation of oozes in Barbados. They 
havo further been found hi Cuba. 
Borneo, and some S. Pacific Islands. 
Tho distribution of plants, animals, 
and man appears to require the non- 
permanouce of oceanio areas for 
elucidation. Tho Antarctio expedi- 
tions of recent years aro expected to 
throw much further light ou tho sub- 
ject, but already it is generally con- 
sidered that the oceans and continent s 


have been very differently distributed 
in past ages. See Wallace, Island Life, 
1S80: Professor E. Haug, Trade de 
Gtologic, 1907-11; Professor Freeh, 
Leihcea gcognostica, 1S76-1910 (in pro- 
gress), for maps ; W. C. Thomson and 
J. Murray, Report on the Scientific ite- 
sults of II. hi. S. Challenger. lSKit-'JCt.tind 
Summary of Scientific Results, 1897 : 
A Retrospect of Oceanography, Report 
of VI. Inter. Geog. Congress, London, 
1895 ; F. Nansen, Scientific Results 
of North Pole Expedition, 1902; K. 
Karstens, Eine Ncue Bereclinung der 
mitteterung Trefen der Ocean , 1894: 
Boguslawski and Krihnmel, Hand- 
buch der Oceanographie; Wagner, Geo- 
graphisches Jahrbuch, since 1SS8; 
Kriimmel, Der Ocean, 1902; J. Thoule, 
Guide de VOcianographie pratique, 
1895; Walther, Allgemeine Meeres- 
kunde, 1S93. Publications of Meteoro- 
logical Office, London; U.S. Hydro- 
graphic Department; Doutscho Lee- 
warte. Reports of expeditions : Por- 
cupine and Lightning, London, 1S73; 
Voringen, Christiania, 1880 - 1900 : 
Travailleur and Talisman, Paris, 1S91 
ct seq. ; Prince of Monaco’s expedi- 
tions, Monaco, 1SS9 el scq. ; Ingolf, 
Copenhagen, 1900 ef scq. ; Pola, 
Vienna, 1891 ct scq. ; Valdivia, Berlin. 
1900 ct seq. ; Fram, Christiania and 
London, 1900 cl seq. The Ocean 
by Sir John Murray (1913 ; Home 
University Library) is a popular 
summary. See also Tides, Waves, 
Winds, River, H vdrometer* 
Sounding, Navigation, etc. 

Ocoan Grove, a summer and seaside 
resort, 55 m. S. of Now York City by 
rail, in Momnouth co.. New Jersey, 
U.S.A. it is noted for its Methodist 
camp meotings, and also for its 
concerts. Pop. (1910) 1377. 

Oceania, a general term for the 
islands of tho Pacifio Ocean, compris- 
ing all those intervening botwoen the 
south-eastern shores of Asia and the 
western shores of America. O. is 
divided into tbreo great sections, viz. 
tho Malay Archipelago, Australasia, 
and Polynesia, and rougldy covers an 
area of about 60,000 sq. in., excluding 
Australia and Now Zealand, scattered 
over a wido expanso of ocean. Most 
of the islands aro coral at oils, though 
some are of volcanio origiu. 

Ocean Steamship Company, Ltd., 
the successor.under tho same manage- 
ment and ownership, of several older 
steamship companies, of which the 
first dates from 1852. In 1803 this 
enterprise bccamo the West India and 
Pacifio Steamship Company, whioh 
was absorbed In 1900 by tho Leyland 
Lino. Thecompauy intcndedtocarry 
ou trade with China, and for tills 
purpose now ships hud to bo built, of 
which tho first, thoAgamcmnon . sailed 
from Liverpool In 1866. In 1875 the 
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Ocean Steamship Company was 
registered as unlimited. In 1891 a 
service was begun, the ships engaged 
in which fly the Dutch flag, from 
Amsterdam to Liverpool and Java. 
Tile three services, with headquarters 
at Singapore, run to (1) Western Aus- 
tralian ports; (2) Deli (Sumatra); (3) 
China. The Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany is known as the Blue Funnel 
Lino or the * Holt ’ Line from Mr. 
Alfred Holt. In 1902 it absorbed the 
China Mutual Steam Navigation 
Company and became a limi ted com- 

S ony. The fleet consists of fifty -nine 
oats, aggregating 261,617 tons. 
Oceanus, a deity of Greek mytho- 
logy. Homer pictures ‘ oceanus ’ as 
a great belt of river sweeping round 
the earth. Herodotus and the later 
Greek poets, like Euripides, identify 
him with the sea, and in after time 
ho became synonymous with the 
Atlantic. Homer personifies Oceanus 
as the father of all things, even of the 
gods. Hesiod explains that he was 
the son of Uranus and Gaea, the hus- 
band of Tethys, and the father of all 
the great rivers besides 1000 sea 
nymphs or Oceanides. 

Ocellus, Lucanus (fi. c. 500), a Lu- 
cam'an Greek, and member of the 
Pythagorean school, named from his 
birthplace, Lucania, in Italy. He is 
said to havo written various philo- 
sophical writings, but the only one of 
his works extant is his On the Nature 
of the Universe, in the Ionic dialect, 
maintaining the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world. 

Ocelot, Panther-cat, and Tiger-cat 
are popular names applied to Fells 
pardalis, a species of Felidae found in 
tropical America. It is a beautiful 
animal, averaging in length from two 
and a half to three feet, and has a tail 
about a foot long; the colour is usually 
tawny with dark spots or bars. The 
O. is a good climber, and feeds for the 
most part on birds caught in its 
native forests. 

Ochakov, a fort. tn. of Russia, in 
the gov. of Kherson, on the Black Sea, 
40 m. E.N.E. of Odessa. There is a 
considerable grain trade. Pop. (1S97) 
10,784. 

Ochiali, or Ali el-Uluji (6. 1508), 
a Barbary corsair, bom in Calabria. 
In 1570 he defeated the Turks off the 
shores of Sicily, though previously, as 
Pasha of Algiers, bo bad recaptured 
Tunis for Sultan Selim II. 

Ochil Hills, a range of hills in Scot- 
land, in Perthshire, Clackmannan, 
Kinross, and Fifeskire. They extend 
for about 25 m. from the Tay, near 
Perth, to the Bridge of Allan. The 
highest summit is Ben Cleuch, 2363 
ft. Coal, iron, copper, and lead are 
found, and rich pasture is afforded to 
sheep and cattle. 

IX 


Ochiltree, a par. and vil. of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, on the Lugar Water, 
10 J m. E. of Ayr. Pop. (1911) 2024. 

Ochino, Bernardino (1487-1564), an 
Italian reformer, bom at Siena. A 
monk at first, he was vicar-general 
of the Order of Capuchins, but 
fearing the vengeance of the Inquisi- 
tion for his heretical sermons, he fled 
to Geneva, and attached himself to 
Calvin. He confirmed his apostasy 
by marriage, and after travelling as a 
Protestant preacher, accepted from 
Cranmer a prebendary of Canterbury, 
and published in Latin his spirited 
Trajedy or Dialogue against the Pope. 
But his apology for polygamy and his 
attack on the Trinity brought him 
into utter discreditwiththe Reformers, 
and eventually he died a miserable 
death from plague in Moravia. 

Ochna, a genus of evergreen flower- 
ing shrubs (order Ochnacem) bearing 
yellow-flowered racemes and black or 
crimson fruits, which give an attrac- 
tive appearance to the shrub when 
grown in the hothouse. 

Ochra, Okro, Gobbo or Gombo, the 
names for the pods of Hibiscus Abel- 
moschus (synonym Abeltnoschus escu- 
lenlus ), a plant belonging to the order 
Malvaceae, which is cultivated in the 
north-west of India. The mucilagin- 
ous pods aro used as food and for 
thickening soup. 

Ochre, the name given to several 
varieties of native earths, which con- 
sist of a mixture of hydrated oxide of 
iron, with silica and alumina. They 
range in colour from light yellow to 
brown. The incrustation of oxides of 
other metals, antimony, bismuth,, 
nickel, etc., are also called Os., though 
they are not so important. Red and 
yellow Os. are prepared by grinding 
and washing, and are extensively 
used as pigments. O. is found in 
several parts of England, notably in 
Anglesey and Devonshire ; also in 
Canada, etc. 

0chre3, or Ocrea, a name given to 
the stipules or leaf-like bodies at the 
base of the petioles, which are united 
in a sheath round the stem, as in 
the Docks and other members of the 
order Polygonacese. 

Ochrida, or Okhrida, or Orid, a tn. 
of former European Turkey, in the 
vilayet of Monastir, 28 m. N.W. there- 
of, on Lake Ochrida. It is the seat of 
a Bulgarian bishopric. Pop. 18,000. 

Ochterlony, Sir David (1758-1825), 
a British general, was bom in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and joined the Indian 
Army in 1777. In 1804 he defended 
Delhi against Holkar. During the war 
with Nepal (lS14-15),hedistinguished 
himself by his capture of the hill forts 
of the Gurkhas, and the' Segauli 
treaty, which he secured, is still in 
force. His strategy brought the Pin- 
U 2 
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(lari War (1S17-1S) to a successful 
issue without bloodshed. 

Ocimum, a genus of half-hardy an- 
nuals and shrubs (order Labiate) 
bearing whorls of white flowers. O. 
basilicum is the sweet or common 
Basil, which is grown in kitchen gar- 
dens, its leaf tops being used for 
flavouring and other culinary pur- 
poses. Its seeds have numerous medi- 
cinal uses (see Basil). 

Ockham, or Occam, William of (d. 
c. 1349), called * Doctor Singularis et 
Invincibilis,’ an English schoolman, 
was born in O., Surrey. Like his 
master. Duns Scotus, whose rival in 
philosophy he afterwards became, he 
belonged to the order of Franciscans, 
and in 1342 became their general. For 
Ids implication in the revolt of the 
order against Pope John XXII., at 
Perugia (1322), and for his writings 
againstpapal supremacy, he was after- 
wards excommunicated. In philo- 
sophy he revived the tenets of nomi- 
nalism. The Dialogus gives the most 
complete expression of his religious 
views. 

Ockley, Simon (1G78-1720), an Eng- 
lish Orientalist, born at Exeter. He 
became vicar of Swavesey, near St. 
Ives, where he passed most of liis 
life. His chief work is The History of 
the Saracens (1708-18), and ho also 
wrote The hniirovemenl of Human 
Reason. 

Ocna, or Tirgu, a tn. of Koumania, 
in tho prov. of Bacau. on the R. Trolu, 
75 m. S.S.W. of Jassy, with salt 
works. Pop. S000. 

O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847), ‘The 
Liberator,’ an Irish patriot and orator, 
born near Caliirciveen, co. Kerry. In 
1798 ho was called to the Irish bar. 
As a lawyer ho displayed an excep- 
tional gift for examining witnesses, 
whilst his vigorous and earnest ora- 
tory exercised a powerful influence 
over the jurymen, as later over tho 
House of Commons, to which ho was 
returned in 1828. Tho year 1829 saw 
the emancipation of tho Irish Catho- 
lics — -a reform which would never 
•' been for 

.■■(,’ ■ . .realised 

i union of 
■ . .. Jch con- 

lio Asso- 
ciation. In 1841 O’- . 
and greater agitat . ■ . . ’ 

the repeal of the Ui . 
al tho head of a i ory uauiuc, ...... 

O'C. realised thut tho Catholics of his 
country would win nothing from a 
Tory government. The activities of 
the old association were revived, and 
huge mass meetings wero everywhere 
organised. O’C. felt confident of 
success, when he waa condemned to 
prison on a charge of sedition (1844). 
A few months later lie was set at 
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liberty, hut a shattered constitution, 
a devastating famine, and a disgust 
with those revolutionary spirits who 
publicly advocated physical force, 
combined to defeat his ends. 

O’Connell, Daniel, Count (1745- 
1S33), a French general, uncle to 
Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator. He 
served in the royal SuSdois, the Irish 
brigade, and the German regiment of 
Salm-Salm. In 1792 he shared the 
disasters of the Bourbon princes, and 
afterwards joined the other 6migrfe 
in London. At tho siege of Gibraltar 
(17S2) he saved the life of Charles X. 

O’Connor, Arthur (1763-1852), an 
Irish rebel, entered the Irish House of 
Commons in 1791 in the Liberal inter- 
est. The French Revolution turned 
him into a republican, and in 1796 he 
joined the United Irishmen, and later 
became editor of the Press. In 1798 
he was tried for high treason, and was 
imprisoned for five years. After his 
release he went to France, whero he 
represented the Irish revolutionary 
party. Ho was made a general by 
Napoleon in 1804, bub was nob en- 
gaged in active service. Ho never 
returned to England, and in 1818 be- 
came a naturalised Frenchman. 

O’Connor, or Connor.Bornard (1666- 
9S), an Irish physician and uuthor. 
born in Kerry. About 1691 he acted 
as physician to John Sobieski, king 
of Poland, and returning to England 
the following year, lectured with suc- 
cess at Oxford, Cambridge, and in 
London. His chief works wero : Ois- 
scrtalioncs Medico - Physical, and 
Evangelium Medici, published in 1695 
and 1697 respectively, tho latter being 
an effort to explain on natural prin- 
ciples tho miraculous cures performed 
by Christ. Iu 1698 O’C. published u 
History of Poland. 

O’Connor, Foargus (1794-1855), a 
Chartist, called to tho Irish bar, but 
it is as a politician he hecamo notori- 
ous. Ho was an active supporter of 
the Reform Bill of 1S32, and was re- 
turned to parliament for co. Cork. In 
1835 he was unseated on account of 
not being possessed of tho necessary 
property qualification, and soon after 
allied lumsclf with tho Churtists, and 
especially with tho ‘ physical force ’ 
Chartists. Prom IS 17 ho sat In the 
’ " mmons for Nottingham, 

, . very prominent in the 
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defy tho government by marching to 
Westminster to present their petition. 
Ho was, in 1852, declared to bo in- 
sane, and waa placed under coutrol. 

O’Connor, Sir Nicholas Roderick 
(1843-1908), a British diplomatist, 
born at Dundermot, co. Roscommon, 
lie entered tho diplomatic servieo in 
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1S66, and four years later became 
third secretary at Berlin. In 1S83 he 
was made secretary of legation at 
Pekin, and subsequently consul-gene- 
ral in Bulgaria ; minister at Pekin, 
and St. Petersburg, and ambassador 
at Constantinople in 189S, where he 
passed the remaining ten years of his 
life, working strenuously for the policy 
of administrative reform. 

O’Connor, Roderick (1116-98), the 
last king o£ Ireland, acquired the title 
in 1166. and nine years later acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Henry II. of 
England, being defeated by Strong- 
bow in 1171. Although forced to 
conclude a treaty, ho never wholly 
submitted to English rule, and was 
dually deposed. Consult O’Conor 
Don, O’Conors of Connaught , 1891. 

O’Connor, Thomas Power ( b . 1848), 
an Irish politician, born at Atlilone, 
Ireland. Ho entered journalism as a 
junior reporter on the Saunders’ 
Newsletter, a Dublin conservative 
journal, and three years later went 
to London in search of fresh journal- 
istic work. He found employment 
on the staff of tho Daily Telegraph , 
becoming sub -editor, and gave this 
up for an appointment in the London 
office of the New York Herald. In 
1880 he entered parliament as mem- 
ber for Galway, and became a pro- 
minent personality in the Parnellite 
party. Since 1885 he has been M.P. 
for Liverpool, having been returned 
five times. He is familiarly known 
as * T. P.,’ having founded and been 
first editor of 2 \P.*s Weekly , M.A.P., 
The Star , The Sun , and The Weekly 
Sun , of which the first three still 
flourish. His publications include Lord 
Beacons field : a Biography ; Glad- 
stone’s House of Commons, The Par- 
nell Movement , Napoleon , In the Days 
of my Youth , and numerous essays 
and articles. 

Oconto, a city of Wisconsin, U.S. A., 
in Oconto co., on the Oconto It., at 
the entrance into Green Bay, 25 m. 
N.E. of the head of the bay, and is an 
important centre for the lumber 
trade. Pop. (1910) 5629. 

Ocotea, or Oreodaphne, a genus of 
tropical American trees (order Lau- 
raceee), bearing tough alternate leaves 
and racemes or panicles of small green 
flowers. O . bullata is sometimes 
grown in the greenhouse. O. opifera 
exudes a volatile oil when the bark is 
cut, and the fruit is sometimes dis- 
tilled in Brazil to yield an oil used as 
an emulsion. 

Octacamund, see Utakamand. 

Octans, a small constellation near 
the S. Pole, above Pavo and Apus, 
formed by Lacaille (1752). 

Octave is an interval in music of 
eight diatonic degrees, or twelve 
chromatic degrees. It is the one 


interval in the scale which has never 
varied, extending from any one note 
to tl\e next corresponding note above 
or below, as C to C, E to E, etc. The 
O. of the diatonic scale is described 
thus, taking the scale of C : C, tonic, 
1st degree ; D, supertonic, 2nd de- 
gree ; E, mediant, 3rd degree ; P, 
sub -dominant, 4th degree; G, domi- 
nant, 5th degree ; A, sub -me diant, 
6th degree ; B, leading note, 7th 
degree. The O. marks the length of 
scale, as, scale in one, two, three, or 
four octaves. There are usually 
seven Os. in the pianoforte. 

Octavia : 1. A sister of the Roman 
emperor Augustus. She first married 
Marcellus, consul, in 50 b.o., and on 
his death became the wife of Mark 
Antony (40 B.o.), who, however, 
forsook her in a short space of time 
for Cleopatra, which led to the war 
between Antony and Augustus. O. was 
noted for her beauty and womanly 
virtues. She died 11 b.c. 2. (6. c. 
42 a.d.) A daughter of the emperor 
Claudius and Messalina, and wife of 
Nero, who in 62 a.d. divorced her, on 
account of her being barren, and later 
accused her of unfaithfulness and had 
her put to death in 62 a.d. 

October (Lat., octo, eight), origin- 
ally the eighth month of the old 
Roman calendar, the year beginning 
in March. It retained its old name 
in tho Julian calendar, but then 
became the tenth month with 31 days. 
The Slavs term it yellow-month, 
from the falling of the leaf, and an 
old name for it in Germany was ‘ wine 
month.’ In England it has long 
been the chief month for brewing. 
The principal ecclesiastical feasts 
celebrated during the month are 
those of St. Luke on the 10th and St. 
Simon and St. Jude on the 28th. 

Ootomeria, a genus of small epi- 
phytal orchids bearing yellow, purple 
and white, spotted with red, flowers. 
They are grown in moist fibrous peat 
and sphagnum in the warm green- 
house. 

Octopus, a name for large numbers 
of tetrabranehiate cephalopods, with 
eight arms and without the internal 
shell or * bone * which is found in the 
mantle of many cephalopods. The 
body is oval or rounded, and the 
suckers are generally sessile. They 
are widely distributed on the shores 
of almost all temperate and tropical 
seas, and do not attain the great size 
of some of the decapod cuttles. The 
mature females are extraordinarily 
prolific, and may lay as many as 
50,000 eggs in the course of a few 
days. The eggs resemble grains of 
rice in appearance, but are trans- 
lucent and are attached to a common 
stalk in clusters of about 1,000 each. 
These are fixed to a rock or stone, and 
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aa Aristotle knew, the period o£ In- 
cubation is fiity days. The female 
watches over them with ceaseless 
attention the whole time. Os. spend 
the daytime lying hid in the shadow 
of rocks hut are more active at night. 
Their powers of colour change have 
often been observed. 

Octroi, a term nsed with special 
reference to the system of duties im- 
posed on different articles coming 
into different French districts or 
municipalities. In effect it is a kind 
of inland tariff. The system was 
abolished for a short time during the 
revolution, but shortly afterwards 
re-established. There has been occa- 
sional if half-hearted agitation for its 
abolition since that time; but to-day 
it flourishes in unabated vigour. The 
chief point of attack has always been 
not so much the system itself, as the 
abuses to which it is liable when the 
collection of the duties is farmed out 
to contractors, in tho analogy of the 
old Roman vecligalia. Farming-out 
has now for long been as strictly 
regulated as the scale of rates. By an 
Act of 1S1G only such articles as are 
intended for local consumption are 
dutiable, with the exception of 
various necessaries of lifo like flour, 
and grain, fruit, fish aud vegetables. 
The system is also in vogue iu parts of 
Italy and the Iberian Peninsula. 

O’Curry. Eugene (179G-1362), an 
Irish scholar, horn at Dunaha, co. 
Clare. He was first employed in the 
topographical aud historical section 
of the Irish ordnance survey, and in 
1S5 1 was appointed professor of 
Irish history and archaeology at tho 
Roman Catholic University of Ire- 
land. Ho translated the ancient 
Brehon laws, the Booh of Lismore , etc., 
and published three volumes of lec- 
tures entitled On the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish (1S73). 

Odal, sec ALLODIUM. 

Odawara or Odowara, a tn. of Hon- 
shiu, Japan, 34 m. W.S.W. of Yoko- 
hama. Pop. 1G.400. 

Odde, a vil. of Norway, iu S. Ber- 
genhuus, ou the Sur Fjord, 13 m. S.E. 
of Bergen. It is a popular tourist 
centre. 

Oddfellows. There is much in 
common between Oddfellowship and 
Freemasonry (q.v.), although appar- 
ently tho institution of tho former is 
not above two centuries old. Odd- 
fcUowslfip began in Manchester, in 
which town is now situated the regis- 
tered offices of the largest friendly 
society in fho world, the famous Man- 
chester Unity Independent Order of 
O., which society aud tho Grand 
United Order of O. havo now appro- 
priated to themselves the once gene- 
ric name of * O.’ Tho fundamental 
principle of Oddfellowship, according 


to its own laws, was the obligation to 
render . assistance . to every brot her 
who might apply for it in sickness, 
distress, or other misfortune. It 
seems that tho existing orders of O. 
still retain some of the mystio signs, 
grips, and initiatory rites peculiar to 
freemasons ; but, generally speaking, 
they are rather to ho regarded as 
fully fledged friendly societies (q . ».), 
whose transactions in their essontials 
are quite open, and not as they once 
were, secret societies. Whother 
secret societies or not, they are, of 
course, perfectly lawful, aud unex- 
ceptionable, and the Acts of George 
III. tor punishing criminally secret 
societies in general, made special 
exceptions in the case of societies for 
charitable purposes and freemasons’ 
lodges, exceptions the more obvious 
in the case of O. from the text of their 
general laws which enjoined assist- 
ance only to such brothers os might 
be 4 well attached to the queen and 
government.’ Manchester Unity 
Independent Order of Oddfellows: 
this great friendly society was estab- 
lished in 1S10. Its objects are simi- 
lar to those of most other societies 
t see Friendly Societies.) Any res- 
pectable person not under 16 nor over 
45 may ho proposed for membership 
by a subscribing member, but must 
undergo a medical examination. 
There are also juvenile and female 
lodges. The entrnneo fee varies in 
different districts, but is never over 
10s. The contributions and benefits 
are graduated according to tho ago 
of tho member, hut is uniform in all 
districts included in tho N. London 
area aud 1 m. S. of King’s Cross : 
£S ut death, £4 on wife’s death, Ss. 
full and 4s. half sick-pay, for a 
monthly contribution of Is. 2d. 
to 2s. G(i. Tho different districts 
may adopt tables giving higher 
rates, and by additional subscrip- 
tions the sum payable at death mav 
bo as much as £200. Tho institu- 
tion of a widow and orphan fund is 
optional. Administration is by a 
central committee of district deputies, 
tho four principal officers, nine direc- 
tors and the last past-master. At 
tho end of 1910 the funds wero no 
less than £15,000,000, and tho total 
membership S90.53S adults, 123,307 
juveniles. Present offices, 97, Gros- 
venor Stvcct, Chorlton-on-Mcdlock. 
Manchester. Grand United Order of 
Oddfellows : Established 1798. Ob- 
ject, to pay sums at death and by 
way of relief in sickness or distress, 
and to glvo temporary help to mem- 
bers travelling in search of employ- 
ment. Both sexes aro admissible 
as members. Management is by 
grand officers and board of directors. 
Funds £l,G18,SG0.at December. 1910. 
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Membership, 542,968. .Registered 
offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

Ode (Qk. a song), originally 

any lyrical piece adapted to be sung. 
In the modem use of the word. Os. 
are distinguished from songs by not 
being necessaril 3 ” in a form to be sung, 
and by embodying loftier conceptions 
and more intense and passionate 
emotions. The language of the O. is 
therefore abrupt, concise, and ener- 
getic, and the highest art of the poet 
is called into requisition in adapting 
the metres and cadences to the vary- 
ing thoughts and emotions. Hence 
the changes of metre and versification 
that occur in many Os. The rapt 
state of inspiration that gives birth 
to the O. leads the poet to conceive 
all nature as animated and conscious, 
and, instead of speaking about persons 
and objects, to address them as pre- 
sent. Among the highest examples of 
the O. are the Song of Moses and 
several of the psalms. Dry den’s 
Alexander's Feast is reckoned one of 
the first Os. in the English language. 
We may mention, as additional 
specimens: Gray’s Bard t Collins’ Ode 


v, _ in Child" 

hood. 

Odenathus or Odrenethus, a cele- 
brated prince of Palmyra, in the latter 
part of the 3rd century, who re- 
covered from the Persians the Roman 
E. and restored it to the empire, after 
a series of brilliant successes. For 
these he was rewarded by the Em- 
peror Gallienus with a triumph, and 
soon began to aim at independent 
empire. He was assassinated when 
starting to Cappadocia to put down 
the Goths, and on his death was suc- 
ceeded in liis position by his wife, the 
celebrated Zenobia. 

Odenkirchen, a tn. of Prussia in the 
Rhine prov., 21 m. S.W. of Diissel- 
dorf, on the 1. b. of the Niers. Spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, and tanning are 
among the industries. Pop. 20,049. 

Odense, a tn. and seaport of Den- 
mark, and cap. of the Is. of Fiinen, 
on the Odense R. 87 m. S.W. of 
Copenhagen. The exports are agri- 
cultural and dairy produce, and the 
imports are timber, iron, coal, petro- 
leum, etc. The town is a bishop’s 
see. King Canute and other kings 
are buried in the cathedral, and it 
was the birthplace of Hans C. Ander- 
sen. Pop. 42,237. 

Odenwald, a mountainous region 
of Germany, extending for 50 m. 
between the Neckar and the Main. 
It is well wooded, and many old 
castles crown its heights. The chief 
summits arc Katzenbuckel (2057 ft.). 


Neunkircher Hohe (nearly 2000 ft.), 
and Krahberg (1965 ft.). 

Ode Ondo, a large tn. of Nigeria, W. 
Africa, 64 m. N.N.W. of Benin. Pop. 
60,000. 

Oder (Lat. Viadru3) t one of the 
principal rivers of Germany, rises in 
the Leselberg, Moravia, and enters 
Prussian Silesia at Odersberg after a 
course of some 60 m. After traversing 
Brandenburg in a N.W. direction, it 
crosses Pomerania and empties itself 
into the Stettiner Half. Length 500 m. 

Odessa (Gk. Odessus) t an important 
seaport and commercial city of S. 
Russia, in the gov. of Kherson; stands 
on an acclivity sloping to the shore 
on the N.W. coast of the Black Sea, 
32 m. N.E. of the mouth of the- 
Dniester. The harbour is large and 
spacious, and is protected by large 
moles defended by strong works. The 
bay is frozen only in the severest 
winters, and then only for a short 
time. The town is well laid out, with 
wide streets and squares, plentifully 
supplied with trees. The city con- 
tains many fine edifices, os the cathe- 
dral of St. Nicholas, the imperial 
’ ,nlnftn f he admiralty, the custom - 
o. It is the seat of a univer- 
,h is attended by over 3106 
The principal exports are 
wheat and other sorts of grain, lin- 
seed, tallow, leather, caviare, fish, 
and wool. The exports amount to 
about £17,000,000, and the imports 
to £3,000,000. Pop. 478,900. In 
ancient times O. was inhabited by a 
Greek colony, and later by Tartar 
tribes. In 1793 a Russian fortress was 
built here, and became the nucleus of 
a town and port. During the 
Crimean War (1854) it was bom- 
barded by the British. In 1905 it 
suffered from a naval mutiny and 
riots. 

Odeum, or Odeon (Gk. alSefov), 
among the ancients the name* for a 
public building devoted to perform- 
ances of vocal and instrumental music. 
The O. was smaller than the dramatic 
theatre, and usually roofed in. The 
oldest known in Greece was the Skias 
at Sparta ( c . 600 B.C.). The O. of 
Pericles on the S.E. slope of the Acro- 
polis was completed about 445 ; that 
of Herodes Atticus or Regilla on the 
S.W. slope of the Acropolis was built 
about 160 a.d. Domitian built the 
first in Rome. 

Odevaere, Josephus Dionisius (1778- 
1830), a noted Belgian painter, born 
at Bruges. In 1728 he went to Paris, 
where he Btudied under Suv6e and 
David, his picture, the * Death of 
Phocion,* obtaining the Prix de Rome 
in 1804. After spending eight years 
in Italy, in 1814 he returned to Bruges 
and painted ‘ The Peace of Utrecht * 
for the King of the Netherlands. Hie 
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pictures are, for the most part, on a 
large scale, and many of them are to 
be'seen at Paris, Brussels, Ghent, and 
Bruges. 

Odeypoor, see Udaipur. 

Odhner, Klas Theodor (1S3G-1904), 
a Swedish historian. In 1S7I he be- 
came professor of history at Lund, and 
was subsequently elected a member 
of the Swedish Academy and royal 
record keeper. His publications in- 
clude : Sveriges Politiska Uistoria 
under Koning Qustaf III.’s Begering, 
1895-1000; Orsakerne till Gustaf II. 
Adolfs dcltagandc i 30 ariga Kriget, 
1SS2, etc. 

Odilon -Barrot, see B ABBOT, Ca- 
mille Hyacinths Odilon. 

Odin.Woden.or Wuotan, thesupreme 
god of Teutonic tribes, identified un- 
der Roman influence with Mercury, 
whose day was teutouised into ‘ Wo- 
den’s Daj- ’ (Wednesday). O. is re- 
garded as tho source of wisdom and 
valour, and the patron of culture and 
heroes. In Norse mythology O. held 
a high place among the ‘ Ases ’ or 
secondary gods. He was, in all pro- 
bability, originally a storm-god, ids 
name signifying ‘ mad ' or • the ruging 
one, ’and he is attended by two ravens 
and two wolves, and riding the horse 
Sleipnir. 

O’Donnell, Loopold. Duke of Tctuan 
(c. 1809-G7), a Spanish general and 
statesman, born at Santa Cruz, Teuc- 
rifle, of Irish extraction ; entered the 
army at an early age, fighting for the 
Queen against the Carlists in tho Civil 
War (1S33). Ill 1S10 he sided with the 
Queen-mother, Maria Christina, and 
shared her exile in France. He be- 
came tho enemy of Espartero, whom 
he drove from power in 1S13, but two 
years later was appointed minister of 
war under Espartero, and in 1S09, 
as Prime Minister, led an expedition 
against tho Moors, for which ho 
received his dukedom. 

O’Donovan, John (1S09-G1), an 
Irish historian and nrclueologist, born 
in co. Kilkenny, Irelund. He prepared 
a translation of tho Brehon laws, and 
was actively engaged on the Ord- 
nance Survey of Ireland. In 1S32-3G 
ho wrote a translation of tho Annals 
0 / Ireland by the Four Masters, pub- 
lished 1S48-51. Ho also translated 
and edited for tho Irish Archu-ological 
Society The Battle of Magh Bath. In 
1845 ho published a grammar of tho 
Irish language. 

Qdontoglossum, a genus of orchids, 
most of which can be successfully 
grown in a cool house, and which, on 
account of tho beauty of their fiowers 
and their general grace, are tho most 
popular orchid genua. Most of them 
aro natives of S. America. Tho fiowers 
aro borno on a long spike from Uvo to 
forty in number, and ill a few species 


these spikes are branched and bear a 
hundred or more blooms. Tho colours 
are chiefly brown, yellow’,. or white, 
and are often spotted. 

Odontopteryx (Gk. 0601 k, tooth, 
jTTtpvf, wing) is a fossil bird of the 
family Steganopodidoe. Its remains 
are found in tho Lower Eocene of 
Britain. 

Odontornithes (Gk. oSoik, tooth, 
opnc, bird) is the name applied to a 
group of birds found only in the fossil 
state, which were characterised by 
having true teeth in their jaws. The 
extent of the term varies with different 
ornithologists, but it usually includes 
the important genera Hcsperornis and 
Ichthyomis, both of which belong to 
the Cretaceous period. 

Odontospermum, a genus of com- 
posite plant containing about a dozen 
species, which occur round the Mcdi - 
terranean. O. pugmacum is one of the 
best-known species, and is peculiar on 
account of its habit of retaining its 
seeds in dry weatber.and setting them 
(Tee when the moist condition of the 
soil would favour germination. 

Odorio(12SG-1331), an Italian monk, 
born at Pordenone or Porteuan in the 
Fruiii. He became a missionary, and 
travelled over tho greater part of 
Asia. An account of his jouruoyings is 
contained in ills Life and Travels, pub- 
lished after his death. Sec Vcnui, 
Elogio storico del B. Oderico, 1701. 

Odoven, a com. in tho prov. of 
Dreutbe, Netherlands, 9 m. S.E. of 
Assen. Pop. 10,212. 

Odysseus, see ULYSSES. 

Odyssey, sec Ho.uEli. 

CEcumonical,orEcumemcal(tlirough 
Lat. from Gk. ■ > '. ■ 

— from tho win 

a term applied t . . ' ■ 

whole Christian 

in tho general councils from that of 
Niciea onwards (see Councils). 
Tho Apostles’ Creed, tho Niccno 
Creed, and that commonly called 
tho Creed of St. Athanasius aro spoken 
of as CE. symbols, being held through- 
out tho whole Church. Tho Roman 
Catholic Church considers a council 
CE. if summoned by tho Popo from tho 
churches in communication with 
Rome. 

CEcumcnius, Bishop of Tricca in 
Thessaly, supposed to have flourished 
in tho 9th or 10th centuries. To him 
aro attributed several commentaries 
in Greek on books of tho N.T., on 
tho Gospels, Acts of tho Apostles, 
Pauline Epistles, and Catholic 
Epistles. His workB wore published 
at Paris iu Greek and Latin iu 1031. 

Ocdclom, a com. in tho prov. of VV. 
Flanders, Belgium, G in. E.S.E. of 
Bruges. Pop. 5500. 

CEdoma, the infiltration of serous 
fluid into tho tissues or cavities of tho 
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body, particularly with regard to the 
subcutaneous connective tissue, col- 
lections o£ serum iu internal cavities, 
or when widely diffused being more 
generally known as dropsies. (Ede- 
matous effusions are characteristic of 
most forms of inflammation, and are 
due to the natural effect of the body 
to rid itself of tho irritating agents by 
flooding the part -with wldte cor- 
puscles. In other cases CE. is caused 
by -disease of the circulating system, 
the increased blood-pressure in a part 
causing copious exudation of the 
serum through the walls of tho capil- 
laries. Malignant (E. occurs at times 
after serious injuries, and is due to the 
aotivity of a specific bacillus ; the 
condition is characterised by rapid 
spread of the area of exudation, with 
destruction of tissue and evolution 
of gas. 

Oedenburg, a tn. in Hungary, cap. 
of co. of same name, ID m. S.E. by E. 
of Wiener Neustadt, situated in a 
wine-producing district. Its chief 
manufs. are agricultural implements, 
sugar, preserved fruits, etc. Pop. 
34.000. 

Oedicnemus, a genus of Plovers 

<5. tO. 

CEdipus, in Greek mythology, was 
the son of Laius, King of Thebes, and 
of Jocasta. His father having been 
warned by an oracle that he would 
perish at tho hands of his offspring, 
CE. was exposed on lit. Cithmrou, 
whence he was rescued by a shepherd 
of King Polybus of Corinth. The 
child was brought up at Corinth as 
the king's son. When ho had grown 
up, he was told by the Delphic oracle 
not to return home as ho must in- 
evitably be the murderer of his father 
and the husband of his mother. He 
consequently fled from Corinth, and 
ou his way to Thebes slew Laius in a 
quarrel, being ignorant of tho identity 
of his antagonist. CE. then delivered 
the country from the Sphinx, and was 
rewarded with the hand of Jooasta, 
by whom he had Eteodes, Polynices, 
Antigone, and Ismene. As a punish- 
ment for this incest Thebes was 
devastated with a plague, and the 
oracle declared the country could only 
» .delivered by the expulsion from it 
of the murderer of Laius. GE. made 
careful inquiries, and discovered to 
ms horror that he was the guilty man. 
Jocasta hanged herself, and CE., hav- 
ing put out his eyes, left Thebes, led 
by bis daughter Antigone, and died 
at Coionus, near Athens. His tragio 
history was set forth by Sophocles, 
-kiwipides, and zEschylus. 

CEhlenschiager, Adam Gottlob 
(1770-1850), one of the leading Danish 
Jjbmantio poets, born in Copenhagen, 
the first of his tragedies was 
Haakon Jarl (1S07), followed by Cor- 


reggio (1809). His Digte, which ap- 
peared in 1803, marked the com- 
mencement of a new era in Danish 
literature. Two years later he pub- 
lished two volumes of Poeliske Skrif- 
ter, and then travelled on the 
Continent for four years. In 1SI0 he 
returned to his native place, and was 
appointed to the chair of aesthetics in 
the Copenhagen University. Other 
publications indude Helge, Nordens- 
guder, and Dina (1S42), the most suc- 
cessful of the later tragedies. In 1830- 
31 an Autobiography appeared, and 
in 1S50 his Reminiscences. See Lives 
by Arentzen (1S79) and Nielsen 
(1879). 

(Eblschlager, see Olearius, Adam. 

Oeiras, a tn. in the state of Piauhy, 
Brazil, 93 m. S.S.E. of Therezina. 
Pop. 5000. 

Oeland, a long and narrow Swedish 
island in the Baltic, separated from 
Sweden by Kalmar Sound. ItislOm. 
broad and covers an area of 519 sq. m. 
It is well wooded in parts, and has 
good pasture ground for cattle. There 
are good fisheries all round the coast; 
cement and alum works; and grain 
and sandstone are largely exported. 
Borgholm, on the W. coast, is the 
cap. and only town. Pop. 27,000. 

Oelwein, a banking city of Fayette 
co.. Iowa, U.S.A., 14 m. N. of In- 
dependence. Has machine shops and 
agricultural interests, and manufac- 
tures cloth and boots. Pop. (1910) 
6028. 

CEnocarpus, a genus of S. American 
palms, bearing flowers in large spikes, 
followed by oval fruits from which 
wine is made. CE. bacaba, a tall native 
of Brazil, and one or two other 
species are sometimes grown in peaty 
soil in the stovehouse. 

Oenomel, a sweet liquid, a mixture 
of wine and honey, which was much 
in favour as a beverage among the 
ancient Greeks. The word has come 
to be figuratively applied to language 
or thought iu which sweetness and 
strength are combined. 

(Enone, in Greek mythology, the 
daughter of the river-god Cebren and 
wife of Paris, son of Priam, King oi 
Troy, who afterwards deserted her 
for Helen. Ovid, in Reroides, v., gives 
a description of her grief on finding 
herself abandoned. See also Tenny- 
son’s CEnone. 

Oenophyta, a tn. of ancient Greece, 
Bceotia, celebrated for the victory of 
the Athenians over the Boeotians in 
457 B.c., by means of which the 
former gained possession of Bmotia. 

CEuotbera.agenus of hardy annuals, 
biennials, and perennials (order Ona- 
graceie), natives of America. CL. 
bienn is the fragrant, yellow-flowered 
evening primrose which has so lung 
been grown in gardens that it has 
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become naturalised. Some other 
species are, like it, night-flowering, 
but many, notably (E. fruiticosa, 
bloom only in the day. A number 
of species are now incorporated in 
the genus Godetia. 

Oerebro (Sweden), see Orebro. 

Oersted, Hans Christian{1777-1851), 
a Danish physicist, bom at Rudkjb- 
bing. Ho was appointed professor of 
physics at Copenhagen in 1S06. His 
greatest discovery was the result of 
experiments on the magnetic needle 
with the electric current, described in 
his Experimental, circa Effcclum Can- 
didas Elecirici in Acum Magncticam. 
Ho also published a Manual of 
Mechanical Phlisics, and wrote numer- 
ous studies in chemistry, popular 
science, metaphysics, etc. Most of his 
works have been translated into Ger- 
man. See Biography by Haueh and 
Forcliliu minor (1353). 

Oesel, an island in the Baltic, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Riga, belong- 
ing to the Russian gov. of Livonia. It 
is 45 m. long, and covers an area of 
1000 sq. m. The coasts in the N. and 
S. are very bold and steep. Arens- 
burg, on the S.E. coast, is tho only 
town of importance, and carries on a 
trade of potatoes, grain, whisky, and 
fish. O. is noted for its small breed of 
hardy ponies, similar to those of Shet- 
land. The coast fisheries, especially 
of seals, are important. Pop. G0,000. 

{Esophagus, see Gullet. 

CEstridaj, a family of dipterous 
insects consisting of large, harry flies 
with very short antenna; inclosed in a 
cavity in tho foro part of tho head, 
with rudimentary mouth-parts. Tho 
larva; are nearly all parasitic on mam- 
mals, and tho perfect insects are 
well known as tho obnoxious bolrflies. 
Tho larva; of CEstrus oris infest sheep ; 
those of Gaslrophilus e/pii prepare ‘ 
pupate in horses ; while tho larva ■ 
Hypoderma lincata and II. torts . 
found in cattle. 

Oetinger, Christoph Friodrioh (1702- 
82), a German theologian born at 
GOppingen. Ho developed a theoso- 
phio system, which ho set forth in 
sermons and works collected by 
Ehmann. Iu all, he published about 
70 works sotting forth his theosophio 
views. Sco Lives by Auberleu and 
Wiichter. 

Oottingen, a tn. of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, on the Woraltz. Tho prin- 
cipal manufacture is that of musical 
instruments. 

Ofen, tho German uaiuo of Buda, 
see Budapest. 

Ofen Pass, in tho Berneso Alps, 
leads from the Swiss portion of tho 
inn valley to tho valley of tlio Upper 
Etsch, from Zancz to Merls. Alt. 
7071 ft. 

Offa's Dyke, an ancient rampart 


and fosse which formed the boundary 
between Mercia and Wales. It is 
supposed to havo been constructed by 
Ofta, King of Mercia id. 796), to sepa- 
rate England from Wales, although 
some antiquaries regard it as of 
Roman origin. It is traceable through 
Hereford, Shropshire, Montgomery, 
Debigh, and Flint, from tho Wye to 
tho Dee. 

Offenbach, a tn. of Hesse, Ger- 
many, on the 1. b. of tho Main, 5 m. 
S.E. of Frankfort. The manufac- 
tures include fauoy leather goods, 
pocket books, albums, etc. The 
town owes its prosperity to the settle- 
ment of tho French refugees. Pop. 
75,593. 

Offenburg, a tn. of Germany in the 
duchy of Baden, 26 m. from Baden. 
Its industries consist in tho manufac- 
ture of cotton and linen goods, 
machinery, malt, hats, tobacco, and 
glass. Pop. 16.840. 

Offensive Trades. This expression, 
as used in the Public Health Act, 
1S75, denotes certain specified trades, 
namely, those of a blood boiler, bone 
boiler, fellmonger, soap boiler, tallow 
melter, or tripe boiler, and also any 
other noxious or O. T„ business, or 
manufacture. Iu construing words 
so general us ‘uny other, etc.,’ the 
ordinary rule is to interpret them 
with tho connotation ‘of tho same 
kind.’ But under tho Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, a local 
authority may apply to the Local 
Government Board for an Order 
declaring any part of that Act to 
apply to their district, and in dis- 
tricts to which Section 51 of tho Act 
applies, O. T. will include any trado 
business, or manufacture which the 
local authority dcciaro by Order con- 
firmed by tho Local Government 
™ . i . ... n m "-‘"bUsh un 

, lout the 

council 

i ' ■ - penalty 

of £50, and a daily penalty is incurred 
by Uioso who continue without such 
consent to carry on an O. T. estab- 
lished since 187 5. With tho object of 
abating nuisances from O. T,, tho 
Publio Health Act, 1875, provided 
that if the medical olllccr of health 
or any ten inhabitants of a district or 
two legally qualified medical practi- 
tioners certify to tho urban district 
council that any candlo-houso, mcl- 
ting-placo or house, soap-liousc, 
slaughter-house, or uny place for 
boiling oflul or blood, or for boiling, 
burning, or crushing bones, or any 
place used for any business causing 
effluvia Is a nuisance, aud dangerous 
to tho keultb of tho inhabitants, tho 
council must proceed summarily 
against Urn owner or occupier (or 
even tho foreman or other employee 
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for penalties ; which penalties, on 
subsequent conviction, may be in- 
creased to £200. An action may also 
be brought in the High Court for 
nuisance ( q.v .). The only defence 
is to show that the best practi- 
cable means for abating the nuisance 
were taken ; but the court will sus- 
pend judgment if the offender under- 
takes within a reasonable time to 
employ practicable means to abate 
the nuisance. Local authorities also 
have statutory powers for regulating 
alkali and chemical works. 

Offertory (Lat. offeriorium , a place 
of offering ; an oblation), in the 
Roman Catholic Church, a sentence 
said or sung at Mass after the Creed, 
when this is said. In the Church of 
England the name is applied to the 
offertory- sentences appointed to be 
read by the minister after the Creed 
or sermon at the Communion, while 
tho alms of the people are being col- 
lected. In recent times the name 
has been transferred to the alms 
themselves. 

Office Found, in law, a phrase used 
to denote tho finding of a jury in an 
inquisition or inquest of office, by 
which the crown becomes entitled to 
take possession of the real or personal 
property of a deceased person (es- 
cheat and bona vacantia respectively). 
The inquest of office is a prerogative 
mode of process, and was devised by 
law as an authentic means of giving 
tho sovereign his right by solemn 
matter of record. As early as 1440 it 
was enacted that all grants by the 
king of forfeited land before O. F. 
should be void. The inquiry or in- 
quest is conducted by some officer of 
the crown, usually coroner (q.v.) or 
sheriff, and the facts left to the con- 
sideration of the jury. The effect of 
a finding for the sovereign, in the case 
of land, is to put the crown into im- 
mediate possession without the neces- 
sity of a formal entry. At the pre- 
sent day such inquests of office as 
may be held are confined to cases of 
the escheat of real estate, the crown 
in most other places availing itself of 
the ordinary remedies provided by 
law. 

Offioe, Holy, or more completely, 
the Congregation of the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition, forms a department of 
the Roman curia for the examination 
of books and the trial of ecclesiastical 
offences. The history of the Spanish 
Inquisition isnotorious,butit is neces- 
sary to point out that this early came 
under the control of the monarchy, 
thus becoming a political rather than 
a religious weapon. The institution 
of the Inquisition dates from the time 
of Gregory IX., who entrusted the 
work of seeking out heresy chiefly 
to tho Dominicans. The Inquisi- 
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tores at first travelled from place to 
place, but later districts were formed 
and the procedure systematised. The 
Inquisition was never set up in Eng- 
land, See INQUISITION’. 

Officer. This term when it stands 
alone is always held to refer to an O. 
holding the King's commission. The 
Active Army List contains the names 
of all Os. serving either on full or half 
pay. But the status of O. holds good 
even after retirement from the active 
list. Os. whilst on full pay are for- 
bidden to hold any municipal office, 
exempted from jury service, either 
coroner's, grand, or common juries, 
and may not become directors of any 
company. Special permission must be 
granted before an 0. on the active list 
can leave the country. Although any 
O. can be dismissed at His Majesty’s 
pleasure, nevertheless it is only after 
trial by a general court-martial that 
an O. can be punished. The term 
field O. includes colonels, iieut.- 
colonels, and majors. Captains, lieu- 
tenants, and 2nd lieutenants are 
called company Os. 

Official List, see Stock Exchange. 

Official Secrets. The Official 
Secrets Act of 1890 makes it a misde- 
meanour punishable with imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year together 
with a fine, (1) to enter any place be- 
longing to the crown, e.g. an arsenal 
or fortress, or other place where ho 
has no right to enter, for the sake of 
wrongfully obtaining information, or 
(2) to obtain from any such place as 
above mentioned any document, plan, 
or sketch, etc., or knowledge of any 
kind, and communicate the purport of 
the same to a person not entitled to 
receive such communication, or (3) 
to communicate information from 
documents, etc., that have in any 
way whatsoever come into one’s con- 
trol or possession. But where the in- 
tention in so entering any such place 
or obtaining such plans, etc., is to 
communicate the information, know- 
ledge, or document to aforeign govern- 
ment, the offender is liable to a maxi- 
mum punishment of penal servitude 
for life. Tliis last-mentioned proviso 
in the Act has been several times put 
into force within recent years against 
various German spies in England, 
reciprocal compliments being paid to 
English spies in Germany. 

Offsets, in surveying, lines drawn 
perpendicular to a given straight line, 
along which distances can be mea- 
sured off. In architecture the sloping 
ledge in the face of a wall formed when 
the lower parttof the wall is reduced 
in thickness is called an O. 

Ofterdingen, Heinrich von, a famous 
minnesinger (q.v.). 

Ogam, or Ogham, a curious kind of 
writing or stenography used by tho 
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ancient Irish , the Gaelic races of Wales, 
and some other Celtic nations in early 
Christian times. These ‘ Os.’ were for 
the most part found incised on the 
edges of stone monuments in Munster 
and the south-west of Ireland, and 
though monuments with similar 
ogamic inscriptions have occasionally 
been found in Ulster and other parts 
of Ireland, the purely Gaedheiig or 
Gaelic origin of this method of writing 
is rendered the more probable by the 
fact that such monuments were so 
largely to be met with in that part of 
Ireland in which the ancient Scots first 
effected a landing. The writing itself 
consists mainly of short straight lines 
placed vertically and obliquely, or in 
various other positions relatively to a 
central horizontal straight lino. The 
method is ingenious and certainly 
capable of expressing all tho words of 
an ancient language, for the position 
and grouping of strokes is obviously 
snsceptiblo of ulmost infinite permu- 
tations and combinations. Palteo- 
graphists have not, however, found 
the task of deciphering very easy, in 
spite of the key afforded to them in 
the historic Book of Ballymote, a 
vellum MSS. written in the 14th cen- 
tury, i.c. only some three or four cen- 
turies after tho period when ogamic 
writing was last in use, as evidenced 
by occasional notes in Os. found 
in a few of the MSS. of St. Gall. Apart 
from these marginal notes there is not 
anywhere extant a single piece of 
literature in ogamic characters, a fact 
which has led to the supposition that 
if O. was ever anythin;; moro than a 
method of shorthand, it was only so 
in pre-Christian times. 

Ogbomosho, or Ogbomoshan, a tu. 
of S. Nigeria. W. Africa, 145 m. N.E. 
by N. of Lagos. Pop. 5S.OOO. 

Ogden, a city of Utah, U.S.A., 
and the cap. of Weber co., on the 
Weber, 35 m. N T . of Salt Lake City. 
Fruit-growing and farming are carried 
on. and silver and gold are worked 
in tho neighbourhood. Pop. (1310) 
25,580. 

Ogdensburg, a city and riv. port of 
New York, U.S.A.. in St. Lawrence 
co., on tho St, Lawrence It. It pos- 
sesses a considerable trado in grain 
and lumber. The mauufs. aro woollen 
and silk goods, wooden waro and 
brass goods. Pop. (1010) 15,033. 

Ogee, a moulding formed by two 
curves, tho upper convex and the 
lower concave, called also tho C'jma 
reversa. In French, the ribs which in 
Gothic vaulting cross tho vault dia- 
gonally aro known as ogive ribs, 
and the udjectivo is also frequently 
applied to arches in a way that 
makes it practically synonymous with 
Gothic. 

Oggershoim, a tu. of Bavaria, in tho 


Rhine Palatinate, 5 m. W. oC Mann- 
heim. Manufs. tobacco and textiles. 
Pop. 7751. 

Oggione, Oggionno, or Uggione, 
Marco da (c. 1470-1549), an Italian 
pointer, born near Milan. Ho studied 
under Leonardo da Vinci,. and made 
several copiesof his ‘The LastSupper,' 
one of which is in the Royal Academy. 
He also executed frescoes for the 
church of S. Maria della Pace at 
Milan, the two best being ‘ The Mar- 
riage at Cana’ and ‘ Tho Assumption,’ 
both of which are now in the Brera. 

Ogham, see Ogam. 

Ogilby, John (1000-7G), a miscel- 
laneous writer, bom near Edinburgh. 
He accompanied Strafford to Ireland, 
and was made deputy-master of tho 
revels, but his fortunes being ruined 
by the Civil War, ho returned to Eng- 
land. Having learned Latin ho trans- 
lated Virgil into English verse (1649- 
50), and being successful in tills 
attempt turned to Greek, and pub- 
lished his Homer in 1660. He was 
entrusted with tho ‘ poetical part ’ of 
the coronation of Charles II. in 1661, 
but was unfortunate to lose his house 
and books in tho great fire of 1666. He 
afterwards set up a printing press, 
from which he issued rnnuv beautiful 
books, tlio cliief of which was a series 
of atlases illustrated by Hollar and 
others. 

Ogilvio, John (1707-1867), a lexico- 
grapher, born in Banffshire. In 1824 
he entered Aberdeen University, and 
in 1S31 was appointed mathematical 
master in Gordon’s Hospital. Ho com- 
piled the Imperial Dictionary, 1850 
(supplement, 1S55); Comprehensive 


:inc, 1831-32, olid worked for Blackio 
& Son’s annotated edition of Staok- 
houso’s History of the Bible, 1830. 

Ogilvy, Gavin, sco Bakiuk, James 
Matthew. 

Oglotborpo, James Edward (1696- 
1785), an English general und philan- 
thropist, tire founder of tho stato of 
Georgia, born in London. Ho served 
under ITinco Eugene, and distin- 
guished himself in tho campaign 
against tho Turks, 1716-17. In 1722 
lie became M.P. for Haslemero, and 
in 1729 was chairman of tho parlia- 
mentary committee on debtors’ 
rlsous. Having thus gained some 
nowledgo of pauperism and its con- 
sequences, lie, in 1732, obtained a 
charter for settling tho colony of 
Georgia in .America as a refuge for 
paupers aud a barrier for British 
colouies against Spanish aggression. 
Ho met with some opposition, how- 
ever, in the administration of his 
colony, especially by ids prohibition 
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of negro slavery and ruin, and he also 
had difficulties with the Wesleys and 
Whitefield, But a noteworthy fact is 
that he defended his colony against 
the Spaniards by allying himself with 
the Indians. Returning to England 
in 1743, he took part in the Jacobite 
insurrection of 1745 and was accused 
of misconduct, and although ac- 
quitted his life as a soldier was at an 
end, and he did not return to Georgia. 
He was a friend of Dr. Johnson, 
Boswell, Goldsmith, Burke, and 
Walpole, and Pope has immortalised 
his name in the couplet: — 

* One, driven by strong benevolence 

of soul, 

Shall fly like Oglethorpe from pole 

to pole.* 

Ogmore and Garw, an urban dist. 
and tn. of S. Wales, in the co. of 
Glamorganshire, 4 m. S.W. of Bridg- 
end. Coal is extensively mined. Pop. 
of dist. (1911)26,747. 

Ogowe, Ogowai, or Ogoway, a riv. 
of W. Africa, in French Equatorial 
Africa, rising in lat. 3° S., a little to 
the S. of Ngango. Its direction is 
N. to W., and then S.W., receiving 
several tributaries on both sides, in- 
cluding the Lolo and the Ivindo. It 
enters the Atlantic by a delta after a 
course of 750 m. 

Ogulin, a com. of Hungary, in Cro- 
atia-Slavonia, in the co. of Ogulin, 
40 m. S.E. of Fiurne- Pop. 9000. 

Ogyges, or Ogygus (DyiW), the 
son of Bceotus and one of the Boeotian 
aborigines. He was king of the 
Hectenes, the oldest inhabitants of 
Boeotia, which was visited during his 
reign by an inundation of Lake 
Copais. This flood is usually called 
after him the Ogygian. 

Ogygia, a genus of triiobites be- 
longing to the family Asaphidse. The 
fossil species are found from the 
Upper Cambrian to the Silurian. 

O’Hara, Charles (1740 -1802), a 
British general, was an illegitimate 
son of James Q., second Lord 
Tyrawley. He entered the army in 
1852, and after seeing service on the 
Continent, served in America as 
brigadier-general. He was taken 
prisoner at Yorktown. He was on 
the staff at Gibraltar from 17S7, and 
five years later became lieutenant- 
governor. In 1793 he was governor of 
Toulon, and was captured by the 
French, being exchanged in 1795. In 
that year he became engaged to Mary 
Berry, but within a few months he 
broke it off and went to Gibraltar, 
where he had been appointed 
governor. There is a pen-portrait of 
him in Captain Hamilton’s novel, 
Cyril Thornton. 

O’Higgins, an inland prov. of Chile, 
crossed in the extremeTtE. by 70 a W., 


and through the centre by 34° S. The 
cap. is Rancagua. Area 2289 sq. m. 
Pop. 93,000. 

Ohio: 1. One of the United States of 
America, bounded N. by Michigan 
and Lake Erie; E. by Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, from which it is 
separated by the Ohio R., which also 
forms its southern boundary, separat- 
ing it from Virginia and Kentucky; 
and W. by Indiana. The Ohio R. 
forms its boundary for 436 m., and its 
lake shore is 230 zn. The high table- 
lands hilly, and in parts mountainous 
regions of O. are drained by numer- 
ous rivers, among which are the 
Great and Little Miami, Seiota, and 
Muskingum, affluents of the Ohio; 
and the Maumee, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Cuyahoga, and Ashtabula, 
which empty into Lake Erie. The 
coal-beds of Eastern O. are enormous, 
with abundant deposits of iron ore. 
Petroleum and natural gas, sand- 
stone, and limestone are produced. 
Thesoilisrich everywhere; the climate 
is temperate, with a liability to a cold 
in winter reaching sometimes to 20° 
below zero. The forests, which still 
cover large portions of the state, are 
rich in oak, black walnut, maple, etc. 
Horse -rearing, cattle-breeding, and 
dairy farming are important in- 
dustries. The chief agricultural pro- 
ductions are Indian corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, hay, sorghum, tobacco, hemp, 
peaches, apples, grapes, cattle, sheep, 
and swine. The chief manufactures 
are iron and steel, bricks and tiles, 
Portland cement, clothing, furniture, 
spirits, wines, cottons, and woollens. 
A large commerce is carried on by the 
Ohio R., the lakes, two canals which 
connect Lake Erie and the Ohio. The 
state is organised in eighty-eight 
counties. The chief towns are Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Columbus, the capital. There were in 
1910 9145 m. of railways. O. was 
organised and admitted as a state in 
1803. Area 41,060 sq. m. Pop. (1910) 
4*767, 121. 2. -Riv. of U.S. A., second 

largest affluent of the Mississippi, is 
formed by the union of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela at the W. foot of 
the Alleghenies, at Pittsburg, in 
Pennsylvania, and flows W.S.W. 
950 m., with a breadth of 1200 to 
4000 ft., draining, with its tributaries, 
an area of 202,400 sq. m. In its 
course it separates the northern states 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois from the 
southern states of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. The principal towns upon its 
banks are Cincinnati, Louisville (where 
there are falls), Wheeling, Maysvilie, 
and Pittsburg and Cairo at its source 
and mouth. It is navigable from 
Wheeling, 100 m. below Pittsburg. It 
is the channel of a vast commerce, 
which it shares with its chief branches 
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the Tennessee, Cumberland, Wabash, 
Green, etc. 

Ohlau, a tn. of Germany in the 
prov. of Silesia, oil the Ohlau, 16 m. 
S.E. of Breslau. Its tobacco and cigar 
manufs. are important, and there are 
brick works, machine works, and boot 
factories. Pop. 9036. 

Ohlendorffia, a genus of shrubs 
(order Scrophulariacem). O. procum- 
beiis, a native of Africa, is sometimes 
grown in the greenhouse. It bears 
blue funnel-shaped flowers and is of 
prostrate habit. 

Ohlonschlager, see (Ehlbnschla- 
gek. 

Ohler, Gustav Friedrich, see (Euler. 

Ohtigs, formerly Merscheid, a tn. of 
Prussia in the Rhine Province, 17 in. 
X. of Cologne. There are weaving and 
dyeing works, flour mills, breweries, 
iron foundries, and also manufs. of 
hardware, cutlery, and bricks. Pop. 
27,839. 

Ohlmiiller, Joseph Daniel (1791- 
1839), a German aroliitect, born at 
Bamberg. He studied at Munich and 
iu Italy, and in 1S35 became a mem- 
ber of the council for the direction of 
publio works in Munich. Ho assisted 
Klenze on the Glyptothck in Munich, 
and built the brick Gothio oliurch in 
the Au suburb of the same city. 

Ohm, see Electricity — Electro - 
motive lone and resistance. 

Ohm, Georg Simon (17S7-1S54), a 
German physicist. He announced Ids 
law of tho theory of the voltaic cur- 
rent in 1825, and published The Gal- 
vanic Circuit worked out Mathematic- 
ally in 1S27. He became professor at 
Munich in 1819, whero he died. 

Ohmacht, Landolin (1760-1831), a 
German sculptor, born in Wilrtem- 
berg. His works are characterised by 
their grace, and amongst them aro 
monuments to Generals Desaix and 
K16ber, Koch, professor of history, 
and Oberlin. Ho aLso executed ' Tlio 
Judgment of Paris,’ a group of four 
figures, in tho royal garden at Munich; 
a statue of Neptune ; Psyche ; a 
marble efllgy of Venus, generally con- 
sidered his masterpiece, and a colossal 
statue of Adolph of Nassau at Spire. 
Among his busts aro those of Lavater, 
Klopstoek, Raphael, and Holbein. 

Ohm’s Law, see Electricity. 

Ohrwalder, Father (c. 1855-1913), 
late priest of tho Austrian mission 
stationat Delon. Hebecamoainission- 
ary in early life.and iu 1881 went with 
his party to Khartoum, ultimately 


sacked in 1832, was dragged oft with 
Ids companions to tho Mahdi’s camp. 
IIo describes his experiences in Tea 
years’ Captivity in the Mahdi's Camp, 


which has been translated into 
English. He died at Omdurman. 

Oidium, a name given to tho coni dial 
form of various ascomycetous fungi 
(Erysiphacete) which give rise to what 
aro popularly known as mildews and 
moulds. In this stago tho whito cob- 
web-like mycelia produce simple 
conidiophores, from which tho conidia 
quickly germinate and grow in chains, 
covering the host as with a mealy 
powder. The life-cycle is completed 
m the autumn, when ascocarps, or 
perithecia, arise as small black points 
on the mycelium and produce spores 
which usually remain dormant 
through tho winter and germinato in 
tho following spring. In cases where 
the life-cycle is known tho fungus is 
placed in its proper genus, but where 
the ascocarps are still undiscovered 
the use of the term gcnerically is still 
adopted. See Spilerotheca and 
Uncinula. 

Oil and Petrol Engines, see Gas 
Engines and Motor Cars and 
Motor Boats. 

Oil-beetle, tho name given to any 
species of Meloe, a genus of Can- 
tharidra fe.o.), on account of tho oil- 
liko matter which it exudes. 

Oil-bird, see Guacuaeo. 

Oilcake, tho richest and most con- 
centrated of cattle foods, manufac- 
tured from oil-bearing seeds, after 
they have been crushed to extract 
some of the oil. Tho cakes iu most 
common use in Britain are tlioso pre- 
pared from linseed, cotton seed, and 
soya beans. Linseed cako contains 
from 10 to 12 per cent, of oil, and if 
fed in moderate quantities is the best 
stock food of its kind. Decorticated 
cotton cake is mado from cotton 
seed after tho husk has been removed, 
and is valuablo for fattening bullocks 
and dairy cows, Undccorticated cot- 
ton cake, made from tho wliolo seed, 
is generally given to cattle fattening 
upon grass. Soya-beau cake, a recent 
introduction, is valuablo for all classes 
of stock. 

Oil City, a city of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., iu Venango co„ at tho month 
of tho Oil Creek, at its junction with 
tho Alleghany R., 52 in. 3.E. of Erie. 
It is ono of the chief oil centres iu tho 
state. Tho city has been three times 
partially destroyed by flood and Are. 
Pop. (1910) 15,657. 

Oilcloth, sec Floorcloth and 
Linoleum. 

Oil Fish, sec Golomynka. 

Oil Fuel, see Fuels — Liquid fuel. 

Oil of Vitriol, see Sulphuric Acid. 

Oil Rivers, see Niger. 

Oils, Essential, see Essential Oils. 

Oils and Fats are either glyceryl 
esters of the fatty acids (animal and 
vegetable oils) or hydrocarbons 
(mineral oils). In the former, tho 
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relative proportion of solid and liquid 
glycerides, determines whether the 
substance is a fat or an oil at ordinary 
temperatures. Oils may be colourless 
to yellow, nre not miscible with water, 
and have a specific gravity ot les3 
than 1 , and will ho considered here as 

(1) mineral or hydrocarbon oils, and 

(2) fatty oils. (1) Hydrocarbon oils 
are obtained either by the distillation 
■of oil-bearing shales (Scotland) or from 
the petroleum of America, Russia, 
etc. Tho Scottish oils are mainly 
paraffins (g.v.), the Russian petro- 
leum is composed chiefly of naph-' 
thenes, while tho Americanpetrolcums 
consist of paraffins, with olefines and 
naphthenes. For commercial pur- 
poses, crude petroleum is distilled 
and fractionated. Thus are obtained 
colourless oils used os solvents (petro- 
leum ether), cleaning oils and oils for 
varnishes, burning oils (kerosene) 
and lubricating oils. (See Petro- 
leum.) These minerals are chemi- 
cally more or less inert, and are un- 
affected by acids and alkalies at ordi- 
nary temperatures. (2) Fatly oils 
are obtained from animal fate and 
seeds of plants by pressure or extrac- 
tion by volatile solvents. These fats 
and oils arc chiefly composed of tri- 
stearin, tripalmiten, and triolein, and 
are easily decomposed to glycerol 
(<7.v.) and tho fattv acids (sec Fat). 
They are soluble in ether, benzine, 
and chloroform, and are only slightly 
soluble in alcohol (except castor oil 
which is soluble). The fatty oils are 
divisible into three groups: (i.) Drying 
oils. These when exposed to the air 
absorb oxygen and harden. Such 
oils are valuable as painting oils, e.g. 
linseed, poppy-seed, fir-seed, and 
Chinese-wood oils, (ii.) Non-drying 
oils are used for lubricating purposes. 
Such are butter, lard, tallow, olive, 
palm, whale, seal, and coooanut oil, 
etc. (iii.) Semi-drying oils which are 
intermediate between (i.) and (ii.), 
e.g. rape, colza, castor, croton, and 
grape-seed oils. Boiled with caustio 
alkalies, fats and oils of this series 
undergo saponification, and are used 
m the manufacture of soaps (a-v.). 
stearin is used in making candles, as 
also are palm oil and tallow. Castor 
ou is used in medicine, while some of 
these fats and oils are used as foods, 
viz. butter, lard, and coooanut oil, 
and others as burning oils — colza and 
sperm oils. 

Oil Ships, or Oil-tank Steamers, 
form one of the classes of vessels 
which are expressly built with a view 
to the requirements of a certain class 
of cargo, and edn under ordinary cir- 
cumstances be used for no other. As 
early ms ig63 there appear to have 
been sailing ships on the Tyno with 
specially constructed tanks for the 


carriage ot oil, but the Vadcrland, 
which was probably the first steam- 
ship built to carry oil, was built by 
Messrs. Palmer in 1872. Another 
early steamship of this type was the 
Zoroaster, built in Sweden in 1877, 
in which the oil tanks were separate 
from the hull; later vessels were built 
in which the plating of the hull itself 
formed the tank. The size of oil 
steamships varies in accordance with 
the length of journeys required, etc. ; 
for long journeys vessels of from 6000 
to 12,000 tons are found to be the 
most economical. The Pinna is a 
good example, being 420 ft. long, 
52 ft. broad, 22 ft. deep, and accom- 
modating 9000 tons of oil in 12 large 
tanks formed by one longitudinal and 
soven transverse bulkheads. Several 
oil-tank vessels have of recent years 
been fitted with internal combustion 
engines instead of steam. It is im- 
portant in vessels of this class that the 
free surface of the oil should be as 
small as possible. 

Oil Wells, see Baku and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ointment, a fatty substance of the 
consistence of butter, generally con- 
taining somo medicinal agent, and 
intended to bo applied tp the 6kin for 
curative purposes. The fatty basis 
may be any substance sufficiently 
plastic, without any injurious action 
on the tissues and not liable to putre- 
faction: that most generally used is 
purified lard with an admixture of 
wax, the usual proportion being 80 
parts of lard to 20 of wax. A harder 
ointment, used for conveying liquid 
antiseptics, is made up of 4 parts of 
solid paraffin, 1 of wool fat, and 5 of 
liquid paraffin. A soft ointment base 
in general use consists of 1 1 parts of 
solid paraffin, 5 parts of lanolin, and 
34 of liquid paraffin. 

Oisa: 1. A dept, in tho N. of 

France, is bounded on the E. by the 
dept, of Aisne, and on the W. chiefly 
by that of Seine-Infbrieure. Area 
2272 sq. m. Pop. 411,028. It pro- 
duces an immense quantity of vege- 
tables. Cap. Beauvois. 2. A riv. of 
France, an affluent of the Seine, rises 
in the N. of the dept, of Ardennes, 
and flows S.W., joining the Seine 
at Conflans-Sainte-Honorine after a 
course of 150 m., for tho last 75 
of which it is navigable. 

Oisin, see Ossian. , . , 

Oita, a seaport tn. of E.KiushiuIs., 
Japan, 100 m. from Nagasaki. Snk 
yarn is produced. Pop. 15,000. 

Ojibways, or Ojibbeways, see Csap- 

Oka : 1. A riv. of Siberia, Asiatic 
Russia, rising in the Sayan Mts, 
between China and the gov. of 
Irkutsk, and flowing N.E. through 
a wild mountain region for a course of 
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about 400 m., to join the Angara at 
Bratsk. 2. A riv. in Central Russia, 
rising in the gov. of Orel, and flowing 
after many windings in a N.E. 
direction, for a course of about 900 m. 
in all, to join the Volga at Nijni- 
Novgorod. Its basin has an area of 
about 120,000 sq. m., and the traffic 
on it is very considerable, over 
2,000,000 tons of com, salt, metals, 
timber, etc., being loaded annually for 
shipping in the river-ports of its basin. 

Okapi, the native name of the 
species of Giraffidte discovered by Sir 
Harry Johnston in 1901 in the Sem- 
liki Forest, Belgian Congo ; it is 
known technically as Ocapia john- 
sloni. This giraffe-like a nim al differs 
from its allies in having a rather 
short tail, a short, thick neck, no 
external horns, but vestiges of horns 
are to be found on the frontal bone. 
The coloration of the O. is curious, 
and the limbs bear long dark stripes, 
the back and sides are reddish-brown, 
while the limbs and part of tho head 
are of a creamy colour. Very little 
is known of tho habits of the O. 
beyond that they live in pairs in dense 
forests. 

Okavango River, see Cubango. 

Okayama, a tn. of Honshiu, Japan, 
cap. of prefecture of same name, 72 
in. W. of Kobe. Has a flno castle and 
beautiful gardens. Pop. 95,000. 

O'Keefe (O'Keeffe), John (1747- 
1833), an Irish dramatist and actor, 
whoso plays enjoyed considerable 
popularity in London. They include 
comedies and farces such as The 
Agreeable Surprise, 1781 ; IVild Oat s, 
1791 ; The Poor Soldier ; and Modern 
Antiques. Ho wrote tho popular 
song I am a Friar of Orders Grey. 

Okefenokce(Okefinokee,Okefonoko) 
Swamp, a large tract (c. 300 sq. m. in 
area) of S.E. Georgia, U.S.A., mostly 
in Charlton and Ware counties, just 
touching N. Florida. It is mostly 
cypress forest, haunted by alligators 
aud venomous snakes. 

Okohampton, a municipal bor. and 
market tn, of Devonshire, England, 
21 m. W. of Exeter, on N. margin of 
Dartmoor, ut tho junction of the E. 
and W. Okement. There are pic- 
turesque ruins of a late Norman keep 
and of O. Castle. Pop. (1911) 3175. 

Oken, Loronz (1779-1851), a Ger- 
man naturalist, born at Bolilsbach, 
Swabia. His real name was Oken- 
fuss. In 1S02 bo published a work 
entitled Orundriss der Nalwrphito- 
sophie, dcr Thcorie der Sinne, und der 
darauf gcgrilndelen Classification der 
Thicrc, first of a scries of works of tho 
same nature. In 1S2S he was ap- 
pointed professor at Munich, and four 
years later at Zurich. See Memoirs 
by Ecker (1880) und Guttler (1SS4). 

Okhotsk, Sea of, an inlet of tho N. 


Pacific in the East of Siberia, named 
after- the seaport' of the same name, 
which was formerly a place of con- 
siderable trade. It is partly enclosed 
by Saghalien and Kamchatka. From 
November to April it i3 icebound, and 
fogs and storms are common. Its prin- 
cipal ports aro Nikolaievsk, Okhotsk, 
Ayan, and Gizhiga. 

Okhrida, Olthrid, or Orid, a tn. of 
Albania in European Turkey, 28 m. 
W. of N. Monastir. The former cathe- 
dral is now a mosque, and tho popu- 
lation, numbering in all about 18,000, 
comprises Christian Servians, Mo- 
hammedans, Albanians, Zinzars, 
Osmanli, etc. 

Oki Islands, a group of islands lying 
N. of the prov. of Izumo, and a Japan- 
ese possession. There are, in all, four 
islands, Dogo being the largest ; chief 
town, Saigo. Tho group lias a coast- 
line of 182 m., and covers an area of 
130 sq. m. Pop. 63,000. 

Okinawa Sima, see Loo-Cnoo. 

Oklahoma (a Choctaw Indian word 
meaning ‘ red people ’), a south-central 
state (admitted 1907) of the U.S.A., 
bounded on the N. by Colorado and 
Kansas. Area 69,414 sq. in. The 
surface is principally an upland 
prairie, and large portions aro very 
fertile, though others aro bare and arid. 
It is well watered by tho Red nud Ar- 
kansas rivers, with theiraffluents. The 
chief mountain ranges uro tho Wichita 
Mts. in tho southern part of the state : 
the Chautauqua Jits, in the central 

E tion, and tho Ozark Mts., extend- 
half-way across tho state. Tho 
icipal rivers aro tho Arkansas, 
Canadian, and Red, with their several 
tributaries. O. Is noted for its diver- 
sity of crops; corn, cotton, wheat, 
oats, maize, potatoes, uto., being ex- 
tensively cultivated. The first-named 
represents over two-thirds of tho acre- 
age and value. Tho state also pos- 
sesses an abundance of lino timber. 
Petroleum, coals, rock-asplmlt, lime- 
stone, and gypsumarefound, tho value 
of tho total mineral product for 1911 
being 512,678,116. Tho principal 
manufs. are those closely allied with 
agriculture. The chief cities arc 
Guthrie (cap.), 11,654: Oklahoma 

City, 64,205; .Muskogee, 25,278: Tulsa, 
1S.1S2; Shawnee, 12,474; and Cldo- 
fcosha, 10,320. A part of tho state 
is occupied by Indian reservations. 
Pop. (1910) 1,657,155. 

Oku, Yasukata, Count (b. 1817), a 
Japane.sesoldler. Iloonteredthearmy 
in 1871, and In 1877, during tho Sat- 
suma Rebellion, led tho imperial 
forces, and was besieged for four 
months in Kumamoto Castle. In 
1895 ho distinguished himself In tho 
Chlna-Jupun War, and was rewarded 
with tho titlo of Baron for Ills services. 
In tho Russo- Japanese War of 1901-0 
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he was in. command o£ the second 
army, and won the victory of Kin- 
chau, for which he was decorated and 
promoted to the rank of Count. 
From 1906-12 he was chief of the 
general staff. 

Olacacece, a natural order of trees 
and shrubs, with alternate and often 
spiny or thorny leaves. The typical 
genus is Olax, which includes a num- 
ber of evergreen climbers, natives of 
Asia and Australia, bearing small 
flowers in spikes. 

Olaf I. (Olaf Tryggvesen) (969- 
1000), King of Norway and son of 
Tryggve. On being proclaimed king, 
he set about the conversion of the 
country to Christianity, built the 
first churches, and founded the see 
of Nidaros, later Trondhjem. He 
entered into quarrels with both 
Sweden and Denmark, and finally met 
his death off the island of Svold, near 
Riigen, where he was waylaid and de- 
feated by the combined Swedish and 
Danish fleets. After his death he 
regained the hero of his people. 

Olaf, the Saint (995-1030), a revered 
early Norwegian king. He wrested 
the throne from Eric and Svend Jar! 
in 1015, and then endeavoured to ter- 
minate paganism with severity, which 
caused his subjects to seek protection 
in the territories of Knut. O. was, 
however, dethroned by Knut in 1028, 
but in 1030 he returned with 4000 
men and gave Knut battle at Stickle- 
stadt, where O. was defeated and 
slain. O. was proclaimed patron saint 
of Norway in the succeeding century. 

Oland, see O eland. 

Olaus, Magnus, sec Magnus. 

Olaus, Petri (1493-1552), a Swedish 
reformer. Froml525, with his brother 
Laurentius, he laboured to spread 
Lutheran doctrines throughout 
Sweden. They also translated the 
Bible into Swedish. From 1531-33 
O. was chancellor to Gustav Wasa, 
and preacher at Stockholm (1539). He 
was condemned to death (1540 ) for re- 
fusing to reveal a plot about which he 
had learnt through the confessional, 
but was pardoned and allowed to con- 
tinue as pastor at Stockholm (1543). 
He left writings on religious subjects, 
a mystery play, and Svenska kronika 
(see ed. of I860). Strindberg treated 
his life dramatically. See also Scliiick, 
Olavits Petri, 1S93. 

Olax, the typical genus of the order 
Olacaceai, consists of about thirty 
shrubs and trees inhabiting tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
The species are smooth evergreens, 
and have a disagreeable odour. O. 
Zeylanica is the malla-treo of Ceylon, 
the leaves of which form an ingredient 
of curry. 

Olbers, Heinrich Wilhelm Matthaus 
(Matthias) (1758-1840), a German phy- 


sician and astronomer, studied medi- 
cine at Gottingen (1777-S0). His new 
method of calculating the orbit of 
comets, set forth in Abhandlung iiber 
die leichteste mid bequemste mrthnde 
die Bahn eines Kometen su berechnen 
(1797, 1864), won him fame. He dis- 
covered the asteroids Pallas (1802) 
and Vesta (1807), and the O. comet 
of 1815. See QesammeUe IV erke (Schil- 
ling’s ed„ 1894-1900, 2 vols., and a 
3rd later vol.) : Erman, Briefwcchsel 
zuiischen Olbers und Bessel, 1852 ; 
Barkhausen, Biographischc Skizsen 
Verslorbener Bremischer Aerzte, 1844. 

Olcott, Henry Steel (1832-1907), an 
American theosophist and agricul- 
turist. He was agricultural editor of 
the New York Tribune (1858-60), and 
special commissioner in the U.S. 
war and navy departments (1S63-66). 
He helped to found the New York 
Theosophical Society, becoming its 
president (1S75). O. edited the maga- 
zine Theosophist (1S79-1907), and for 
his services to Hindu philosophy re- 
ceived the sacred thread of the Brah- 
man caste. His works include Sorgho 
and Omphee, 1857 ; People from the 
other World, 1875 ; Theosophy, Reli- 
gion, and Occult Science , 1885 ; Old 
Diary Leaves, 1895 - 1904 ; Esoteric 
Buddhism. 

Old Age Pensions. The English 
0. A. P. scheme is unique in that it 
does not rest upon either voluntary or 
compulsory contribution on the part 
of the recipients of pensions. It is thus 
a purely socialistic system, the moral 
justification for which is that it is a 
social crime that- many aged and de- 
serving persons who may well have 
spent their whole lives in unremitting 
toil should find their sole hope of sub- 
sistence in poor law relief. The in- 
herent vice of a contributory system, 
apart from the fact that it constitutes 
aninsuranceandnot a pension scheme 
at all, is that very few people of those 
who are now in receipt of pensions 
could possibly have set aside from 
their exiguous earnings anything by 
way of provision for old age. But the 
merit of a properly administered free 
pension scheme can be put on the still 
higher moral ground that far from 
being a mere object of pity and 
charity, an aged and penniless person 
who has worked as continuously as 
his opportunities would allow is a 
person to whom the state as repre- 
senting society is really under some 
sort of obligation. It is true that from 
one point of view an O. A. P. of an 
amount varying from Is. to 5s. a 
week may be looked upon as a form 
of out-door relief; but the stigma of 
the charitable dole at once disappears 
if it be conceded that an aged and 
indigent worker is a servant of society, 
and as morally entitled to look for a 
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pension from tho state as a super- 
annuated civil servant. 

Tho question of O. A. P. had heen 
in the air for some time before the 
passing 1 of the Act of 1908, and not 
only were various proposals submitted 
to the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor, which sat in 1S95, but tho 
<liflerent recommendations of the 
Commission formed the subject of 
several bills in parliament, which were 
considered by parliamentary com- 
mittees in 1S99, 1900, and 1903. The 
apparent dilatoriness of tho legisla- 
ture ivas due to a variety of causes, 
the chief of which were tho preoccupa- 
tion of parliament in the Boer war 
and the protracted discussions over 
the principle of contribution. More- 
over legislative experiments in one 
country aro bound to have their effect 
upon other countries; and with the 
fact before them that the O. A. P. 
systems in vogue in New Zealand, 
Denmark, New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Germany rested upon a con- 
tributory basis, voluntary or com- 
pulsory, the House of Commons can 
hardly bo blamed for having pro- 
ceeded with caution. Sir. Asquith, in 
introducing the Budget of May 1908, 
pointed out that the social and 
economic conditions of the United 
Kingdom differed so much from those 
in countries like Denmark and Now 
Zealand, that great circumspection 
should be exercised in proceeding upon 
lines which might not only admit 
subsequent development, but the ex- 
perimental nature of wliicli might 
well commit parliament ' to a mort- 
gage of indefinite amount upon tho 
future resources of the country,’ 
unless the cost of tho initial step were 
estimated with reasonable accuracy. 
Ab a fact, tho estimated cost of 
£7,140,000 for providing pensions to 
persona over 70 was under tho mark, 
forthocostin 1911-12 was£12, 430, 000, 
and the estimated cost for the present 
llnancial year (1912-13)is£12, 220, 000 
(though from these amounts must bo 
deducted about £1,144,000 represent- 
ing tho saving to the rates consequent 
on tho automatic removal in 1911 of 
tho pauper disqualification for old 
ago pensioners). 

Up to 1903 the scheme put forward 
by llr. Chaplin’s committco in 1S99, 
and practically adopted by tlie Select 
Committee of 1903, was tho only ouc 
(if any) which under a Conservative 
government would probably have 
passed into law. That scheme was a 
contributory one, and though some 
of its proposals wero adopted by tho 
Liberals in 1900, its root-principle of 
contribution was blown to tho winds 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s (Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer) arguments that any 
contributory scheme would practi- 


cally exclude women altogether, apart 
from the fact that the majority of 
working men cannot ‘ deflect from 
their weekly earnings a sufficient 
sum of money to make adequate pro- 
vision for old age, in addition to that 
which they are now making for sick- 
ness, infirmity, and unemployment.’ 
The ago limit, too, was a thorn in the 
side of departmental committees. 
Most of tin 
schemes, an 
that consid 
limit at 65 ■ 

is fixed by t g - . 


her of pensioners would bo reduced 
by nearly 44 per cent., which on the 
estimated figures would have meant 
3S7.000 old ago pensioners. Tho 
actual number of pensioners in Great 
BritainatDecemberlOll was935,9D0, 
and in March 1912, 942,100, or about 
1 person out of every 44 of tho total 
population. Tho great majority , of 
these wero in receipt of tho full 

f iension of 5 s„ those in receipt of 
esser sums being for all practical 
purposes a negligible quantity. It is 
obvious from these figures that tho 
fears of the different committees were 
not groundless. But, indeed, no ono 
at ali conversant with poor law 
statistics could have failed to appre- 
ciate tho fact that tho cost would be 
heavy, for of tho entiro population of 
65 years and upwards in tho United 
Kingdom moro than one-quarter wero 
(1899) in receipt, or had been hi 
receipt, of poor law relief. Thcro can 
bo but little doubt that if all persons 
of 70, a fortiori 65, years of ago wero 
. 1 rdicss of 
■ ■ ' :y would 

. ■ . ; 1 > bear tho 

■ ' . ■ n below, 

• ■ I btaiuing 

. oportion 

of „ ■ .., wi til ill 

limits, is a bur, though moralists of a 
Tolstoyan bent of mind would bo 
prompted to say at once that most 
criminality is tho result of poverty 
itself. However that may bo, a 
sceptical and cautious British House 
of Commons lias in characteristic 
fashion evolved in tho Acts of 1908 
and 1911 aschemoofaiuoroorless ten- 
tative nature, and one which at least 
has tho merit of effecting a practical 
compromise of tho multitude of con- 
flicting opinions on a difficult subject. 

Statutory conditions for obtaining 
pensions, ami disqualifications. — (1) 
Tho claimant must liavo attained tho 
ugo of 70. (2) .Must for tho last 20 
years before receiving tho pension 
bnvo been a British subject, and for 
12 of these 20 years have resided In 
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the United Kingdom (residence 
abroad in the service of the crown, 
temporary absence not exceeding 3 
months at any one time, all periods 
spent abroad by any person during 
which he has maintained or assisted 
in maintaining any dependent in the 
United Kingdom, absence on board a 
registered British ship, and residence 
in the Channel Is. or the Isle of Man 
by a person born in the United King- 
dom, are all regarded as residence in 
the United Kingdom for the purposes 
of the Act). Under the Act of 1908 
women who married aliens were dis- 
qualified; but the Act of 1911 pro- 
vides that if the alien husband be 
dead, or the marriage has been dis- 
solved, or the woman legally separated 
from, or deserted by, the alien hus- 
band for 2 years, the woman will not 
be disqualified for a pension. (3) 
Must satisfy the pension authorities 
that his yearly means do not exceed 
£31 10s. A claimant is disqualified 
(1) while actually in receipt of poor 
law relief other than medical relief or 
surgical assistance (including food or 
comforts) supplied by or on the re- 
commendation of a medical officer. 
It is now no disqualification that the 
claimant prior to the date of receiving 
his pension has been chargeable to the 
guardians. Claimants aro not dis- 
qualified by reason of poor law relief 
being given to a wife or other relative 
whom they are bound to maintain; 
but if children contribute towards the 
relief of their parents through the 
parish this will disqualify tho parents 
from receiving a pension, because 
children are not bound to maintain 
their parents. (2) If he has habitually 
failed to work according to his ability, 
opportunity, and need, either for the 
maintenance of himself or those 
legally dependent upon him. But if 
ho has made provision for 10 years 
up to attaining the age of 60 against 
sickness or unemployment, by means 
of payments to friendly or other 
societies, ho cannot, be disqualified on 
the ground of ‘ failure to work.’ It is 
tho better opinion that no proof short 
of a conviction under the Vagrancy 
Acts would bo sufficient evidence of 
‘ habitual failure to work.’ (3) While 
ho is detained in a lunatic asylum 
either as a pauper or a criminai 
lunatic. (4) For 6 months, if after 
attaining 60 years of age he has 
rendered h ims elf liable to have a de- 
tention order made against him under 
the Inebriates Act, 1898. (5) During 
imprisonment for any offence, and 
for 2 years afterwards where the 
sentence was without the option of a 
fine and did not exceed 6 weeks; where 
the sentence exceeded 6 weeks, the 
subsequent period of disqualification 
is 10 years. 


The rate of pension per week where 
the yearly means of the pensioner as 
calculated under the Acts of 1908 and 
1911 do not exceed £21 is 5s.: 


Yearly in- 
come exceeds 
£ s. d. 
21 0 0 
23 12 6 

26 5 0 
28 17 6 

31 10 0 


But does Allowance 
not exceed per week 
£ s. d. s. d. 

23 12 G 40 

26 5 0 3 0 

28 17 6 2 0 

31 10 0 10 

no pension. 


Calculation of yearly means . — In 
calculating the annual means of a 
claimant for a pension, account will be 
taken of the following items: (a) Five 
per cent, on his capital in any shape 
or form (in the words of the Act of 
1911, ‘ one-twentieth part of the 
capital value of any property belong- 
ing to him ') and whether that capital 
be invested or not; (6) the cash income 
he may reasonably expect during the 
succeeding year (exclusive of O.A.P., 
interest on investments, and sums 
accruing from tho profitable use of 
property not personally used byhim): 
this, in the absence of other evidence, 
will be taken to be the income actually 
received during the past year; (c) the 
yearly value of any benefit or privi- 
lege (c.0. an easement (<;.«.), fuel allow- 
ance, right of common (q.v .) ) ; (d) the 
yearly value of any property in his 
personal use, furniture and personal 
effects to tho value of £50 being ex- 
cepted. The actual practice accord- 
ing to tho instructions issued to the 
pension officers seems to be to assume 
the income from furniture and 
personal effects to be 4 per cent, on 
the value of the excess over the £50. 
In estimating the value of free board 
and lodging, the standard of living of 
the person with whom the claimant 
lives will be taken into consideration; 
and this, in towns, is generally taken 
i o be about 5s. , in rural districts 3s. Gd., 
a week; in Ireland, 4s. and 2s. 6d. re- 
spectively. The basis of assessment of 
property capable of investment is the 
income that might be derived trom it 
if it were invested; but a claimant is 
not bound to convert his capital into 
an annuity, andhisincomomust notbe 
estimated on the assumption that be 
ought to do so. In the case of married 
couples, the income of each is reckoned 
at half the combined income of the 
couple. Under the Act of 1908, if it 
appears that the claimant has directly 
or indirectly deprived himself of any 
income or property in order to 
qualify for an O. A. P., or in order to 
get a higher rate of pension than he 
otherwise would be entitled to, such 
income or property will nevertheless 
be taken to be part of his means. 

Mode of applying for pensions — 
Pension committees . — The authority 
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for dealing with claims is the Local 
Pensiou Committee appointed by tho 
borough county or district council. 
There are some 2S0 of such com- 
mittees, and some 1200 sub-com- 
mittees appointed by tho former to 
act for specified districts. The form 
of claim fora pension may be obtained 
by the claimant free of charge at any 
post office at which he desires the 
pension to be paid to him. Whenfilled 
up the form is to be delivered by the 
claimant either to the postmaster or 
the pension officer of the district. 
The postmaster must give the 
claimant ail tho assistance he can in 
cases of doubt. The pension officer is 
appointed by the Treasury, and is the 
Local Officer of Excise, or tho Super- 
visor of Inland Revenue. His funct ion 
is to investigate the claims sent in, 
and to report on them to the Pension 
Committee, which body then investi- 
gate the claims themselves and give 
their decision upon them. Before 
deciding adversely on a claim, they 
givo tiie claimant an opportunity of 
being beard in support of his applica- 
tion. There is an appeal from tho 
Committee’s decision to tho Local 
Government Board. Where the 
pension is allowed tho pension officer 
gives the pensioner a book of pension 
orders enabling him to got payment 
at tho post office. Tho Act of 1911 
provides that a question may be 
raised at any time during which a 
person is drawing a pension as to 
whether ho is properly qualffied, or 
whether his means are such as to en- 
title him to payment at a particular 
rate. If a later decision of the Com- 
mittee reverses a former decision, so 
as to givo the pensioner a lower rate 
or no pension at all, ho will not, in tho 
absenco of fraud on his part, have to 
repay any sums received by way of 
pension. Conversely tho Committeo 
may at any time decido to give a 
higher rate of pension to a pensioner 
if his circumstances hnvo 60 changed 
as to warrant tho higher rate. A 
person who knowingly makes false 
statements for tho purpose of obtain- 
ing or continuing to obtain a pension, 
either for himself orany other person, 
renders himself liable to imprison- 
ment not oxcceding 0 months with 
or without hard labour. 

StulUlics . — The estimates for 1912- 
13 provide for tho payment of £G5,000 
expenses of pension committees, and 
£4 17,310 expenses of government de- 
partments ui the administration of 
the Acts. At tho end of March 1912, 
the number of old ago pensioners hi 
England uml Wales was 042,52-1, and 
in Scotland and Ireland 299, 030, 
there being double us many in Ireland 
as hi Scotland. Compared with total 
population, there are in England and 


Wales about IS pensioners out of 
every 1000 people; in Scotland, 19 
per 1000; in Ireland 40 per 1000. 

Old Bailey, tho name of a street in 
the City of London and commonly 
applied to the Central Criminal Court 
(?.u.). The street, which is ono of tho 
most ancient parts of London, is 
situated in tho City liberty of St. 
Sepulchre's and parish of Smitlffield; 
but neither street nor court bears the 
slightest resemblance to tho older 
street and tribunal of the same name. 
The district itself, even if ovor to be 
associated with the horrors of public 
executions and tho evidences of early 
notions of criminal justice, boasted 
trees and water somo 700 years ago, 
at a tlmo when the neighbourhood 
had oven then for long been a place 
of tho dock and gal lows. For wo ore 
told that in Cow Lauo there was 
formerly a large pool called Smith- 
field Pond, or the Horse Pool, and to 
the S.W. of this stood tho gallows or 
public placo of execution, which with 
naif irony was denominated the Elms, 
from tho great quantity of such trees 
growing in that neighbourhood. 
Smithfleld’s rural simplicities, how- 
ever, soon yielded to streets and largo 
wooden buildings, and the gallows 
were moved further W. Tho O. B. 
itself was, according to antiquaries, a 
corruption of Balehill, an eminence 
on which stood tho Balo or bailiff's 
house, wherein was held a court (called 
by Stow ’ tho court of tho chamber- 
laiue,* sco Survey of London, 1003) 
for tho trial of malefactors. Later 
antiquaries think this view probable 
from tho fact that for centuries somo 
such court was held in tho O. B. or 
street outside Newgate, and that up 
to tho end of tho 18th century there 
was a hold called tho Bale-dock where 
tho sheriffs detained prisoners during 
tho sessions. Tho O. B. and its en- 
vironment was for years a most in- 
sanitary place, for wo uro told by 
Stow that ‘ a littlo lower in tho O. B. 
(i.c. in tho direction of tho river) there 
was a largo cistern with divers cocks 
wliich received the wasto water of the 
prison of Ludguto for tho use of the 
neighbouring inhabitants.’ Newgate 
became early tho common gaol for 
London and Middlesex, and the 
sessious at tho O. B. have from time 
immemorial been held under the 
commission of gaol delivery Oi.v.) for 
Newgate, uud of oyer and terminer 
Iq.v.) for tho City ( see Cittern .u. 
Criminal Couirr). Up to 1900 the 
sittings of tho Central Criminal Court 
were held in tho old court-house, or 
the O. B., but a handsome new build- 
ing designed by E. W. Mountford re- 
placed tho old premises in that year, 
and now occupies practically the 
whole bite of what onco was Newgate 
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prison. The interior of the new court, 
which has sometimes and without 
regard to history been termed the 
New Bailey, is lofty and imposing, 
and over a great part of the vaulted 
ceilings are brilliantly coloured 
frescoes. 

Old Believers, see Raskolniki. 

Oldbury, a tn. of Worcestershire, 
England, 5 m. W.N.W. of Birming- 
ham. It has iron and steel industries, 
chemical, aluminium, brick and tile 
works, and railway shops. Pop. 
(1911)32,210. 

Old Calabar, see Calabar (2). 

Oid Castile, see Castile. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord Cobham 
W. 1417), au English nobleman of 
Herefordshire, who helped to sup- 
press the Welsh rising under Owen 
Glendower, and then fought for 
Henry IV. in France (1411). As a 
supporter of the WyclifBtes or 
‘ Lollards ’ he was condemned as a 
heretic by Archbishop Arundel (1413), 
but escaped to Wales. He was cap- 
tured later and burnt to death. O. 
wrote Twelve Conclusions . . ., and 


berg. Its area is 192 sq. m., and its 
pop. 50,496. The polishing ot stones, 
more especially agates, constitutes 
one of the chief sources of industry. 
O. is a constitutional ducal mon- 
archy, hereditary in the mule line o£ 
the reigning family. It is represented 
by three members in the Imperial 
Diet, and has one vote in the Imperial 
Federal Council. The territory wa 3 in 
ancient times occupied by the Teu- 
tonic race of the Chauci, who were 
subsequently merged with the more 
generally known Frisii, or Frisians. 
In 1180, the Counts of O. and Del- 
menhorst succeeded in establishing 
independent states from the terri- 
tories of Henry the Lion, which fell 
into a condition of disorganisation 
after his downfall. This family has 
continued to rule O. to the present 
day, giving, moreover, new dynasties 
to the kingdom of Denmark, the em- 
pire of Russia, and the kingdom of 
Sweden. 

Oldenburg, Henry (1626-78), a 
natural philosopher, born at Bremen. 
He gained the friendship of Milton, 


other works. He is supposed to he the Spinoza, Leibnitz, Bayle, and other 
original of Shakespeare’s Falstafl. j eminent scientific men, who founded 
" Shakespeare the Royal Society of London, and in 

d Spedding, 1662 was appointed first secretary to 
~ ' ' same. From 1664 he began publish- 

ing its Transactions, and continued to 
act as editor for more than thirteen 


dt Fasciculi 

/ , ); Foxe, Acts 

and Monuments of the Church, 1562, 
1841; Gapsey, Life and Times of the 
Good Lord Cobham, 1844; Brown, The 
Leader of the Lollards, 1848. 

Oldenbarneveldt, Jan van (1547- 
1619), see Barneveldt. 

Oldenburg, agrand-duoliy of North- 
ern Germany consisting of three dis- 
tinct and widely separated territories. 


years. He wrote various pamphlets, 
both of a political and theological 
nature; Latin translations, and corre- 
sponded with the great scientific 
thinkers of France and Germany. 

OldEnglish, see English Language, 
The, and English Literature. 

Old English Sheep Dog (‘ Bobtail ’), 


viz. OldenburgProper.theprincipality ! formerly much used, and developed 
of Liibeek, and the principality of Bir- 1 to a_ high degree of intelligence, by 


kenleld. The collective area of these 
districts is 2482 sq. m., and the total 
pop. is 483,042. Oldenburg Proper is 
bounded on tbo N. by the German 
Ocean, on the E., S., and W. by the 


shepherds and drovers in the southern 
counties of England and Wales, bnt 
now a favourite show dog. The bard, 
shaggy coat should be free from curl, 
and have a dense waterproof under- 


kingdom of Hanover. The principal 1 coat. Its colour may be any shade of 
rivers of O. are the Weser, the Jahde, grey, grizzle, blue, or blue merle, with 
and the Haase, Vehne, and other i or without white markings. The head 
tributaries of the Ems. The country I should be big and square with a long, 
is flat, belonging to the great sandy strongjaw, biacknose, and small eyes: 
plain , of Northern Germany. Agri- 1 the ears should be small and covered 
culture, bee-keeping, and the rearing : with wavy hairs. The forelegs are 
of cattle constitute the chief sources straight, and the feet small and round, 
of wealth. There are numerous dis- The body should he square and short. 


tilleries, breweries, and tan-yards, and 
the manufacture of tobacco, bricks, 
and corks is carried on. Oldenburg is 
the cap. Pop. of Oldenburg Proper, 
391,246. The principality of Liibeek 
is surrounded by the duchy of Hol- 
stein, and is situated on rivers 
Schwartau and Trave. Area 140 
sq. m. Pop. 41,300. The cap. is 
Eutin. The principality of Birken- 
feld lies S.W. of the Rhine, and be- 


and the hind quarters high and 
heavy. The tail ought to be absent 
naturally, and puppies that are born 
with one should be docked when not 
more than four days old. Exercise for 
this breed is essential, and no dog 
suffers more from being kept chained 
up. Many instances of the great 
intelligence of typical specimens of 
the breed are related, and they are 
valuable equally as stock or sport dogs 


AI-AVA AAt-O U. If . DA Olio D*- I ' ‘ . 

tween Rhenish Prussia and Lichten- 1 or as companions and house dogs. 
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Old (or White) English Terrier, an 
old terrier breed; which after the 
Kennel Club’s abolition of cropping 
became very rare, in spite of the fact 
that It is the only English terrier so 
called. The head should be long, 
narrow, and flat, with a sharp tapering 
muzzle, muscular jaw, pronounced 
stop, and black nose. The eyes 
should be small and black, set fairly 
close together ; the ears, formerly 
prick, should be round and flat. The 
rather long neck should be muscular; 
the forelegs straight, and the thighs 
comparatively large and muscular. 
The whip tail should be carried low. 
The coat must be close, hard, short, 
and glossy, and pure white — colours 
such as blue not being favoured. The 
ideal weight is between 10 and 15 lbs. 

Oldesloe, a tn. of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein prov., Prussia, on the Trave, 
13 m. from Lubeck. There are saline, 
sulphur, and other baths near. Pop. 
3905. 

Oldfield, Anne (1683-1730), com- 
monly known as ‘ Nance,’ an 
English actress, born in London. She 
made her dObut in 1700, and imme- 
diately gained popularity. In 1704 
she played the part of Lady Betty 
Modish in Cibber’s Careless Husband. 
She was the original representative of 
some 65 characters in tragedy and 
comedy, and soon came to be recog- 
nised as ono of the most brilliant 
actresses of the day. Her chief suc- 
cesses were ‘ Lady Townley,’ ‘ Syl- 
via,’ ‘ Mrs. Sullen,’ and ‘ Sophonisba.’ 
.See E. Robins, The Palmy Days of 
Nance Oldfield, 189S. 

Oldforge, a bor. and township of 
Lackawanna co., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on Lackawanna R., 4 m. S.W. 
of Scranton. Anthracite coal is 
mined ; glass, silk, chemicals, and fer- 
tilisers are manufactured. Pop. 
(1910) 11,325. 

Oldham, a pari., municipal, and co. 
bor. of Lancashire, England, 6 m. 
N.E. of Manchester. The town is 
mostly situated on a hill, and its 
growth as a manufacturing centre 
now gives it quite a modem appear- 
ance. This growth is principally due 
to the close proximity of the Lanca- 
shire coalfields and the extension of 
cotton manufactures, dating from the 
latter half of the 18th century. Its 
principal buildings are a town-hall, 
Westhutme hospital, art gallery and 
museum, central free public library, 
blue-coat school, etc. The Alexandra 
park was opened in 1865. Oldham 
manufactures fustians, velvets, cords, 
nankeens. It has large foundries, 
machine-works, and collieries in the 
near neighbourhood. Pop. (1911) 
147,495. 

Oldham, John (1653-83), an English, 
atirist and poet, born at Slflpton 


Moyne, '■ near Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire. He was a favourite with the 
Earl of Kingston, the Ear] of Roches- 
ter, Sir Charles Sedley and other wits, 
and gained the friendship of Dryden. 
O.’s reputation rests chiefly on his 
satires — he took Juvenal for his 
model, and though his works partake 
of the licentious sentiments of the 
time, they are full of force and spirit, 
and are original in their dramatic 
setting. He published Poems and 
Translations in 1683, and Remains in 
Verse and Prose appeared in 1684. 
The best edition of his works i3 The 
Compositions in Prose and Verse 
(1770), with memoir and explanatory 
notes by Edward Thompson. 

Oldhamia, the generic name applied 
to several fossils found in the Cam- 
brian system. Considerable doubt 
exists as to their meaning, and it is 
not known whether they are fossil 
forms of algas, of zoophytes or poly- 
zoa, or even whether they are fossils 
at all. 

Old Haven Beds, see Eocene. 

Old Meldrum, a par. of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, 16 m. N.N.W. of 
Aberdeen. It has cotton manufac- 
tures and distilleries. Pop. (1911) 
1200. 

Oldmixon, John (1673-1742), an 
English historian and minor poet. 
He wrote dull histories on the British 
Isles and America : The British 
Empire in America (1708) ; Secret 
History of Europe (1712-15); Critical 
History of England (1724-6, 1730-9): 
History of the Stuarts ; poems and 
plays, w-ork6 of rhetoric and logic, 
ancLEssay on Criticism (1725), abusing 
Pope and others. Pope took revenge 
in the Dunciad, ii. 283-90, and in the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry. See his 
Memoirs of the Press (1742); Cibber, 
Lives of the Poets; Baker, Biog. Dram. 

Old Point Comfort, a watering- 
place of Elizabeth city, co., Virginia, 
U.S.A., at the mouth of James R. 

Old Red Sandstone, the name given 
to the succession of sandstones, shales, 
and thin bands of concretionary lime- 
stones which lie between the Silurian 
and Carboniferous rocks. These rocks 
were laid down in isolated basins or 
lakes to the W. and N. of Europe. 
To the S., marine conditions pre- 
vailed, and thus two types of strata 
comprise this geological system, viz. 
freshwater or lacustrine deposits (the 
O. R. S. proper) and marine deposits 
or Devonian. Distinctive names 
have been given to the basins in 
which these O. R. S. rocks were laid 
down, viz. Welsh Lake, Lake Cale-, 
donia, Lake Orcadie, Lake Cheviot, 
Lake Lome, and Lake Munster. The 
O. R. S. attains a thickness of about 
20,000 ft, in Scotland, and is sub- 
dividediutoLower,Middle,and Upper 
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groups. Enormous masses ol con- wire netting.. • They need abundanri 
temporaneous felsitie, andesitic, and of water from March to September 
diabasic lavas and tuffs are found in and a temperature of about 70. dee 
tho O. K. S. of Central Scotland, giving The rest of the v year a temperature of 
origin to the Cheviots, Pentlamd Hills, 60 deg. and moderate waterin'* ‘ is 
Sidlaws, and Ochils. The fauna of the sufficient. • \ 

period is remarkable for its fishes, Olearia, a genus . of , evergreen " 
such as Palseospondylus, Coccosteus, flowering shrubs, bearing in summer a 
Dipterus, and Holoptychius. Giant profusion of daiay-like flowers as well 
Crustaceans and a few marsh plants as ornamental foliage. O.'haaslii is 
(P6ilophyton) are also found. In the New Zealand Daisy Bush, and is 
Norway, N. Russia, and Spitsbergen borders and 

O. R. S. rocks occur with typical flshei Kthe sea', O- ’ 

and plant remains, and the O. R. S. or ... /-tike leaves 

N. America (New Brunswick) yields and white and yellow flowers, is the 
plant remains and occasional seams hardiest species. 

of coal. Olearius, or Oehlsohlager, Adam (c. 

Old Testament, see Bible. 1600-71),a German traveller, horn at 

Oldtown, a tn. of Penobscot co., Aschersleben, in Prussia. He 'acted 
Maine, U.S.A., on an island in Penob- os secretary to an embassy sent by the 
scot R., 10 m. N.N.E. of Bangor. Duke of Holstein to Russia and Persia. 
There are lumber-mills and manu- On returning from this mission, he 
fa elutes of boots and shoes, woollens, was made librarian and keeper of the 
boats, and. electrical machinery. Duke’s museum. O. was also a mat hu\ 
Pop. (1910) 6317. matician and author. Ho published 

Oldys, William (1696-1761), a lite- several works, the most noteworthy 
rary antiquary and miscellaneous being a Chronicle of Holstein and 
writer. He became librarian to Lord Travels. 

Oxford, a post he retained for about Oleaster, a name which often leads 
ten years, and through the influence to confusion, as it isapplied to the true 
of tho Duke of Norfolk ho was ap- wild olive (Olea Europea ), and also to 
pointed Norroy king-at-anns. Be- the unrelated genus Elceagtius. This 
sides numerous miscellaneous literary comprises evergreen and deciduous 
and bibliographical articles, he was trees and shrubs, with ornamental and 
tho author of the • . . variegated foliage, and 

Life of Sir Walti ■ • e or yellow fragrant., deli- 

British Librarian, — . rs, which are rich in honey. 

Spectator, The Harleian Miscellany, and which are followed by decorative 
He also wrote several Lives in the edible berries. 

Bioyraphia Britannica and General Olefiant Gas, see Ethylene. 
Dictionary. See Memoir by Yeo- Olenek, a riv. of Yakutsk prov., E. 
well in Notes and Queries (1862, first Siberia, rising from two branches 
two months). under the Polar circle and flowing N. 

Oloaceae, a natural order of trees into the Arctic Ocean. 70 m. from the 
and shrubs, of which Olea (Olive) is Lena’s W. mouth. Length 1000 m. 
the typical genus. Ust-Olensk vil. is at its mouth. 

Oloa Europsea, see Olive. Olein: : ■■ > :!.■■’ vd'-,.. 

Olean, a tn. of Cattaraugus co„ of : r. . ■'.■it i !. - 1 
New York, U.S.A., on Alleghany R., fai uli Tv p.c ... ■ 

60 m. S.S.E. of Buffalo, rich in oil and act erised by the well-defined glabella, 
natural gas. Glass, leather, and which may be either rectangular or 
machinery are manufactured. Pop. parabolic, the small pygidium, and 
(1010) 14,745. the eleven to eighteen thoracic seg- 

Oloanier(Neriumoleander), a hand- ments. They are found most com- 
somo evergreen shrub with fragrant monly in the Upper Cambrian rocks, 
flowers, rather like carnations, of Oleomargarine, see Margarine. 

various shades of pink, red, and white; ORron, Isle of, an island of the At- 

one of the most easily grown green- lantio Ocean, off the coast of France, 
house plants. Its large, willow-like and part of thedcpt.ofCliarentc-Iufb- 
leaves when bruised have a powerful rieure. Its maximum length is 18 m., 
and disagreeable odour, and are breadth 7 m., and it covers an area of 
poisonous to human beings and 66 sq. m. The surface is generally 
animals. The physiological effects fertile, and it produces corn and wine, 
arc similar to those of digitalis. It has two towns, Chill eau and St. 

Oloandra. a genusof evergreen tropi- Pierre. Pop. 17,800. 
cal ferns, with creeping shoots, jointed ORron, Judgmentsof.acodeof mari- 

stems, and entire, lanceolate or strap- time laws in use in W. Europe dinting 
shaped fronds. They are grown in tho middle ages. It is said <q have 
the stovehouie in hanging baskets or been originated by Eleanor, Duchess 
on pillars and walls in a layer of sphag- of Guienne, mother of Richard I. of 
mim or peaty soil held in place by a England, towards the middle of the 
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12th century, at Olbroii, part o£ the tively. In the Paris basin the system 
duchy of Aquitaine, which caine into is represented by lacustrine marls 
the possession of the French crown in with the gypsum of Montmartre form- 
1370, and to have been introduced ing the Lower Oligoeene, followed by 
iutoEnglandintliereignof Richardl., lacustrine and marine marls. The 
withsomeamendmentsand additions, highest beds are the sandstones of 
Olga, St. ( d . 969), the wife of Igor, Fontainebleau and the fresh-water 
prince of Kiev. On his death in 945, limestones of Orleans (Beauce). The. 
she ruled for ten years as regent for German Oligoeene are remarkable for 
her son Sviatoslav. In 955 she was their deposits of lignite and brown 
baptised at Constantinople, and was coal. In N. America the • Vicksburg 
after her death canonised in the Rus- beds ’ (orbitoitic) occurring in Ala- 
oian Church', her day being now com- bama and Florida and the ‘ Red 
memorated on the 11th J uiy. Bluff ’ of the Mississippi district are of 

Olibanum (Gk. Ac'daros, frankin- Oligoeene age. 
cense) is a gum-resin yielded by vari- Olinda, a tn. of Brazil, on the coast, 
ous species of the genus Boswdlia, 11 m. N. of Pernambuco. It contains 
found in Somaliland. The gum is convents and magnificent temples, 
obtained by making incisions in the and was once the cap. of the state, 
steip, and on account of its fragrance Pop. S000. 

is used in incense. Oliphant, Laurence (1691-1767), a 

Olifant’s River : 1. A riv. of S.E. Jacobite, Laird of Gask. Re was sent 
Africa, in the Transvaal, which rises by his father to support the insur- 
under the name of the Rhenoster to gents in 1715, and was present at the 
the E. of Pretoria, flows N.E. and then battle of Sheriffmuir. In 1715 he 
E., and finally joins the Limpopo in joined Prince Charles Edward, who 
Portuguese ter. 2. A riv. of Cape of made him governor of the north with 
Good Hope, which flows W. along the Lord Strathalian. He was present at 
base of the Zwarte-bergen, then S., the battles of Falkirk and Culloden, 
and joins the Groote to form the Gou- and after the latter fled to Sweden, 
ritz. 3. A riv. in the W. of Cape of His lands were confiscated, but re- 
Good Hope, which flows N.W., then purchased in 1753 by some friends. 
S.W., and euters the Atlantic Ocean He returned to England in 1763. 
on the W. coast. Oliphant, Laurence (1829-SS), an 

Oligarchy (Gk. bXtyapxia), ‘ the English author, born at Cape Town, 
government of the few,’ was the name and belonged to an ancient Scottish 
given to that form of constitution family. In 1851 he went with Jung 
amongst the ancient Greeks where a Bahadur to Nepaul, and published his 
portion of the community were in pos- first book, A Journey to Khalmandu, 
session of power, e.g. the governments in 1852, as a result of his tour. Having 
of Thebes, Megara, and Corinth. At returned to England, ho practised law 
the present time it corresponds with for a time, but soon threw over his 
the term f aristocracy,’ but in ancient legal studies, and went to travel in 
times, although it was acknowledged Russia. The outcome of this tour was 
that an ‘ aristocracy ’ often developed The Russian Shores of the Black Sea 
into an O., the two were distinguished, (1853). In 1853-1 he was secretary to 
‘ 0.’ signifying the government of the Lord Elgin at Washington and in 
wealthy, who were looked upon as Canada, and later acted in tho same 
directing their efforts towards their capucity on Elgin’s expedition to 
own aggrandisement and the maim en- China, about which be published Nar- 
ance of their own power and privi- rative of mission to China and Japan. 
leges, while ‘ aristocracy ’ meant the In 1S70 he mas ’ ■ 

rule of the really best people for the his satirical no . 
public good. 1871 acted as 

Oligoeene System, the geological Times during > 

epoch which elapsed between Eocene War. He met and married Miss 
and Miocene time. In Britain the Oli- . ' th her pro- 

gocene formations' are only met with . . ■ . book called 

in tho Hampshire basin, where they , , ■ written at 

consist of thin-bedded sandstones, ... ■ . ), a story in 

clays, marls, and limestones, known WiC A 11/VWUMiJ ’ — one of his 
collectively as a Fluvio-Marine series, cleverest works, and masollam, a 
They are subdivided into the Headon, novel, were also composed. Among 
Osborne, Beinbridge, and Hampstead his later books are : Episodes in a 
beds. Thesubdivisions.Lower.Middlo, Lifeof Adventure ; Fashionable Philo- 
and Upper.of the Oligoeene in France, sophy, a collection of various stories : 
Belgium, Switzerland, and N. Italy and Scientific Rdinion. 
have been named alter places of typi- Oliphant, Mrs. Margaret (1S2S-97), 
cal development, as Tougrian (from an English authoress, born at Wally- 
Tongres), Etampian (after Etampes), ford, near Musselburgh. She pro- 
and Aquitanian (Aquitania) respec- duced her first novel, Passaacs in the 
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Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, in 
1849, following this by Caleb Field 
and Merkland in 1851. The last 
named met with such great success 
that on coming to London in- 1852 
she was invited to contribute to the 
famous Blackwood’s Magazine , and 
wrote Katie Stewart (1S53), A Quiet 
Heart (1854), Zaidee (1856), and The 
Athelings (1857). Previous to this, 
she had, in 1852, married her cousin, 
Frank Wilson Oliphant, who was an 
artist in stained glass. She wrote in 
all about 100 books, the best known 
of which are: Adam Grceme, 1852: 
Magdalen Hepburn, 1854 ; LiUiesleaf , 
1855; The Laird of Norlaw , 1858; 
Salem Chapel, IS 63 ; The Rector and 
the .Doctor's Family , 1863 ; The Per - 
pelual Curate , 1864; Miss Marjori- 
banks, 1866; Madonna Mary , 1867 ; 
Squire Arden, 1871; Hester , 1883; 
Kirsteen, 1890 ; The Marriage of 
Elinor , 1892 ; The Ways of Life, 1897, 
among works of fiction. But she also 
wrote the biographies of Edward 
Irving, Laurence Oliphant, and 
Sheridan (English Men of Letters 
Series), and Historical Sketches of the 
Reign of George II. , 1869 ; The Makers 
of Florence, 1876 ; A Literary History 
of England from 1790-1825 (1882); 
The Makers of Venice, 1887 ; Royal 
Edinburgh, 1890; Jerusalem , 1891; 
The Makers of Modern Rome , 1895; 
besides The Victorian Age of English 
Literature with her. son Frank, and 
The Beleaguered City , 1880 ; and A 
Little Pilgrim, in the Unseen , 1882. 

Oliva; 1. A.tn. of Spain in the pro v. 
of Valencia, 40 m. S.S.E. of Valencia. 
It contains an ancient palace and 
manufs. linen doth. Pop. 9344. 2. 
A market tn. of W. Prussia, 4 m. 
N.W. of Danzig. Pop. 9344. 

Olive Branch Petition, the last 
effort made by Congress in 1775 to 
conciliate the English government, 
after the outbreak of hostilities in the 
War of American Independence. The 
only answer giveo to this appeal was 
a large increase of land and sea forces 
and a declaration in parliament to 
take stern measures against the 4 con- 
spirators and insurgents * in America. 

Olivares, Gaspar de Guzman, Count 
of, and Duke of San Lucar(15S7-1645), 
a Spanish minister, born' in Rome. 
He was' appointed to ’a post in the 
household of the heir-apparent dur- 
ing Philip IIl.'s reign, and gained 
such a complete influence over the 
young prince that when he ascended 
the throne the whole management 
of public affairs was in his hands. 
But although he conducted domestic 
affairs with some success, he was 
constantly thwarted in foreign affairs 
by Richelieu, and had the mortifica- 
tion to witness the separation of 
Portugal from the crown of Spain, 


and the loss of Brazil and other 
foreign colonies. In consequence of 
these misfortunes the • king ' was 
obliged to dismiss him in 1643, and he 
died two years later. He published an 
apology under the title El Nicandro. 

Olive (Olea europoca), a slow-grow- 
ing tree, with undivided leaves, and 
axillary clusters of green flowers fol- 
lowed by pendulous, lustrous, ' blue- 
black oily fruits. While green and 
unripe, the fruits are bottled or 
pickled in brine. Olive oil is ex- 
tracted by pressure from ripe fruit. 
The tree has been cultivated since a 
remote period, especially on the 
borders of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the cultivated forms exhibit 
great improvement in the size and 
oiliness of the fruits compared with 
the tree in its wild state. The wood 
is soft, but takes a high polish, and is 
used for making small fancy articles. 

Olivenite; an olive-green coloured 
hydrous arsenate of copper with 
phosphorus. It .occurs in ortho- 
rhombic prisms, but is also found 
fibrous and globular or earthy (h.=3, 
sp. gr. = 4*4). The crystalline variety 
is found in Cornwall and Devon, and. 
at Alston Moor in Cumberland. It 
has a vitreous lustre and breaks with 
a conchoidal fracture. The fibrous 
variety is also called wood-copper or 
wood-arseniate. 

Olive Oil, a fixed oil expressed 
from the fruit of the olive-stree, Olea 
curopcea , of the natural order Oleacese. 
The olive-tree has been cultivated 
from the earliest times in Greece, 
Italy, Southern Spain, Asia Minor, 
and other Mediterranean countries, 
and has been introduced into Mexico, 
Chile, Peru, the southern states of 
America, Australia, China, S. Africa, 
etc., though the chief supply of the 
oil still comes from the Mediterranean 
coasts. The fruit is pressed to 
a pasty consistency, enclosed in 
woollen bags, and subjected to con- 
siderable pressure. This yields oil of 
the first quality; secoud and third 
grades are yielded by subsequent 
pressings. O. O. is used for culinary 
purposes ; for the toilet ; in medicine 
as a laxative, a nutritive food, an 
emollient in external applications, 
etc.; and in the arts for the inanuf. of 
soap, etc. It consists chiefly of olein, 
aud palmitin. 

Olivo, Princess, a title assumed by 
Mrs. Olivia Serres (q.u.). 

Olivenza, a fortified tn. of Spain in 
the prov, of Badajos, It stands near 
the Portuguese frontier in a fertile 
plain, and has trade in wine, oil, and 
corn. Pop. 10,000. 

Oliver, see Rolxnd. 

Oliver, Isaac (c. 1556-1617), a 
miniature painter, probably born in 
England, and though of French 
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origin, was regarded by Uis contem- 
poraries as an Englishman. He 
painted many portraits, and was ex- 
ceedingly expert in his miniatures. 
Among ilia works are the portraits of 
James I. and his family. Sir Philip 
Sidney, and the family of Sir Keneim 
Digby. 

Oliver, Peter (1594-1648), a minia- 
ture painter, the son of Isaac O. He 
painted many of the court and 
nobility, but is specially famous for a 
series of copies in water-colour of 
celebrated pictures by the old 
masters. Many of these were made 
at the king's request, and seven of 
them are still at Windsor Castle. O.’s 
copy of Vandyck’s portrait of Rachel 
Massuo de Ruvigny, Countess of 
Southampton, is one of the most 
remarkable works in miniature 
existing. 

Olives, Mount of, called also Mt, 
Olivet, is only once mentioned by this 
name in the O.T. (Zeoh. xiv. 4), 
though it is elsewhere spoken of nnder 
other titles. It is situated to the E. of 
Jerusalem, from which it is separated 
by the valley of the TCidron or valley 
of Jehoshapliat. The name is fre- 
quently applied to the range of lulls 
of which it forms one. To its N. is the 
Scopus, the site of the encampment 
of the Romans nnder Titus. The 
• Prophets ’ is a hill to the S. of Olivet 
proper, and the outlying spur of the 
range to the S. is known as the Mt. of 
Offence. The M. of O. is connected 
intimately with the life of Jesus, for 
on the western slope lay the Garden 
of Gethsemane. See works on Syria, 
Palestine, and Jerusalem by Stanley, 
Porter, Thomson, Barclay, etc. 

Olivet, Pierre Joseph Thoulier, 
Abbe d’ (1682-1768), a French scholar, 
born at Salins. Amongst other works 
he published liistoire dc l' .Academic 
Frcmcaise (1723). He also edited and 
translated many works of the ancients, 
especially Cicero. 

Qlivetans, a religious order in the 
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Roman Catholic Church. founded by 
John Tolomei (b. 1272), who was 
chosen aa their first general, in 1319. 
The order is an offshoot of Benedle- 
tiniem and follows the Benedictine 
rule. 

Olivier, Guillaume Antoine (1756- 
1814), a French traveller and natural- 
ist, bom near Toulon. He went on a 
scientific mission to Persia in 1792, and 
returned with a valuable collection 
after an absence of six years. In 1800 
he became a member of the Academic 
des Sciences, and soon after professot 
of zoology in the veterinary school oi 
Alfort. Among his works are : Voyaaei 
dans V Empire Ottoman, VEoyple, et la 
Perse , 1801-7, with an atlas and 
plates : Histoire naiurelle des J nsectes 
Coleoptirea, 1789-1809 ; Diclionnaire 
d'histoire naiurelle des l nsectes. Papu- 
lous, Crustuccs, etc., 1789-1825. 

Olivier, Juste Daniel (1807-70), a 
Swiss poet, student, and, later, lec- 
turer at Lausanne Academy. Ho 
settled in Paris (c. 1846-71), becoming 
intimate with Sainte-Beuve, and then 
returned to Switzerland. His works 
include : L‘ Avenir, 1831 ; Lea Chan- 
sons lointaines, 1847 ; JJcrnUres 
Chansons ; Thidtre de Sociili, fan- 
taisies dramaliques, 1870; novels, and 
studies in natural history, such as Le 
canton de Vaud, 1837-41; hlouvenient 
intellectual de la Suisse, 1845. See 
Rambert, Memoir, and selection of 
his works (1879); Berthoud, J. 
Olivier, 1880. 

Otivina, see Chrysolite and Ig.n’e- 
oua Rocks. 

Olla Podrida, or Qlla Espanola 
(literally * putrid pot ’), so called 
from its miscellaneous contents, is a 
stew made of meat, fish, poultry, 
vegetables, and other ingredients, 
very common in Spain. It is cooked 
in a closed pot, and is always very 
highly seasoned with pepper and 
garlic. Compare the French * pot- 
pourri * and the Scotch ‘ hotch- 
potch.' 
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